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AN  rilSTORICAL  ACCOUNT 


O  F 

THE    RISE    AND  PROGRESS 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  STAGE, 

AND  OF 

THE  ECONOMY  AND  USAGES  OF  OUR 
ANCIENT  THEATRES. 


THE  drama  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  was  fo 
little  cultivated,  or  fo  ill  underftood,  that  to  many  it 
may  appear  unnecefTary  to  carry  our  theatrical  refearches 
higher  than  that  period.  Dryden  has  truly  obferved, 
that  he  found  not,  but  created  firft  the  ftage;'*  of 
which  no  one  can  doubt,  who  confiders,  that  of  all  the 
plays  iffued  from  the  prefs  antecedent  to  the  year  1592, 
when  there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  commenced  a  drama- 
tick  writer,  the  titles  are  fcarcely  known,  except  to 
antiquaries;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  that  will  bear  a 
fecond  perufal.  Yet  thefe,  contemptible  and  few  as 
they  are,  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  moft  popular 
produdlions  of  the  time,  and  the  beft  that  had  been 
exhibited  before  the  appearance  of  Shakfpeare*. 

*  There  are  but  thirty-eight  plays,  (exclufive  of  myfteries,  moralities, 
interludes,  and  tranflated  pieces,)  now  extant,  written-antecedent  to, 
or  in,  the  year  1592.    Their  titles  are  as  follows  i 

Acolajius  -  -  1540 
Ferrex  and  Porrex  -  1 561 
T>amon  and  Pythias  -  1562 
Tancred  and  G'lftnund  -  J568 
Cambyfesy  no  date,  but  pro- 
bably written  before     -  1570 


Appius  and  Vtrglnla  7 
Gammer  Gurten's  Needle  3       ^' ^ 


Promos  and  Cajfandra      -  ^57^ 
Arraignment  of  Paris 
Sappho  and  Phao  >    1 584 

Alexander  and  Campafpe  j 
Misfortunet  of  Arthur,  1587 

Vol.  I,  Part  II,  *  B  A  minute 
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A  minute  inveftigation,  therefore,  of  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  the  drama  in  England,  will  fcarcely  repay 
the  labour  of  the  inquiry.  However,  as  the  beft  intro- 
duction to  an  account  of  the  internal  economy  and  ufages 
of  theEnglilh  theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  (the 
principal  objedof  this  diflertation,)  1  fhall  take  a  curibry 
view  of  our  moft  ancient  dramatick  exhibitions,  though  I 
fear  1  can  add  but  little  to  the  refearches  which  have 
already  been  made  on  that  fubjeCl, 


yeronimo 

Spanijh     tragedy,  or 
H'leron'mo  is  mad  agait 

Tamburlaine 

Titus  Andronicus 

King  Henry  V,  in  or  before 

Contention      betiveen  the 
Houjes  of  Yorke  and  Lan- 


1589 
3589 


1590 
1591 


"1    in  or 

L  before 
J  1592 


Orlando  Furiofo 
Alpbonfus  king  of  Arra-' 
gon 

James       king  of  Scot' 
land 

A     Lookinglafs  for 
London  and  England 
Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 

Bungay 
Jeiv  of  Malta 
Dr.  Faujlus 
Edward  II. 
Luji's  Dominion 
Majacre  of  Paris 
Dido 


before 


cajier^  in  or  before 
King  John, in  two fartSfl 
Endymion         -  J| 
SoHman  and  Perfeda 
Midas 
Galathea 

Arden  of  Feverjham 

Between  the  years  1592  and  1600,  the  following  plays  were  printed 
or  exhibited ;  the  greater  part  of  which,  probably,  were  written  before 
our  author  commenced  play-wright. 

Cleopatra  m         1  Woman  in  the  Moon    -      -  1597 

Edward  I.      -       -      5     ^        -  - 
Battle  of  Alcaxar 


JVounds  of  Ci'vil  War 
Selymus,  Emperor  of  the 

Turks 
Cornelia 
Mother  Bomhie 

The  Cobler''s  Prophecy       \.    1 594 
The  Wars  of  Cyrus  ' 
King  Leir 
Taming  of  a  Shrew 
An  old  withes  Tale 
Maid's  Metamorphoses 
Love's  Metamorphojes 
Pedler^s  Prophecy 
Antonius 
Edward  JIL 
miy  Beguiled 


>595 


Woman  in  the  Moon  - 
Mucedorus 

The  virtuous  OBavia 
Blind  Beggar  of  Alex- 

andria 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour 
Pinner  of  Wakefield  -\ 
Warning  for  fair  Women  \ 
David  and  Bethfabe  I 
Two  angry  women  of  A-  | 
bingdon  I 
The  Cafe  is  altered  . 
Every  Man  out  of  bis  f 
Humour  I 
The  Trial  of  Chevalry 
Humorous  day''s  mirth  I 
Summer's  lafi  Will  and  i 
'J^ejiam^nt  J 


1 


159a 


^590 
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Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  ingenious  Hillory  of 
Englifh  Poetry  has  given  fo  accurate  an  account  of 
our  earlieft  dramatick  performances,  that  f  fhall  make 
no  apology  for  extrading  from  various  parts  of  liis 
valuable  work,  fuch  particulars  as  fuit  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe. 

The  earlieft  dramatick  entertainments  exhibited  in 
England,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  Europe,  were  of 
a  religious  kind.  So  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  was  cuftomary  in  England  on  holy 
feftivals  to  reprefent,  in  or  near  the  churches,  either  the 
Jives  and  miracles  of  faints,  or  the  moft  important  ftories 
of  Scripture.  From  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  fpeftacles, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved,  were  either  the  miracles  of 
faints,  or  the  more  myfterious  parts  of  holy  writ,  fuch  as 
the  incarnation,  palfion,  and  refurreflion  of  Chrift, 
thefe  fcriptural  plays  were  denominated  Miracles,  or 
Myfteries,  At  what  period  of  time  they  were  £rft 
exhibited  in  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  they  are  of  very  great  antiquity  ; 
and  Riccoboni,  who  has  contended  that  the  Italian 
theatre  is  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe,  has  claimed 
for  his  country  an  honour  to  which  it  is  not  entitled. 
The  era  of  the  earlieft  reprefentation  in  Italy*,  founded 
on  holy  writ,  he  has  placed  in  the  year  1264,  when 
the  fraternity  del  Gonf alone  was  eftabliftied ;  but  we  had 
limilar  exhibitions  in  England  above  150  years  before 
that  time.  In  the  year  mo,  as  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr, 
Warton  have  obferved,  the  Miracle-play  of  Saint  Catha- 
rine, written  by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  (afterwards 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,)  was  adled,  probably  by  his 
fcholars,  in  the  abbey  of  Dunftable;  perhaps  the  firil 
fpeflacle  of  this  kind  exhibited  in  England  ^.  William 
Fitz-Stephen,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  according 

*  The  French  theatre  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  1 398, 
when  the  Myftery  of  the  Paflion  was  reprefented  at  Sr.  Maur. 

3  Apud  Duneftapliam— quendam  ludum  de  fancta  Katerina  (quem 
MiRACULA  vulgariter  appellamus)  fecit.  Ad  quae  decoranda,  petiit 
a  facrifta  fanfti  Albani,  ut  fibi  capae  chorales  accommodarentur,  et 
cbtinuit."  Vita  Abbat,  ad  calc  Hift.  Mat.  Paris,  folio,  1639.  p.  56. 

*  B  2  to 
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to  the  beft  accounts  compofed  his  very  curious  work  m 
1174,  about  four  years  after  the  murder  of  his  patron 
ArchbilhopBecket,andinthe twenty-firftyearof  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  fecond,  mentions,  that  **  London,  for 
its  theatrical  exhibitions,  has  religious  plays,  either  the 
reprefentations  of  miracles  wrought  by  holy  confeflbrs, 
or  the  fufferings  of  martyrs 

Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  that  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer  Plays  of  Miracles  appear  to  have  been  the 
common  refort  of  idle  gofTips  in  Lent:" 

4  "  Lundonia  pro  fpeftaculis  theatrallbus,  pro  ludls  fcenicis, 
ludos  habit  fandliores,  repraefentationes  miraculorum  quae  fanfti  con- 
feUbres  operati  funt,  feu  repraefentationes  paflionum,  quibus  claruit 
conftantia  martyrum."  Defcriptio  nobiliffimee  civitatis  Lundonia* 
Fitz-Stcphen's  very  curious  defcription  of  London  is  a  portion  of  a 
larger  work,  entitled  Vita  fanEii  Tbomaf  Archiepijcopi  et  Martyris^ 
i.  e.  Thomas  a  Becket.  It  is  afcertained  to  have  been  written  after 
the  murder  of  Becket  in  the  year  1170,  of  which  Fitz-Stephen  was 
an  ocular  witnefs,  and  while  King  Henry  II.  was  yet  living.  A 
modern  writer  with  great  probability  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  compofed 
in  1 174,  the  author  in  one  paflage  mentioning  that  the  church  of 
Saint  Paul's  was  fortnerly  metropolitical,  and  that  it  was  thought  it 
would  become  fo  again,  ftjould  the  citizens  return  into  the  ifland." 
In  1 174  King  Henry  II.  and  his  fons  had  carried  over  with  them  a 
Confiderable  number  of  citizens  to  France,  and  many  Englifli  had  in 
that  year  alfo  gone  to  Ireland.  See  DifTertation  prefixed  to  Fitz- 
Stephen's  Defcription  of  London,  neivly  tranjlatedy  &c.  4to.  1772, 
p.  16. — Near  the  end  of  his  Defcription  is  a  paflage  which  afcertains 
it  to  have  been  written  before  the  year  1182 ;  *'  Lundonia  et  modernis 
temporibus  reges  illuftros  magnificofque /le^srif;  imperatricem  Ma- 
tildam,  Henricum  regem  tertium,  et  beatum  Thomam"  [Thomas 
Becket].  Some  have  fuppofed  that  inftead  of  tertium  we  ought  to  read 
fecundum,  but  the  text  is  undoubtedly  right  j  and  by  tertium,  Fitz- 
Stephen  muft  have  meant  Henry,  the  fecond  fon  of  Henry  the  Second, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1156-7,  and  being  heir  apparent,  after 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  William,  was  crowned  king  of  England 
in  his  father's  life-time,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1170.  He  was  frequently 
ftyled  rex  filius,  rex  juvenis,  and  fometimes  he  and  his  father  were 
denominated  Reges  Anglia.  The  young  king,  who  occafionally  exercifed 
all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  royalty,  died  in  1182.  Had  he  not 
been  living  when  Fitz-Stephen  wrote,  he  would  probably  have  added 
nuper  defunBum.  Neither  Henry  II.  nor  Henry  III,  were  born  ia 
London.   See  the  Dijfertation  above-cited,  p.  12. 
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"  Thcrfore  made  I  my  vifitations 

*'  To  vigilies  and  to  proceflions  ; 

To  prechings  eke,  and  to  thife  pilgrimages. 
To  playes  of  tniracles,  and  mariages^,  &;c.  '* 

"  And  in  Pierce  Plowman*s  Creed,  a  piece  perhaps 
prior  to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  mentions  thele 
Miracles  as  not  lefs  frequented  than  market-towns  and 
fairs : 

We  haunten  no  taverns^  ne  hobelen  about. 
At  markets  and  Miracles  we  meddle  us  never.'* 

The  elegant  writer,  whofe  words  I  have  juft  quoted,  has 
given  the  following  ingenious  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  rude  fpecies  of  dramatick  entertainment  i 

About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally 
carried  on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  lafted  feveral  days. 
Charlemagne  eftablifhed  many  great  marts  of  this  fort 
in  France,  as  did  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his 
Norman  fucceflbrs,  in  England.  The  merchants  who 
frequented  tiiefe  fairs  in  numerous  caravans  or  compa- 
nies, employed  every  art  to  draw  the  people  together. 
They,  were  therefore  accompanied  by  jugglers,  min- 
ftrels,  and  buffoons;  who  were  no  lefs  intererted  in 
giving  their  attendance,  and  exerting  all  their  Ikill  on 
thefe  occafions.  As  now  but  few  large  towns  exifted, 
no  publick  fpeftacles  or  popular  amufements  were  efta- 
bliflied ;  and  as  the  fedentary  pleafures  of  domeftick 
life  and  private  fociety  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair- time 
was  the  feafon  for  diverfion.  In  proportion  as  thefe 
ftiews  were  attended  and  encouraged,  they  began  to  be 
fet  off  with  new  decorations  and  improvements :  and 
the  arts  of  buffoonery  being  rendered  Hill  more  attrac- 
tive, by  extending  their  circle  of  exhibition,  acquired 
an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  By  degrees 
the  clergy  obferving  that  the  entertainments  of  dancing, 
mufick,  and  mimickry,  exhibited  at  thefe  protraded 
annual  celebrities,  made  the  people  lefs  religious,  by 
promoting  idlenefs  and  a  love  of  feftiyity,  profcribed 


5  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6137,    Tyrwhitt's  edit. 
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thefe  fports,  and  excommunicated  the  performers.  But 
finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  cenfures,  they 
changed  their  plan,  and  determined  to  take  thefe  recrea- 
tions into  their  own  hands.  They  turned  adors;  and 
inftead  of  profane  mummeries,  prefented  llories  taken 
from  legends  or  the  bible.  This  was  the  origin  of 
facred  comedy.  The  death  of  Saint  Catharine,  afted 
by  the  monks  of  faint  Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity 
of  the  profefTed  players.  Mufick  was  admitted  into 
the  churches,  which  ferved  as  theatres  for  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  holy  farces.  The  feftivals  among  the  French, 
called  La  fete  de  Foux,  d  V Ane,  and  des  Innocens,  at 
length  became  greater  favourites,  as  they  certainly 
were  more  capricious  and  abfurd,  than  the  interludes  of 
the  buffoons  at  the  fairs.  Thefe  are  the  ideas  of  a 
judicious  French  writer  now  living,  who  has  invefti- 
gated  the  hiftory  of  human  manners  with  great  com- 
prehenfion  and  fagacity.'* 

Voltaire's  theory  on  this  fubjefl  is  alfo  very  inge- 
nious, and  quite  new.  Religious  plays,  he  fuppofes,  came 
originally  from  Conftantinople  where  the  old  Grecian 
ftage  continued  to  flourifti  in  fome  degree,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  repreSnted, 
till  the  fourth  century.  About  that  period,  Gregory 
I^azianzen,  an  archbifhop,  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  baniftied  pagan  plays  from  the 
llage  at  Conftantinople,  and  introduced  ftories  from 
the  old  and  new  Teftament.  As  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedy  was  a  religious  fpedlacle,  a  tranfition  was  made 
on  the  fame  plan  ;  and  the  choruffes  were  turned  into 
Chrillian  hymns.    Gregory  wrote  many  facred  dramas 

*  **  At  Conftantinople"  (as  Mr.  Warton  has  elfewhere  obferved,) 
•*  it  feems  that  the  ftage  flouriiked  much,  under  Juftinian  and  Theo- 
dora, about  the  year  540:  for  in  the  Bafilical  codes  we  have  the 
oath  of  an  adlrefs,  fxr)  a\a-)(wfii\  Ttq  Trofvttaq.  Tom.  vii.  p.  682. 
edit.  Fabrot.  Graeco-Lat.  The  ancient  Greek  fathers,  particularly 
faint  Chryfoftom,  are  full  of  declamation  againft  the  drama  j  and 
complain,  that  the  people  heard  a  comedian  with  much  more 
pleafure  than  a  preacher  of  the  gofpel.''  Warton's  Hiji  of  E»  P»  U 
a44-  »• 
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for  this  purpofe,  which  have  not  furvived  thofe  inimi- 
table compofitions  over  which  they  triumphed  for  a 
time:  one,  however,  his  tragedy  called  Xpt^lo?  7rot(rx,civ, 
or  Chrift's  PaJJioriy  is  ftill  extant.  In  the  prologue  it  is 
faid  to  be  an  imitation  of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is 
the  lirft  time  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  introduced  on 
the  ftage.  The  falhion  of  adling  fpiritual  dramas,  in 
which  at  firll  a  diie  degree  of  method  and  decorum  was 
preferved,  was  at  length  adopted  from  Conftantinople  by 
the  Italians ;  who  framed,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark  ages, 
on  this  foundation,  that  barbarous  fpecies  of  theatrical 
reprefentation  called  Mysteries,  orfacred  comedies, 
and  which  were  foon  after  received  in  France.  This  opi- 
nion will  acquire  probability,  if  we  confider  the  early 
commercial  intercourfe  between  Italy  and  Conftan- 
tinople :  and  although  the  Italians,  at  the  time  when 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  imported  plays  of  this 
nature,  did  not  underftand  the  Greek  language,  yet 
they  could  underftand,  and  confequently  could  imitate, 
what  they  faw.  '* 

*^  In  defence  of  Voltaire's  hypothelis,  it  may  be 
further  obferved,  that  The  feaji  of  fools  and  oithe  Jfs, 
with  other  religious  farces  of  that  fort,  fo  common  in 
Europe,  originated  at  Conftantinople.  They  were  in- 
ftituted,  although  perhaps  under  other  names,  in  the 
Greek  Church,  about  the  year  990,  by  Theophylaft, 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  probably  with  a  better 
defign  than  is  imagined  by  the  eccleliaftical  annalifts ; 
that  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  by  the  fubftitution  of  chriftian  fpedtacles 
partaking  of  the  fame  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs. — To  thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  contemplate  the  great  pi6lure  of 
human  follies  which  the  unpoliflied  ages  of  Europe  hold 
up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  furpriftng,  that  the 
people  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the 
iacred  hiftory  in  the  bible,  in  which  they  were  faithfully 
^nd  beautifully  related,  Ihould  at  the  fame  time  be  per- 
mitted to  fee  them  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  difgraced 
with  the  groffeft  improprieties,  corrupted  with  inventions 
and  additions  of  the  moft  ridiculous  kind,  fullied  v/ith 
*B4  jmpuritieS;^ 
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impurities,  and  expreffed  in  the  language  of  the  loweft 
farce." 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Myjieries  appear  to  have  origi- 
nated among  the  ecclefiafticks ;  and  were  moft  proba- 
bly firft  aded  with  any  degree  of  form  by  the  monks. 
This  was  certainly  the  cafe  in  the  Englifh  Monalleries^. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  play  of  Saint  Catharine 
performed  at  Dunftable  Abbey  by  the  novices  in  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Geoffrey 
a  Parifian  ecclefiaftick :  and  the  exhibition  of  the  PaJJion 
by  the  mendicant  friers  of  Coventry  and  other  places. 
Inftances  have  been  given  of  the  like  pradice  among  the 
French.  The  only  perfons  who  could  now  read,  were  in  the 
religious  focieties;  and  various  circumftances,  peculiarly 
arifing  from  their  lituation,  profefTion,  and  inftitution, 
enabled  the  Monks  to  be  the  fole  performers  of  thefe 
reprefentations." 

*^  As  learning  encreafed,  and  was  more  widely  diffe- 
minated,  from  the  monafteries,  by  a  natural  and  eafy 
tranlition,  the  praftice  migrated  to  fchools  and  univer- 
lities,  which  were  formed  on  the  monaftick  plan,  and 
in  many  refpe<5ls  refembled  the  ecclefiaftical  bodies 

Candlemas  Day^  or  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  ^  writ- 
ten bylhan  Parfrein  1512,  Marj Mi2^^«/^«^,  produced  in 
the  fame  year*,  and  T'he  Promi/es  of  God,  written  by 
John  Bale,  and  printed  in  1538,  are  curious  fpeci- 
mens  of  this  early  fpecies  of  drama.  But  the  moft 
ancient  as  well  as  moft  complete  coUeftion  of  this  kind 
is.  The  Chefter  Myjieries,  which  were  written  by  RalpJ^ 
Higden,  a  Monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Chefter,  about  the 
year  1328*,  of  which  a  particular  account  will  be  found 

below. 

7  In  fome  regulations  given  by  Cardinal  Wolfey  to  the  monafteries 
of  the  Canons  regular  of  Saint  Auftin,  in  the  year  15 19,  the  brothers 
are  forbidden  to  be  lufores  aut  m'mic't^  players  or  mimicks.  But  the 
prohibition  means  that  the  monks  fhould  not  go  abroad  to  exerclfe  thefe 
artsinafecular  and  mercenary  capacity.See  Annal.  Burtonenfes,p.437," 

In  1589,  however,  an  injun£lion  made  in  the  Mexican  Councie. 
was  ratified  at  Rome,  to  prohibit  all  clerks  from  playing  in  the  Myfteries 
even  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day.    See  Hist,  of  E.  P.  II.  201. 

*  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  il.pp.  366,  et  feq* 
9  Mfs.  Digby,  133.  Bibl.  Bodl. 

*  Mfs,  Harl.  ZOJ3,  &c.  "  Exhibited  at  Chefter  In  the  year  1327* 

at 
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below.  I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe  a  few  lines  from 
the  third  of  thefe  pageants,  The  Deluge ^  as  a  fpecimen  of 
of  the  ancient  Mylleries. 

at  the  expence  of  the  different  trading  companies  of  that  city;  Tha 
Tall  of  Lucifer,  by  the  Tanners.  The  Creation,  by  the  Drapers.  The 
Deluge^  by  the  Dyers.  Abraham,  Melchijedech,  and  Lot^  by  the 
Barbers.  Mofes,  Balak,  and  Balaam,  by  the  Cappers.  The  Saluta- 
tion and  Nati-v'ity,  by  the  Wrightes.  The  Shepherds  feeding  their 
Jiocks  by  night,  by  the  Painters  and  Glaziers.  The  three  Kings,  by 
the  Vintners.  The  Oblation  of  the  three  Kings,  by  the  Mercers.  The 
killing  of  the  Innocents,  by  the  Goldfmiths.  The  Purf  cation,  by  the 
BJackfmiths.  'H'f '7Vw/>Mrfo«,  by  the  Butchers.  The /af  Supper,  by 
the  Bakers.  The  blind  Men  and  Lazarus,  by  the  Glovers.  Jefus 
and  the  Lepers,  by  the  Corvefarys.  Chrifi^i  Pajfion,  by  ths  BoMvyers, 
Fletchers,  and  Ironmongers.  Dejcent  into  Bell,  by  the  Cooks  and 
Innkeepers.  The  RefurreBion,  by  the  Skinners.  The  Afcenfiov,  by 
the  Taylors.  TheEleBionof  S.  Mathias,  fending  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  &c, 
by  the  Filhmongers.  Antichrifi,  by  the  Clothiers.  Day  of  Judge- 
ment, by  the  Webfteis.  The  reader  willpe.haps  fmile  at  fome  of  thefe 
combinations.  This  is  the  fubftance  and  order  of  the  former  part 
of  the  play.  God  enters  creating  the  world,  he  breathes  life  into  Adam, 
leads  him  into  Paradife,  and  opens  his  fide  while  fleeping.  Adam 
and  Eve  appear  naked,  and  net  afoamed,  and  the  old  ferpent  enters 
lamenting  his  fall.  He  converfes  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the  forbiddea 
fruit,  and  gives  part  to  Adam.  They  propofe,  according  to  theftage- 
diredlion,  to  make  themfelves  fubligacula  a  foliis  quibus  tegatnus 
pudenda.  Cover  their  nakednefs  with  leaves,  and  converfe  with  God. 
God's  curfe.  The  ferpent  exit  hiiTmg,  They  are  driven  from  Para- 
dife by  four  angels  and  the  cherubim  with  a  flaming  Iword.  Adam 
appears  digging  the  ground,  and  Eve  fpinning.  Their  children  Caia 
and  Abel  enter :  the  former  kills  his  brother.  Adam's  lamentation. 
Cain  is  baniihed,''  Sec.  Warton's  Hist,  of  E.  P.  J.  243. 

Mr.  Warton  obferves  in  a  note  in  his  firft  volume,  p.  180,  that  «*  if 
it  be  true  that  thefe  Myy?grifi  were  compofed  in  the  year  1328,  and 
there  was  fo  much  difficulty  in  obtainmg  the  Pope's  permiflion  that 
they  might  be  prefented  in  Englifh,  a  prefumptive  proof  arifes,  that 
all  our  Myjieries  before  that  period  were  in  Latin.  Thefe  plays  will 
therefore  have  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  Englifh  interludes." 

Polydore  Virgil  mentions  in  his  book  de  Rerum  In-ventoribus,  Lib, 
V.  c.  2,  that  the  Myfteries  were  in  his  time  in  Englifh.  Solemusvel 
more  prifcorum  fpedtacula  edere  populo,  ut  ludos,  venationes  , 
— recitare  comaedias,  item  in  tempiis  vitas  divorum  ac  martyria  reprae- 
fentare,  in  quibus,  ut  cundis  par  litvoluptas,  qui  recitant,  'uernaculam 
Unguam  tantum  ufurpant*''  The  firft  three  books  of  Polydore's  work 
were  publilhed  in  1499  i  '^^  ^5^7i  which  time  he  was  in  England, 
he  add^d  five  more, 

The 
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The  firft  fcenical  direftion  is, —  '*  Et  primo  in  aliqu^ 
fupremo  loco j Jive  in  nubibus,  fi fieri  poteraty  loquatur  Deus 
nd  Noe,  extra  archam  exijiente  cum  tot  a  familia  fua,^* 
Then  the  Almighty,  after  expatiating  on  the  fins  of 
mankind,  is  made  to  fay : 

Man  that  I  made  I  will  deflroye, 
Beaft,  worme,  and  fowle  to  fley. 
For  one  earth  the  doe  me  nye. 

The  folke  that  are  hcrone. 
It  harmes  me  fore  hartefully 
The  malice  that  doth  nowe  multiplye. 
That  fore  it  greeves  me  inwardlie 

That  ever  I  made  man. 
Therefore,  Noe,  my  fervant  free. 
That  righteous  man  arte,  as  I  fee, 
A  fhipp  foone  thou  ftialt  make  thee 

Of  trees  drye  and  lighte. 
Litill  chambers  therein  thou  make. 
And  byndinge  flytche  alfo  thou  take. 
Within  and  without  ney  thou  flake 

To  anoynte  yt  through  all  thy  mighte.  Sec, 

After  fome  dialogue  between  Noah,  Sem,  Ham, 
Japhet,  and  their  wives,  we  find  the  following  Itage- 
diredlion:  *'  Then  Noe  with  all  his  family  lhall  make 
a  figne  as  though  the  wrought  uppon  the  Ihippe  with 
divers  inftruments,  and  after  that  God  lhall  fpeake  to 
Noe: 

Noe,  take  thou  thy  meanye. 
And  in  the  (hipp  hie  that  ye  be. 
For  non  fo  righteous  man  to  me 

Is  nowe  on  earth  livinge. 
Of  clean  beaftes  with  the  thou  take 
Seven  and  feven,  or  thou  flake. 
He  and  flie,  make  to  make. 

By  live  in  that  thou  bring,  &c. 

Then  Noe  fliall  goe  into  the  arke  with  all  his 
familye,  his  wife  excepte.   The  arke  muft  be  boarded 

round 
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round  aboute,  and  uppon  the  hordes  all  the  beaftes  and 
fowles  hereafter  rehearfed  muft  be  painted,  that  ther^ 
vvordes  maye  agree  with  the  pictures.'* 

Sem.  Sier,  here  are  lions,  libardes,  in, 
Horfes,  mares,  oxen  and  fwyne, 
Neates,  calves,  Iheepe  and  kyne. 
Here  fitten  thou  maye  fee,  &c. 
After  all  the  beafts  and  fowls  have  been  defcribed, 
Noah  thus  addrefTes  his  wife  : 

NoE.  Wife,  come  in,  why  llandes  thou  there  ? 
Thou  art  ever  frovvard,  that  dare  I  fwere. 
Come  in  on  Codes  halfe  ;  tyme  it  were. 
For  fear  left  that  wee  drowne. 
Wife.  Yea,  fir,  fet  up  your  faile. 
And  rowe  forth  with  evil  haile. 
For  withouten  anie  faile 

I  wil  not  oute  of  this  toune  ; 
But  I  have  my  gofTepes  everich  one. 
One  foote  further  I  will  not  gone  : 
They  lhal  not  drown  by  St.  John, 

And  I  may  fave  ther  life. 
They  loved  me  full  well  by  Chrift: 
But  thou  will  let  them  in  thie  chift, 
Ellis  rowe  forth,  Noe,  when  thou  lift. 
And  get  thee  a  newe  wife. 

At  length  Sem  and  his  brethren  put  her  on  board  by 
force,  and  on  Noah's  welcoming  her,  Welcome,  wife, 
into  this  boate,"  Ihe  gives  him  a  box  on  the  ear: 
adding,  "  Take  thou  that  for  thy  note\'* 

Many  licentious  pleafantries,  as  Mr.  Warton  has 
obferved,  were  fometimes  introduced  in  thefe  religious 
reprefentations,  *'  This  might  imperceptibly  lead  the 
way  to  fubjeds  entirely  profane,  and  to  comedy ;  and 
perhaps  earlier  than  is  imagined.    In  a  Myftery  of 

2  It  is  obvious  that  the  tranfcrlber  of  thefe  ancient  Myfteries,  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  1328,  reprefents  them  as  they  were 
exhibited  at  Chefter  in  1600,  and  that  he  has  not  adhered  to  the 
original  orthography. 
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The  Majfacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents  ^,  part  of  the  fubjeft 
of  a  facred  drama  given  by  the  Englifti  fathers  at  the 
famous  Council  of  Conftance,  in  the  year  141 7,  a  low 
buffoon  of  Herod's  court  is  introduced,  defiring  of  his 
lord  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  that  he  might  be  properly 
qualified  to  ^0  on  the  ad'venture  of  killing  the  mothers 
of  the  children  of  Bejhlehem.  This  tragical  bufmefs  is 
treated  with  the  mod  ridiculous  levity.  The  good 
women  of  Bethlehem  attack  our  knight-errant  with 
their  fpinning-wheels,  break  his  head  with  their  dillafFs, 
abufe  him  as  a  coward  and  a  difgrace  to  chivalry, 
and  feud  him  to  Herod  as  a  recreant  champion  with 

much  ignominy.  It  is  certain  that  our  anceftors 

intended  no  fort  of  impiety  by  thefe  monftrous  and 
unnatural  mixtures.  Neither  the  writers  nor  the 
fpedlators  faw  the  impropriety,  nor  paid  a  feparate 
attention  to  the  comick  and  the  ferious  part  of  thefe 
motley  fcenes ;  at  leaft  they  were  perfuaded  that  the 
folemnity  of  thefubjedl  covered  or  excufed  all  incongrui- 
ties. They  had  no  j  uft  idea  of  decorum,  confequently  but 
little  fenfe  of  the  ridiculous :  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
higheft  burlefque,  on  them  would  have  made  no  fort  of 
imprelTion.  We  muft  not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when 
courage,  devotion,  and  ignorance,  compofed  the  cha- 
radter  of  European  manners  ;  v/hen  the  knight  going  to 
a  tornament,  firll  invoked  his  God,  then  his  miftrefs, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  with  a  fafe  confcience  and 
great  refolution  to  engage  his  antagonift.  In  thefe 
Myfteries  1  have  fometimes  feen  grofs  and  open  obfceni- 
ties.  In  a  play  of  The  Old  and  Nenv  Tejiament  Adam 
and  Eve  are  both  exhibited  on  the  ftage  naked  and 
converfmg  about  their  nakednefs  ;  this  very  pertinently 
introduces  the  next  fcene  ;  in  which  they  have  coverings 
of  fig-leaves.  This  extraordinary  fpedacle  was  beheld 
by  a  numerous  affembly  of  both  fexes  with  great  com- 
pofure :  they  had  the  authority  of  fcripture  for  fuch  a 

3  Mfs.  Digby  134.  Blbl.  Bodl. 

4  This  kind  of  primitive  exhibition  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
King  James  the  Firft,  feveral  perl'ons  appearing  almoft  entirely  naked 
in  one  of  the  Mafks,  which  was  reprefenied  before  him,  his  queen, 
and  a  large  aflembly  of  the  ladies  of  the  couit.  It  is.  If  I  leccolledl 
right,  defcribed  by  Winwood. 

reprefcntation 
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reprefentation,  and  they  gave  matters  juft  as  they  found 
them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genefis.  It  would  have 
been  abfolute  herefy  to  have  departed  from  the  facred 
text  in  perfonating  the  primitive  appearance  of  our  firft 
parents,  whom  the  fpedators  fo  nearly  refembled  in 
fimplicity  ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  the  cafe,  the  dra- 
matics were  ignorant  what  to  rejed  and  what  toretain^." 

I  muft  not  omit,"  adds  Mr.  Warton*,  *'an  anecdote 
entirely  new,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  playing  the 
Myfieries  at  this  period,  [the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,]  which  yet  is  perhaps  of  much  higher  anti- 
quity. In  the  year  1487,  while  Henry  the  feventh  kept 
his  refidence  at  the  caftle  of  Winchefter,  on  occafion  of 
the  birth  of  prince  Arthur,  on  a  Sunday, during  the  time  of 
dinner,  he  was  entertained  with  a  religious  drama  called 
Chrifti  Defcenfus  ad  inferos,  or  Chrifs  defcent  into 
Hell.  It  was  reprefented  by  the  Pueri  Elee?noJynariiy  or 
choir-boys,  of  Hyde  Abbey,  and  Saint  Swithin's  priory, 
two  large  monafteries  at  Winchefter.  This  is  the  only 
proof  I  have  ever  feen  of  choir-boys  ading  in  the  old 
Myjleries :  nor  do  I  recoUeft  any  other  inftance  of  a  royal 
dinner,  even  on  a  feftival,  accompanied  with  this  fpecies 
of  diverfion  ^.  The  ftory  of  this  interlude,  in  which  the 
chief  charadlers  were  Chrift,  Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  and 
John  theBaptift,was  not  uncommon  in  the  ancient  religious 
drama,  and  I  believe  made  a  part  of  what  is  called  the 
LuDus  Paschalis,  or  E after  Play.  It  occurs  in  the 
Coventry  Plays  adled  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day^,  and  in  the 

Whitfun 

5  Warton's  Hist,  op  English  Poetry.  I.  pp.  242,  et  feq, 
^  Hist,  of  E.  P.  II.  p.  206. 

7  «Except,that  on  the  firft  funday  of  the  magnificent  marriage  of  king 
James  of  Scotland  with  the  princefs  Margaret  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  the  feventh,  celebrated  at  Edinburgh  with  high  fplendour, 
•*  after  dynnar  a  Moral ite  was  played  by  the  faid  M after  Inglyfhe 
and  hys  companions  in  the  prefence  of  the  icyng  and  qweene."  On  one 
of  the  preceding  days,  **  after  foupper  the  kynge  and  qweene  beynge 
togaderin  hyr  grett  chamber,  John  Inglyfli  and  hys  companions  ^//3;</.'* 
This  was  in  the  year  1503.  Apud  Leland,  coll.  iii.  p.  300.  Append* 
edit.  1770." 

»  See  an  account  of  the  Coventry  Plays  in  Stevens's  Monaftlcon, 
yol,  J,  p.  238.   ««  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  fpsaking  of  the  Gray-friars  or 

Francifcan« 
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Whitfun-plays  at  Chefter,  where  it  is  called  the  Har- 
rowing OF  Hell.  The  reprefentation  is,  Chrift 
entering  hell  triumphantly,  delivering  our  firft  parents, 

and 

Francifcans  at  Coventry,  fays,  before  the  fuppreffion  of  monafteries 
this  city  was  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  played  therein 
upon  Corpus-Chrifti  dayj  which  pageants  being  afted  with  mighty 
ftate  and  reverence  by  the  friers  of  this  houfe,  had  theatres 
for  the  feveral  fcenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon  wheeles,  and 
drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  better  advantage  of 
the  fpeftators.— An  ancient  manufcript  of  ihe  fame  is  now  to  be  feea 
jn  the  Cottonian  Library,  fab.  effig.  Vcfp.  D.  8.  Sir  William  cites 
this  manufcript  by  the  tide  of  Ludus  Co'venrria;  but  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  that  library,  p.  113,  it  is  named  thus;  A  colledlion  of  plays 
jn  old  Englifli  metre ;  h.  e.  Dramata  facra,  in  quibus  exh'ibentur 
bijioria  Veteris  &  N.  Tejiamenti,  introduBis  quafi  in  fcenam  perjonis 
illic  memoratis,  quas  Jecum  invicem  co/Ioquentes  fro  ingtnio  fingit  poeta, 
Videntur  olim  coram  populoj  five  ad  Injlruendumy  Ji've  ad placendurriy  a 
fratribus  mendicantibus  reprajentata.  It  appears  by  the  latter  end  of  the 
prologue,  that  thefe  plays  or  interludes  were  not  only  played  at  Coven- 
try, but  in  other  towns  and  places  upon  occafion.  And  poflibly  this 
may  be  the  fame  play  which  Stow  tells  us  was  played  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  IV,  which  lafted  for  eight  days.  The  book  feems  by  the 
charadler  and  language  to  be  at  leaft  300  years  old.  It  begins  with 
a  general  prologue,  giving  the  arguments  of  forty  pageants  or  gefti- 
culacions,  (which  were  as  fo  many  feveral  ads  or  fcenes,)  reprefenting 
all  the  hiftories  of  both  teftaments,  from  the  creation  to  the 
chufing  of  St.  Mathias  to  be  an  apoftle.  The  ftories  of  the  New 
Teftament  are  more  largely  exprefled,  viz.  The  Annunciation,  Nati- 
vity, Vifitation;  but  more  efpecially  all  matters  relating  to  the  Paflion 
very  particularly,  the  Refurreftion,  Afcenfion,  the  choice  of  St, 
Matbias  :  after  which  is  alfo  reprefented  the  Affumption,  and  laft 
Judgment.  All  thefe  things  were  treated  of  in  a  "very  homely  ftile, 
as  we  now  think,  infinitely  below  the  dignity  of  the  fubjeft  :  But  it 
feems  the  guft  of  that  age  was  not  nice  and  delicate  in  thefe  matters  j 
the  plain  and  incurious  judgment  of  our  anceftors,  being  prepared 
•with  favour,  and  taking  every  thing  by  the  right  and  eafieft  handle  s 
For  example,  in  the  fcene  relating  to  the  Vifitation  : 

Maria,  But  hufband  of  on  thyng  pray  you  moft  mekeley, 
I  have  knowing  that  our  cofyn  Elizabeth  with  childe  isj 
That  it  pleafe  yow  to  go  to  her  haftyly. 
If  ought  we  myth  comfort  her,  it  wer  to  me  blys» 
yofepb.  A  Gods  fake,  is  fhe  with  child,  fche? 
Than  will  her  hulband  Zachary  be  mery. 
In  Montana  they  dwelle,  fer  hence,  fo  mory  the. 
In  the  city  of  Juda,  I  know  it  verily; 
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and  the  moft  facred  charafters  of  the  old  and  new  tefta- 
ments,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  conveying 
them  into  paradife. — The  compofers  of  the  Myfteries 
did  not  think  the  plain  and  probable  events  of  the  new 
teftament  fufficiently  marvellous  for  an  audience  wha 
wanted  only  to  be  furprifed.  They  frequently  feleded 
their  materials  from  books  which  had  more  of  the  air  of 
romance.  The  fubjedt  of  the  Myfteries  juft  mentioned 
was  borrowed  from  the  Pfeudo-E-vajjgeliumy  or  the  fabulous 
Go/pel,  afcribed  to  Nicodemus  :  a  book,  which  together 
with  the  numerous  apocryphal  narratives,  containing 
infinite  innovations  of  the  evangelical  hiftory,  and  forged 
at  Conftantinople  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Greek 
church,  gave  birth  to  an  endlefs  variety  of  legends  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles ;  and  which, 
in  the  barbarous  ages,  was  better  efteemed  than  the 
genuine  gofpel,  on  account  of  its  improbabilities  and 
abfurdities." 

"  But  whatfoever  was  the  fource  of  thefe  exhibitions, 
they  were  thought  to  contribute  fo  much  to  the  informa- 

tioik 

It  Is  hence,  I  trowe,  myles  two  a  fifty; 
We  ar  like  to  be  wery  or  we  come  at  the  rame« 
I  wole  with  a  good  will,  bleflyd  wyff  Mary ; 
Now  go  we  forth  then  in  Goddys  name,  &c. 

A  little  before  the  refurreftion. 

Uune  dorment  m'llites,  (S*  veniet  anitna  Cbrijli  de  inferno^  cum  Adai]R| 
&  Eva,  Abraham,  John  Baptift,  et  aim, 

^nimaCbriJiu  Come  forth,  Adam,  and  Eve  with  the. 
And  all  my  fryndes  that  herein  be. 
In  paradys  come  forth  with  me 

In  blyfle  for  to  dwelle. 
The  fende  of  hell  that  is  yowr  foo. 
He  /hall  be  wrappyd  and  woundyn  in  woo  ; 
Fro  wo  to  welth  now  fhall  ye  go. 
With  myrth  ever  mor  to  melle. 
,/idam,  1  thank  the.  Lord,  of  thy  grete  grace. 
That  now  is  forgiven  my  gret  trefpace. 
Now  fhall  we  dwellyn  in  blyfsful  place,  &c. 

The  laft  Tcene  or  pageant,  which  reprefents  the  day  of  Judgment, 
begins  thus: 

Mitbaeh 
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tion  and  inlrruflion  of  the  people  on  the  mofl  important 
fubjedls  of  religion,  that  one  of  the  popes  granted  a 
pardon  of  one  thoufand  days  to  every  perfon  who  reforted 
peaceably  to  the  plays  performed  in  the  Whitfun  week  at 
Cheller,  beginning  with  the  creation,  and  ending  with 
the  general  judgment ;  and  this  indulgence  was  fecond- 
edbythe  bilhop  of  the  diocefe,  who  granted  forty  days  of 
pardon :  the  pope  at  the  fame  time  denouncing  the 
lentence  of  damnation  on  all  thofe  incorrigible  fmners 
who  prefumed  to  difturb  or  interrupt  the  due  celebration 
of  thefe  pious  fports*.  It  is  certain  that  they  had  their 
ufe,  not  only  in  teaching  the  great  truths  of  Icripture  to 
men  who  could  not  read  the  bible,  but  in  abolifliing  the 
barbarous  attachment  to  military  games,  and  the  bloody 
contentions  of  the  tornament,  which  had  fo  long  pre- 
vailed as  the  fole  fpecies  of  popular  amufement.  Rude 
and  even  ridiculous  as  they  were,  they  foftened  the 
manners  of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public  attention 
to  fpedtacles  in  which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and 
by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  thofe  of  bodily 
ftrength  and  favage  valour." 

I  may  add,  that  thefe  reprefentations  were  fo  far  from 
being  confidered  as  indecent  or  profane,  that  even  a 
fupreme  pontiff.  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  about  the  year 
1416,  compofed  and  caufed  to  be  afted  before  him  on 
Corpus  Chrifli  day,  a  Myftery,  in  which  was  reprefented 
the  court  of  the  king  of  heauen 

Thefe  religious  dramas  were  ufually  reprefented  on 
holy  feftivals  in  or  near  churches.  "  In  feveral  o£ 
our  old  fcriptural  plays,"  fays  Mr.  Warton,  **  we  fee 

Michael.  Surgite,  All  men  aryfe, 
Venice  ad  Judicium  } 
For  now  is  fet  the  High  Juftice, 
And  hath  aflignyd  the  day  of  dome; 
Kepe  you  redyly  to  this  grett  aflyfe, 
Eoch  gret  and  fmall,  all  and  fum, 
And  of  your  anfwer  you  now  advife, 
What  you  ill  all  fay  when  that  yow  com,"  &C. 

Hijforia  HiJIrionicaj  8vo.  1699,  pp.  15,  17,  18,  19. 
•  MflT.  Harl.  2124.  2013. 
9  HifiriomapXt  41:0.  1633,  p.  112. 
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fome  of  the  fcenes  directed  to  be  repreferrted  cum  cantu  et 
trganis,  a  common  rubrick  in  a  miflal.  That  is,  becaufe 
ihey  were  performed  in  a  church  where  the  choir  afiifted. 
There  is  a  curious  pafTage  in  Lambarde's  Topographi- 
cal Dictionary  S  written  about  the  year  1570,  much  to 
ourpurpofe,  which  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  tranfcribe. 
*'  In  the  dayes  of  ceremonial  religion,  they  ufed  at 
Wytney  (in  Oxfordfliire)  to  fet  fourthe  yearly  in  maner 
of  a  Ihew  or  interlude,  the  refurreClion  of  our  Lord,  &c. 
For  the  which  purpofes,  and  the  more  lyvely  heareby  to 
exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  aClion  of  the  refurredlion,  the 
prieftes  garniflied  out  certain  fmall  puppettes,reprefenting 
the  perlons  of  Chrift,  theWatchman,  Marie,  and  others ; 
amongeft  the  which,  one  bore  the  parte  of  a  wakinge 
watchman,  who  efpiinge  Chrifte  to  arrife,  made  a  conti- 
nual noyce  like  to  the  found  that  is  caufed  by  the 
metynge  of  two  ftickes,  and  was  therefore  commonly 
called  Jack  Snacker  of  Wytney,  The  like  toye  I  myfelf, 
beinge  then  a  childe,  once  fawe  in  Powles  church,  at 
London,  at  a  feaft  of  Whitfuntyde ;  wheare  the  comynge 
downe  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  fet  forthe  by  a  white  pigeon, 
that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be  fene  ia 
the  mydft  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile,  and  by  a  longe 
cenfer*  which  defcendinge  out  of  the  fame  place  almoft 
to  the  verie  grounde,  was  fwinged  up  and  downe  at  fuch 
a  lengthe,  that  it  reached  with  thone  fwepe  almoft  to  the 
weft-gate  of  the  churche,  and  with  the  other  to  the 
quyre  ftaires  of  the  fame ;  breathinge  out  over  the 
whole  churche  and  companie  a  moft  pleafant  perfume 
of  fuch  fwete  thinges  as  burned  therein.  With  the  like 
doome-fhews  they  ufed  everie  where  to  furnifh  fondrye 
parts  of  theire  church  fervice,  as  by  their  fpeftacles  of 
the  nativitie,  palTion,  and  afcenfion^,"  &c. 

'  P.  459,  edit.  1730.  4to. 

*  This  may  ferve  to  explain  a  very  extraordinary  pafTage  in  Stowe's 
^nnales,  p.  650,  edit.  1605:  *'  And  on  the  morrovve  hee  [King 
'Edward  the  Fourth]  went  crowned  in  Paul  s  church  in  London,  in 
the  honor  of  God  and  S.  Paule,  and  there  an  Angell  came  downs}  and 
■cenfed  him," 

3  Warton's  Hist,  of  E.  P.  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 
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In  a  preceding  paflage  Mr.  Warton  has  mentioned 
that  the  finging  boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and  St.  Swithin's 
Priory  at  Winchefter  performed  a  Myftery  before  king 
Henry  the  Seventh  in  1487 ;  adding,  that  this  is  the  only 
inftance  he  has  met  with  of  choir-boys  performing  in 
Myfteries ;  but  it  appears  from  the  accompts  of  various 
monafteries  that  this  was  a  very  ancient  praftice,  pro- 
bably -co-eval  with  the  earlieft  attempts  at  dramatick. 
reprefentations.  In  the  year  1378,  the  fcholars,  or 
chorifters  of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  prefented  a  petition 
to  king  Richard  the  fecond,  praying  his  Majefty  to 
prohibit  fome  ignorant  and  unexperienced  perfons  from 
adling  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  clergy  of  the  church,  who  had  ex- 
pended confiderable  fums  for  a  publick  prefent  ation  of 
that  play  at  the  enfuing  Chriftmas.  About  twelve  years 
afterwards,  the  Parifh  Clerks  of  London,  as  Stowe  in- 
forms us,  performed  fpiritual  plays  at  Skinner's  Well  for 
three  days  fuccelTively,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  nobles  of  the  realm.  And  in  1409,  the  tenth  year 
of  king  Henry  IV.  they  acted  at  Clerkenwell  for  eight 
days  fucceffiveJy  a  play,  which  "  was  matter  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,"  and  probably  concluded  with  the 
day  of  judgment,  in  the  prefence  of  moft  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England*. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  fome  curious  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  thefe  Miracle-plays,  which  "  ap- 
pear in  a  roll  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Baffingborne  in 

4  Probably  either  the  Chefter  or  Coventry  Myfteries.  *'  In  the 
ignorant  ages  the  Parifh-clerks  of  London  might  juftly  be  confidered 
as  a  literary  fociety.  It  was  an  eflential  part  of  their  profeflion  not 
only  to  fing,  but  to  read  j  an  accomplifhment  almoft  wholly  confined 
to  the  clergy  5  and,  on  the  whole,  theyfeem  to  come  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  religious  fraternity.  They  were  incorporated  into  a  guild 
or  fellowfhip  by  king  Henry  the  third  about  the  year  1240,  under 
the  patronage  of  faint  Nicholas.  Their  profeflion,  employment, 
and  charafter,  naturally  didtated  to  this  fpiritual  brotherhood  the 
reprefentation  of  plays,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fcriptural  kind:  and 
their  conftant  pradlice  in  Ihews,  proceflions,  and  vocal  mufick,  eafily. 
accounts  for  their  addrefs  in  detaining  the  beft  company  which 
England  afforded  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  a  religious  farce,  for 
more  than  OQe  week."  Warton's  Hist,  of  £.  P.  Vol.11,  p.  396, 

Cambridgelhixe^ 
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Cambridgefliire,  which  is  anaccompt  of  the  expences  and 
receptions  for  adting  the  play  of  Sai  nt  George  at  Baf- 
fmgborne,  on  the  feaft  of  faint  Margaret,  in  the  year  1 5 1 1 . 
They  colleded  upwards  of  four  pounds  in  twenty- feveii 
neighbouring  parilhes  for  furnilhing  the  play.  They 
difburfed  about  two  pounds  in  the  reprefentation.  Thefe 
difburfements  are  to  four  minftrels,  or  waits,  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  three  days,  vs.  vjd.  To  the  players,  ia 
bread  and  ale,  iijs.  ijd.  To  the  garnement-man  for 
garnements  and  propyrts^,  that  is,  for  dreffes,  deco- 
rations, and  implements,  and  for  play-books,  xxs.  To 
John  Hobard,  brotherhoode  preejle,  that  is,  a  prieft  of 
the  guild  in  the  church,  for  the  play-book,  ijs.  viiid. 
,  For  the  crofte,  or  field  in  which  the  play  was  exhibit- 
ed, js.  For  propyrte-makingy  or  furniture,  js.  ivd,- 
For  fi{h  and  bread,  and  to  fetting  up  the  ftages,  ivd. 
For  painting  three  fanchoms  and  four  tormentors y  words 
which  I  do  not  underfland,  but  perhaps  fantoms  and 

devils  .    The  reft  was  expended  for  a  feaft  on  the 

occafion,  in  which  are  recited  '  Four  chicken  for  the 
gentilmen,  ivd.'  It  appears  by  the  manufcript  of  the 
Coventry  plays,that  a  temporary  fcafFold  only  was  ereded 
for  thefe  performances^," 

5  «<  The  property-room,"  as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved,  Is  yet 
known  at  our  theatreis." 

The  following  lift  of  the  properties  ufed  in  a  Myftery  formed  on  the 
ftory  of  Tobit  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Broad- 
gate,  Lincoln,  in  July  1563,  (6  Eliz.)  appeared  in  The  Gentleman  z 
Magazine  for  June,  1787: 

*'  Lying  at  Mr.  Norton  s  boufe  in  tenure  of  iVilliam  Smart* 

<<  Firft  Hell-mouth,  with  a  nether  chap.  Item,  A  prifon,  with  a 
•overing.    It.  Sarah's  chamber." 

Remaining  in  St.  Sivitbin's  church. 
It.  A  great  Idol.  It.  A  tomb  with  a  covering.  It.  The  cyty  of 
Jerufalem  with  towers  and  pinacles.  It,  The  cyty  of  Rages,  with 
towers  and  pinacles.  It.  The  city  of  Nineveh.  It,  The  kings  palace 
of  Nineveh.  It.  Old  Tobyes  houfe.  It,  The  kyngs  palace  at  Laches, 
It.  A  firmament  with  a  firey  cloud,  and  a  double  cloud,  in  the  cujiody 
of  Thomas  Fulbeck,  Alderman.^'' 

^  Hist,  of  E.  P.  Vol.  IIL  p.  326.  «  Strype,  under  the  year  1559> 
fays,  that  after  a  grand  feaft  at  Guildhall,  **  the  fame  day  was  a  fcaffold 
fet  up  in  the  hall  for  a  play,"   Ann.  Ref,  I.  J97.  edit.  X725. 
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In  the  ancient  religious  plays  the  Devil  was  very  fre- 
quently introduced.  He  was  ufually  reprefented  with 
horns,  a  very  wide  mouth,  (by  means  of  a  mafk)  flaring 
eyes,  a  large  nofe,  a  red  beard,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail. 
His  conftant  attendant  was  the  Vice,  (the  buffoon  of  the 
piece,)  whofe  principal  employment  it  was  to  belabour 
the  Devil  with  his  wooden  dagger,  and  to  make  him  roar, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace^. 

As  the  Myfieries  or  Miracle -plays  **  frequently  required 
the  introduction  of  allegorical  charafters,  fuch  as  Cha- 
rity, Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the  like,  and  as  the 
common  poetry  of  the  times,  efpecially  among  the 
French,  began  to  deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays 
were  formed  entirely  confiding  of  fuch  perfonifications. 
Thefe  were  called  Mor ALrriEs.  The  Miracle-plays 
or  Mysteries  were  totally  deftitute  of  invention  and 
plan:  they  tamely  reprefented  ftories,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  fcripture,  or  the  refpedlive  legend.  But 
the  Moralities  indicate  dawnings  of  the  dramatick 
art:  they  contain  fome  rudiments  of  a  plot,  and  even 
attempt  to  delineate  characters,  and  to  paint  manners. 
From  hence  the  gradual  tranfition  to  real  hiftorical  per- 
fonages  was  natural  and  obvious^." 

Dr.  Percy  in  liis  account  of  the  Englifh  Stage  has 
given  an  Analyfis  of  two  ancient  Moralities,  entitled 
E'very  Man,  and  Lujiy  Jwventusy  from  which  a  perfedb 
notion  of  this  kind  of  drama  may  be  obtained.  E'very 
Manw3.s  written  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Lajly  'Jw^jentus  in  that  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth. 
As  Dr.  Percy's  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
Englifh  Poetry  is  in  the  hands  of  every  fcholar,  I  fhall 
content  myfelf  with  merely  referring  to  it.  Many 
other  Moralities  are  yet  extant,  of  fome  of  which  I 

7  <f  It  was  a  pretty  part  in  the  old  church-playes,"  fays  Bifhop  Har- 
fenet,  *'  when  the  nimble  Vice  would  fkip  up*nimbly  like  a  Jacke-an- 
apes  into  the  Devil's  necke,  and  ride  the  devil  a  courfe,  and  belabour 
him  with  his  wooden  dagger,  till  he  made  him  roar,  whereat  the  peo- 
ple would  laugh  to  fee  the  Devil  fo  Vice-haunted."  Harfenet's  Dc- 
claration  of  Fop'ijh  Impojluresy  &c.  4to.  1603. 

8  Warton's  Hist,  of  E.  P.  I.  p,  242.  Fe:cf&  Reliques  of  Ancient 
EngHfh  Foetryf  Vol.  I.  p.  128, 
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lhall  give  the  titles  below  ^.  Of  one,  which  is  not  now 
extant,  we  have  a  curious  account  in  a  book  entitled 

Mount  Tabor i  or  Fri'vate  Exercifes  of  a  Penitent  Sinner, 
by  R.  W,  [R.  Willis.]  Ejqr,  publijhed  in  the  year  of  his 
age  Anno  Domini^  1639;'*  an  extradl  from  which 
will  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  old 
Moralities  than  a  long  diflcrtation  on  the  fubjedl. 

*'  Upon  a  stage-play  which  1  saw  when 
i  was  a  child. 

*'  In  the  city  of  Glouceiler  the  manner  is,  (as  I  think: 
it  is  in  other  like  corporations,)  that  when  players  of 
enterludes  come  to  towne,  they  firft  attend  the  Mayor, 
to  enforme  him  what  noble-mans  fervants  they  are,  and 
fo  to  get  licence  for  their  publike  playing;  and  if  the 
Mayor  like  the  adors,  or  would  Ihew  refpeft  to  their 
lord  and  mailer,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  firft 
play  before  himfelf  and  the  Aldermen  and  Common- 
Counfell  of  the  city ;  and  that  is  called  the  Mayors  play  • 
where  every  one  that  will,  comes  in  without  money,  the 
Mayor  giving  the  players  a  reward  as  hee  thinks  fit  to 
Ihevv  refpedl  unto  them.  At  fuch  a  play,  my  father 
tooke  me  with  him,  and  made  me  ftand  between  his 
leggs,  as  he  fate  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  faw 
and  heard  very  well.  The  play  was  called  The  Cradle 
of  Security wherein  was  perfonated  a  king  or  fome 
great  prince,  with  his  courtiers  of  feveral  kinds,  among 
which  three  ladies  were  in  fpecial  grace  with  him ;  and 
they  keeping  him  in  delights  and  pleafares,  drew  him 
from  his  graver  counfellors,  hearing  of  fermons,  and 

9  Magnificence^  written  by  John  Skelton  ;  Impatient  Poverty,  1560  ; 
^be  Life  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene,  1 567;  The  T^rial  of 
7Vffl/"a/'«,  1567  }  The  Nice  Wanton,  1568J  The  Difobedient  Cbild,  no 
date  }  The  Marriage  oflVit  and  Science,  1 570  j  The  Interlude  of  Toutb, 
no  date  ;  The  longer  thou  liveji,  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  no  date  j  The 
Interlude  of  Wealth  and  Health,  no  date;  All  for  Money,  1578;  The 
ConJiiSl  of  Confcience,  1581  ;  The  three  Ladies  of  London,  1.5843  The 
three  Lords  of  London,  1 590  j  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  &c. 

*  The  Cradle  of  Securitle  is  mentioned  with  feveral  other  Moralities, 
in  a  play  which  has  not  been  printed,  entitled  Sir  'Jbomas  More,  Mfl". 
Harl.  3768. 
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liftening  to  good  councell  and  admonitions,  that  in 
the  end  they  got  him  to  lye  down  in  a  cradle  upon  the 
llage,  where  thefe  three  ladies,  joyning  in  a  fweet  fong, 
rocked  him  afleepe,  that  he  fnorted  againe;  and  in  the 
meane  time  clofely  conveyed  under  the  cloaths  where- 
withal! he  was  covered,  a  vizard,  like  a  fwines  fnout, 
upon  his  face,  with  three  wire  chains  faftened  thereunto, 
the  other  end  whereof  being  holden  feverally  by  thofe 
three  ladies  ;  who  fall  to  finging  againe,  and  then 
difcovered  his  face,  that  the  fpedlators  might  fee  how 
they  had  transformed  him,  going  on  with  their  iinging, 
Whilft  all  this  was  adling,  there  came  forth  of  another 
doore  at  the  farthefl:  end  of  the  Itage,  two  old  men  ;  the 
one  in  blew,  with  a  ferjeant  at  armes  his  mace  on 
his  fhoulder;  the  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  others 
Ihoulder  ;  and  ib  they  two  went  along  with  a  foft  pace 
round  about  by  the  fkirt  of  the  ftage,  till  at  laft  they 
came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in  the 
greateft  jollity;  and  then  the  foremoft  old  man  with 
his  mace  ftroke  a  fearfull  blow  upon  the  cradle  ;  where- 
with all  the  courtiers,  with  the  three  ladies,  and  the 
vizard,  all  vaniflied  ;  and  the  defolate  prince  ftarting  up 
bare-faced,  and  finding  himfelf  thus  fent  for  to  judge- 
ment, made  a  lamentable  complaint  of  his  miferable 
cafe,  and  fo  was  carried  away  by  wicked  fpirits.  This 
prince  did  perfonate  in  the  Morall,  the  wicked  of  the 
world;   the  three  ladies.    Pride,  Covetoufnefs,  and 
Luxury  ;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  laft  judgement.    This  fight  took  fuch  impreflion  in 
me,  that  when  I  came  towards  mans  ellate,  it  was  as 
frefh  in  my  memory,  as  if  I  had  feen  it  newly  afted*." 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  born  in 
the  fame  year  with  our  great  poet  (1564).  Suppofing 
him  to  have  been  feven  or  eight  years  old  when  he  faw 
this  interlude,  the  exhibition  muft  have  been  in  1571 
or  1572. 

»  Mount  Tabor,  fefc.  8vo.  1639,  pp.  110,  et  feq.  With  this 
curious  extraft  I  was  favoured,  feveral  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Bowie  of  Idmiflon  near  Saiifbury. 

I  am 
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I  am  unable  to  afcertain  when  the  firft  Morality  appear- 
ed, but  incline  to  think  not  fooner  than  the  reign  ot  king 
Edward  the  Fourth  ( 1 460) .  The  publick  pageants  of  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth  were  uncommonly  fplen- 
did^ ;  and  being  then  firft  enlivened  by  the  introdutlioni 
of  fpeaking  allegorical  perfonages  properly  and  charac- 
teriftically  habited,  they  naturally  led  the  way  to  thofe 
perfonifications  by  which  Moralities  were  diftinguiftied 
from  the  fimpler  religious  dramas  called  Myfteries.  We 
muft  not  however  fuppofe,  that,  after  Moralities  were  in- 
troduced, Myfteries  ceafed  to  be  exhibited.  We  have 
already  feen  that  a  Myftery  was  reprefented  before  king 
Henry  the  Seventh  at  Winchefter  in  1487.  Sixteen  years 
afterwards,  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  the  .marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  king  James  of  Scotland,  a  Morality  was 
performed"*.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry 

the 

3  See  Warton's  Hist,  of  E.  P.  Vol.11,  p.  199. 

4  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  Annalei)  folio,  1664,  after  having  given  an 
account  of  the  Statute,  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  i.  by  which  Henry  was 
declared  king  of  Ireland,  and  Ireland  made  a  kingdom,  informs  us,  that 
the  new  law  was  proclaimed  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  St.  Leger,  and  a  great  number  of  peers,  who  at- 
tended in  their  parliament  robes.  It  is  needlefs,"  (he  adds,)  "  to 
mention  the  feafts,  comedlesy  and  fports,  which  followed."  <*  Epulas, 
comadias.f  et  certamina  ludicra,  quae  fequebantnr,  quid  attinet  dicere  ?'* 
The  mention  of  comedies  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  our  fifter  king- 
dom had  gone  before  us  in  the  cultivation  of  the  drama  j  but  I  find 
from  a  Mf.  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  what  are 
here  called  comediesy  were  nothing  more  than  pageants.  *'  In  the 
parliament  of  1541,"  (fays  the  author  of  the  memoir,)  "  whereia 
'Henry  VIIL  Wiis  declared  king  of  Ireland,  there  were  prefent  the 
earls  of  Ormond  and  Defmond,  the  lord  Barry,  M'Gilla  Phaedrig, 
chieftaine  of  Oflbry,  the  fon  of  O'Bryan,  M'Carthy  More,  with 
many  Irilh  lords;  and  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day  they  rode  about  the 
ftreets  in  their  parliament-robes,  and  the  Nine  Worthies  was 
played,  and  the  Mayor  bore  the  mace  before  the  deputy  on  horfeback." 

Two  of  Bale's  Myfteries,  God's  JPromifes,  and  St.  John  Baptijiy  we 
Jiave  been  lately  told,  were  adled  by  young  men  at  the  market-crofs  in 
Kilkenny,  on  a  funday,  in  the  year  1552.  See  Walker's  Bffay  on  tht 
Jr'ijh  Stage,  4to.  1789,  and  CoUeB,  de  Rebus  Hiber.  Vol.  li.  p.  388  : 
but  there  is  a  flight  error  in  the  date.  Bale  has  himfelf  informed  us, 
that  he  was  confecrated  Bifhop  of  Oflbry,  Februarys,  1552-3,  (not 
on  the  25th  of  March,  as  the  writer  of  Bale's  Life  in  jBiograpbia  Brt- 
iannka  afferts^)  and  that  he  foon  afterwards  went  to  his  palace  in  Kil- 

C  4  kenny* 
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the  Eighth  they  were  perhaps  performed  indifcriminafe- 
ly  ;  but  Myfteries  were  probably  feldom  reprefented 
after  the  llatute  34  and  35  Henry  Vlll,  c.  i.  which  was 
made,  as  the  preamble  informs  us,  with  a  view  that  the 
kingdom  fhould  be  purged  and  cleanfed  of  all  religious 
plays y  interludes,  rhymes,  ballads,  and  fongs,  which  are 

kenny.  Thefe  Myfteries  were  exhibited  there  on  the  20th  of  Auguft, 
3553,  the  day  on  which  Queen  Mary  was  proclaimed,  as  appears  from 
his  own  account :  On  the  xx  daye  of  Auguft  was  the  ladye  Marye 
•with  us  at  Kilkennye  proclaimed  Qu^ene  of  England,  &c. — The  yonge 
men  in  the  forenone  played  a  tragedye  of  Gods  Promijes  in  the  old 
lanve,  at  the  market-crolfe,  with  organe-plainges  and  fonges,  very 
aptely.  In  the  afternone  agayne  they  played  a  comedie  of  SanSi  Joban 
Baptijies  preachinges,  of  Chriftes  baptifynge,  and  of  his  temptacion  in 
the  wildernefte  ;  to  the  fmall  contentacion  of  the  preftes  and  other  pa- 
piftes  there."  The  Vocacyon  of  Joban  BaUticci^mo.  nodate,  fign.CS. 

The  only  theatre  in  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  a 
booth  (if  it  may  be  called  a  theatre)  eredled  in  Hoggin  Green,  now 
College  Green,  where  Myfteries  and  Moralities  were  occafionally  per- 
formed. It  is  ftrange,  that  fo  lately  as  in  the  year  1600,  at  a  time 
when  many  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  had  been  exhibited  in  England,  and 
lord  Montjoy,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  patrons,  lord  Eflex  and  lord 
Southampton,  was  Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  old  play  of  Gorboduck,  writ- 
ten in  the  infancy  of  the  ftage,  (for  this  piece  had  been  originally 
prefented  in  1^62,  under  the  name  of  Ferrex  and  Pcrrex,J  Ihould 
have  been  performed  at  the  Caftle  of  Dublin  :  but  fuch  is  the  faft,  if 
we  may  believe  Chetwood  the  prompter,  who  mentions  that  old  Mr, 
Aftibury  had  feen  a  bill  dated  the  7th  of  September  1601,  (queen 
Elizabeth's  birth-day,)  for  ivax  tapers  for  the  play  of  Gorboduck 
done  at  the  CaJiUy  one  and  twenty  /hillings  and  two  groat s»^^  Whether 
any  plays  were  reprefented  in  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  I 
am  unable  to  afcertain.  Barnaby  Riche,  who  has  given  a  curious  ac- 
count of  Dublin  in  the  year  1610,  makes  no  mention  of  any  theatrical 
exhibition.  In  1635,  when  lord  Strafford  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  thea- 
tre, probably  under  his  patronage,  was  built inWerburgh-ftreetj  which, 
under  the  conduft  of  the  well  known  John  Ogilby,  Mafter  of  the  Re- 
vels in  Ireland,  continued  open  till  Oftober  1641,  when  it  was  fhut 
up  by  order  of  the  Lords  Juftices.  At  this  theatre  Shirley's  Royal 
Majier  was  originally  reprefented  in  1639,  and  Burnel's  Landgartha 
in  1641.  In  1662  Ogilby  was  reftored  to  his  office,  and  a  new  theatre 
was  eredled  in  Orange-ftreet,  (fince  called  Smock- Alley)  part  of  which 
fell  down  in  the  year  1671.  Agrippa^  King  of  Alboj  a  tragedy  tranf- 
lated  from  the  French  of  Quinault,  was  adled  there  before  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  in  1675  ;  and  it  continued  open,  I  believe,  till  the  death  of 
king  Charles  the  Second.  The  difturbances  which  followed  in  Ireland 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  all  theatrical  entertainments. 

equally 
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equally  pejiiferous  and  noyfome  to  the  commonweal.  Ac 
this  time  both  Moralities  and  Myfteries  were  made  the 
vehicle  of  religious  controverfy  ;  Bale's  Comedy  of  the 
three  Laivs  of  Naturey  printed  in  1538,  (which  in  faft  is 
a  Myftery,)  being  a  difguifed  fatire  againft  popery  ;  as 
the  Morality  of  Lujiy  Ju^entus  was  written  exprefsly 
with  the  fame  view  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Sixth  2.  In  that  of  his  fuccefTor  queen  Mary,  Myfteries 
were  again  revived,  as  appendages  to  the  papiftical  wor- 
ihip.  In  the  year  1556,"  fays  Mr.Warton,  a  goodly 
Jf  age -play  of  the  PaJJion  of  Chriji  was  prefented  at  the 
Grey-friars  in  London,  on  Gorpus-ChrilH  day,  before 
the  Lord-Mayor,  the  Privy-council,  and  many  great 
eftates  of  the  realm.  Strype  alfo  mentions,  under  the 
year  1557,  a  ftage-play  at  the  Grey-friers,  of  the  Paffion 
of  Chrift,  on  the  the  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  in 
London  againft  France,  and  in  honour  of  that  occafion. 
On  Saint  Olave's  day  in  the  fame  year,  the  holiday  of  the 
church  in  Silver-ftreet  which  is  dedicated  to  that  faint, 
was  kept  with  much  folemnity.  At  eight  of  the  clock 
at  night,  began  a  ftage-play  of  goodly  matter,  being  the 
miraculous  hiftory  of  the  life  of  that  faint,  which  con- 
tinued four  hours,  and  concluded  with  many  religious 
fongs"*-."  No  Myfteries,  I  believe,  were  reprefented 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  fuch  as  were 
occafionally  performed  by  thofe  who  were  favourers  of 
the  popifti  religion  5,   and  thofe  already  mentioned, 

known 

3  *t  This  mode  of  attack"  { as  Mr.  Warton  has  obferved)  "  was 
feldom  returned  by  the  oppofite  party  :  the  catholick  worfliip  founded 
onfenfiblereprefentations  afforded  a  much  better  hold  for  ridicule,  than 
the  religion  of  fome  of  the  fefts  of  the  reformers,  which  was  of  a  more 
fimple  and  fpiritual  nature.''  Hist,  of  E.  P.  Vol.11,  p.  378,  n. 
The  interlude,  however,  called  Every  Man,  which  was  Written  ia 
defence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is 
an  exception.  It  appears  alfo  from  a  proclamation  promulgated  early 
in  the  reign  of  his  fon,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  that 
the  favourers  of  popery  about  that  time  had  levelled  feveraldramatick  in- 
vectives againft  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers* 

4  Hist,  of  E.  P.  Vol.  Til.  p.  326. 

5  That  Myfteries  were  occafionally  reprefented  in  the  early  part  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  appears  from  the  aflertions  of  the  controver- 

fial 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Chefter  Myfteries,  which  had 
been  originally  compofed  in  1328,  were  revived  in  the 
time  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  (1533,)  and  again  per- 
formed at  Chefter  in  the  year  1600.  The  laft  Myftery, 
I  believe,  ever  reprefented  in  England,  was  that  of 
Chriji*s  Paffion,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Firft, 
which  Prynne  tells  us  was  performed  at  Elie-Houfe 
in  Holborne,  when  Gundomar  lay  there,  on  Good- 
friday  at  night,  at  which  there  were  thoufands  prefent  V* 

In  France  the  reprefentation  of  Myfteries  was  forbid 
an  the  year  154.8,  when  the  fraternity  aflbciated  under 
the  name  of  The  ASior:  of  our  Saojiour^s  PaJJion,  who  had 
received  letters  patent  from  king  Charles  the  Sixth  in 
1402,  and  had  for  near  150  years  exhibited  religious 
plays,  built  their  new  theatre  on  the  fite  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  houfe  ;  and  were  authorifed  by  an  Arret  of 
parliament  to  aft,  on  condition  that  they  ftiould  med- 
dle with  none  but  profane  fubj efts,  fuch  as  are  lawful  and 
honeft,  and  not  reprefent  any  facred  Myfteries  7,"  Re- 
prefentations  founded  on  holy  writ  continued  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  Italy  till  the  year  1660,  and  the  Myftery  of 
Chrift's  Palfion  was  reprefented  at  Vienna  fo  lately  a« 
the  early  part  of  the  prefent  century. 

Having  thus  occafionally  mentioned  foreign  theatres, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  obferve,  that  the  ftages  of 
France  fo  lately  as  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  were  entirely  unfurnifhed  with  fcenery  or  any  kind 
of  decoration,  and  that  the  performers  at  that  time  re- 
mained on  the  ftage  the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition  ; 
in  which  mode  perhaps  our  Myfteries  in  England  were 
reprefented.  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to 
the  elder  Scaliger,  in  whofe  Poeticks  is  the  following 
curious  paflage.       Nunc  in  Gallia  ita  agunt  fabulas,  ut 

fial  writers.  They  play"  (fays  one  of  them,)  '*  and  counterfeltc 
the  whole  Paffion  fo  trimly,  with  all  the  feven  forowes  of  our  lady, 
as  though  it  had  been  nothing  elfe  but  a  fimple  and  plain  enterlude,  to 
make  boyes  laugh  at,  and  a  little  to  recreate  forowful  harts.".  Bec" 
hive  of  the  Romijhe  Churche,  1 580,  p.  207.  See  alfo  fupra,  p.  19,  n.  5. 
^  Hijlriomajiix,  quarto,  1633,  p.  J17.  n. 

7  Riccoboni's  Account  tftbe  Theatres  of  Europej  8vo.  1741,  p.  124* 
2  omnia 
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omnia  in  confpeftu  fint ;  universus  apparatus  dif-- 
pofitis  fublimibus  Jedibus.  Ferfona  ipfa  nunquam  difce^ 
dunt :  qui  filent  pro  abfentibus  habentur.  At  enimvero 
perridiculum,  ibi  fpedlatorem  videre  te  audire,  et  te  vi- 
dere  teipfum  non  audire  qu^  alius  coram  te  de  te  lo- 
quatur;  quafi  ibi  non  fis,  ubi  es :  cum  tamen  maxi- 
ma poet^  vis  fit,  fufpendere  animos,  atque  eos  facere 
femper  expeftantes.  At  hie  tibi  novum  fit  nihil ;  ut  prius 
fatietas  fubrepat,  quam  obrepat  fames.  Itaque  refle 
objecit  ^fchylo  Euripides  apud  Arittophanem  in  Ranis, 
quod  Niobem  et  Achillem  in  fcenam  introduxifTet  capite 
co-operto  ;  neque  nunquam  ullum  verbum  qui  fiat  lo- 
quuti**."  That  is,  **  At  prefent  in  France  [about  the 
year  1556]  plays  are  reprefented  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
nothing  is  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  the  fpedator.  The 
whole  apparatus  of  the  theatre  confifls  of  fome  high  feats 
ranged  in  proper  order.  The  perfons  of  the  fcene  never 
depart  during  the  reprefentation  :  he  who  ceafes  to  fpeak, 
is  confidered  as  if  he  were  no  longer  on  the  ftage.  But  ' 
in  truth  it  is  extremely  ridiculous,  that  the  ipedlator 
ihould  fee  the  adtor  liftening,  and  yet  he  himfelf  Ihould 
not  hear  what  one  of  his  fellovv-adlors  fays  concerning 
him,  though  in  his  own  prefence  and  within  his  hear- 
ing :  as  if  he  were  abfent,  while  he  is  prefent.  It  is 
the  great  objeft  of  the  dramatick  poet  to  keep  the  mind 
in  a  conftant  ftate  of  fufpence  and  expectation.  But  in 
our  theatres,  there  can  be  no  novelty,  no  furprife :  info- 

*  Jul.  Csef.  Scaligeri  Poetices  Libri  Septem,  Folio,  156 1.  1.  i« 
C.  21.  Julius  C-efar  Scaliger  died  at  Agen,  in  the  province  of  Guienne 
in  France,  on  the  zifl:  of  Odober,  1558,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
He  wrote  his  Poeticks  in  that  town  a  tew  years  before  his  death. 

Riccoboni  gives  us  the  fame  account  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  French 
Theatre.  In  the  reprefentations  of  the  Myfteries,  the  theatre  re- 
prefented paradife,  hell,  heaven,  and  earth,  all  at  once  }  and  though 
the  aftion  varied,  there  was  no  change  of  the  decorations.  After  an 
a£lor  had  performed  his  part,  he  did  not  go  off  the  ftage,  but  retired 
to  a  corner  of  it,  and  fate  there  in  full  view  of  all  the  fpedlators."  Hif- 
torical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Theatres  in  Europe,  o^lavo,  I74I> 
p.  118.  We  fhall  prefently  fee  that  at  a  much  later  period,  and  long 
after  the  Myfteries  had  ceafed  to  be -exhibited,  though  the  adtioa 
changed,  there  was  no  change  of  decoration,"  either  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. 

much 
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much  that  the  fpeftator  is  more  likely  to  be  fatiated  with 
what  he  has  already  feen,  than  to  have  any  appetite  for 
what  is  to  come.  Upon  this  ground  it  was,  that  Euri- 
pides objedted  to^lchylus,  in  The  Frogs  of  Ariftophanes, 
for  having  introduced  Niobe  and  Achilles  as  mutes  upoa 
the  fcene,  with  a  covering  which  entirely  concealed  their 
heads  from  the  fpedators.'* 

Another  pradlice,  equally  extraordinary,  is  mentioned 
by  Bulenger  in  his  treatife  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres.  In  his  time,  fo  late  as  in  the  year  1600,  all 
the  attors  employed  in  a  dramatick  piece  came  on  the 
ftage  in  a  troop,  before  the  play  began,  and  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  fpedators,  in  order,  lays  he,  to  raife 
the  expectation  of  the  audience,  **  Putem  tamen  (quod 
hodieque  jit  J  omnes  adlores  antequam  finguli  agerent, 
confelHm  et  in  turba  in  profcenium  prodiiffe,  ut  fui  ex- 
peftationem  commoverent  I  know  not  whether  this 
was  ever  pradifed  in  England.  Inftead  of  raifing,  it 
Ihould  feem  more  likely  to  reprefs,  expedlation.  1  fup- 
pofe,  however,  this  writer  conceived  the  audience  would 
be  animated  by  the  number  of  the  characters,  and  that 
this  difplay  would  operate  on  the  gaping  fpedlators  like 
fome  of  our  modern  enormous  play-bills  ;  in  which  the 
length  of  the  Ihow  fometimes  conftitutes  the  principal 
merit  of  the  entertainment. 

Mr.  Warton  obferves  that  Moralities  were  become  fo 
fafhionable  a  fpedlacle  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  that  John  Raftall,  a  learned  typo- 
grapher, brother-in-law  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  extended 
its  province,  which  had  been  hitherto  confined  either  to 
moral  allegory,  or  to  religion  blended  with  buffoonery, 
and  conceived  a  defign  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  fci« 
ence  and  philofophy.  With  this  view  he  publilhed  A neixj 
Interlude  and  amery,  of  the  nature  of  the  iiij.  Ele- 
ments, declaring  many  proper  points  of  philofophy  naturall, 
and  dy 'vers  Jlraunge  la7idys,  &c,  Jn  the  cofmographical 
part  of  the  play,  in  which  the  poet  profeffes  to  treat  of 

9  Bulengeri  de  Tbeatro,  8yo*  i6oo.  1.  !•  p«  6oi  b. 

dwers 
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^yvers  ftraunge  landysy  and  of  the  new -found  landys,  the 
tradsof  America  recently  difcovered,  and  the  manners  of 
the  natives,  are  defcribed.  The  chara«5ters  are,  a  Mef- 
fenger,  who  fpeaks  the  prologue.  Nature,  Humanity, 
Studious  Defire,  Senfual  Appetite,  a  Taverner,  Expe- 
rience, and  Ignorance  '." 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  time  the  ancient 
Myfteries  ceafed  to  be  reprefented  as  an  ordinary  fpedla- 
cle  for  the  amufement  of  the,people,  and  Moralities  were 
fubllituted  in  their  room,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  time  when  the  latter  gave  way  to  a  more 
legitimate  theatrical  exhibition.  We  know  that  Mora- 
lities were  exhibited  occafionally  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  in  that  of  her  fuc- 
ceflbr,  long  after  regular  dramas  had  been  prefented  on 
the  fcene*;  but  I  fulpeft  that  about  the  year  1570  (the 
13th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth)  this  fpecies  of  drama  be- 
gan to  lofe  much  of  its  attraflion,  and  gave  way  to  fome- 
thing  that  had  more  the  appearance  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Gammer  Gnrton^s  Needle,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Sill,  (afterwards  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  and  aded  at  Chrift's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1566,  is  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious 
writer  of  the  trad  entitled  Hijioria  Hifirionicay  as  the 
firft  piece  that  looks  like  a  regular  comedy  that  is, 
the  firll  play  that  was  neither  Myftery  nor  Morality,  and 
in  which  fome  humour  and  difcrimination  of  character 
may  be  found.  In  1 561-2  Thomas  Sackville  lord  Buck- 
hurft,  and-Thomas  Norton,  joined  in  writing  the  tragedy 

'  Hist.  OF  E.  P.  Vol.  IT.  p.  364.  *^  Dr.  Percy  fuppofes  this  play 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1510,  from  the  following  lines : 

 Within  this  xx  yere 

*f  Weftwarde  he  found  new  landes 

That  we  never  harde  tell  of  before  this." 
The  Weft- Indies  were  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  149a."  Ibid. 

4  The  licence  granted  in  1603  to  Shakfpeare  and  his  fellow-come- 
dians, authorifes  them  to  play  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories,  inter- 
ludes, morals,  paftorals,  &c.  See  alfo  "The  Guh  Hornebookey  1609  : 
**  —if  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  (bee  it  paftoral  or  comedie,  morall 
or  tragedie,)  you  rife  with  a  Ihrewd  and  difcontented  face,"  &c. 

of 
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of  Ferrex  and  Porrexy  which  was  exhibited  on  the  1 8th 
of  January  in  that  year  by  the  Students  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall.  Neither 
of  thefe  pieces  appears  to  have  been  afted  on  a  publick 
theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time  any  building  in 
London  conftrufted  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  representing 
plays.  Of  the  latter  piece,  which,  as  Mr.  Warton  has 
obferved,  is  perhaps  **  the  firfl  fpecimen  in  our  lan- 
guage of  an  heroick  tale  written  in  verfe,  and  divided  in- 
to ads  and  fcenes,  and  cloathed  in  all  the  formalities  of 
a  regular  tragedy,'*  a  correal  'analyfis  may  be  found  in 
the  History  of  English  Poetry^,  and  the  play 
itfelf  within  thefe  few  years  has  been  accurately  re- 
printed. 

It  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  the  fame  judicous  wri- 
ter, that  the  early  pradlice  of  performing  plays  in  fchools 
and  univerfities  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  our  drama.  **  While  the  people  were  amufed  with 
Skelton's  Trial  of  Simcny,  Bale's  God's  Fromifesy  and 
Chriji's  Dejcent  into  Hell,  the  fcholars  of  the  times  were 
compofmg  and  afting  plays  on  hiftorical  fubjedls,  and  ia 
imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Hence  ideas  of  legi- 
timate fable  muft  have  been  imperceptibly  derived  to 
the  popular  and  vernacular  drama*." 

In  confirmation  of  what  he  has  fuggefted,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  principal  dramatick  writers,  before 
Shakfpeare  appeared,  were  fcholars.  Greene,  Lodge, 
Peele,  Marlowe,  Nalhe,  Lily,  and  Kyd,  had  all  a  re- 
gular univerfity  education.  From  whatever  caufe  it 
may  have  arifen,  the  dramatick  poetry  about  this  period 
certainly  affumed  a  better,  though  ftill  an  exception- 
able, form.  The  example  which  had  been  furnilhed  by 
Sackville  was  quickly  followed,  and  a  great  number  of 
tragedies  and  hiftorical  plays  was  produced  between  the 
years  1570  and  1590;  lome  of  which  are  Hill  extant, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  is  loft.    This,  I  appre- 

3  Vol.  III.  pp.  355,  et  feq. 

4  Hist,  of  E.  P.  II.  p.  38S, 
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h^nd,  was  the  great  era  of  thofe  bloody  and  bombaftick 
pieces,  which  afforded  fubfequent  writers  perpetual  to- 
picks  of  ridicule  :  and  during  the  fame  period  were  ex- 
hibited many  Hijiories,  or  hiftorical  dramas,  formed  on 
our  Englifli  Chronicles,  and  reprefenting  a  feries  of 
events  fimply  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  hap- 
pened. Some  have  fuppofed  that  Shakfpeare  was  the 
lirfl:  dramatick  poet  that  introduced  this  fpecies  of  dra- 
ma ;  but  this  is  an  undoubted  error.  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved  that  every  one  of  the  fubjeds  on  which  he  con- 
ftruded  his  hiftorical  plays,  appears  to  have  been  drama- 
tized, and  brought  upon  the  fcene,  before  his  time  5, 

5  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  426. 

Goflbn  in  his  Plays  Confuted  in  fve  a&ions)  printed  about  the  year 
*58o,  fays,  **  In  playes  either  thofe  things  are  fained  that  never  were, 
as  Cupid  and  Pfycbcy  plaid  at  Paules ;  [he  means,  in  Paul's  fchool,]— 
or  if  a  true  hijiorie  be  taken  in  hand,  it  is  made  like  our  fhavelings, 
longeft  at  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  funne."  From  the  fame  writer 
we  learn,  that  many  preceding  dramatick  poets  had  travelled  over  the 
ground  in  which  the  fubjefts  of  feveral  of  Shakfpeare's  other  plays  may 
be  found.  I  may  boldly  fay  it,  (fays  Goflbn)  becaufe  I  have  feene  it, 
that  the  Palace  of  Pleafurej  the  Golden  Afle,  the  ^Ethiopian  Hifto- 
rie,  Amadis  of  Fraunce,  the  Round  table,  bawdie  comedies  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh,  have  beene  thoroughly  ranjackt  to  fur- 
nish the  playe-houfes  in  London."    Signat.  D  5.  b. 

Lodge,  his  antagonift  in  this  controverfy,  in  his  Play  of  plays  and 
fafiimest  a  work  which  I  have  never  feen,  urges,  as  Prynne  inform* 
us,  in  defence  of  plays,  that  they  dilucidate  and  well  explain  many 
darke  obfcure  hijiories,  imprinting  them  in  men's  minds  in  fuch  inde- 
lible charafters  that  they  can  hardly  be  obliterated."  Hijlriomafiix, 
p.  940.  See  alfo  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  ASorsy  i6iz  :  "Plays  have 
made  the  igaorant  more  apprehenfive,  taught  the  unlearned  the  know- 
ledge of  many  famous  hijiories  ;  inftrufted  fuch  as  cannot  reade,  in  the 
difcovery  of  our  Engl'ifo  Chronicles :  and  what  man  have  you  now  of 
that  weake  capacity  tha^cannot  difcourfe  of  any  notable  thing  record- 
ed, even  from  William  the  Conqueror,  nay  from  the  landing  of  Brute^ 
untill  this  day,  being  pofleft  of  their  true  ufe,?"— In'Florlo's  dialogues 
in  Italian  and  Engliftj,  printed  in  1 591,  we  have  the  following  dialogue  s 
G.  After  dinner  we  will  goe  fee  a  play. 

H»  The  plaies  that  they  play  in  England  are  not  right  comedies. 

T.  Yet  they  do  nothing  elfe  but  plaie  every  daye. 

H,  Yea,  but  they  are  neither  right  comedies,  nor  right  tragediej, 

G.  How  would  you  name  them  then  ? 

jr.  Reprefentations     kiflmes,  without  any  dccorum»** 
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The  hiftorical  drama  is  by  an  elegant  modern  writer 
fuppofed  to  have  owed  its  rife  to  the  publication  of  The 
Mirrour  for  Magijirates,  in  which  many  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiftied  charaders  in  Englifh  hiftory  are  introduced, 
giving  a  poetical  narrative  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes ^  Of  this  book  three  editions,  with  various  al- 
terations and  improvements,  were  printed  between  1 563 
and  1587. 

At  length  (about  the  year  1591)  the  great  lumi- 
nary of  the  dramatick  world  blazed  out,  and  our 
poet  produced  thofe  plays  which  have  now  for  two  hun- 
dred years  been  the  boalt  and  admiration  of  his  country- 
men. 

Our  earlieft  dramas,  as  we  have  feen,  were  reprefent- 
ed  in  churches  or  near  them  by  ecclefiafticks :  but  at  a 
very  early  period,  I  believe,  we  had  regular  and  efta- 
blilhed  players,  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  their  art. 
So  early  as  in  the  year  1378,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  finging-boys  of  St.  Paul's  reprefented  to  the  king,  that 
they  had  been  at  confiderable  expence  in  preparing  a 
ftage  reprefentation  at  Chriftmas.  Thefe,  however,  can- 
not properly  be  called  comedians,  nor  am  I  able  to 
point  out  the  time  when  the  profeflion  of  a  player  became 
common  and  eftabliflied.  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the 
licenfe  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  James  Burbage 
and  others,  in  1574,  was  the  lirft  regular  licenfe  ever 
granted  to  comedians  in  England ;  but  this  is  a  miftake, 
for  Heywood  informs  us  that  fimilar  licenfes  had  been 
granted  by  her  father  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  king  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  queen  Mary.    Stowe  records,  that 

when  king  Edward  the  Fourth  would  Ihew  himfelf  in 
Hate  to  the  view  of  the  people,  he  repaired  to  his  palace 
at  St.  John's,  where  he  was  accuftomed  to  fee  the  City 
JSlors''.^^  In  two  books  in  the  Remembrancer's-officc  in 

the 

^  Wa.lj^ole's  Royal  and  Nohle  Authors,  Vol.1,  p.  i66. 

7  Apology  for  AflorSf  4to.  1612,  Signat.  E  I.  b.  "  Since  then," 
adds  Heywood,  "  that  houfe  by  the  princes  free  gift  hath  be- 
longed to  the  office  of  the  Revels,  where  our  court  playes  have  been 
in  late  dayes  yeareJy  rehearfed,  perfeded,  and  correded,  before  they 
eome  to  the  publike  view  of  the  prince  and  the  nobility."  This  houfe 

muft 
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the  E'xchequer,  containing  an  account  of  the  daily  ex- 
pences  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  are  the  following 
articles ;  from  which  it  appears  that  at  that  time  players, 
both  French  and  Englifli,  made  a  part  of  the  appendages 
of  the  court,  and  were  fupported  by  regal  eftablifliment. 

Itertiy  to  Hampton  of  Worcefter  for  making  of  ba- 
lades,  20s.  Itetriy  to  my  ladie  the  kings  moders  poete, 
66s.  8d.  Itemt  to  a  Welfh  Kymer,  in  reward,  13s.  4d. 
Itemy  to  my  Lord  Privie-Seals  fole,  in  rew.  los.  //m, 
to  Pachye  the  fole,  for  a  rew.  6s.  8d.  Item,  to  the 
foolifiiduke  of  Lancafter,  3s.  //m,  toDix  the  foles  maf^ 
ter,  for  a  months  wages,  los.  Item,  to  the  King  of 
Frances  fole,  in  rew.  4I.  Itemy  to  the  Frenjhe players,  in 
rcw.20s.  Item,  to  the  tumbler  upon  the  ropes,  20s.  Itemy 
for  heling  of  a  feke  maid,  6s.  Sd.  [Probably  the  piece 
of  gold  given  by  the  king  in  touching  for  the  evil.] 
Item,  to  my  lord  princes  organ-player,  for  a  quarters 
wages  at  Michell.  los.  Item,  to  the  players  of  Londotty 
in  reward,  10s.  Item,  to  Mafter  Barnard,  the  blind 
poete,  IOCS.  Item,  to  a  man  and  woman  for  ftrawber- 
ries,  8s.  4d.  Item,  to  a  woman  for  a  red  rofe,  2s.'* 
The  foregoing  extrads  are  from  a  book  of  which  almoft 
every  page  is  ligned  by  the  king's  own  hand,  in  the 
13  th  year  of  his  reign.  The  following  are  taken  from 
a  book  which  contains  an  account  of  expences  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign.  Item,  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a 
boke,  6s.  8d.  Item,  payd  for  tnAJo  playes  in  the  hall, 
26s.  8d,  Itetn,  to  the  kings  players  for  a  reward,  iocs* 
Item,  to  the  king  to  play  at  cardes,  100s.  Item,  loft  to 
my  lord  Morging  at  buttes,  6s.  8d.  Item,  to  Harry 
Pyning,  the  king's  godfon,  in  reward,  20s.  Item,  to 
the  players  that  begged  by  the  way,  6g.  8d*." 

Some  of  thefe  articles  I  have  preferved  as  curious, 
though  they  do  not  relate  to  the  fubje<5l  immediately  be- 
fore us.  This  account  afcertains,  that  there  was  thea 
not  only  a  regular  troop  of  players  in  London,  but  alfo 

muft  have  been  chofen  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  Whitehall, 
where  the  royal  theatre  then  wae.  The  regular  office  of  the  Revels  at 
that  time  was  on  St.  Petef  s  hill,  near  the  Blackfriars'  playhoufe. 

*  For  thefe  extrafts  I  am  indebted  to  Francis  Grofe,  efq.  to  whom 
every  admirer  of  the  venerable  remains  of  Engliih  anti<iuity  has  the 
higheft  obligations. 

Vol.  I,  Part  n.  *D  a  royal 
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a  royal  company.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  and  manners  which  Henry  muft  have  acquired 
during  his  long  fojourn  in  foreign  courts,  (from  1471  to 
1485 ,)  accounts  for  the  article  relative  to  the  company  of 
French  players. 

In  a  Manufcript  in  theCottonian  library  in  theMufeum, 
a  narrative  is  given  of  the  (hews  and  ceremonies  exhi- 
bited at  Chriftmas  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
1490.  *'  This  Criftmafs  1  faw  no  difgyfyngs,  and  but 
right  fe^  pleys ;  but  ther  was  an  abbot  of  mif-rule,. 
that  made  muche  fport,  and  did  right  well  his  office.— 
On  Candeli  Mafs  day,  the  king,  the  qwen,  my  ladye  the 
kings  moder,  with  the  fubftance  of  al  the  lordes  temporell 
preient  at  the  parlement,  &:c.  wenten  a  proceffion  from 
the  chapell  into  the  hall,  and  foo  intoWeflmynfter  Hall  :— 
The  kyng  was  that  day  in  a  riche  gowne  of  purple,  pirled 
withe  gold,  furred  wythe  fabuls. — Ar  nyght  the  king, 
the  qwene,  and  my  ladye  the  kyngs  moder,  came  into  the 
Whit  hall,  and  ther  had  a  pley.'* — *<  On  New-yeeres  day 
at  nyght,  (fays  the  fame  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  year 
1488,)  ther  was  a  goodly  difgyfing,  and  alfo  this 
Criftmafs  ther  wer  many  and dyvers  playes^,^* 

A  proclamation  which  was  iffuedout  in  the  year  1547 
by  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  prohibit  for  about  two 
months  the  exhibition  of  **  any  kind  of  interlude,  play, 
dialogue,  or  other  matter  fet  forth  in  the  form  of  a  play, 
in  the  Englifh  tongue,"  defcribes  plays  as  a  familiar 
entertainment,  both  in  London,  and  in  the  country 
and  the  profeffion  of  an  a£lor  as  common  and  eftabliflied, 
"  Forafmuch  as  a  great  number  of  thofe  that  be  common 

8  Leland.  Colled^.  Vol.  IV.  Append,  pp.  235,  256.  edit.  1774. 

^  Itinerant  companies  of  adlors  are  probably  coeval  with  the  firft  rife 
of  the  Englifh  ftage.  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  bounty  to  fome  ftroU- 
ing  players  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page.  In  1556,  the 
fourth  year  of  queen  Mary,  a  remonftrance  was  iflued  from  the  privy- 
council  to  the  lord  Prefident  of  the  North,  ftating,  that  certain  lewd 
[wicked  or  diflbiute]  perfons,  naming  themfelves  to  be  the  fervants  of 
Sir  Francis  Lake,  and  wearing  his  livery  or  badge  on  their  fleeves, 
have  wandered  about  thefe  north  parts,  and  rcprefenting  certain  plays 
and  interludes,  refle<5ling  on  the  queen  and  her  confort,  and  the  for- 
malities of  the  mafs."  Strype's  Memor}a/i,Vol,  III.  Append.  III.  p.  185. 
2  players 
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players  of  interludes  and  playes,  as  well  within  the  city  of 
London  as  elfewhere  within  the  realme,  doe  for  the  mofl: 
part  play  fuch  interludes  as  contain  matter  tending  to 
iedition',"  &c.  By  common  players  of  interludes  here 
mentioned,  I  apprehend,  were  meant  the  players  of  the 
city,  as  contradillinguifhed  from  the  king's  own  fer- 
vants.  In  a  Manufcript  which  I  faw  fome  years  ago,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown, 
are  fundry  charges  for  the  players  belonging  to  king 
Edward  the  Sixth  ;  but  I  have  not  preferved  the  arti- 
cles. And  in  the  houfehold-bookof  queen  Mary,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is  an  entry  which 
Ihews  that  flie  alfo  had  a  theatrical  ellablifliment :  Eight 
players  of  interludes,  each,  66s.  8d. — 26I.  13s.  4d." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  originally  plays 
were  performed  in  churches.  Though  Bonner  bifhop  of 
London  ifTued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe 
in  1542,  prohibiting  '*  all  manner  of  common  plays, 
games,  or  interludes,  to  be  played,  fet  forth,  or  declared 
within  their  churches,  chapels,"  &c.  the  praftice  feems 
to  have  been  continued  occalionally  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth ;  for  the  author  of  The  Third  Blafi  of 
retrait  from  plays  and  players  complains,  in  1580,  that 

the  players  are  permitted  to  publifti  their  mammetrie 
in  every  temple  of  God,  and  that  throughout  England 
&c.  and  this  abufe  is  taken  notice  of  in  one  of  the 
Canons  of  King  James  the  Firft,  given  foon  after  his 
acceflion  in  the  year  1603.  Early  however  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  eftablifhed  players  of  London  be- 
gan to  a6t  in  temporary  theatres  conftruded  in  the  yards 
of  inns  * ;  and  about  the  year  1 570, 1  imagine,  one  or  two 

I  Fuller's  CAarc£»  mji.  B.  VII.  p.  390. 

I  In  procefs  of  time  it  [playing]  became  an  occupation,  and  many 
there  were  that  followed  it  for  a  livelihood,  and,  what  was  worfe,  it 
became  the  occaiion  of  much  fin  and  evil ;  great  multitudes  of  people, 
efpecially  youth,  in  queen  Elizabeth*s  reign,  reforting  to  thefe  plays  : 
and  being  commonly  aded  on  fundays  and  feftivals,  the  churches  were 
forfaken,  and  the  playhoufes  thronged,  Great  inns  were  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  which  had  fecret  chambers  and  places,  as  well  as  open  ftages 
and  galleries."  Strype's  Additions  to  Stoive^s  Survey)  folio,  1720, 
Vol,  I.  p.  247,  * 

D  2  regular 
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regular  playhoufes  were  erefted^.    Both  the  theatre  m 
Blackfriars  and  that  in  Whitefriars  were  certainly  built 
before  1580  ;  for  we  learn  from  a  puritanical  pamphlet 
publifhed  in  the  laft  century,  that  foon  after  that  year, 
*'  many  goodly  citizens  and  well  difpofed  gentlemen  of 
London,  confidering  that  play-houfes  and  dicing-houfes 
were  traps  for  young  gentlemen,  and  others,  and  per- 
ceiving that  many  inconveniences  and  great  damage 
would  enfue  upon  the  long  fufFering  of  the  fame, — ac- 
quainted fome  pious  magiftrates  therewith, — who  there- 
upon made  humble  fuite  to  Queene  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-councell,  and  obtained  leave  from  her  majefty  to 
thruft  the  players  out  of  the  citty,  and  to  pull  down  all 
playhoufes   and  dicing-houfes  within  their  liberties ; 
which  accordingly  was  elFefted,  and  the  playhoufes  in 
Gracious-ftreet,  Bifliopfgate-ftreet,  that  nigh  Paul's,  that 
on  Ludgate-hill,  and  the  White-friers,  were  quite  pull- 
ed down  and  fuppreffed  by  the  care  of  thefe  religious 
fenators''-.'*  The  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  not  being  within 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  efcaped  the  fury  of 
thefe  fanaticks.    Elizabeth,  however,  though  fhe  yielded 
in  this  inftance  to  the  frenzy  of  the  time,  was  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  her  reign  a  favourer  of  the  ftage,  and  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  plays.    So  early  as  in  the  year 
1569,  as  we  learn  from  another  puritanical  writer,  the 
children  of  her  chapel,  (who  are  defcribed  as  *'  her  ma- 
jefty's  unfledged  minions,")  **  flaunted  it  in  their  filkes 
and  fattens,"  and  aded  plays  on  profane  fubjeds  in 

.  3  In  playes  either  thofe  thinges  arefained  that  never  were,  as  Cupid 
ard  Pfycbe,  played  at  Paules,  [the  fchool-room  of  St.  Paul's,]  and  a 
great  many  comedies  more  at  tbe  BlackfrierSf  and  in  every  playhoufe  in 
London,  which  for  brevity  fake  I  over-fkippe  j  or,''  &c.  Plays  confuted, 
in  fil  e  ASi-ms,  by  Stephen  Goflbn,  no  date,  but  printed  about  the 
year  1580. 

^  Richard  Reulldge's  Monjier  lately  found  out  and  difcovered,  or  the 
fcourging  of  Tipplers,  1628,  pp.2,  3,  4.  What  he  calls  the  theatres 
in  Gracious-ftreet,  Bifljopfgate-ftrect,  and  Ludgate-hill,  were  the 
temporary  fcafFolds  erected  at  the  Crofs-Keys  Inn  in  Gracechurch- 
ftreet,  the  Bull  in  Bifliopfgate-ftreet,  and  the  Bell-Savage  on  Ludgate- 
hill.  '*  That  nigh  Paul's,"  was  St.  Paul's  fchuoi-room;  behind  the 
Con  vocation. houfe. 

the 
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the  chapel-royal 5.  In  1574  flie  granted  a  licence  to 
James  Burbage,  probably  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  and  four  others,  fervants  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
celler,  to  exhibit  all  kind  of  ftage-plays,  during  pleafure, 
in  any  part  of  England,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of 
}\er  loving  fubjefts,  as  for  her  own  folace  and  pleafure 
when  (he  fhould  think  good  to  fee  them  ^  and  in  the 
year  1583,  foon  after  a  furious  attack  had  been  made 

on 

5  Even  in  her  majeft'es  chapel  do  thefe  pretty  upfcart  youthes  pro- 
phane  the  Lordes-day  by  the  lafcivious  writhing  of  their  tender  limbs, 
and  gorgeous  decking  of  their  apparell,  in  feigning  bawdie  fables,  ga- 
thered from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets,"  &c.  T/je  Children  of  the 
Chafel ftnpt  anduuhipty  1569,  fol.  xiii.  b.  Thefe  children  a6led  fre- 
quently in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  at  the  theatre  in  Whitefriars. 

*  For  the  notice  of  this  ancient  theatrical  licence  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Steevens.  It  is  found  among  the  unpublifhed  colleilions  of  Ry- 
mer,  which  were  purchafed  by  parliament,  and  ate  depofited  in  the 
iritifh  Mufcum.  Afcough's  Catalogue  of  Sloanian  and  other  manu- 
fciipts,  N°.  46x5. 

Fro  Jacobo  Burbage  et  aliisj  de  Hcentia  fpec'isl't. 

*<  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God,  quene  of  England,  &c.  To  all 
juftices,  mayors,  fheriffes,  baylyft'es,  head  conftables,  under  conftables, 
and  all  other  oure  officers  and  mynifters,  gretinge. 

Know  ye,  that  we  of  ourefpeciall  grace,  certen  knowledge,  and  mere 
motion,  have  licenfed  and  auctorifed,  and  by  thefe  prefents  do  lycenfe 
and  auftorife  our  lovinge  fubjedles  James  Burbage,  John  Perkyn, 
John  Lanham,  Williamjohnfon,  and  Robert  Wilfon,  fervaunts  to  our 
truftie  and  well  beloved  cofen  and  counfey Hour  the  Earleof  Leycefter,  to 
ufe,  exercyfe  and  occupie  the  arte  and  facultye  of  playenge  commedies, 
tragedies,  enterludes,  ftage-playes,  and  fuche  other  like  as  they  have 
alredie  ufed  and  ftudied,  or  hereafter  fhall  ufe  and  ftudie,  as  well  for 
the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  fubjeftes  as  for  our  folace  and  pleafure 
when  we  Hiall  thinke  good  to  fee  them,  as  alfo  to  ufe  and  occupie  all 
fuche  inftrumentes  as  they  have  alredie  pradtifed  or  hereafter  fhall  prac- 
tife,  for  and  duringe  our  pleafure  j  and  the  faid  commedies,  tragedies, 
enterludes,  and  ftage-plaies,  together  with  their  muficke,  to  /hew,  pub- 
lifhe,  exercife  and  occupie  to  their  beft  commoditie,  during  all  the  terme 
aforefaide,  as  well  within  the  liberties  and  freedomes  of  anye  our  cities, 
townes,  bouroughs,  &c.  whatfoever,  as  without  the  fame,  thorough- 
oute  our  realme  of  England.  Wyllinge  and  commaundinge  yowe  and 
every  of  you,  as  ye  tender  our  pleafure,  to  permit  and  fuffer  them  herein 
withoute  anye  lettes,  hynderaunce,  or  moleftation,  duringe  the  terme 
aforefaide,  any  a£le,  ftacute,  or  proclamation  or  commaundement  here- 
tofore made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  notwythftandynge  j  provyded  that 
the  fairie  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes  and  ftage-playes  be  by  the 
Mafter  of  our  Revells  for  the  tyme  beyngc  before  fene  and  allowed  j  and 
that  the  fame  be  not  publilhed  or  fhewen  in  the  tyme  of  common  prayer, 
D  3  or 
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on  the  ftage  by  the  puritans,  twelve  of  the  principal 
comedians  of  that  time,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  Sir 
Francis  Walfingham,  were  fele6led  from  the  companies 
then  fubfifting  under  the  licence  and  proteflion  of  vari- 
ous noblemen^,  and  were  fworn  her  majefty's  fervants^. 

Eight 

or  in  the  tyme  of  preate  and  common  plague  in  our  faidc  citye  of 
London.  In  wytnes  whereof,  &c. 

Wytnes  our  felfe  at  Weftminfter  the  loth  daye  of  Maye.  [i574.] 

Per  breve  de  pri-vato  figillo.^^ 
Mr.  Steevens  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Dodfley  was  inaccurate  in  faying  in 
the  preface  to  his  CoUedion  of  Old  Plays,  p.  22,  that  "  the  firlt  com- 
pany of  players  we  have  any  account  of  in  hiftory  are  the  children  of 
Paul's  in  1578,"  four  years  fubfequent  to  the  above  licence.  But  the 
figures  1578  in  that  page  are  merely  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  1378,  as 
may  be  feen  by  turning  to  a  former  page  of  Mr.  Dodfley's  preface,  to 
which,  in  page  22,  he  himfelf  refers. 

7  The  fervants  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  EfTex  ;  thofe 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  fervants  of  the  Lord  Admiral  (Notting- 
ham);  thofe  of  Lord  Strange,  Lord  SuiTex,  Lord  Worcefter,  fee- 
By  the  ftatute  39  Eliz.  c.  4.  noblemen  were  authorifed  to  licenfe  play- 
ers to  aft  both  in  town  and  country;  the  ftatute  declaring  that  all 
common  players  of  interludes  loandering  abroad,  other  than  players  of 
interludes  belonging  to  anie  baron  of  this  realme,  or  anie  other  honour- 
able perfonage  of  greater  degree,  to  be  authorifed  to  play  under  the  hand 
and  fealc  of  arms  of  fuch  baron  or  perfonage,  fliali  be  adjudged  and 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds." 

This  ftatute  has  been  frequently  mif-ftated,  by  Prynne  and  others, 
as  if  it  declared  all  players  (except  noblemen's  fervants)  to  be  rogues 
and  vagabonds  :  whereas  it  was  only  made  againft  firoUing  players. 

Long  after  the  playhoufes  called  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  had 
been  built,  and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  companies 
belonging  to  difterent  noblemen,  afted  occafionally  at  the  Crofs-Keys 
in  Gracechurch-ftreec,  and  other  inns,  and  alfo  in  the  houfes  of  noble- 
men at  weddings  and  other  feftivals. 

^  *'  Comedians  and  ftage-players  of  former  time  were  very  poor  and 
ignorant  in  refpedl  of  thefe  of  this  time;  but  being  now  [in  1583] 
growne  very  fkilfuU  and  exquilite  a£tors  for  all  matters,  they  were  en- 
tertained into  the  ferviceof  divers  great  lords  ;  out  of  which  compajjies 
there  were  twelve  of  the  beft  chofen,  and,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham,  they  were  fworne  the  queenes  fervants,  and  were  allow- 
ed wages  and  liveries  as  groomes  of  the  chamber  :  and  untill  this  yeare 
1583,  the  queene  had  no  players.  Among  thefe  twelve  players  were 
two  rare  men,  viz.  Thomas  Wilfon,  for  a  quicke,  delicate,  refined, 
extemporall  witt,  and  Richard  Tarleton  for  a  wondrous  plentifull  plea- 
fant  extemporall  wit,  he  was  the  wonder  of  his  tyme. — He  lieth  buried 
in  Shoreditch  church."       He  was  fo  beloved,"  adds  the  writer  in  a 

notCj 
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Eight  of  them  had  an  annual  ftipendof  3I.  6s.  8d.  each^^. 
At  that  time  there  were  eight  companies  of  comedians, 
each  of  which  performed  twice  or  thrice  a  week*. 

King  James  the  Firft  appears  to  have  patronized  the 
ilage  with  as  much  warmth  as  his  predecellbr.  In  1599, 
while  he  was  yet  in  Scotland,  he  folicited  queen  Elizabeth 
(if  we  may  believe  a  modern  hillorian)  to  fend  a  com- 
pany of  Englifh  comedians  to  Edinburgh ;  and  very  foon 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  granted  the  following 
licence  to  the  company  at  the  Globe,  which  is  found  in 
Rymer's  Fesdera» 

note,  that  men  ufe  his  plfture  for  their  fignes."  Stowe'*  Chron. 
publiihed  by  Howes,  fub,  ann.  1583,  edit.  1615. 

The  above  paragraph  w*s  not  wricten  by  Stowe,  not  being  found  in 
the  laft  edition  of  his  Chronicle  publilhed  in  his  life-tinne,  4to.  1605  : 
and  is  an  interpolation  by  his  Continuator,  Edmund  Howes. 

Richard  Tarleton,  as  appears  by  the  regifter  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shore- 
ditch,  was  buried  there,  September  the  third,  1588. 

The  following  extraft  from  Strype  fhews  in  how  low  a  ftate  the 
ftage  was  at  this  time  : 

Upon  the  ruin  of  Paris  Garden,  [the  fall  of  a  fcaffold  there  ia 
January  1583-4]  fuit  was  made  to  the  Lords  [of  the  Council]  to  ba- 
ni(h  plays  wholly  in  the  places  near  London  :  and  letters  were  ob- 
tained of  the  Lords  to  banifh  them  on  the  Sabbath  days. 

Upon  thefc  orders  againft  the  players,  the  S^ueeri's  players  petition- 
ed the  Lords  of  the  Councel,  That  whereas  the  time  of  their  fervice 
drew  very  near,  fo  that  of  necelfity  they  muft  needs  have  exercife  to 
enable  them  the  better  for  the  fame,  and  alfo  for  their  better  keep  and 
relief  in  their  poor  livings.,  the  feafon  of  the  year  being  paft  to  play  at 
any  of  the  houfes  without  the  city:  Their  humble  petition  was,  that 
the  Lords  would  vouchfafe  to  read  a  few  articles  annexed  to  their  fup- 
plication,  and  in  confideration  [that]  the  matter  contained  the  very 
ftay  and  ftate  of  their  living,  to  grant  unto  them  confirmation  of  the 
fame,  or  of  as  many  as  fliould  be  to  their  honours  good  liking  ;  and 
withal,  their  favourable  letters  to  the  Lord  Maior,  to  permit  them  to 
exercife  within  the  city;  and  that  their  letters  might  contain  fome 
orders  to  thejuftices  of  Middiefex  in  their  behalf."  Stxy^t^i  Additions 
to  Stowe's  Suriey,  Vol.  L  p.  248. 

9  Houfehold-book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1584,  in  the  Mufeum, 
.Mfs.  Sloan.  3194.  The  Continuator  of  Stowe  fays,  fhe  had  no  players 
before,  (fee  n.  8,)  but  I  fufpe<£l  that  he  is  miftaken,  forQ^Mary,  and 
K.  Edward  the  Sixth,  both  had  players  on  their  eftablifliments.  See  p.  3  5. 

*  **  For  reckoning  with  the  leafte  the  gaine  that  is  reaped  of  ei^bt 
ordinarie  places  in  the  citie,  (which  I  know)  by  playing  but  once  a 
weeke,  (whereas  many  times  they  play  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice,) 
it  amounteth  to  two  thoufand  pounds  by  the  year,  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Faules  CrojJ'ef  by  John  Stockwood,  1578. 

D  4  Pro 
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**  Pro  Laurentio    Fletcher  &  Willielmo 
Shakespeare  &  aliis. 
A.  D.  1603.  Pat, 

I.  Jac.  P.  2,  m.  4.  James  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 
to  alljuftices,  maiors,  IherifFs,  conftables,  headboroughs, 
and  other  our  officers  and  loving  fubjedls,  greeting. 
Know  you  that  wee,  of  our  fpecial  grace,  certaine  know- 
ledge, and  meer  motion,  have  licenfed  and  authorifed, 
and  by  thefe  prefentes  doe  licence  and  authorize  theife  our 
fervaunts, Laurence  Fletcher, Wi lliamShakespeare, 
Richard  Burbage,  Auguftine  Philippes,  John  Hemings, 
Henrie  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armin,  Richard 
Cowly,  and  the  reft  of  their  afibciates,  freely  to  ufe 
and  exercife  the  arte  and  faculty  of  playing  comedies, 
tragedies,  hiftories,  interludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage- 
plaies,  and  fuch  like  other  as  theie  have  alreadie  ftudied 
or  hereafter  fhall  ufe  or  ftudie,  as  v^ell  for  the  recreation 
of  our  loving  fubjeds,  as  for  our  folace  and  pleafure 
when  we  ihall  thincke  good  to  fee  them,  during  our 
pleafure:  and  the  faid  comedies,  tragedies,  hiftories,  en- 
terludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage-plaies,  and  fuch  like, 
to  fhew  and  exercile  publiquely  to  their  beft  commoditie, 
when  the  infedlion  of  the  plague  fhall  decreafe,  as  well 
within  theire  nowe  ufuall  houfe  called  the  Globe,  within 
our  county  of  Surrey,  as  alfo  within  anie  toune-halls  or 
moute-halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the 
liberties  and  freedom  of  any  other  citie,  univerfitie, 
toun,  or  boroughe  v/hatfoever,  within  our  faid  realmes 
and  dominions.  Willing  and  commanding  you  and 
everie  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleafure,  not  onlie  to 
permit  and  fuffer  them  herein,  without  any  your  letts, 
hindrances,  or  moleftations,  during  our  pleafure,  but 
alfo  to  be  aiding  or  affiftinge  to  them  if  any  wrong  be 
to  them  offered,  and  to  allow  them  fuch  former  curtefies 
as  hathe  bene  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  quallitie  ; 
and  alfo  what  further  favour  you  fliall  fliew  to  theife  our 
fervaunts  for  our  fake,  we  fnall  take  kindlie  at  your 
handes.    In  witnefs  whereof.  Sec. 

Witnefs  our  felfe  at  Weftminfter,  the  nynteenth  daye 
of  Maye. 

Per  Bre've  de  private  Jigillo,^\ 
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HAVING  now,  as  concifely  as  I  could,  traced  the 
hiftory  of  the  Englifli  Stage,  from  its  firft  rude 
ilate  to  the  period  of  its  maturity  and  greatert  fplendour, 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  exhibit  as  accurate  a  delineation  of 
the  internal  form  and  economy  of  our  ancient  theatres, 
as  the  diflance  at  which  we  ftand,  and  the  obfcurity  of 
the  fubje<^,  will  permit. 

The  moft  ancient  Englirti  playhoufes  of  which  I  have 
found  any  account,  are,  the  playhoufe  in  Blackfriars, 
that  in  Whitcfriars^ ,  the  Theatre,  of  which  I  am  un- 
able 

"  There  was  a  theatre  in  Whltefrlars,  before  the  year  1580. 
See  p.  36.  A  Woman's  a  Weathercock  was  performed  at  the  private 
playhoufe  in  Whitefriars  in  1612.  This  theatre  was,  I  imagine, 
either  in  Salifbury-court  or  the  narrow  ftreet  leading  into  it.  From 
an  cxtradl  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  from  the  office-book  of  Sir 
George  Euc,  his  predecefibr  in  the  office  of  M after  of  the  Revels, 
it  appears  that  the  tlieatre  in  Whitefriars  was  either  rebuilt  in  161 3, 
or  intended  to  be  rebuilt.  The  entry  is:  July  13,  1613,  for  a 
licenfe  to  ereft  a  new  play-houfe  in  the  White-friers,  &c.  ;^20."  I 
doubt  however  whether  this  fchenie  was  then  carried  into  execution, 
becaufe  a  new  playhoufe  was  erefted  in  Salifbury-court  in  1629. 
That  theatre  probably  was  not  on  the  fite  of  the  old  theatre  in  White- 
friars, for  Prynne  fpeaks  of  it  as  then  we-zy/y not  re-built  ^  and 
in  the  fame  place  he  mentions  the  re-buVding  of  the  Fortune  and 
Red  Bull  theatres. — Had  the  old  theatre  in  Whitefriars  been  pulled 
down  and  re-built,  he  would  have  ufed  the  fame  language  with  refpedl 
to  them  all.  Tbe  Rumpy  a  comedy  by  Tatham,  was  adted  in  1669,  in 
the  theatre  in  Salilbury-court  (that  built  in  5629).  About  the 
year  1670  a  new  theatre  was  erefted  there,  (but  whether  on  the  fite 
of  that  laft  mentioned  I  cannot  afcertain,)  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Theatre  in  Dorfet  Gardens,  to  which  the  Duke  of  York's  Company 
under  the  condudl  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant's  widow  removed  from 
Lincoln's- Inn  fields  in  1671.  The  former  play-houfe  in  Salifbury- 
court  could  hardly  have  fallen  into  decay  in  fo  fhort  a  period  as 
forty  years;  but  I  fuppofe  was  found  too  fmall  for  the  new  fcenery 
introduced  after  the  Reftoration.  The  Prologue  to  Wycherley's 
Gentleman  Dancing- Mafiery  printed  in  1673,  is  addrelTed  *'  To  the 
city,  newly  after  the  removal  of  the  Duke's  Company  from  Lincoln's- 
Inn  fields  to  their  new  theatre  near  Salifbury-court.'' 

Maitland  in  his  Hijiory  of  London,  p.  963,  after  mentioning 
Dorfet  Stairs,  adds,      near  to  which  place  ftood  the  theatre  or 

play- 
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able  to  afcertain  the  iicuation*,  and  The  Curtain  ia 
Shoreditch^.  TheTheatre,  from  its  name,  was  probably 
the  firft  building  erefted  in  or  near  the  metropolis  pur- 
pofely  for  fcenick  exhibitions. 

In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  there  were  feven  prin- 
cipal theatres;  three  private  houfes,  namely,  that  in 
Blackfriars,  that  in  Whitefriars,  and  The  Cockpit  or 
fhcenix^,  in  Drury-Lane;  and  four  that  were  called 
publick  theatres ;  viz.  The  Globe  on  the  Bankfide,  The 

play-houfe,  a  neat  building,  having  a  curious  front  next  the  Thames, 
with  an  open  place  for  the  reception  of  coaches." 

»  It  was  probably  fituated  in  fome  remote  and  privileged  place, 
being,  I  fuppofe,  hinted  at  in  the  following  paflage  of  a  fermon  by  John 
Stockwood,  quoted  below,  and  preached  in  1578:  "Have  we  not 
houfes  of  purpofe  built  with  great  charges  for  the  maintenance  of 
them,  [the  players,]  and  that  without  the  liberties,  as  who  fliall  fay, 
there,  let  them  fay  what  they  will,  we  will  play.  I  know  not 
how  I  might,  with  the  godly-learned  efpecially,  more  difcommend 
the  gorgeous  playing-place  ereSed  in  the  fields f  than  to  term  it,  as 
they  pleafe  to  have  it  called,  a  theatre,*^ 

3  "The  Theatre  andTi&«  Curtain  are  mentioned  in  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Paules  Crofs  on  St.  Bartholomew  day,  being  the  24th  of  Auguft, 
1578,  byjohn  Stockwood,"  and  in  an  ancient  Treatije  egainji  Jdlenefs, 
vaine  Plates  and  Interludes,  by  John  Northbrook,  bl.  1.  no  date, 
but  written  apparently  about  the  year  1580,  Stubbes,  in  his  Ana~ 
tomy  of  Abufes,  p.  90,  edit.  1583,  inveighs  againfl:  Theatres  and  Car- 
taines,  which  he  calls  Venus'  Palaces,  Edmund  Howes,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  fays,  (p.  1004,)  that  before  the  year 
1570,  he  neither  knew,  heard,  nor  read  of  any  fach  theatres,  feC 
ftages,  or  play-houfes,  as  have  been  purpofely  built  within  maa's 
memory." 

4  This  theatre  had  been  originally  a  Cockpit.  It  was  built  or 
re-built  not  very  long  before  the  year  16x7,  in  which  year  we  learn 
from  Camden's  Annals  of  King  James  the  Firft,  it  was  pulled  down 
by  the  mob:  1617.  Martii  4.  Theatrum  ludionum  nuper  eredtum 
in  Drury-Lane  a  furente  multitudlne  diruitur,  et  apt)aratus  dilacera- 
tur."  I  fuppofe  it  was  fometimes  called  The  Phce nix  horn,  that  fabulous 
bird  being  its  fign.  It  was  fituated  oppofite  the  Caftle-tavern  in 
Drury-Lane,  and  was  {landing  fome  time  after  the  Reftoration.  The 
players  who  performed  at  this  theatre  in  the  time  of  King  James  the 
Firft,  were  called  the  Queen's  Servants,  till  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
In  1619.  After  her  death  they  were,  I  think,  for  fome  time  deno- 
minated the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Servants ;  and  after  the  marriage  of 
King  Charles  the  firft,  they  regained  their  former  title  of  the  Queen's 
players. 

Curtain 
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Curtain^  in  Shoreditch,  The  Red  Bull  at  the  upper  end 
pf  St.  John's-llreet,  and  The  Fortune^  in  White-crofs- 

ftreet. 

s  See  Skialetbeiat  an  old  coUeAion  of  Epigrams,  and  Satires,  i6mo. 
2598: 

it         I  I.    if  my  difpofe 

"  Perfuade  me  to  a  play,  I'll  to  the  Rofe, 

«  Or  Curtainy-^:' 
The  Curtain  is  mentionicd  in  Heath's  Epigrams,  i6io,  as  being 
then  open  j  and  The  HeSlor  of  Germany  was  performed  at  it  by  a 
company  of  young  men  in  1615.  The  original  fign  hung  out  at  this 
playhoufe  (as  Mr  Steevens  has  obferved)  was  the  painting  of  a 
curtain  ftriped.  The  performers  at  this  theatre  were  called  The 
Prince  s  Servants^  till  the  acceffion  of  King  Charles  the  Firft  to  the 
crown.  Soon  after  that  period  it  feems  to  have  been  ufed  only  by 
prize-fighters. 

6  The  Fortune  theatre,  according  to  Maitland,  wag  the  oldeft  thea- 
tre in  London,  It  was  built  or  re-built  in  1599  by  Edward  Aileyn,  the 
player,  (who  was  alfo  proprietor  of  x\i&  B ear-Garden  from  1594  to 
z6io,)  and  colt  jaol.  as  appears  from  the  following  memorandum  ia 
his  hand-writing : 

<  What  The  Fortune  coft  me,  Nov.  1599. 
Firft  for  the  leas  to  Creft,         -       -       _  240. 
Then  for  building  the  play-hous,       -       -  ^zo. 
For  other  privat  buildings  of  myn  owne,        -  1-20. 

So  that  it  hath  coft  me  for  the  lealTe,       -       £.  880.' 

It  was  a  round  brick  building,  and  its  dimenfions  may  be  conjedlured 
from  the  following  advertifement  in  The  Mercurius  PoUticuSf  Tuefday 
Feb.  14,  to  Tuefday  Feb.  21,  1661,  for  the  prefervation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens  :  The  Fortune  play-houfe  fituate 
between  Whitecrofs-ftreet  and  Golding-lane,  in  the  parilh  of  Saint 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  with  the  ground  thereto  belonging,  is  to  be  Jett 
to  be  built  upon  j  where  twenty-three  tenements  may  be  eredled,  with 
gardens  j  and  a  ftreet  may  be  cut  through  for  the  better  accomodation 
of  the  buildings." 

The  Fortune  is  fpoken  of  as  a  playhoufe  of  confiderable  fize,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  Roaring  Gir/,  a  comedy  which  was  afted  there,  and 
printed  in  1611  : 

"  A  roaring  girl,  whofe  notes  till  now  ne'er  were, 
"  Shall  fill  with  laughter  our  vaji  theatre.'" 

See  alfo  the  concluding  lines  of  Shirley's  prologue  to  The  Doubtful 
TJeirf  quoted  below. 

Howes  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe's  Cbronkhy  p.  1004,  edit.  1631, 
fays,  it  was  burnt  down  in  or  about  the  year,  1617:  <'  About  foure 
yeares  after,  [i.  e.  after  the  burning  of  the  Globe,]  a  fayre  ftrong 
new-built  play-houfe  near  Golden-lane,  called  the  Fortune,  by  neg- 
ligence of  a  candle  was  deane  burnt  to  the  ground,  but  ihortly  after 

re-builc 
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ftreet.  The  laft  two  were  chiefly  frequented  by  citi- 
zens^. There  were  however,  but  fix  companies  of 
comedians;  for  the.playhoufe  in  Elackfriars,  and  the 
Globe,  belonged  to  the  fame  troop.  Befide  thefe  feven 
theatres,  there  were  for  fome  time  on  the  Bankfide 
three  other  publick  theatres  ;  The  Sivan,  The  Rofe^ ,  and 
The  Hope^:  but  The  Hope  being  ufed  chiefly  as  a  bear- 


rc-bullt  far  fairer."  He  is  however,  miftakcn  as  to  the  time,  for 
it  was  burnt  down  in  December,  1621,  as  I  learn  from  a  letter  in 
Dr.  Birch's  coUedlion  in  the  Mufeum,  from  Mr.  John  Chamberlain 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  Dec.  15,  1621,  in  which  is  the 
following  paragraph  :  *'  On  funday  night  here  was  a  great  fire  at 
Tbe  F'.rtune  in  Golding-lane,  the  firft  play-houfa  in  this  town.  It 
was  quite  burnt  downe  in  two  hours,  and  all  their  apparell  and  p'ay- 
books  loft,  whereby  thofe  poore  companions  are  quite  undone.  There 
were  two  other  houfes  on  fire,  but  with  great  labour  and  danger  were 
faved."  Mfs.  Birch,  4173.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  writer, 
by  the  Jirji  play-houfe  in  this  town,"  means  the  firft  in  point  of 
fize  or  dignity,  or  the  oldeft.  I  doubt  much  its  being  the  oldeft, 
though  that  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  and  though  Mait- 
land  has  alTerted  it :  becaufe  I  have  not  found  it  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  tradls  relative  to  the  ftage,  written  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Prynne  fays  that  the  Fortune  on  its  re-building  was  enlarged. 
Epiftle  Dedicat.  to  Hijirhma/lix,  4to.  1633. 

Before  this  theatre  there  was  either  a  pidure  or  ftatue  of  Fortune. 
See  Tbe  Englijh  traveller^  by  fleywood,  1633: 
♦*  ..  rie  rather  ftand  here. 

Like  a  ftatue  in  the  fore-front  of  your  houfe 
"  For  ever;  like  the  pidture  of  dame  Fortune 
Before  the  Fortune  play-houfe." 

7  Wright's  Hijlor'ta  Hijlrimica,  8vo,  1699,  p.  5. 

^  The  Swan  and  the  Rofe  are  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  water-poet, 
but  in  161 3  they  were  ftiut  up.  i>ee  his  Works,  p.  171,  edit.  1633, 
The  la:ter  had  been  built  before  1598.  See  p.  43,  n.'5.  After  the 
year  1620,  as  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  they 
were  ufed  occafionally  for  the  exhibition  of  prize-fighters. 

s»  Ben  Jonfon's  Barfholomeiv-Fair  was  performed  at  this  theatre 
in  1614.  He  does  not  give  a  very  favourable  defcription  of  it 
«<  Though  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  the  fame  region  that  fome  here 
perhaps  would  have  it,  yet  think  that  the  author  hath  therein  obferved 
a  fpecial  decorum,  the  place  being  as  dirty  as  Smithjieldy  and  as 
ftinking  every  whit."— Induf/icn  to  Bariholomeiv  Fair. 

It  appears  from  an  old  pamphlet  entitled  HoUand^s  Leaguer,  printed 
in  quarto  in  1632,  that  Tbe  Hope  was  occafionally  ufed  as  a  bear- 
garden, and  that  Tbe  Sivan  was  then  fallen  into  decay. 

garden. 
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garden,  and  The  S-wan  and  The  Rofe  having  fallen  to 
decay  early  in  King  James's  reign,  they  ought  not  to 
be  enumerated  with  the  other  regular  theatres. 

All  the  eftablifhed  theatres  that  were  open  in  159?, 
were  either  without  the  city  of  London  or  its  liberties 

It  appears  from  the  office  book^  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Mailer  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  the  Firlt,  and  the 

two 

I  Sunt  porro  Londini,  extra  urbem,  theatra  aliquot,  In  quibus 
hiftriones  Angli  comcedias  et  tragcedias  fingulis  fere  diebus,  in  magna 
hominum  frequentia  agunt  j  quas  variis  etiam  faltationibus,  fua- 
vilfima  adhibita  mufica,  magno  cum  populi  applaufu  finirPfolent.** 
Hentzneri  Ir;Kcrflr7«/w,  4to.  1598,  p.  I32. 

a  For  the  ufe  of  this  very  curious  and  valuable  Manufcript  I  am 
indebted  to  Francis  Ingram  of  Ribbisford  near  Bewdiey  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  Efq.  Deputy  Remembrancer  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It 
has  lately  been  found  in  the  fame  old  cheft  which  contained  the 
manufcript  Memoirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  from  which  Mr. 
Walpole  about  twenty  years  ago  printed  the  Life  of  that  nobleman^ 
who  was  elder  brother  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 

The  firft  Mafter  of  the  Revels  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  wai 
Thomas  Benger,  whofe  patent  pafled  the  great  feal  Jan.  18,  1^60-1, 
It  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Fadera.  His  fucceflbr,  EdmundTilney,  obtained 
a  grant  of  this  office  (the  reverfion  of  which  John  Lily,  the  dramatick 
poet,  had  long  in  vain  folicited,)  on  the  24th  of  July  1579,  (as  appears 
from  a  book  of  patents  in  the  Pells-office,)  and  continued  in  pofleffion  of 
it  during  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  and  till  Oftober  1610,  about  which 
time  he  died.  This  office  for  near  fifty  years  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  fo  defirable  a  place,  that  it  was  conftantly  fought  for  during 
the  life  of  the  polfeflbr,  and  granted  in  reverfion.  King  James  on  the 
a3d  of  June,  1603,  made  a  reverfionary  grant  of  it  to  Sir  George  Buc, 
(then  George  Buc,  Efq.)  to  take  place  whenever  it  fhould  become  va- 
cant by  the  death,  refignation,  forfeiture,  or  furrender,  of  the  thea 
pofleflbr  Edmund  Tilneyj  who,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  Sir  George 
Buc's  maternal  uncle.  Mr.  Tilney,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  did 
not  die  till  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  and  fhould  feem  to  have  executed 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  laft  j  for  his  executor,  as  I  learn  from 
one  of  the  Ex  it  us  books  in  the  Exchequer,  received  in  the  year  161 1, 
i2ol.  1 8s.  3d.  due  to  Mr.  Tilney  on  the  laft  day  of  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober, for  one's  year's  expences  of  office.  In  the  edition  of  Camden's 
Britannia,  printed  in  folio  in  1607,  Sir  George  Buc  is  called  Mafter 
of  the  Revels,  I  fuppofe  from  his  having  obtained  the  reverfion  of  that 
place  :  for  from  what  I  have  already  ftated  he  could  not  have  been  then 
in  poUeffion  of  it.  April  3,  1612,  Sir  John  Aftley,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  privy-chamber,  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  this  office, 
to  take  place  on  the  death|  &c.  of  Sir  George  Buc,  as  Ben  Jonfon  the 

poet 
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two  fucceeding  kings,  that  very  foon  after  our  poet's; 
death,  in  the  year  1622,  there  were  but  five  principal 

companies 

poet  obtained  a  fimilar  grant,  Oftober  5,  1621,  to  take  place  on  the 
death,  Sec.  of  Sir  John  Aftley  and  Sir  George  Buc. 

Sir  George  Buc  came  into  pofleflion  of  the  office  about  November 
j6io,  and  held  it  till  the  end  of  the  year  162I,  when,  in  confequence 
of  ill  health,  he  refigned  it  to  king  James,  and  Sir  John  Aftley  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  How  Sir  Henry  Herbert  got  pofleflion  of  this  office  ori- 
ginally, I  am  unable  to  afcertain ;  but  I  imagine  Sir  John  Aftley  for  a 
valuable  confideration  appointed  him  his  deputy,  in  Auguft  1623,  at 
which  time,to  ufe  Sir  Henry's  own  words,  he  was  recel'ved  as  Mafter 
of  the  ^vels  by  his  Majcfty  at  "Wilton  and  in  the  warrant-books  of 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  now  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  con- 
taining warrants,  orders,  &c.  between  the  years  1625  and  1642, 
he  is  conftantly  ftyled  Mafter  of  the  Revels.  If  Sir  John  Aftley  had 
formally  refigned  or  furrendered  his  office,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  confequence 
of  the  grant  obtained  in  the  year  1621,  muft  have  fucceeded  to  it ;  but 
he  never  derived  any  emolument  from  that  grant,  for  Sir  John  Aftley, 
as  I  find  from  the  probate  of  his  will,  in  the  Prerogative  office,  (in 
which  it  is  obfervable  that  he  calls  himfelf  Majier  of  the  Reve/s,  though 
both  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  were  then  exercifed  and 
enjoyed  by  another,)  did  not  die  till  January  1639-40,  above  two  years 
after  the  poet's  death.  To  make  his  title  ftill  more  fecure,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  in  conjunftion  with  Simon  Thelwall,  Efq.  Auguft  22,  1629, 
obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  this  much  fought-for  office,  to  take 
place  on  the  death,  Surrender,  &c.  of  Sir  John  Aftley  and  Benjamin 
Jonfon.  Sir  Henry  held  the  office  for  fifty  years,  though  during  the 
ufurpation  he  could  not  exerclfe  the  fundlions  nor  enjoy  the  emoluments 
cf  it. 

Sir  George  Buc  wrote  an  exprefs  treatife,  as  he  has  himfelf  told 
t»s,  on  the  ftage  and  on  revels,  which  is  unfortunately  loft.  Pre- 
vious to  the  exhibition  of  every  play,  it  was  licenfed  by  the  Mafter 
of  the  Revels,  who  had  an  eftablifhed  fee  on  the  occafion.  If  ever 
therefore  the  Office-books  of  Mr.  Tilney  and  Sir  George  Buc  {hall  be 
found,  they  will  afcertain  precifely  the  chronological  order  of  all  the 
plays  written  by  Shakfpeare  j  and  either  confirm  or  overturn  a  fyftem 
in  forming  which  I  have  taken  fome  pains.  Having  however  found 
many  of  my  conjeftures  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manu- 
fcript,  I  have  no  reafon  to  augur  ill  concerning  the  event,  fliould 
the  regifters  of  his  predeceflbrs  ever  be  difcovered. 

The  regular  falary  of  this  office  was  but  ten  pounds  a  year ;  but,  by 
fees  and  other  perquifites,  the  emoluments  of  Sir  George  Buc  in  the 
firft  year  he  came  into  pofleffion  of  it,  amounted  to  near  lool.  The 
office  afterwards  became  much  more  valuable. 

Having  mentioned  this  gentleman,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
correcting  an  eirpr  into  which  Anthony  Wood  has  fallen,  and  which 

has 
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companies  of  comedians  in  London ;  the  King's  Ser- 
vants, who  performed  at  the  Globe  and  in  Blackfriars  ; 
the  Prince's  Servants, who  performed  then  at  the  Curtain; 
the  Palfgrave's  Servants  ^,  who  had  pofTeffion  of  the  For- 
tune ;  the  players  of  the  Revels,  who  afted  at  the  Red 
Bull  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Servants,  or,  as  they 
are  fometimes  denominated,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia's 
players,  who  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-Lane*. 

has  been  implicitly  adopted  in  the  new  edition  of  B'tographia  Bntannicap 
and  many  other  books.  The  error  I  allude  to,  is,  that  this  Sir 
George  Buc,  who  was  knighted  at  White-hall  by  king  James  the 
day  before  his  coronation,  July  23,  1603,  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  Hijlory  of  King  Richard  the  Third  ;  which  was  written 
above  twenty  years  after  his  death  by  George  Buck,  EJq.  who  waSp 
I  fuppofe,  his  fon.  The  precife  time  of  the  father's  death,  J  have  not 
been  able  to  afcertain,  there  being  no  will  of  his  in  the  prerogative- of- 
fice ;  but  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  happened  foon  after  the  year 
i62Z.    He  certainly  died  before  Auguft  1629. 

The  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  contains  an  account  of 
almoft  every  piece  exhibited  at  any  of  the  theatres  from  Auguft  1645 
to  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  and  many  curious 
anecdotes  relative  to  them,  fome  of  which  1  fliall  prefently  have 
occafion  to  quote.  This  valuable  Manufcript  having  lain  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  in  a  damp  place,  is  unfortunately  damaged,  and  in  a  very 
mouldering  condition :  however,  no  material  part  of  it  appears  to  have 
perifhed. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  long  note  without  acknowledging  the  oblI« 
ging  attention  of  W.  E.  Roberts,  Efq.  Deputy  Clerk,  of  the  Pells,^ 
which  facilitated  every  fearch  I  wiftied  to  make  in  his  ofEce,  and  en- 
abled me  to  afcertain  fome  of  the  fadls  above  ftated. 

3  «  1622.  The  Palfgrave's  fervants.  Frank  Grace,  Charles  MaOy, 
Richard  Price,  Richard  Fowler,  —  Kane,  Curtys  Grevill."  Mf. 
Herbert.  Three  other  names  have  periflied.  Of  thefe  one  muft  have 
been  that  of  Richard  Gunnel,  who  was  then  the  manager  of  the  For- 
tune theatre  )  and  another^  that  of  William  Cartwright,  wh(f  was  of 
the  fame  company. 

4  «  The  names  of  the  cheife  players  at  the  Red  Bull,  called  the 
players  of  the  Revells.  Robert  Lee,  Richard  Perkings,  Ellis  Woorth^ 
Thomas  Bade,  John  Blany,  John  Cumber,  William  Robbins." 
Ibidem* 

s  «  The  cheife  of  them  at  the  Phcenlx.  Chriftopher  "Btt&on, 
Jofeph  More,  Eliard  Swanfon,  Andrew  Cane,  Curtis  Grevill,  William 
Shurlock,  Anthony  Turner."  Ibidem*  Eliard  Swanfton  in  1624  joined 
the  company  at  Blackfriars. 

That  part  of  the  leaf  which  contained  the  lift  of  the  king^s  fervantlj 
and  the  performers  at  the  Curtain*  is  mouldered  away. 

When 
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When Prynne  publifhed  his  Hijiriomajiix,  (1633)  there 
were  fix  play-houfes  open;  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars; 
the  Globe ;  the  Fortune ;  the  Red  Bull ;  the  Cockpit  or 
Phoenix,  and  a  theatre  in  Salifbury-court,  Whitefriars^. 

All  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  appear  to  have  been  per- 
formed either  at  The  Globe,  or  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars* 
I  fhall  therefore  confine  my  inquiries  principally  to  thofe 
two.  They  belonged,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  to 
the  fame  company  of  comedians,  namely  his  majefty's 
fervants,  which  title  they  obtained  after  a  licence  had 
been  granted  to  them  by  king  James  in  1603;  having 
before  that  time,  I  apprehend,  been  called  the  fervants 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Like  the  other  fervants  of 
the  houfehold,  the  performers  enrolled  in  this  company 
were  fworn  into  office,  and  each  of  them  was  allowed 
four  yards  of  baftard  fcarlet  for  a  cloak,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  of  velvet  for  the  cape,  every  fecond  year^. 

The  theatre  in  Blackfriars  was  fituated  near  the  pre- 
fent  Apothecaries-hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 

*  It  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  that  Prynne  enumerates 
feventeen  playhoufes  in  London  in  his  time  j  but  this  is  a  miftake  ;  he 
exprefsly  fays  that  there  were  only  fix,  (fee  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory,) 
and  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  confirms  his  aflertion. 

Mr,  Dodfley  and  others  have  fallen  into  this  miftake  of  fuppofing 
there  were  feventeen  playhoufes  open  at  one  time  in  London  j  into 
■which  they  were  led  by  the  continuator  of  Stowe,  who  mentions 
that  between  1570  and  1630  feventeen  playhoufes  were  built,  in 
which  number  however  he  includes  five  inns  turned  into  playhoufes, 
and  St.  Paul's  finging-fchool.  He  does  not  fay  that  they  were  all  open 
at  the  fame  time.— A  late  writer  carries  the  matter  ftiU  further,  and 
aflerts  that  it  appears  from  Rymer's  Mlf.  in  the  Mufeum  that  there 
were  tiventy-tbree  playhoufes  at  one  time  open  in  London ! 

7  <«  Thefe  are  to  fignify  unto  your  lord/hip  his  majefties  pleafure, 
that  you  caufe  to  be  delivered  unto  his  majefties  players  whofe 
names  follow,  viz.  John  Hemmings,  John  Lowen,  Jofeph  Taylor, 
Richard  Robinfon,  John  Shank,  Robert  Benfield,  Richard  Sitiarp, 
£liard  Swanfon,  Thomas  Pollard,  Anthony  Smith,  Thomas  Hobbes, 
William  Pen,  George  Vernon,  and  James  Horne,  to  each  of  them 
the  feveral  allowance  of  foure  yardes  of  baftarde  fkarlet  for  a  cloake, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  crimfon  velvet  for  the  capes,  it  being 
the  ufual  allowance  graunted  unto  them  by  his  majefty  erery  fecond 
yeare,  and  due  at  Eafter  laft  part.  For  the  doing  whereof  theis 
fhall  be  your  warrant*  May  6th,  iSzg."  Mfin  the  Lord  C bam* 
berlaln's  OJice* 

there 
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there  is  yet  Playhou/e-yard,  not  far  from  which  the  theatre 
probably  flood.  It  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  private 
houfe;  but  what  were  the  diftinguiftiing  marks  o?  a  pri- 
vate playhoufe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  alcertain.  We  know  only 
that  it  was  fmaller  *  than  thofe  which  were  called  publick 
theatres ;  and  that  in  the  private  theatres  plays  were  ufu- 
ally  reprefented  by  candle-light^. 

In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  very  ancient  one,  the 
Children  of  the  Revels  occafionally  performed^* 

It 

5  Wright,  in  his  Hiji.  H'tjlnon,  informs  us,  that  the  theatre  ia 
Blackfriarsy  the  Cockpitf  and  that  in  Salijbury-Court,  were  exadtly 
alilce  both  in  form  and  fize.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  latter  is  afcer- 
tained  by  thefe  lines  in  an  epilogue  to  Tottenham  Court j  a  comedy  by 
Nabbes,  which  was  adled  there  : 

When  others'  fill'd  rooms  with  negledl  difdain  ye, 
**  My  /irr/e  houfe  with  thanks  fhall  entertain  ye." 

^  "  All  the  city  looked  Wkeaj^ri-vate play-houfe,  when  the  windows 
are  clapt  doivne,  as  if  fome  noBurnal  and  difmal  tragedy  were  pre- 
fently  to  be  aded."  Decker's  Se7jen  Deadly  iHnnes  of  London f  1606. 
See  alfo  Hijioria  Hijirionica, 

7  Many  pieces  were  performed  by  them  in  this  theatre  before  1580. 
Sometimes  they  performed  entire  pieces  j  at  others,  they  reprefented 
fuch  young  charafters  as  are  found  in  many  of  our  poet's  plays.  Thus 
we  find  Nat.  Field,  John  Underwood,  and  William  Oftler,  among 
the  children  of  the  Revels  who  reprefented  feveral  of  Ben  Jonfon's 
comedies  at  the  Blackfriars  in  the  earlier  part  of  king  James's  reign, 
and  alfo  in  the  lift  of  the  adlors  of  our  author's  plays  prefixed  to  the 
firft  folio,  publifhed  in  1623.    They  had  then  become  men. 

h\[y''%  Campajpe  vidiZ  afted  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  in  1584, 
and  The  Cafe  is  altered^  by  Ben  Jonfon,  was  printed  in  1609,  as 
afted  by  the  children  of  Black-friers.  Some  of  the  children  of  the 
Revels  alfo  aded  occafionally  at  the  theatre  in  Whitefriarsj  for  we 
find  A  JVoman's  a  Weathercock  performed  by  them  at  that  theatre 
in  1 612.  Probably  a  certain  number  of  thefe  children  were  appro- 
priated to  each  of  thefe  theatres,  and  inftrudled  by  the  elder  performers 
in  their  artj  by  which  means  this  young  troop  became  a  promptuary 
of  aftors.  In  a  manufcript  in  the  Inner  Temple,  No.  515,  Vol. VII. 
entitled  **  A  booke  conteyning  feveral  particulars  with  relation  to 
the  kings  fervants,  petitions,  warrants,  bills,  &c.  and  fuppofed  to  be 
a  copy  of  fome  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houfhold's  book 
in  or  about  the  year  1622,"  I  find  *'  A  warrant  to  the  fignet-office 
(dated  July  8th,  1622,)  for  a  privie  feale  for  his  majefties  licenfing 
of  Robert  Lee,  Richard  Perkins,  Ellis  Woorth,  Thomas  Baffe,  John 
Blany,  John  Cumber,  and  William  Robbins,  late  comedians  of 
Queene  Anne  deceafed,  tq  bring  up  children  in  the  qualitie  and  txercife 

Vol,  I.  Part  II.  ♦  E  of 
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It  is  faid  in  Camden's  Annals  of  the  reign  of  king- 
James  the  firit,  that  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  fell  down  in 
the  year  1623,  and  that  above  eighty  psrfons  were  killed 
by  the  accident ;  but  he  was  mifmformed  ^.  The  room 
which  gave  way  was  in  a  private  houfe,  and  appropriated 
to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

I  am  unable  to  afcertain  at  what  time  the  Globe 
theatre  was  built.  Hentzner  has  alluded  to  it  as  exift- 
ing  in  1598,  though  he  does  not  exprefsly  mention  it^. 
I  believe  it  was  not  built  long  before  the  year  1596', 

*/  P^^y'S  c^iriedies,  hiftories,  interludes,  morals,  paftorals,  ftage- 
piaies,  and  fuch  like,  as  well  tor  the  foUace  and  pleal'ure  of  his 
majeltie,  as  for  the  honeft  recreation  of  fuch  as  fliall  defire  to  fee 
them  ;  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  Children  of  the  Revels  y — and 
to  be  drawnc  in  fuch  a  manner  and  forme  as  both  been  ufed  in  other 
lycehfes  of  that  kinde.'*  Thefe  very  perfons,  we  have  feen,  were  the 
company  of  the  Revels  in  1622,  and  were  then  become  men. 

*  ♦«  1623.  Ex  occafu  domus  fcenicae  apud  Black-friers  Londlnl, 
gi  perfonae  fpeftabiles  necantur."  Camdcn'i  ^nna/esf  ab  anno  160^ 
ad  annum  1623,  410.  1691.  p.  82.  That  this  writer  was  mifmformed, 
appears  from  an  old  traft,  printed  in  the  fame  year  in  which  the  acci- 
dent happened,  entitled,  A  Word  of  Comfort^  or  a  difcourje  concerning 
the  late  lamentable  accident  of  the  fall  of  a  Room  at  a  Catholiclc  fermoa 
in  the  Black-friers,  London,  whereby  about  four-fcore  perjons  ivere  op' 
prefjed,  4to  1623. 

See  alfo  verfes  prefixed  to  a  play  called  The  Siueeny  publifhed  by 
Alexander  Goughe,  (probably  the  fon  of  Robert  Goughe,  one  of  the 
actors  in  Shakfpeare's  company,)  in  1653  : 
<«  ■  I  we  dare  not  lay- 

it  —  that  Blackfriers  we  heare,  which  in  this  ago 
Fell,  when  it  was  a  church,  not  •when  a  Jiage  j 
Or  that  the  puritans  that  once  dwelt  there, 
<<  Prayed  and  thriv'd,  though  the  play- houfe  were  fo  near." 

Camden  had  a  paralytick  ftroke  on  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1623,  and 
died  on  the  9th  of  November  following.  The  above-mentioned 
accident  happened  on  the  24th  of  October  j  which  accounts  for  his 
inaccuracy.  The  room  which  fell,  was  an*  upper  room  in  Hunfdon- 
Houfe,  in  which  the  French  Ambaflador  then  dwelt.  See  Stowe's 
Chron.  p.  1035,  edit.  1631. 

9  *'  Non  longe  ab  uno  horum  theatrorum,  quae  omnia  lignea  funt, 
ad  Thamefin  navis  eft  regia,  quae  duo  egregia  habet  conciavia,"  &c. 
hin,  p.  132.  By  nwvis  regia  he  means  the  royal  barge  called  the 
Callyfoiji,    See  the  South  View  of  London,  as  it  appeared  in  1599. 

»  See  "  The  Suit  of  the  Watermen  againft  the  Players,"  in  the 
Wirks  of  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  p.  171. 

It 
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It  was  fituated  on  the  Bankfide,  (the  fouthern  fide  of 
the  river  Thames,)  nearly  oppofite  to  Friday- ftreet, 
Clieapfide.  It  was  an  hexagonal  wooden  building, 
partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  partly  thatched*. 
When  Hentzner  wrote,  all  the  other  theatres  as  well  as 
this  were  compofed  of  wood. 

*  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  the  Pepyfian  Libntf 
at  Cambridge,  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  Globe  theatre,  from  which 
a  drawing  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley,  and  traalraitted  to 
Mr.  Steevens.    From  that  drawing  this  cut  was  made. 
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The  Globe  was  a  pablick  theatre,  and  of  confiderable 
fize^,  and  there  they  always  adled  by  day-light*.  On 
the  roof  of  this  and  the  other  publick  theatres  a  pole  was 
ereded,  to  which  a  flag  was  affixed  5.  Thefe  flags  were 
probably  difplayed  only  during  the  hours  of  exhibition ; 
and  it  fliould  feem  from  one  of  the  old  comedies  tliac 
they  were  taken  down  in  Lent,  in  which  time,  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  King  James's  reign  plays  were 
not  allowed  to  be  reprefented^,  though  at  a  fubfequenC 
period  this  prohibition  was  difpenfcd  with^. 

I  formerly 

1  The  Globe,  we  learn  from  Wright's  Hifiona  Hifirionica,  was 
nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  Fortune,  which  has  been  already 
defcribed. 

4  Hijioria  Hifir'tonica,  8vo.  1 699,  p.  7. 

5  So,  in  The  Curtain- Drawer  of  the  WorUy  1612  :  "  Each  play- 
houfe  advanceth  his  Jiagge  in  the  aire,  whither  quickly  at  the  waving 
thereof  are  fummoned  whole  troops  of  men,  women,  and  children."— 
Again,  in  A  Mad  Worldy  wy  Majlers,  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  1608  : 
«  —the  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  a Jiag  upon  the  pole,  at 
a  common  play-houfe,  to  waft  company."  See  a  South  V'tenv  of  the 
City  of  London  as  it  appeared  in  1599*  in  which  are  reprefentations  of 
the  Globe  and  Snvan  theatres.  From  the  words,  '*  a  common  play- 
houfe,"  in  the  pafl'age  laft  quoted,  we  may  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  flagt 
were  not  difplayed  on  the  roof  of  Blackfriarsy  and  the  other />r/a/fl^ff 
playhoufes. 

This  cuftom  perhaps  took  its  rife  from  a  mifconceptlon  of  a  line 
in  Ovid : 

**  ,Tunc  neque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  theatro,— '» 
■which  Heywood,  in  a  tradl  publifhed  in  i6ia,  thus  tranflates; 
In  thofe  days  from  the  marble  houfe  did  waive 
**  No  fail,  no Jilken  fag,  or  enfign  brave," 
From  the  roof  (fays  the  fame  author,  defcribing  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,)  grew  a  loover  or  turret,  of  exceeding  altitude,  from 
which  an  enfgn  of  flk  tvaved  continually  i—ptndehant  vela  theatro.'* 
—The    mifincerpretation  might,  however,  have  arifen  from  the 
Englifh  cuftom. 

^  "  'Tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks  ; — the  fag  is  doivn**^  A  Mad  Worlds 
■my  McfterSf  a  comedy  by  Middleton,  1608. 

Again,  in  Earle's  CharaBers,  7th  edit.  1638  :  *<  Shrove-tuefday 
hee  [a  f  lfyer'\  feares  as  much  as  the  bawdes,  and  Lent  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  him  than  the  butchers." 

^  '<  [Received]  of  the  King's  players  for  a  lenten  difpenfationy  the 
©ther  coirpanys  promifing  to  doe  as  niuche,  44s,  March  ^3,  1616." 

«  Of 
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I  formerly  conjedured  that  The  Globe,  though  hexa- 
gonal at  the  outfide,  was  perhaps  a  rotunda  within,  and 
that  it  might  have  derived  its  name  from  itG  circular 
form'.    But,  though  the  part  appropriated  to  the  audi- 

**  Of  John  Hemminges,  in  the  name  of  the  four  companys,  for 
toleration  in  the  holydayes,  44s.  January  29,  1618." 

ExtraEli  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  George  Buc.    Mff".  Herbert. 

Thefe  dirpenfations  did  not  extend  to  the  fermon-days,  as  they  were 
then  called  3  that  is,  Vfc'ednefday  and  Friday  in  each  week. 

After  Sir  Henry  Herbert  became  poflefl'ed  of  the  office  of  Mafter  of 
the  Revels,  fees  for  permiffion  to  perform  in  Lent  appear  to  have  been 
conftantly  paid- by  each  of  the  theatres.  The  managers  however  did 
not  always  perform  plays  during  that  feafon.  Some  of  the  theatres,  par- 
ticularly the  Red-Bull  and  the  Fortune,  were  then  let  to  prize-fighters, 
tumblers,  and  rope-dancers,  who  fometimes  added  a  Mafque  to  the 
other  exhibitions.  Thefe  fadts  are  afcertained  by  the  following  entries  % 

**  1622..  21  Martii.  For  a  prife  at  the  Red  Bull,  for  the  howfej  the 
fencers  would  give  nothing.    10s."  MfT.  Aftley. 

*<  From  Mr.  Gunnel,  [Manager  of  the  Fortune,]  in  the  name  of 
tlie  dancers  of  the  ropes  for  Lent,  this  15  March,  1624.  ^i.    o.  G.'* 

**  From  Mr.  Gunnel,  to  allowe  of  a  Mafque  for  the  dancers  of 
the  ropes,  this  19  March,  1624.  o.  o." 

We  fee  here,  by  thy  way,  that  Microcofmusy  which  was  exhibited  in 
1637,  was  not  (as  Dr.  Burney  fuppofes  in  his  ingenious  Hiftory  of 
MuJickfVolfilll.  p.  385,)  the  firftmalque  exhibited  on  the  publiclcftage. 

**  From  Mr.  Blagrave,  in  the  name  of  the  Cockpit  company,  for 
this  Lent,  this  30th  March,  1624.  £z.    o.  o." 

«  March  20, 1626.  From  Mr.  Hemminges,  for  this  Lent  allowanfe, 
£z,    o.    o."    Mir.  Herbert. 

Prynne  takes  notice  of  this  relaxation  in  his  HifiriomaJiiXt  4to.i633  : 
«*  There  are  none  fo  addifted  to  llage-playes,  but  when  they  go  unto 
places  where  they  cannot  have  them,  or  when  as  they  are  fopprefled 
by  publike  authority,  (as  in  times  of  peftilence,  and  in  Lentf  till  noio 
of  htey)  can  well  fubfill  without  them."  p.  784. 

*  «'  After  thefe"  (fays  Heywood,  fpeakingof  the  buildings  at  Rome, 
appropriated  to  fcenick  exhibitions,)  *'  they  compofed  others,  but  dif- 
fering in  form  from  the  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  and  every  fuch  was 
called  cirfwj  i  the  frame  ^^/o^e-like,  and  merely  ro«W."  Apology  for 
ABorsy  1612.  See  alfo  our  author's  prologue  to  K..  Henry  V. 
**  ——or  may  we  cram 
<*  Within  this  wooden  0,"  &c. 

But  as  we  find  in  the  prologue  to  Marfton's  Antonio's  Revenge,  which 
was  a£ted  by  the  Children  of  Paul's  in  1602, 

<<  If  any  fpirit  breathes  within  this  round, — " 
no  inference  refpectipg  the  denomination  of  the  Globe  can  he  drawn 
from  this  exprelTion. 

E  3  ence 
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cnce  was  probably  circular,  I  now  believe  that  the  houfe 
was  denominated  only  from  its  fign  ;  which  was  a  figure  of 
Hercules  fupporting  the  Globe,  under  which  was  written, 
^otus  miindus  agit  hijlrionem  This  theatre  was  burnt 
down  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613^;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in 

*  Stowe  informs  us,  that  **  the  allowed  Stevvhoufes  [antecedent  to 
the  year  1545]  had  fignes  on  their  frontes  towards  the  Thames,  not 
hanged  out,  but  painted  on  the  walles  ;  as  a  Boares  head,  The  Crofs 
Keyes,  The  Gunne,  The  Caftle,  the  Crane,  the  Cardinals  Hat,  the 
Bell,  the  Swanne,"  &c.  Survey  of  London,  4to,  1603,  p.  409.  The 
houfes  which  continued  to  carry  on  the  fame  trade  after  the  ancient 
and  privileged  edifices  had  been  put  down,  probably  were  diftinguiflied  by 
the  old  figns  ;  and  the  fign  of  the  Globe,  which  theatre  was  in  their 
neighbourhood,  was  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  them,  painted  on  its  wall. 

3  The  following  account  of  this  accident  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  1613,  Reli^.  Wotton,  p.  425,  edit.  1685  : 
«  Now  to  let  matters  of  ftate  fleep,  I  will  entertain  you  at  the  prefent 
with  what  hath  happened  this  week  at  the  Banks  fide.  The  Kings 
Players  had  a  new  play  called  All  is  true,  reprefenting  fome  principal 
pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  fet  forth  with  many 
extraordinary  circumftances  of  pomp  and  majefty,  even  to  the  matting 
of  the  ftage  j  the  knights  of  the  order  with  their  Georges  and  Garter, 
the  guards  with  their  embroidered  coats,  and  the  like:  fufficient  in 
truth  within  a  while  to  make  greatnefs  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous. 
Kow  King  Henry  making  a  Mafque  at  the  Cardinal  Wolfeys  houfe,  and 
certain  cannons  being  fiiot  off  at  his  entry,  fome  of  the  paper  or  other 
fluff,  wherwith  one  of  them  was  flopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch, 
where  being  thought  at  firft  but  an  idle  fmoak,  and  their  eyes  more 
attentive  to  the  fliow,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  a  train, 
confuming  within  lefs  than  an  hour  the  whole  houfe  to  the  very  ground. 
This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabrick,  wherein  yet  nothing 
did  perifli  but  ivood  and  Jiravv,  and  a  few  forfaken  cloaks.'* 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Chamberlaine's  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
dated  July  8,  1613,  in  which  this  accident  is  likewJfe  mentioned,  we 
Jearn  that  this  theatre  had  only  two  doors.  "  The  burning  of  the 
Globe  or  playhoufc  on  the  Bankfide  on  St.  Peter's  day  cannot  efcape 
you}  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of  chambers,  (that  I  know  not  upon 
■what  occafion  were  to  be  ufed  in  the  play,)  the  tampin  or  ftopple  of 
one  of  them  lighting  in  the  thatch  that  covered  the  houfe,  burn'd 
it  down  to  the  ground  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  with  a  dwelling-houfe 
adjoyningj  and  it  was  a  great  marvaile  and  fair  grace  of  God  that  the 
people  had  fo  little  harm,  having  but  tivo  narroiv  doors  to  get  out." 
Winwood's  Memorials,  Vol.  III.  p.  469.    Not  a  fingle  life  was  loft. 

In  1613  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  A  doleful  balUd  of  the 
gemral  conflagration  of  the  famous  theatre  on  the  Bankfide^  called  tbt 
Globe*    I  have  never  met  with  it. 

the 
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the  following  year,  and  decorated  with  more  ornament 
than  had  been  originally  beftowed  upon  it*. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  Teem  to  have  been  calcu- 
lated chiefly  for  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ^ ;  thofe  at 

4  See  Taylor's  S)l«//<fr,  p.  31,  Ep.  22. 

As  gold  is  better  that's  in  fier  try'd, 
<'  So  is  the  Bank-fide  Globe^  that  late  was  burn'd  j 
*'  For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide, 
<<  Now  to  a  ftately  theator  'tis  turn'd," 
See  alfo  Stowe's  Cbronktet  p.  1003. 

5  The  Globe  theatre,  being  contiguous  to  the  Bear-Garden^  when 
the  fports  of  the  latter  were  over,  the  fame  fpedlators  probably  refort- 
cd  to  the  former.  The  audiences  at  the  Bull  and  the  Fortune  were, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  of  a  clafs  ftill  inferior  to  that  of  the  Globe.  The 
latter,  being  the  theatre  of  his  majefty's  fervants,  muft  neceffarily 
have  had  a  fuperior  degree  of  reputation.  At  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, it  appears,  that  noife  and  fliew  were  what  chiefly  attracted  an 
audience.  Our  author  fpeaks  in  Hamlet  **  berattling  the  common  [i.e. 
the  publkk]  theatres.  See  alfo  A  Prologue  fpoken  by  a  company  of  play- 
ers who  had  feceded  from  the  Fortune,  p.  64,  note  7  j  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  performers  at  that  theatre,  "  to  Jplit  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings f""  ufed  <'  to  tear  a  pajjion  to  tatters,''^ 

In  fome  verfes  addrefled  by  Thomas  Carew  to  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir 
William]  D'Avenant,  Upon  his  excellent  Play,  The  Jujl  Italian,'* 
1630,  I  find  a  fimilar  character  of  the  Bull  theatre  : 

<*  Now  noife  prevails  j  and  he  is  tax'd  for  drowth 
«  Of  wit,  that  with  the  cry  fpends  not  his  mouth.— 
**  —  thy  ftrong  fancies,  raptures  of  the  brain 
**  Drefs'd  in  poetick  flames,  they  entertain 

As  a  bold  impious  reach  ;  for  they'll  ftill  flight 
"  All  that  exceeds  Red  Bull  and  Cockpit  ii'i^^U 
"  Thefe  are  the  men  in  crowded  heaps  that  throng 
*'  To  that  adulterate  ftage,  where  not  a  tongue 
Of  the  untun'd  kennel  can  a  line  repeat 
Of  ferious  fenfe  j  but  like  lips  meet  like  meat  : 
Whilft  the  true  brood  of  aftors,  that  alone 
Keep  natural  unftrain'd  aflion  in  her  throne, 
<«  Behold  their  benches  bare  ,  though  they  rehearfe 
The  terfer  Beaumont's  or  great  Jonfon's  verfe." 
The  true  brood  of  aclors  were  the  performers  at  Blackfriars,  where 
7he  Juji  Italian  was  adled. 

See  alfo  The  Carelefs  Sbepberdefs,  reprefented  at  Salilbury-court }  4t0. 
1656: 

And  I  will  haften  to  the  money-box. 

And  take  my  pilling  out  agaii»j  — 
<*  rilgotoTHE  Bull,  or  Fortune,  and  there  fee 
«  A  play  for  two-pence^  and  a  jig  to  boot.'* 

E  4  Black' 
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Blackfriarsy  for  a  more  feledl  and  judicious  audience. 
This  appears  from  the  following  prologue  to  Shirley's 
Doubtjul  He'iKy  which  is  inferted  among  his  poems, 
printed  in  1646,  with  this  title: 

*'  Prologue  at  the  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called  tbe 
Doubtful  Heir,  which  ftiould  have  been  prefented  at  the 
Blackfriars^ 

*•  Gentlemen,  I  am  only  fent  to  fay, 
*•  Our  author  did  not  calculate  his  play 

For  this  meridian.    The  Bankfide,  he  knows, 
'*  Is  far  more  fkrlful  at  the  ebbs  and  flows 
'*  Of  water  than  of  wit ;  he  did  not  mean 
**  For  the  elevation  of  your  poles,  this  fc«ne. 
No  fhews, — no  dance, — and  what  you  moft  de- 
light in. 

Grave  underftanders^,  here's  no  target-fighting 
**  Upon  the  ftage  ;  all  work  for  cutlers  barr'd; 
**  No  bawdry,  nor  no  ballads  ; — this  goes  hard: 
*'  But  language  clean,  and,  what  affeds  you  not, 
**  Without  impoflibilities  the  plot; 
**  No  clown,  no  fquibs,  no  devil  in't.— Oh  now, 
**  You  fquirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  you  do? 
Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  and  we  may 
Hereafter  fit  your  palates  with  a  play. 
But  you  that  can  contradl  yourfelves,  and  fiit, 
**  As  you  were  now  in  the  Blackfriars  pit, 
*'  And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewd  noife  and  tongues, 
**  Becaufe  we  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs, 
*:*  Will  pardon  our  'vaji  ftage,  and  not  difgrace 
**  This  play,  meant  for  your  perfons,  not  the  place.*' 
The  fuperior  difcernment  of  the  Blackfriars  audience 
may  be  likewife  colleded  from  a  pafTage  in  the  preface 

6  In  the  printed  play  thefe  words  are  omitted;  the  want  of  which 
renders  the  prologue  perfedly  unintelligible.  This  comedy  was  per- 
formed for  the  firft  time  at  the  Globe,  June  i,  1640. 

7The  common  people  ftood  in  the  Globe  theatre,  in  that  part  of  the 
houfe  which  we  now  call  the  pit  J  which  being  lower  than  the  ftage, 
Shirley  calls  them  ««£/crftanders.  In  the  private  playhoufes,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  fubfequent  lin^s,  there  were  feats  in  the  pit. 

Ben  Jonfon  has  the  fame  quibble;  ■—■  the  underjiandwg  gentlemen 
©f  the  ground  here.", 

prefixed 
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prefixed  by  Heminge  and  Condell  to  the  flrll  folio  edi- 
tion of  our  author's  works :  And  though  you  be  a 
magijirate  of  nvit,  and  fit  on  the  ftage  at  Blackfriers, 
or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne  plays  dailie,  know  thefe 
plays  have  had  their  tryal  already,  and  flood  out  all 
appeales.'* 

A  writer  already  quoted  ^  informs  us  that  one  of  thefe 
theatres  was  a  winter,  and  the  other  a  fummer,  houfe 
As  the  Globe  was  partly  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  they 
adted  there  ufually  by  day-light,  it  appeared  to  me  proba- 
ble (when  this  Elfay  was  originally  publiflied)  that  this 
was  the  fummer  theatre  ;  and  1  have  lately  found  my  con- 
jefture  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript. 
The  king's  company  ufually  began  to  play  at  the  Globe 
in  the  month  of  May.  The  exibitions  here  feem  to  have 
been  more  frequent'  than  at  Blackfriersy  till  the  year 
1604  or  1605,  when  the  Bankfide  appears  to  have  become 
lefs  fafhionable,  and  lefs  frequented  than  it  formerly 
had  been 

8  Wright. 

9  His  account  is  confirmed  by  a  pafTage  in  an  old  pamphlet,  entitled 
Holland'' s  Leaguer t  4to.  1632  :  She  was  moft  taken  with  the  report 
of  three  famous  amphytheators,  which  ftood  fo  neere  fituated,  that 
her  eye  might  take  view  of  them  from  her  loweft  turret.  One  was 
the  Continent  of  the  Worlds  becaufe  halfe  the  yeere  a  world  of  beauties 
and  brave  fpirits  reforted  unto  it.  The  other  was  a  building  of  excel- 
lent Hope  J  and  though  wild  beafts  and  gladiators  did  moft  poflefie  it,"&c« 

'  King  hear,  in  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition,  printed  in 
1608,  is  faid  to  have  been  performed  by  his  majefty's  fervants,  playing 
vfually  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankfide.— See  alfo  the  licence  granted  by 
king  James  in  1603  :  **  — and  the  faid  comedies,  tragedies,  &c.— to 
Ihew— as  well  within  their  now  ufual  houfe  called  the  Globe, — ."  No 
mention  is  made  of  their  theatre  in  Blackftars  ;  from  which  circum- 
ilance  I  fufpedl  that  antecedent  to  that  time  our  poet*s  company  played 
only  at  the  Globe,  and  purchafed  the  Blackfriars  theatre  afterwards. 
In  the  licence  granted  by  king  Charles  the  Firft  to  John  Heminge  and 
his  aflbciates  in  the  year  1625,  they  are  authorized  to  exhibit  plays. 
Sec,  «  as  well  within  thefe  tiuo  their  moft  ufual  houfes  called  the  Globe 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  their  private  houfes  fituate  within  the 
precindl  of  the  Blackfryers,-—2LS  alfo,"  &c.  Had  they  poflefled  the 
Blackfriars  theatre  in  1603,  it  would  probably  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  former  licence.  In  the  following. year  they  certainly  had  pof- 
feilion  of  it,  for  M!irAon''s  Malecontent  was  afted  there  in  1604. 

'*  See  The  Works  of  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  p,  171,  edit.  1633. 

Many 
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Many  of  our  ancient  dramatick  pieces  (as  has  beea 
already  obferved)  were  performed  in  the  yards  of  carri- 
ers* inns,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  comedians,  who  then  firll  united  them- 
felves  in  companies,  ereded  an  occafionai  ftage^.  The 
form  of  thefe  temporary  playhoufes  feems  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  our  modern  theatre.  The  galleries,  in  both, 
are  ranged  over  each  other  on  three  fides  of  the  build- 
ing. The  fmall  rooms  under  the  loweft  of  thefe  galle- 
ries anfwer  to  our  prefent  boxes ;  and  it  is  obfervable 
that  thefe,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  period  exprefsly  for  dramatick  exhibitions.  Hill  re- 
tained their  old  name,  and  are  frequently  called  rooms^, 
by  our  ancient  writers.  The  yard  bears  a  fufficient  re- 
femblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  prefent  in  ufe.  We  may  fupr 
pofe  the  ftage  to  have  been  raifed  in  this  area,  on  the 
fourth  fide,  with  its  back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at 
which  the  money  for  admiffion  was  taken.  Thus,  in 
iine  weather,  aplayhoufe  not  incommodious  might  have 
been  formed. 

Hence,  in  the  middle  of  ihe  Glohe,  and  I  fuppofe  of  the 
other  publick  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  there 
was  an  open  yard  or  area  5,  where  the  common  people 

flood 

?  Fleckno,  inhis  Short  Difccurfe  of  the  En^rlijh  Stage,  publifted  in 
1664,  fays,  fome  remains  of  thefe  ancient  theatres  were  at  that  day 
to  be  feen  in  the  inn-yards  of  the  Crofs-keys  in  Gracechurch-fireet, 
and  the  Bull  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet. 

In  the  feventeen  playhoufes  erecEled  between  the  years  1570  arid 
1630,  the  continuator  of  Scowe's  Chronicle  reckons  **  five  innes  or 
common  ojieries  turned  into  piay-houfes." 

4  See  a  prologue  to  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play,  the  Devil  is  in  it,  quoted 
in  p.  60,  n.  I.  Thefe  rooms  appear  to  have  been  fometimes employed, in 
the  infancy  of  the  flage,  for  the  purpofes  of  gallantry.  Thefe  plays" 
(fays  Strype  in  his  additions  to  Stowe's  Survey)  •*  being  commonly 
afted  on  fundays  and  feftivals,  the  churches  were  forfaken,  and  the 
play-houfes  thronged.  Great  inns  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  which 
had  fecret  chambers  and  places  as  well  as  open  ftages  and  galleries. 
Here  maids  and  good  citizens'  children  were  inveigled  and  allured  to 
private  unmeet  contradls."    He  is  fpeaking  of  the  year  1574. 

5  *'  In  the  play-houfes  at  London,  it  is  the  falhion  of  youthes  to 
gftfirft  into  the  yarde,  and  to  carry  their  eye  through  every  gallery  ; 
then  like  unto  ravens,  when  they  fpye  the  carion,  thither  they  fiye, 

■2.  aad 
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ftood  to  fee  the  exhibition ;  from  which  circumftance  they 
are  called  by  our  author  groundlings ,  and  by  Ben  Jonfon 
**  the  underjlanding  gentlemen  of  x}!\t ground.'" 

The  galleries,  or  Jcaffolds,  as  they  are  fometimes  called, 
and  that  part  of  the  honl'e  which  in  private  theatres  was 
named  the  pit^,  fecm  to  have  been  at  the  fame  price; 
and  probably  in  houfes  of  reputation,  fuch  as  the  Globe, 
and  that  in  Blackfriars,  the  price  of  adraiflion  into  thofe 
parts  of  the  theatre  was  fix-pence  ^,  while  in  fome  meaner 

play- 

and  prefs  as  near  to  the  faireft  as  they  can.'"  Playz  Confuted  in  Five 
Jeveral  J£2ions,  by  Stephen  Goflbn,  1580.  Again,  in  Decker's  Gxi/x 
Hornebooke,  1609:  *'  "the  ftage,  like  time,  will  bring  you  to  moft 
perfedl  light,  and  lay  you  open  }  neither  are  you  to  be  hunted  from 
thence,  though  the  fcar-crowcs  in  the _y(2r^/ hoot  at  you,  hifs  at  you, 
fpit  at  you."  So,  in  the  prologue  to  aji  old  comedy  called  The  Hog  has 
his  F^arl,  1 6 14: 

We  may  be  pelted  off  for  what  we  know. 
With  apples,  eggs,  or  flones,  from  thofe  heloiv^'* 
See  alfo  the  prologue  to  The  Doubtful  Heir,  ante,  p.  56  : 

.  and  what  you  moft  dejight  in, 

<'  Grave  underjianders,  

6  The  pit,  Dr.  Percy  fuppofes  to  have  received  Its  name  from  one 
of  the  playhoufes  having  been  formerly  a  cock-pit.  This  account  of 
the  term,  hov.ever,  feems  to  be  fomewhat  queftionable.  The  place 
where  the  feats  are  ranged  in  St.  Mary's  at  Cambridge,  is  ftill  called 
the  pit  J  and  no  one  can  fufpedl  that  venerable  fabriclc  of  having  ever 
been  a  cock-pit,  or  that  the  phrafe  was  borrowed  from  a  playhoufe  to 
be  applied  to  a  church.  A  pit  is  a  place  low  in  its  relative  lituation, 
and  fuch  is  the  middle  part  of  a  theatre. 

Shakfpeare  himfelf  ufes  cock-pit  to  exprefs  a  fmall  confined  fituation, 
without  any  particular  reference  : 

"   Can  this  cock-pit  hold 

*'  The  vafty  fields  of  France, — or  may  we  cram. 
Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  cafques 
That  did  affright  the  a:r  at  Agincovn  t  ?'* 

7  See  an  old  colledlion  of  tales,  entitled  JV:ts,  Fits,  and  Fancies, 
4to.  1595  :  "  When  the  great  man  had  read  the  adois  letter,  he  pre- 
fently,  in  anfwere  to  it,  took  a  fheet  of  paper,  and  foldingy/x/)f«fe  up 
in  it,  fealed  it,  fubfcribed  it,  and  fent  ic  to  his  brother  j  intimating 
thereby,  that  though  his  brother  had  vowed  not  in  feven  years  to  fee 
him,  yet  he  for  his  fixpence  could  come  and  fee  him  upon  the  ftage  at 
his  pleafure." 

So,  in  the  indu£lion  to  The  Magnetick  Lady,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  which 
was  firft  reprefented  in  Odtober,  1632:  *«  Not  the  Jaces  or  grounds 
of  your  people,  that  fit  in  the  obli(jue  caves  and  wedges  of  your  houfe, 
youx  finful  fxfenny  mecbanitks*'* 

5«C 
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playhoufes  it  was  only  a  penny,^,  in  others  two-pence*. 
The  price  of  admiflion  into  the  beft  rooms  or  boxes', 

was 

See  below,  Verfes  addrefTed  to  Fletcher  on  Km  Faithful  Shepherdefs, 
That  there  were  Jixpenny  places  at  the  Blackfriart  playhoul'e,  ap- 
pears from  the  epilogue  to  Mayne's  City  Match,  which  was  adled  at 
that  theatre  in  1637,  being  licenfed  on  the  17th  of  November,  in 
that  year : 

*<  Not  that  he  fears  his  name  can  fufter  wrack 
*«  From  them,  who  Jixpence  pay,  and  fixpence  crack  j 
«  To  fuch  he  wrote  not,  though  fome  parts  have  been 
«  So  like  here,  that  they  to  themfelves  came  in.'* 
*  So,  in  fVtt  uoltbout Money y  by  FJetcher  :  break  in  at  plays  like 

prentices  for  three  a  groat,  and  crack  nuts  widi  the  fcholars  in  penny 

rooms  again.'' 

Again,  in  Decker's  Guls  Horrebooke,  1609:  "  Your  groundling 
and  gallery  commoner  buys  his  fport  by  the  penny." 

Again,  in  Humours  Ordinarie,  ivhere  a  Man  may  be  -eery  merrie  and 
exceeding  ivell  ufed  for  bis  SixpencCf  no  date  : 

Will  you  ftand  fpending  your  invention's  treafure 
To  teach  ftage-parrots  fpeak  for penry  pleafure  ?'* 

9  ft  Pay  thy  tioo-pence  to  a  player,  in  this  gallery  you  may  fit  by  a 
harlot."    Bell-mans  Night-tva'ik,  by  Decker,  1616. 

Again,  in  the  prologue  to  the  JVoman-hater,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  1607:  **  —to  the  utter  difcomfiture  of  ail  two -penny  gal- 
lery men." 

It  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  The  Roaring  Girly  a  comedy  by  Mid- 
dleton  and  Decker,  161 1,  that  there  was  a  fwo-/»e«?iy  gallery  in  the 
Tortune  playhoufe  :  **  One  of  them  is  Nip ;  I  took  him  once  at  the 
tivo-penry  gallery  at  the  Fortune."   See  alfo  above,  p.  55,  n.  5. 

»  The  boxes  in  the  theatre  at  Blackfriars  were  probably  fmall,  and 
appear  to  have  been  enclofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent.  See  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Garrard,  dated  January  25,  1635,  Straff.  Lettersy 
Vol.  I.  p.  511  ■•  **  A  little  pique  happened  betwixt  the  duke  of  Lenox 
and  the  lord  chamberlain,  about  a  box  at  a  new  play  in  the  Blackfri~ 
ars,  of  which  the  duke  had  got  the  key ;  which  if  it  had  come  to  be 
debated  betwixt  them,  as  it  was  once  intended,  fome  heat  or  perhaps 
other  inconvenience  might  have  happened." 

In  the  Globe  and  the  other  ^a^/;f^'theatres,  the  boxes  were  of  con- 
fiderable  fize.  See  the  prologue  to  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play^  the  Devil 
is  in  it,  by  Decker,  adled  at  the  Red  Bull : 

*«  — Give  me  that  man, 

*<  Who,  when  the  plague  of  an  impofthum'd  brains, 
«'  Breaking  out,  infedts  a  theatre,  and  hotly  reigns, 
**  Killing  the  heaters'  hearts,  that  the  vaji  rooms 
<*  Stand  empty,  like  fo  many  dead  men's  tombs, 
«  Can  call  the  baniih'd  auditor  home,"  &:c. 

He 
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was,  I  believe,  in  our  author's  time,  a  Ihilling*;  though 
afterwards  it  appears  to  have  rifen  to  two  ihillings^, 
and  half  a  crown  At  the  Blackfriars  theatre  the  price 
of  the  boxes  was,  I  imagine,  higher  than  at  the  Globe. 

From 

He  fcems  to  be  here  defcribing  his  antagonift  B.  Jonfon,  whofe  plays 
were  generally  performed  to  a  thin  audience.  See  Verjn  on  our  au- 
thor, by  Leonard  Digges,  Vol.  I.  Parti,  p.  213. 

i  *'  If  he  have  but  fwel'vepence  in  his  purfe,  he  will  give  it  for  the 
beji  room  in  a  playhoufe."    Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  CkaraiierSf  1614^ 
So,  in  the  prologue  to  our  author's  King  Henry  Villi 

"   Thofe  that  come  to  fee 

«*  Only  a  fhew  or  two,  and  fo  agree 
«  The  play  may  pafs,  if  they  be  (till  and  willing, 
*<  I'll  undertake  may  fee  away  their  /hilling 
«  In  two  fhort  hours." 
Again,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  prefixed  to  Maffinger's  Bondman f  1624  s 
*'  Reader,  if  you  have  difburs'd  a  Jhilling 
*'  To  fee  this  worthy  ftory, — ." 
Again,  in  the  Guh  Hornebooke,  1609"^  «  At  a  new  play  you  take 
up  the  tivelvepenny  room  next  the  ftage,  becaufe  the  lords  and  you  may 
feem  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met.'* 

So  late  as  in  the  year  1658,  we  find  the  following  advertlfement  at 
the  end  of  a  piece  called  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant :  "  Notwithftanding  the  great  expence  neceflary 
to  fcenes  and  other  ornaments,  in  this  entertainment,  there  is  good 
provifion  made  of  places  for  a  fliiUingf  and  it  /hall  certainly  begin  at 
three  in  the  afternoon." 

In  the  Scornful  Lady,  which  was  afted  by  the  children  of  the  Re- 
vels at  Blackfriars,  and  printed  in  1616,  one-and-fx-penny  places  are 
mentioned. 

3  See  the  prologue  to  The  ^een  of  Arragonj  a  tragedy  by  Habing- 
ton,  af^ed  at  Blackfriars  in  May,  1640: 

«  Ere  we  begin,  that  no  man  may  repent 

T-wo  Jhillings  and  his  time,  the  author  fent 
**  The  prologue,  with  the  errors  of  his  play, 
**  That  who  will  may  take  his  money,  and  away." 
Again,  in  the  epilogue  to  Mayne's  City  Match,  afted  at  Blackfr'iarsp 
in  November,  1637 : 

To  them  who  call*t  reproof,  to  make  a  face, 
*'  Who  think  they  judge,  when  they  frown  i'  the  wrong  placCj 
<<  Who,  if  they  fpeak  not  ill  o'  the  poet,  doubt 
<*  They  loofe  by  the  play,  nor  have  their  tivo  Jhillings  out, 
«*  He  fays,"  &c. 

4  See  PFit  -without  Meney,  a  comedy,  afted  at  The  Pbcenlx  in  Drury- 
lane  before  1620 : 

«  And  who  extoU'd  you  into  the  half-crown  boxes. 
Where  you  might  fit  and  mufter  ail  the  beauties.'* 

In 
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From  feveral  paflages  in  our  old  plays  we  learn,  that 
fpedators  were  admitted  on  the  ftagc',  and  that  the 
criticks  and  wits  of  the  time  ufually  Tat  there*.  Some 
were  placed  on  the  ground  ^ ;  others  fat  on  ftools,  of 
which  the  price  was  either  fixpence  ^,  or  a  (hilling^,  ac- 
cording. 

In  the  play-houfe  called  the  Hope  on  the  Bankfide,  there  were  five 
different-priced  Teats,  from  fjxpence  to  Haifa  crown.  See  ihe  induc- 
fion  to  Bartbolomeio  Fair,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1614, 

5  So,  in  A  Mad  World  by  Majiers,  by  Middleton,  i6c8  :  The 
aftors  have  been  found  in  a  morning  in  lefs  compafs  than  their  fiage^ 
though  it  were  ne'er  Jo  full  of  gentlemen"    See  alfo  p.  64,  n.  3. 

6  "   to  fair  attire  the  ftage 

*'  Helps  much  ;  for  if  our  other  audience  fee 

You  on  the fiage  depart,  before  we  end, 
**  Our  ivits  go  with  you  ally  and  we  are  fools." 
Prologue  to  All  Fools,  a  comedy,  adted  at  £lackfriars,  1605. 
«<  By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  you  have  a  figiid  patent  to  engroUe  the 
whole  commoditie  of  cenfure  j  may  lawfully  prefume  to  be  a  girder, 
and  ftand  at  the  helm  to  fteer  the  paflage  of  fcenes."  Guh  Horneiooke, 
2609. 

See  alfo  the  preface  to  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works : 
— *<  And  though  you  be  a  maglfirate  of  ivit^  and  Jit  on  the  Jiagezt 
Blackfriars,  to  arraigne  plays  dailie, — 

7  <'  Being  on  your  feet,  fneake  not  away  like  a  coward,  but  falute 
all  your  gentle  acquaintance  that  are  Jpred  either  cn  the  rupees  or  on 
ftooles  about  you  ;  and  draw  what  troope  you  can  from  the  ftage  after 
you.*'  Dcck.ti''s  Guls  Hornebookej  1609.  So  alfo,  in  Fietcher's  ^;<<fn: 
»f  Corinth: 

"  I  would  not  yet  be  pointed  at  as  he  is, 
<*  For  the  fine  courtier,  the  woman's  man, 
*<  That  tells  my  lady  ftorics,  difTolves  riddles, 
<*  U(hers  her  to  her  coach,  lies  at  htr  feit 
**  At  folemn  mafques.'"'' 
From  a  pafTage  in  king  Henry  IV.  P.  J.  it  may  be  prefumed  that 
tfiis  was  no  uncommon  praftice  in  private  affemblies  alfo  : 
**  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rufhes  lay  you  down, 
**  And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
"  And  fhe  v^ill  fing  the  fong  that  pleafeth  you." 
This  accounts  for  Hamlet's  fitting  on  the  ground  at  Ophelia's  feet, 
during  the  reprefentation  of  the  play  before  the  king  and  court  o( 
Denmark.    Our  author  has  only  placed  the  young  prince  in  the  fame 
fituation  in  which  probably  his  patrons  Efiex  and  Soutjiampton  were 
oftea  feen  at  the  feet  of  fome  celebrated  beauty.    What  fome  chofe 
from  economy,  gallantry  might  have  recommended  to  others. 

*  *♦  By  fitting  c«  the  Jiage^  you  may  with  fnjali  coft  purchafe  the 

dcerc 
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cording,  I  fuppofe^  to  the  commodioufners  of  the  fitua- 
tion.  And  they  were  attended  by  pages,  who  furnilhed 
them  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  which  was  fmoked  here  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  houfe  Yet  it  Ihould  feem. 
that  perfons  were  fuft'ered  to  fit  on  the  llage  only  in  the 
j)rivate  playhoufes,  (fuch  as  Blackfriars^  &c.)  where  the 
audience  was  more  feleft,  and  of  a  higher  clafs  ;  and  that 
in  the  Globe  and  the  other  publick  theatres,  no  fuch  li- 
cence was  permitted 

The 

decre  acquaintance  of  the  boyes,  have  a  good  fiool  for  ftxpence^ — 
Guh  Hornebooke. 

Again,  ibidem:      Prefent  not  your  felfe  on.  the  ftage,  (efpecially 
at  a  new  play,)  untill  the  quaking  prologue— is  ready  to  enter  5  lor  then  , 
it  is  time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the  properties,  or  that  you  dropc 
of  [i.  e.  off^  the  hangings,  to  creep  from  behind  the  arras,  with  your 
tripos,  or  tbree-legged  JiooUy  in  one  hand,  and  a  tejion  mounted  be- 
tween a  fore-finger  and  a  thumbe,  in  the  other." 
9  «  Thefe  are  moft  worne  and  moft  in  fafhion 
**  Amongft  the  bever  gallants,  the  ftone-riders, 
**  The  private fiagt'i  audience^  the  fwel'vepenny-fiGole  gentlemen*'* 
The  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy  by  Middleton  and  Decker,  161 1. 
So,  in  the  Jndudtion  to  Marflon's  Malcontent^  1604:  "  By  God's 
Aid  if  you  had,  I  would  have  given  you  but  Jixpence  for  your  ftooL'* 
This  therefore  was  the  loweft  rate  ;  and  the  price  of  the  moft  commo* 
dious  ftools  on  the  ftage  was  a  pilling. 

I      When  young  Rogero  goes  to  fee  a  play, 
**  His  pleafure  is,  you  place  him  on  the Jiage, 

The  better  to  demonftr^ite  his  array, 
<*  And  how  he  fits  attended  by  his pagcj 
**  That  only  ferves  to  fill  thofe  pipes  ivith  fmoke, 
«*  For  which  he  pawned  hafh  his  riding-cloak." 

Springes  for  Woodcocks^  by  Henry  Parrot,  TSijt 
Again,  in  Skialetbeia,  a  coUeftion  of  Epigrams  and  Satires,  1598; 
"  See  you  him  yonder  who  fits  o'er  the  ftage. 
With  the  tobacco-pipe  now  at  his  mouth  ?*' 
This,  however,  was  accounted  "  a  cuftom  more  honoured  In  the 
reach  than  the  obfervancej"  as  appears  from  a  fatirical  epigram  by 
ir  John  Davies,  1598  : 

**  Who  dates  affirm  that  Sylla  dares  not  fight  ? 
**  He  that  dares  take  tobacco  on  the  jiage  } 
*«  Dares  man  a  whoore  at  noon -day  through  the  ftreet; 
Dares  dance  in  Pauls  &c. 
*  See  the  induftion  to  MdiX^on" %  Malecontentf  1604,  which  was  z€tf^ 
ed  by  bis  raajefty's  fervants  at  Blackfriarf ; 

«  Tjrematt 
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The  ftage  was  ftrewed  with  rufhes which,  we  learA 
from  Hentzner  and  Caius  de  Ephemera,  was  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpearc  the  ufuai  covering  of  floors  in  Eng- 
land*. On  lome  occafions  it  was  entirely  matted  over' ; 
but  this  was  probably  very  rare.  The  curtain  which 
hangs  in  the  front  of  the  prefent  llage,  drawn  up  by  lines 
and  pullies,  though  not  a  modern  invention,  (for  it  was 
ufed  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  mafques  at  court,)  was  yet  an 
apparatus  to  which  the  fimple  mechanifm  of  our  ancient 
theatres  had  not  arrived  ;  for  in  them  the  curtains  open- 
ed in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  an  iron  rod*^.  In  fome  playhoufes  they  were 
woollen,  in  others,  made  of  filk  7.    Towards  the  rear  of 

the 

**  Tyremar,  Sir,  the  gentkmen  will  be  angry  if  you  fit  here. 

Sly,  Why,  we  may  fit  upon  the  ilage  at  the  private  hoxiic.  Thou 
doft  not  take  me  for  a  country  gentleman,  doft  ?  Docft  thou  thinlc 
I  fear  hifling  ?  Let  them  that  have  ftale  fuits,  fit  in  the  galleries,  hifs 
at  me — 

See  alfo  The  Roaring  G  rly  by  Middlefon  :  "  —  the  private  ftage's 
audience, — Ante,  p.  63,  n.  9. 

3  «  On  the  very  rujhes  where  the  comedy  is  to  daunce,  yea,  and  un- 
der the  ftate  of  Cambyfes  himfaUe,  muft  our  feather'd  eftridge,  like  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  be  planted  valiantly,  becaufe  impudently,  beating 
down  the  mews  and  hilfes  of  the  oppoled  rafcality."  Decker's G?«/i~ 
Hornebooke. 

4-  See  alfo  Ben  Jonfon's  Every  Man  out  of  bis  Humour,  1600: 
**  Fore  G — ,  fweet  lady,  believe  it,  J  do  honour  the  meaneil  rwyfe  in 
this  chamber  for  your  love.'* 

5  See  p.  54,  n.  3. 

6  The  epilogue  to  Tancred  and  Gifmur.dy  a  tragedy,  1592,  concludes 
thus  ; 

Now  draiv  the  curtainesy  for  our  fcene  is  done." 
Agi'in,  in  Lady  j^Iimonyf  1659:  *<  Be  your  ftage-farrazwi  artificially 
drawn,  and  fo  covertly  fhrowded,  that  the  fquint-eyed  groundling  may 
not  peep  in." 

See  alfo  a  ftage-direftion  in  The  FirJ}  Day^s  Entertainment  at  Rutland 
Houfe^  by  Declamation  and  Muftcky  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients f  by 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  1658: 

**  The  fong  ended,  the  curtains  are  drawn  open  again,  and  the  epi- 
logue enters.  ' 

7  See  A  Prologue  upon  removing  of  the  late  Fortune  Players  to  the 
Bull,  byj.  Tathamj  Fancies  Theatre,  1640: 

<«  Her^ 
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the  ftage  there  appears  to  have  been  a  balcony^,  or  up- 
per ftage  ;  the  platform  of  which  was  probably  eight  or 
nine  feet  from  the  ground.  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
fupported  by  pillars.  From  hence,  in  many  of  our  old 
plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  fpoken  ;  and  in  the  front 
of  it  curtains  likewife  were  hung 5,  fo  as  dccafionally  to 
conceal  the  perfons  in  it  from  the  view  of  the  audience. 

Here  gentlemen  our  anchor's  fixt  j  and  we, 
*'  Difdaining  Fortune  s  mutability, 
*'  Exped  your  kind  acceptance;  then  we'll  fing, 
<'  (Protedled  by  your  fmlles,  our  cver-fpring,) 
<<  As  pleafant  as  if  we  had  Itill  pofTeft 

Our  lawful  portion  out  of  Fortune  s  bread. 
Only  we  would  requeft  you  to  forbear 
*'  Your  wonted  cuftcm,  banding  tile  and  pear 

Aga'nft  Our  curtains,  to  allure  us  forth  j — 
**  I  pray,  take  notice,  thefe  are  of  more  worth  ; 
«'  Pure  Naples  Ji.'kj  not  uoorjied^ — We  have  ne^er 

An  adtor  here  has  mouth  enough  to  tear 
*<  Language  by  the  ears.    This  forlorn  hope  fhall  be 
By  us  refin'd  from  fuch  grofs  injury  : 
And  then  let  your  judicious  loves  advance 
Us  to  our  merits,  them  to  their  ignorance.'* 
S  See  Nabbes's  Co-wfw/ Gr'<jr^/en,  a  comedy,  1639: 
<<  Enter  Dorothy  and  Sufan,  in  the  balcone.''' 
So,  inThe  V:rgin  Martyr^  by  Mafhnger  and  Decker,  1622  1 
<*  They  whifpering  beloivy  Enter,  abo've,  Sapricius  j — with  him  Ar- 
teinia  the  princefs,  Theophiius,  Spungius,  and  Hercius."  And  thefe 
five  perfonages  fpeak  from  this  elevated  fituation  during  the  whole  fcene. 
Again,  in  Marrton's  Faione,  1606  : 

*'  Whilft  the  a£l  [i.  e.  the  mufick  between  one  aft  and  another]  is 
a  playing,  Hercules  and  Tioerio  enters  ;  Tiberio  climbs  the  tree,  and  is 
received  above  by  Dulcimel,  Phiiocalia  and  a  prieft :  Hercules  ftays 
beneatb*^^ 

See  alfo  the  early  quarto  edition  of  our  author's  Romeo  and  Juliet , 
where  we  meet—"  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet^  aloft.'*  So,  '.n  The  Ta- 
ming of  a  Shreiv  (not  Shakfpeare's  play):  Enter  aloft  the  drunkard.'* 
— Almoft  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  in  that  play  between  the  tinker 
and  his  attendants,  appears  to  have  been  fpoken  in  this  balcony. 

In  Middleton's  Family  of  Love  1608,  fignat,  B  a.  b,  it  is  called  the 
upper  Jlage. 

9  This  appears  from  a  ftage-diredion  in  MalTinger's  Emperor  of  the 
Eaft^  1632  :  <'  The  curtaines  drawn  above:  Theodofius  and  his  eu- 
nuchs difcovered."    Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII. 

*'  Let  them  alone,  and  draio  the  curtain  clofe*" 
Henry  here  fpeaks  from  the  balcony. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II.  *F  At 
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At  each  fide  of  this  balcony  was  a  box,  very  incon- 
veniently fituated,  which  fometimes  was  called  the  pri-vate 
box.  In  thefe  boxes,  which  were  at  a  lower  price,  fome 
perfons  fate,  either  from  economy  or  Angularity  *, 

How  little  the  imaginations  of  tlie  audience  were  afllft* 
ed  by  fcenical  deception,  and  how  much  necelTity  our 
author  had  to  call  on  them  to  piece  out  imperfedions 
with  their  thoughts,"  may  be  collected  from  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who,  defcribing  the  ftate  of  the  drama  and  the 
Itage,  in  his  time,  (about  the  year  1583,)  fays,  "  Now 
you  lliall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and 
then  we  mud  beieeve  the  ftage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and 
by  we  heare  news  of  fhipwrack  in  the  fame  place ; 
then  we  are  to  blame,  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock. 
Upon  the  back  of  that,  comes  out  ahidious  monfter  with 
fire  and  fmoke  ;  and  then  the  miferable  beholders  are 
bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean  time  two 

*  Whether  therefore  the  gatherers  of  the  publique  or  private  play- 
houfc  ftand  to  receive  the  afternoons  rent,  let  our  gallant,  having  paid 
it,  prefently  advance  himfelf  to  the  throne  of  the  ftage.  I  mean  not 
into  the  lords^  roome,  ivhicb  is  noiv  but  the  jiagts.  fuburbs.  No,  thofe 
boxes,— by  the  iniquity  of  cuftom,  confpiracy  of  waiting-women,  and 
gentlemen-ufliers,  that  there  fweat  together,  and  the  covetous  /harers, 
-—are  contemptibly  thruft  into  the  rearcy  and  much  new  fatten  is  there 
dambd,  by  being  fmother'd  to  death  in  darknefs."  Decker's  Guls 
Uornebooke,  I  beg.  So,  in  the  prologue  to  an  old  comedy,  of  which 
I  have  loft  the  title: 

"  The  private  box  took  up  at  a  new  p!ay, 
«  For  me  and  my  retinue  j  a  frefh  habit 
Of  a  fafhion  never  feen  before,  to  draw 
The  gallants'  eyes,  that  fit  upon  the  ftage." 
See  alfo  Epigrams  by  Sir  John  Davies,  no  date,  but  printed  a6 
Middleburgh,  about  1598: 

*'  Rufusf  the  courtier,  at  the  theatre, 

*'  Leaving  the  beft  and  moft  confpicuous  place, 
<'  Doth  either  to  the  ftage  himfelf  tiansfer, 

*'  Or  through  a  grate  doth  Jheiv  his  d.tible  face. 
For  that  the  clamourous  fry  of  innes  of  court. 
Fills  up  the  private  roomes  of  greater  price  j 
*'  And  fuch  a  place  where  all  may  have  refort. 
He  in  his  Angularity  doth  defpife." 
It  IS  not  very  eafy  to  afcertain  the  precife  fituation  of  thefe  private 
boxes.    A  print  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  Drolls,  1673,  inauces  me  to 
think  that  they  were  at  each  fide  of  the  Itage-balcony, 

2  armies 
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armies  fly  in,  reprefented  with  four  fwords  and  bucklers, 
and  then  what  hard  hart  wil  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched 
field\" 

The  firft  notice  that  I  have  found  of  any  thing  like 
moveable  fcenes  being  ufed  in  England,  is  in  the 
narrative  of  the  entertainment  given  to  king  James  at 
Oxford  in  Augull;  1605,  when  three  plays  were  per- 
formed in  the  hall  of  Chrift  Church,  of  whicli  we 
have  the  following  account  by  a  contemporary  writer* 
The  ftage"  (he  tells  us)  was  built  clofe  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  it  feemed  at  the  firll  fight: 
but  indeed  it  was  but  a  falfe  wall  faire  painted,  and 
adorned  with  (lately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  turn 
about ;  by  reafon  whereof,  with  the  help  of  other  painted 
clothes,  their  ftage  did  vary  three  times  in  the  ading  of 
one  tragedy:"  that  is,  in  other  words,  there  were  three 
fcenes  employed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  piece.  The 
fcenery  was  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  is  defcribed 
as  a  great  tranjeller,  and  who  undertook  to  further  his 
employers  much,  and  furnifli  them  with  rare  devices, 
but  produced  very  little  to  that  which  was  expefted^.'' 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  writer  of  this  account  was  not 
acquainted  even  with  the  term,yr^;?^,  having  ufed  painted 
clothes  inftead  of  it :  nor  indeed  is  this  furprifmg,  it  not  be- 
ing then  found  in  this  fenfe  in  any  dictionary  or  vocabu- 
lary, Englifh  or  foreign,  that  I  have  met  with.  Had  the 
common  llages  been  furnifhed  with  them,  neither  this 
writer,  nor  the  makers  of  didionaries,  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  it*.    To  effedt  even  what  was  done  at 

Chrift- 

*  Defence  of  Poefte,  1 595.  Signat.  H  4. 

3  Leland.  Collect o\.l\.  pp.  631,  646.  Edit.  1770.  See  alfo  p.  . 
639  :  <*  The  fame  day,  Auguft  28,  after  fupper,  about  nine  of  the  clock 
they  began  to  aft  the  tragedy  of  j^jax  Flagellxfery  wherein  the  ftage 
•varied  three  times.  They  had  all  goodly  antique  apparell,  but  for  all 
that,  it  was  not  adled  fo  well  by  many  degrees  as  I  have  feen  it  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  king  was  very  wearie  before  he  came  thither,  but  much 
more  wearied  by  it,  and  fpoke  many  words  of  diflike." 

4  Florio,  who  appears  to  have  diligently  ftudied  our  cuftoms, 
iiluftrating  his  explanations  on  many  occafions  by  Englifh  proverbs,  fay- 
ings,  local  defcriptions,  &c.  in  his  Italian  Dictionary,  1598,  defines 
Scena,  in  thefe  words :  A  fcene  of  a  comedie,  or  tragedie.  Alfo  a 
ftage  in  a  theatre,  or  playhoufe,  whereon  they  playj  a  /kaftbldj  a 

F  z  pavillion, 
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Chrift-Church,  the  CJniverfity  found  it  neceflary  t^ 
employ  two  of  the  king's  carpenters,  and  to  have  th« 
advice  of  the  controller  of  his  works.  The  Queen's 
Mafque,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  preceding  January, 
was  not  much  more  fuccefsful,  though  above  £.$ooo 
was  expended  upon  it.    **  At  night,"  fays  Sir  Dudley 

pavillion,  or  fore  part  of  a  theatre,  ivhrre  players  make  them  readlfj 
being  trimmed  ivitb  hangings,  out  of  which  they  enter  upon  the  ftage. 
Uffd  alfo  for  a  comedie  or  a  tragedie.  Alfo  a  place  where  one  doth  fhew 
and  fet  forth  himfelfe  to  the  world."  Iti  his  fecond  edition,  publifhed 
in  1611,  inftead  of  the  words,  "  A  feene  of  a  comedie  or  tragedie,'* 
we  find — "  Any  one  fcene  or  entrance  of  a  comedie  or  tragedie,"  which 
more  precifely  afcertains  his  meaning. 

In  Cotgrave's  French  and  Englifli  Diftionary  printed  in  161 1,  the 
word  fcene  is  not  found,  and  if  it  had  exifted  either  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, (in  the  feme  in  which  we  are  now  confidering  it,)  it  would  proba- 
bly have  been  found.  From  the  word  falot,  the  definition  of  which  I* 
fhall  have  occafion  to  quote  hereafter,  the  writer  feems  to  have  been 
not  unacquainted  with  the  Engliih  ftage. 

Bullokar,  who  was  a  phyficiar,  publiflied  an  Englijh  Expoftor  ia 
the  year  in  which  Shakfpeare  died.  From  his  definition  likewife  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  moveable  painted  fcene  was  then  unknown  in  our  theatres. 
He  defines  Scene,  *'  A  play,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  or  the  divifion  of 
a  play  into  certain  parts.  In  old  time  it  fignified  a  place  covered  with 
boughes,  or  the  room  where  the  players  made  them  readie."  Min- 
iheu's  large  Englifli  Didlionary,  which  he  calls  A  Guide  to  the  Tongues, 
was  publifhed  in  the  following  year,  1617,  and  there  Scene  is  nothing 
more  than  <*  a  theatre.'^  Nay,  even  fo  late  as  in  the  year  1656,  when 
Cockeram's  Englifti  Diftionary,  or  Interpreter  of  bard  EngUfh  luords 
was  publiflied.  Scene  is  only  faid  to  be  "  the  divifion  of  a  play  intO' 
certain  parts. ' 

Had  our  Englifh  theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  been  furni/hed 
with  moveable  fcenes,  painted  in  perfpeftive,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that 
all  thefe  writers  fliould  have  been  ignorant  of  it  ? 

It  is  obfetvable  that  Coryate  in  his  Crudities,  4to.  161 1,  when  he  13 
.boafting  of  the  fuperior  fplendour  of  the  Engliflfi  theatres,  compared 
with  thofe  of  Venice,  makes  no  mention  of  fcenes.  I  was  at  one 
of  their  playhoufes,  where  I  faw  a  comedie.  The  houfe  is  very  beg- 
garly and  bafe  in  comparifon  of  our  ftately  playhoufes  in  England  : 
neither  can  their  adlors  compare  with  us,  for  apparel,  fhoivs,  and  mu- 
JicheJ'^    Crudities,  p.  247. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  when  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fate  of  the  performers  at  the  Fortune  theatre,  when  it  was 
burnt  down  in  1621,  laments  that  tht'xt  apparel  znd  play-books  were 
loft,  whereby  thofe  poor  companions  were  quite  undone  j"  but  fays  not 
a  word  of  fcenes.  See  alfo  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letter  on  the  burning 
of  tht  Glebe  in  1613,  p.  54,  n.  3. 

Carleton, 
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■Carleton,  *'  we  had  the  Queen's  Mafke  in  the  Ban- 
queting-houfe,  or  rather  her  Pageant.  There  was  a 
great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had 
motion,  and  in  it  were  the  images  of  fea-horfes,  (with 
ether  terrible  fifhes,)  which  were  ridden  by- the  Moors. 
The  indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  filh,  and  no  wa- 
ter. At  the  further  end  was  a  great  fhell  in  form  of  a 
ficallop,  wherein  were  four  feats  ;  on  the  loweft  fat  the 
queen  with  my  lady  Bedford  ;  on  the  reft  were  placed 
the  ladies  Suffolk,  Darby  &c.  Such  were  moil:  of  the 
Mafques  in  the  time  of  James  the  Firft:  triumphal  cars, 
caftles,  rocks,  caves,  pillars,  temples,  clouds,  rivers, 
tritons,  &c.  compofed  the  principal  part  of  their  deco- 
ration. In  the  courtly  mafques  given  by  his  fucceffor 
during  the  firft  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  and  in  fome 
of  the  plays  exhibited  ac  court,  the  art  of  fcenery 

5  Letter  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Mr,  Winwood,  London,  Jan, 
1604,  [i.  e.  1604-5,]  Wuiwood's  Memoria/s,  II.  43.  This  letter  con- 
tains fo  curious  a  trait  of  our  Britifli  Solomon,  that  [^cannot  forbear 
tranfcribing  another  paflage  from  it,  though  foreign  to  our  prefent  fub- 
j«<9:.  "  On  Saint  John's  day  we  had  the  marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Her- 
bert and  the  Lady  Sufan  performed  at  Whitehall,  with  all  the  honour 
could  be  done  a  great  favourite.  The  Court  was  great,  and  for  that 
day  put  on  the  bell  bravery. — At  night  there  was  a  Mafic  in  the  hall, 
which  for  conceit  and  fadiion  was  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  The  prefents 
of  plate  and  other  things  given  by  the  noblemen  [to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom]  were  valued  at  25C0I.  j  but  that  which  made  it  a  good 
marriage,  was  a  gift  of  the  king's  of  500!.  land,  for  the  bride's  join- 
tu  e.  They  were  lodged  in  the  council  chamber,  where  the  king 
in  bis  jh'irt  and  night-goivn  gave  them  a  rcveille-matin  before  they  were 
up,  and  fpent  a  good  time  in  or  upon;  the  bed,  choofe  which  you  will 
believe.  No  ceremony  was  omitted  of  bride-cakes,  points,  garters, 
and  gloves,  which  have  been  ever  fince  the  livery  of  the  court  j  and 
at  night  there  was  fewing  into  the  fneet,  cafting  .of  the  bride's  left 
hofe,  vw-ith  many  other  petty  forceries." 

Our  poet  has  been,  cenfured  for  indelicacy  of  language,  particularly 
in  Hamlet's  converfation  with  Ophelia,  during  the  reprefentation  of 
the  play  before  the  Court  of  Denmark  ;  but  unjuftly,  for  he  undoubt- 
edly reprefented  the  manneis  and  converfation  of  his  o^n  day  faithfully. 
What  the  decorum  of  thofe  times  was,  even  in  the  higheft  clafs,  may 
be  conjeftured  from  another  paflage  in  the  fame  letter  :  "  The  night's 
work  [the  night  of  the  queen's  mafque]  was  concluded  with  a  banquet 
in  the  great  chamber,  which  was  fo  furioufly  aflaulted,  that  down  went 
table  and  treffes,  before  one  bit  was  touched."— -Such  was  the  court  of 
King  Jiimes  the  Firft. 

F  3  feems 
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feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  improved.  In  1636 
a  piece  written  by  Thomas  Heywood,  called  Lo^e*s 
Miftrefs  or  the  keen's  MafquCy  was  reprefented  at  Den- 
mark Houfe  before  their  Majefties.  For  the  rare  de- 
corements"  (fays  Hey  wood  in  his  preface)  "  which  new 
apparelled  it,  when  it  came  the  fecond  time  to  the  royal 
view,  (her  gracious  majefty  then  entertaining  his  high- 
nefs  at  Denmark  Houfe  upon  his  birth-day,)  1  cannot  pre- 
termit to  give  a  due  charafter  to  that  admirable  artift 
Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  mailer  furveyor  of  the  king's  worke, 
^c.  who  to  e~oery  a6i,  nay  almoji  to  every  fcency  by  his 
excellent  inventions  gave  fuch  an  extraordinary  luftre ; 
upon  every  occafion  changing  the  flage,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  the  fpedtators."  Here,  as  on  a  former  occafion,  we 
may  remark,  the  term  fcene  is  not  ufed  :  the  Jlage  ivas 
changed  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  fpedlators  ^. 

In  Auguft  1636,  The  Royal  Slave ^  written  by  a  very 
popular  poet,  William  Cartwright,  was  aded  at  Oxford 
before  the  king  and  queen,  and  afterwards  at  Hampton- 
Court.  Wood  informs  us  *,  that  the  fcenery  was  an 
exquifite  and  uncommon  piece  of  machinery,  contrived 
by  Inigo  Jones.  The  play  was  printed  in  1639; 
yet  even  at  that  late  period,  the  term  fcene,  in  the  fenfe 
now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown  to  the  author;  for  defcrib- 
ing  the  various  fcenes  employed  in  this  court-exhibition, 
he  denominates  them  thus :  **The  iiv&. Appear ance,  a  temple 
of  the  fun. — Stcon^  Appearance,  a  city  in  the  front,  and 
a  prifon  at  the  fide,'\&c.  The  three  other  Appearances 
in  this  play  were,  a  wood,  a  palace,  and  a  caftle. 

In  every  difquifition  of  this  kind  much  trouble  and 
many  words  might  be  faved,  by  defining  the  fubjed:  of 
difpute.  Before  therefore  I  proceed  further  in  this  in- 
quiry, I  think  it  proper  to  fay,  that  by  a  fcene,  I  mean, 
-^painting  in  perfpeftive  on  a  cloth  faflened  to  a  ivooden 
frame  or  roller  ;  and  that  I  do  7iot  mean  by  this  term, 

<5  If  in  our  author's  time  the  publick  ftage  had  been  changed,  or,  in 
other  words,  had  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  playhoufe  been  furniflie^ 
with  fcenes,  would  they  have  created  fo  much  admiration  at  a  royal  en- 
tertainment in  1636,  twenty  years  after  his  death? 

*  mji,et  Ant'iq.  Univ,  Oxoa,  1,  i,  p.  344, 

"  a  coffin. 
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a  coffin,  or  a  tomb,  or  a  gilt  chair,  or  a  fair  chain  of 
.pearl,  or  a  crucifix:"  and  1  am  the  rather  induced  to 
make  this  declaration,  becaufe  a  writer,  who  obliquely- 
alluded  to  the  pofitidn  which  I  am  now  maintaining, 
foon  after  the  firll  edition  of  this  Eflay  was  publiflied,  has 
mentioned  exhibitions  of  this  kind  as  a  proof  of  the  Jcenery 
of  our  old  plays ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  point 
is  completely  eftablilhed  by  this  decijiue  argument,  tri- 
umphantly adds,  Let  us  for  the  future  no  more  be  told 
of  the  want  of  proper  fcenes  and  dreffes  in  our  ancient 
theatres  7." 

A  paffage 

7  My  prefent  purpofe,"  fays  this  writer,  **  is  not  fo  much  to  de- 
fcribe  this  dramatick  piece,  \l^he  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  written  ia 
j6io  or  x6ii,]  as  to  fhew  that  it  beats  abundant  teftimony  to  the  ufe 
offcenery,  and  thf.  richnefs  of  the  habits  then  worn.  Thefe  particulars 
will  be  fufficiently  exemplifisd  by  the  following  fpeeches,  and  ftage- 
diredtions : 

Enter  the  Tyrant  agen  at  a  farder  door,  which  opened  brings  him 
to  the  tomb,  where  the  lady  lies  buried.  1  he  Toombe  here  dilcovsr- 
cd,  richly  fet  forthe." 

Some  lines  are  then  quoted  from  the  fame  piece,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  thofe  v.'hi:h  alone  are  material  to  the  prefent  point : 
^'Tyrant. — Softlee,  foftlee  }  — 

The  vaults  e'en  chide  our  fteps  with  murmuring  founds. 

"  All  thy  ftill  ftrength, 

Thow  grey-eyde  monument,  fliall  not  keep  her  from  us. 
Strike,  villaines,  thoe  the  eccho  raile  us  all 
*'  Into  ridiculous  deafnesj  pierce  the  j awes 
**  Of  this  could  ponderous  creature. — 
O,  the  moone  rifes  :  What  refledtion 
"  Is  tlirowne  around  this  fandlified  buildlnge  ! 
E'en  in  a  twinkling  how  the  monuments  glitter. 
As  if  Death's  pallaces  were  all  maflxe  fylver. 
And  fcorn'd  the  name  of  marble  !" 
Is  it  probable,"  ( adds  this  writer)  ♦<  that  fuch  diredlions  and  fpeeches 
/liould  have  been  hazarded,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  they  could  be  fup- 
ported  and  countenanced  by  correfponding  fcenery  ? 

I  fliall  add  two  more  of  the  ftage-direiStions  from  this  tragedy.— 
On  a  fodayne  in  a  kinde  of  noyfe  like  awynde,  the  dores  clattering, 
✓       the  toombeftone  flies  open,  and  a  great  light  appears  in  the  midft  of 
the  toombe;  his  lady,  as  went  owt,  {landing  in  it  before  hym  all  in 
white,  ftuck  with  Jewells,  and  a  great  crucifix  on  her  breaft."  Again  : 
They  bring  the  body  in  a  chayre,  dreft  up  in  black  velvet,  which 
fetts  off  the  paillnes  of  the  hands  and  face,  and  a  faire  chayne  of  pearle 
cfofs  the  breaft,  and  the  crucifix  above  it,"  &c. 

F  4  «  Ut 
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A  paffage  which  has  been  produced  from  one  of  the 
old  comedies  ^,  proves  that  the  common  theatres  were 
furnifhed  with  ibme  rude  pieces  of  machinery^  whicli 
were  ufed  when  it  was  neceffary  to  exhibit  the  defcent  of 
fome  god  or  faint ;  but  it  is  manifeft  from  what  has  been 
already  ftated,  as  well  as  from  all  the  contemporary 
accounts,  that  the  mechanifm  of  our  ancient  theatres 
feldom  went  beyond  a  tomb,  a  painted  chair,  a  finking 
cauldron,  or  a  trap- door,  and  that  none  of  them  had 
moveable  fcenes.  When  king  Henry  VI II.  is  to  be  dif^ 
covered  by  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading  in 
his  lludy,  the  fcenical  diredlion  in  the  lirft  folio,  1623, 
(which  was  printed  apparently  from  playhoufe  copies,) 
is,  The  king  drauos  the  curtain,  [i.  e,  draws  it  open] 
and  Jits  reading  penji^ely  for,  befide  the  principal 
•curtains  that  hung  in  the  front  of  the  ftage,  they  ufed 
others  as  fubftitutes  for  fcenes',  which  were  denomi- 
nated 

«  Let  us  for  the  future,  Mr.  Baldwin,  be  told  with  lefs  confidence 
of  the  want  of  proper  jcemt  and  drefl'es  in  our  ancient  theatres."— Let- 
ter in  TZ)fi  5f.  Jameses  Chronicle^  May,  1780. 

To  all  this  1  have  only  to  fay,  that  it  never  has  been  aflerted,  at 
leaft  by  me,  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  a  tomb  was  not  reprefented  on 
the  ftage.  The  monument  of  the  Capulets  was  perhaps  reprefented 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  a  wooden  ftrufture  might  have  been  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  in  that  and  other  plays  j  of  which  when  the  door  was  once 
opened,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  lamps,  falfe  ftones,  and  black  cloth 
difplayed,  the  poet  might  be  as  luxuriant  as  he  pleafed  in  defcribing 
the  furrounding  invifible  marble  monuments.  This  writer,  it  Ihould 
feem,  was  thinking  of  the  epigram  on  Butler  the  poet :  we  alk  for 
Jcenes,  and  he  gives  us  only  a  Jlone, 

8  Of  whyche  the  lyke  thyng  is  ufed  to  be  fhewed  now  adays  in 
Jiage-playesi  when  iomz  god  or  fome  Jaynt  is  made  to  appere  forth  of  a 
cloude  ;  and  fuccoureth  the  parties  which  feemed  to  be  towardes  fome 
great  danger,  through  the  Soudan's  crueltie,"  The  author's  mar- 
ginal abridgment  of  his  text  is — <'  The  lyke  manner  ufed  nowe  at  our 
days  in  ftage-playes."  Accolafiui,  a  comedy  by  T.  Palfgrave,  chaplain 
to  king  Henry  VIII.  1540. 

y  See  Webfter's  Dutchef:  ofMalfy,  afted  at  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars,  and  printed  in  1623  :  *'  Here  is  difcovered  behind  a  tra'vtrje  the 
artificial  figures  of  Antonio  and  his  children,  appearing  as  if  they  were 
dead."  In  The  De-vU's  Charter,  a  tragedy,  1607,  following  ftage-di- 
rcftion  is  found  :  Alexander  draweth  [that  is,  draws  open]  the  cur- 
faine  of  bis  Jiudie,  where  he  difcoverelh  the  devill  fitting  in  his  pontifi- 
cals." 
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nated  tra^oerfes.  If  a  bed-chamber  is  to  be  reprefented, 
no  change  of  fcene  is  mentioned ;  but  the  property- 
man  is  limply  ordered  to  thrujf  forth  a  bed,  or,  the 
curtains  being  opened,  a  bed  is  exhibited.  So,  in 
the  old  play  on  which  Shakfpeare  formed  his  King 
Henry  VI.  P.  II.  when  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  exhibited 
dying,  the  ftage-diredlion  is — Enter  King  and  Salif- 
bury,  and  then  the  curtaincs  he  dravjny  [i.  e.  drawn 
open,]  and  the  Cardinal  is  difcoveredin  his  bed,  raving 
and  rtaring  as  if  he  were  mad."  When  the  fable  re- 
quires the  Roman  capitol  to  be  reprefented,  we  find  two 
officers  enter,  *'  to  lay  cufliions,  as  it  nvere  in  the  capi- 
tol." So,  in  King  Richard  II.  Aft  IV.  fc.  i.  "  Bo- 
lingbroke,  &c.  enter  as  to  the  parliament  ^"  Again, 
in  John  Oldcajile,  1600:  Enter  Cambridge, 
Scroop,  and  Gray,  as  in  a  chamber."  V7hen  the  Citi- 
zens of  Angier  were  to  appear  on  the  walls  of  their  town,  , 
and  young  Arthur  to  leap  from  the  battlements,  I  fup- 
pofe  ourx^inceilors  were  contented  with  feeing  them  in 
the  Balcony  already  defcribed  ;  or  perhaps  a  iew  boards 
were  tacked  together,  and  painted  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
rude  difcoloured  walls  of  an  old  town,  behind  which  a 
platform  might  have  been  placed  near  the  top,  on  which 

cals."  Again,  in  Sat'trcmaftlx,  by  Decker,  1602  :  Horace  fitting 
in  his Jitjdy,  behind  a  curiaine,  a  candle  by  him  burning,  books  lying 
confufedly,"  &c.  In  Marfton's  What  you  ivill,  a  com.  1607,  the  fol- 
lowing ftage-diredlion  ftill  more  decifively  proves  this  point:  Enter 
a  School-maifler,— draws  [i.  e.  draws  open]  the  curtains  behind,  with 
Battus,  Nows,  Slip,  Nathaniel,  and  Holifernes  Pippo,  fchool-boyes, 
fitting  with  bookes  in  their  handes."  Again,  in  Albovine,  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  1629:  <«  He  dranves  ike  Arras,  and  difcovers 
Albovine,  Rhodolinda,  Valdaura,  dead  in  chaires."  Again,  \n  The 
Woman  in  the  Moon,  by  Lily,  1597:  '*  They  draw  the  curtins  ixotci 
before  Natures  fiiop,  where  ftands  an  image  clad,  and  fome  unclad. 
They  bring  forth  the  cloathed  image."  Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 
1597,  Juliet,  after  fhe  has  fwallowed  the  lleepy  potion,  is  ordered  to 
*<  throw  herfelfe  on  the  bed,  ivithin  the  curtaines."  As  foon  as  Juliet 
has  fallen  on  the  bed,  the  curtains  being  ftill  open,  the  nurfe  enters, 
then  old  Capuiet  and  his  lady,  then  the  muficians  j  and  all  on  the  fame 
fpot.  If  they  could  have  exhibited  a  bed-chamber,  and  then  could 
have  fubftituted  any  other  room  for  it,  would  they  have  fuffered  the 
niuficians  and  the  Nurfe's  fervant  to  have  carried  on  a  ludicrous  dia- 
logue in  one  where  Juliet  was  fuppofed  to  be  lying  dead  ? 
*  See  thefe  ftage-diredtions  in  the  fijft  folio« 

the 
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the  citizens  Hood  :  but  furely  this  can  fcarcely  be  called  a 
fcene.  Though  undoubtedly  our  poet's  company  were  fur- 
nilhed  with  fome  wooden  fabrick  fufficiently  refembling 
a  tomb,  for  which  they  mufl:  have  had  occafion  in  feveral 
plays,  yet  Ibme  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet  any  exhibition  of  Juliet's  monument 
was  given  on  the  ftage.  Romeo  perhaps  only  opened 
with  his  mattock  one  of  the  ftage  trap-doors,  (which 
might  have  reprefented  a  tomb-ftone,)  by  which  he  de- 
fcended  to  a  vault  beneath  the  ftage.,  where  Juliet  was 
depofited ;  and  this  notion  is  countenanced  by  a  paflage 
in  the  play,  and  by  the  poem  on  which  the  drama  was 
founded*. 

In  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  laft-mentioned  we 
find  the  following  ftage-diredion.  "  They  march  about 
the  fiage,  and  fernjing-men  come  forth  ivith  their  napkins.** 
A  more  decifive  proof  than  this,  that  the  ftage  was  not 
furniftied  with  fcenes,  cannot  be  produced.  Romeo, 
Mercutio,  &c.  with  their  torch-bearers  and  attendants, 
are  the  perfons  who  march  about  the  ftage.  They  are  iii 
the  ftreet,  on  their  way  to  Capulet*s  houfe,  where  a  mal^ 
querade  is  given ;  but  Capulet's  fervants  who  come 
forth  with  their  napkins,  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  hall 
or  faloon  of  their  mafter's  houfe  :  yet  both  the  mafquers 
•tvithoiit  and  the  fervants  ^within  appear  on  the  fame 
fpot.  In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  VIII.  the  very  fame 
fpot  is  at  once  the  outfide  and  infide  of  the  Council- 
Chamber  ^. 

It  is  not,  however,  neceflary  to  infift  either  upon  the 
term  itfelf,  in  the  fenfe  of  a  painting  in  perfpeftive  on 
cloth  or  canvas,  being  unknown  to  our  early  writers,  or 
upon  the  various  ftage-direftions  which  are  found  in  the 

*  "  Why  I  dejcend  into  this  bed  of  death, — Romeo  and  Juliet, 
A€t  V.    So,  in  I'he  Tragical  H'ljiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  l^bz  ; 
**  And  then  our  Romeus,  the  vault -Ji  one  Jet  up-right, 

De/cended  downe,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  candle  light.'* 

Juliet,  however,  after  her  recovery,  fpeaks  and  dies  upon  the  ftage. 
If  therefore,  the  exhibition  was  fuch  as  has  been  now  fuppofed,  Ro- 
meo muft  have  brought  her  up  in  his  arms  from  the  vault  beneath  the 
ftage,  after  he  had  killed  Paris,  and  then  addrefled  her,W<  O  my  love, 
my  wife,"  &c. 

3  See  Vol.  VU.  p,  122,  n.  7. 

plays 
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plays  of  our  poet  and  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
aftbrd  the  llrongefl:  prefiimptive  evidence  that  the  ftage 
in  his  time  was  not  furniflied  with  fcenes ;  becaufe  we 
have  to  the  fame  point  the  concurrent  teftimony  of 
Shakfpearc  himfelf*,  of  Ben  Jonfon,  of  every  writer  of 
the  lall  age  who  has  had  occafion  to  mention  this 
fubjefl,  and  even  of  the  very  perfon  who  firft  intro- 
duced fcenes  on  the  publick  llage. 

In  the  year  1629  Jonfon's  comedy  entitled  The  Nenxj 
Inn  was  performed  at  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  and  de- 
fervedly  damned.  Ben  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  the 
town  for  condemning  his  piece,  that  in  1 63  i  he  publifhed 
it  with  the  following  title  :  **  The  Ne-vo  Inne,  or  the  light 
Heart,  a.  comedy  ;  as  it  was  never  a£led,  but  moll  negli- 
gently played,  by  fome,  the  kings  fervants,  and  more 
fqueamifhly  beheld  and  cenfured  by  others,  the  kings 
fubjedls,  1629:  And  now  at  laft  fet  at  liberty  to  the 
readers,  his  Ma.t'cs  fervants  and  fubjefts,  to  be  judged, 
163 1."  In  the  Dedication  to  this  piece,  the  author, 
after  expreffing  his  profound  contempt  for  the  fpedators, 
who  were  at  the  firft  reprefentation  of  this  play,  fays, 
"  What  did  they  come  for  then,  thou  wilt  alk  me.  I 
will  as  punflually  anfwer :  to  fee  and  to  be  feene.  To 
make  a  general  mufter  of  themfelves  in  their  clothes  of 
credit,  and  pofTefTe  the  ftage  againft  the  play :  to  dif- 
like  all,  but  marke  nothing :  and  by  their  confidence  of 
rifing  between  the  a£les  in  oblique  lines,  make  afiidavit 
to  the  whole  houfe  of  their  not  underftanding  one  fcene. 
Arm'd  with  this  prejudice,  as  the  Jiage  furniture,  or 
arras  clothes,  they  were  there  ;  as  fpedators  away ;  for 
the  faces  in  the  hangings  and  they  beheld  alike." 

The  exhibition  of  plays  being  forbidden  fome  time 
before  the  death  of  Charles  1. 5,  Sir  William  D'Avenant 

in 

4  «  In  your  imagination  ho'.d 

<<  I'his  Jiage,  the  (hip,  u[)on  whofe  deck 
**  The  lea-toft  Pericles  appears  to  fpeak." 

5  An  Ordinance  for  the  fupprelTing  of  all  ftage-plays  and  interludes, 
was  enadled  Feb.  13,  1647-8,  and  Oliver  and  his  Saints  feem  to  have 
been  very  diligent  in  enforcing  it.  FromWhitelocke'sMe/wcna/;,  p. .332* 

wc 
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in  1656  invented  a  newfpecies  of  entertainment,  which 
was  exhibited  at  Rutland  Houfe,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Alderfgate  otreet.  The  title  of  the  piece,  which  was 
printed  in  the  fame  year,  is.  The  Siege  of  Rhodes ,  made  a 
reprejhitaiion  by  the  art  of  profpedive  in  fcenes ;  and  the 
fiory  Jung  in  Rccitatvue  ?nujick,  **  The  original  of  this  mu- 
fick,"  fays  Dryden,  and  of  the  fcenes  vjh\c\i  adorned  his 
work,  he  had  from  the  Italian  operas  ^ ;  but  he  heighten- 
ed his  charadlers  (as  1  may  probably  imagine)  from  the 
examples  of  Corricille  and  fome  French  poets.*'  If, 
fixty  years  before,  the  exhibition  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
fpeare  had  been  aided  on  the  common  Itage  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  moveable  fcenes,  or  if  the  term/cenehad  been 
familiar  to  D'Avenant's  audience,  can  we  fuppofe  that  he 
would  have  found  it  neceffary  to  ufe  a  periphraftick  de- 
Icription,  and  to  promife  that  his  reprelentation  Ihould 
be  alTilled  by  /he  art  of  ■projpedi've  in  fcenes?  **  It  has 
been  often  willied,"  fays  he  in  his  Addrefs  to  the  Rea- 
der, '*  that  our  fcenes  (we  having  obliged  ourfelves  to  the 
variety  of  finje  changes,  according  to  the  ancient  drama- 
tick  diflindions  made  for  time,)  had  not  been  confined 
to  about  eleven  feet  in  the  height  and  about  fifteen  in 
depth,  including  the  places  of  palTage  referved  for  the 
mufick."  From  thefe  words  v/e  learn  that  he  had 
in  that  piece  five  fcenes.  In  1658  he  exhibited  at  the 
old  theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury-lane,  "  The 

we  learn  that  Cuptain  Bethan  was  appointed  (13  Dec.  1648,)  Provoft 
Martial,  with  power  to  feizc  upon  all  ballad-lingers,  and  to  juffrejs 
Jiage-playsr 

*■  20  Dec.  1649.  Some  ftage-players  in  Saint  John's-ftreet  [the 
/{fi/ ^j/// theatre  was  in  this  Itreet,]  were  apprehended  by  troopers, 
their  cloaths  taken  away,  and  themfeives  carried  toprifon."  Ibidem, 
p.  419. 

<*  Jan.  1655.  [1655-6.]  Players  taken  in  Newcaftle,  and  whipt  for 
rogues."    Ibid.  619. 

**  Sept.  4,  1656.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  printed  his  Opera,  not- 
withftanding  the  nicety  of  the  times."    Ibidem,  p.  639. 

5  Fleckno  in  the  preface  to  his  comedy  entitled  Demotfelies  a-la- 
Mode,  1667,  obferves,  that  *^  onz  Italian  kcnz  with  four  doors  will 
do'*  for  the  reprefentation. 

Cruelty 
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Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Feru,  exprefs^d  by  'vocal  and 
injirumental  mujicky  and  by  art  of  perlpedive  in  fcenes*.*' 
In  Spi;ing  1662,  having  obtained  a  patent  from  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  built  a  new  playhoufe  in  Lin- 
colns-Inn-Fields,  he  opened  his  theatre  with  The  Firji 
Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  which  fince  its  firrt  exhibi- 
tion he  had  enlarged.  He  afterwards  in  the  fame  year 
exhibited  the  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  his 
comedy  called  The  Wits  ;  "  thefe  plays,"  fays  Downes, 
who  himfelf  aded  in 7'^^  Siege  of  Rhodes,  *'  having  new 
fcenes,  and  decorations,  being  the  firJi  that  ever  were  in- 
troduced in  England."  Scenes  had  certainly  been  ufed 
before  in  the  mafques  at  Court,  and  in  a  few  private 
exhibitions,  and  by  D'Avenant  himfelf  in  his  attempts 
at  theatrical  entertainments  ftiortly  before  the  death  of 
Cromwell :  Downes  therefore,  who  is  extremely  inaccu- 
rate in  his  language  in  every  part  of  his  book,  mull  have 

^  In  The  Publick  Intelligencer,  communicating  the  chief  occur- 
rences and  proceedings  wilhin  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  from  Monday,  December  20,  to  Monday,  December  27,  1658," 
I  find  the  following  notice  taken  of  D' Avenant's  exhibition  by  the  new 
Proteftor,  Richard: 

'<  Whitehall,  December  23. 

*«  A  courfe  is  ordered  for  taking  into  confideration  the  Opera,  ihewed 
at  the  Cockpitt  in  Drury  Lane,  and  the  perfons  to  whom  it  ftands  re- 
ferred, are  to  fend  for  the  poet  and  aftors,  and  to  inform  themfelves  of 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  to  examine  by  what  authority  the  fame  ia 
expofed  to  publick  view  j  and  they  are  alfo  to  take  the  beft  informatioa 
they  can  concerning  the  ading  of  ftage-playes,  and  upon  the  whole  co 
make  report,''  &c. 

The  Saints  were  equally  adverfe  to  every  other  fpecies  of  feftivity  as 
Avell  as  the  Opera,  and  confidered  holydays,  the  common  prayer-book, 
and  a  play-book,  as  equally  pernicious  j  for  in  the  fame  paper  I  find 
this  notification : 

«  It  was  ordered  by  his  Highnefs  the  Lord  Proteftor  and  the  Coun- 
cil, that  effeftual  letters  be  written  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  Juftices  of  peace  for  Weftminfter  and 
the  liberties  thereof,  Middlefex  and  Borough  of  Southwark,  to  ufe 
their  endeavour  for  abolifliing  the  ufe  of  the  feftivals  of  Chriftmas, 
Eafter,  and  other  feafts  called  hdydaies  j  as  alfo  for  preventing  the  ufe 
of  the  common  prayer-book.'* 


meant— 
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meant — the  firfl:  ever  exhibited  in  a  regular  drama,  on  a 
publick  theatre. 

I  have  faid  that  I  could  produce  the  tefiimony  of  Sii' 
William  D'Avenant  himfelf  on  this  fubjedl.  His  pro- 
logue loThe  JVitSy  which  was  exhibited  in  the  ipring  of 
the  year  1662,  foon  after  the  opening  of  his  theatre  in 
Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  if  every  other  document  had 
perifhed,  would  prove  decifively  that  our  author's  plays 
had  not  the  affiftance  of  painted  fcenes,  **  There  are 
fome,"  fays  D'Avenant, 

"  ——who  would  the  world  perfuade, 

"  That  gold  is  better  when  the  llamp  is  bad  5 

"  And  that  an  ugly  ragged  piece  of  eight 

Is  ever  true  in  metal  and  in  'weight ; 
*'  As  if  a  guinny  and  louis  had  lefs 
**  Intrinfick  value  for  their  handfomenefs. 
*'  So  diverfe,  who  outlive  the  former  age, 
"  Allow  *  the  coarfenefs  of  the  plain  old jlage, 
"  And  think  rich  verts  and  fcenes  are  only  fit 
"  Difguifes  for  the  want  of  art  and  wit." 

And  no  lefs  decifive  is  the  different  language  of  thef 
licence  for  erefting  a  theatre,  granted  to  him  by  King 
Charles  1.  in  1639,  and  the  letters  patent  which  he 
obtained  from  his  fon  in  1662.  In  the  former,  after  he 
is  authorized  "  to  entertain,  govern,  privilege,  and 
keep  fuch  and  fo  many  players  to  exercife  aftion,  mufi- 
cal  prefentments,  fcenes,  dancing,  and  the  like,  as  he 
the  faid  William  Davenant  fhall  think  fit  and  approve 
for  the  faid  houfe,  and  fuch  perfons  to  permit  and  con* 
tinue  at  and  during  the  pleafure  of  the  faid  W.  D.  to  adl 
plays  in  fuch  houfe  fo  to  be  by  him  erefted,  and  exercife 
mufick,  mufical  prefentments,  fcenes,  dancing,  or  other 
the  like,  at  the  fame  or  other  hours,,  or  times,  or  after 
plays  are  ended," — the  claufe  which  empowers  him  to 
take  certain  prices  from  thofe  who  fhould  refort  to  his 
theatre  runs  thus : 

And  that  it  fhall  and  may  be  laWfuI  to  and  for  the 
faid  W.  D«  &c.  to  take  and  receive  of  fuch  our  fubjeds 

as 

•  i.  c.  approve. 
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ai5  fiiall  refort  to  fee  or  hear  any  fuch  plays,  fcenes,  and 
entertainments  whatfoevcr,  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money, 
as  is  or  hereafter  from  time  to  time  fhall  be  accullomed 
to  be  given  or  taken  in  other  playhoufes  and  places  for 
the  like  plays,  fcenes,  prefentments,  and  entertain- 
ments." 

Here  we  fee  that  when  the  theatre  was  fitted  up  in 
the  ufual  way  of  that  time  without  the  decoration  of 
fcenery,  (for  fcenes  in  the  foregoing  paflages  mean,  not 
paintings,  but  (hort  ftage-reprefentations  or  prefent- 
ments,) the  ufual  prices  were  authorized  to  be  taken: 
but  after  the  Reftoration,  when  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  fur- 
niflied  his  new  theatre  with  fcenery,  he  took  care  that 
the  letters  patent  which  he  then  obtained,  fliould  fpeak 
a  different  language,  for  there  the  correfponding  claufe 
is  as  follows : 

"  And  that  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
faid  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  his  heirs,  and  afTigns,  to 
take  and  receive  of  fuch  our  fubjedls  as  fhdll  refort 
to  fee  or  hear  any  fuch  plays,  fcenes,  and  entertainments 
whatfoever,  fuch  fum  or  fums  of  money,  as  either  have 
accuftomably  been  given  and  taken  in  the  like  kind,, 
or  as  fhall  be  thought  reafonable  by  him  or  them,  in 
regard  of  the  great  expences  of  scenes,  mufick,  and 
fuch  new  decorations  as  hanje  not  been  formerly  ufed,^^ 

Here  for  the  firfl  time  in  thefe  letters  patent  the  word 
fcene  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  which  Sir  William  had  em- 
ployed it  in  the  printed  title-pages  of  his  mufical  enter- 
tainments exhibited  a  few  years  before.  In  the  former 
letters  patent  granted  in  1639,  the  word  in  that  fenfe 
does  not  once  occur. 

To  the  teflimony  of  D'Avenant  himfelf  may  be  added 
that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  pafTage  already  quoted,  and 
in  his  prologue  to  The  Ri-ual  Ladies ^  performed  at  ths 
King's  Theatre  in  1664  : 

in  former  days 
Good  prologues  were  as  fcarce  as  now  good  plays.— 
You  now  have  habits,  Az.nccs,  fcenes,  and  rhymes  ; 
High  language  often,  ay,  and  fenfe  foraetimes." 

And 
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And  ftill  more  exprefs  is  that  of  the  author  of  The 
Generous  Enemies,  exhibited  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
1672 : 

*'  I  cannot  choofc  but  laugh,  when  I  look  back  and 
fee 

«'  The  ftrange  vicifiltudea  of  poetrie. 

Your  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit, 
"  And  fat  knee-deep  in  nutlhells  in  the  pit ; 

Courfe  hangings  then,  injiead  of  fcenes,  nxjere  uoorn, 
"  And  KidderminJIer  did  the  Jiage  adorn  : 

But  you,  their  wifer  offspring,  did  advance 
"  To  plot  of  jigg,  and  to  dramatick  dance  Sec. 

Thefe 

7  This  explains  what  Dryden  means  in  his  prologue  to  The  Rival 
Ladies,  quoted  above,  where,  with  fcer.es  and  the  other  novelties  in- 
troduced after  the  Reftoration,  he  mentions  dance.  A  dance  by  a.  boy 
was  not  uncommon  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ;  but  fuch  dances  as  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Duke's  and  King's  theatre,  which  are  here  called  dra- 
matick dances,  were  unknown. 

The  following  prologue  to  Tavbridge  Wells,  aited  at  the  Duke's 
theatre,  and  printed  in  167S,  is  more  difr'ulc  upon  this  fubjeit,  and 
confirms  what  has  been  ftated  in  the  text ; 

<f  The  old  Englifli  ftage,  confin'd  to  plot  and  fenfe, 

"  Did  hold  abroad  but  fmall  intelligence  ; 

**  Butfincc  the  invafion  of  the  foreign  Jcene, 

*(  Jack-pudding  farce,  and  thundering  machine, 

«*  Dainties  to  your  grave  ancellors  unknown, 

«  Who  never  diflik'd  wit  becaufe  their  own, 

•*  There's  not  a  player  but  is  turn'd  a  fcout, 

«*  And  every  fcribbler  fends  his  envoys  out, 

*'  To  fetch  from  Paris,  Venice,  or  from  Rome, 

**  Fantaftick  fopperies,  to  pleafe  at  home. 
And  that  each  aft  may  rife  to  your  defire, 

<*  Devils  and  witches  muft  each  fcene  infpire  ; 

«<  Wit  rowls  in  waves,  and  fhowersdown  in  fire. 

**  With  what  ftrange  eafe  a  play  may  now  be  writ! 

<*  When  the  beft  half's  compos'd  hy  painting  it, 

**  And  that  in  the  air  or  dance  lies  all  the  wit, 

**  True  fenfe  or  plot  would  fooleries  appear 

*«  Faults,  I  fuppofe,  you  feldom  meet  with  here, 

<*  For  'tis  no  mode  to  profit  by  the  ear. 

Your  fouls,  we  know,  are  feated  in  your  eyes  5 

**  An  aftrefs  in  a  cloud's  a  ftrange  furprife, 
And  you  ne'er  pay'd  treble  prices  to  be  wife.'* 

The 
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Tliefe  are  not  the  fpeculations  of  fcholars  concerning 
a  cullom  of  a  former  age,  but  the  teftimony  of  perfona 
who  were  either  fpcftators  of  what  they  defcribe,  or 
daily  converfed  with  thofe  who  had  trod  our  ancient 
llage :  for  D'Avenant's  firfl:  play,  The  Cruel  Brother , 
was  adled  at  the  Blackfriars  in  January,  1626-7,  and 
Mohun  and  Hart,  who  had  themlelves  a6ted  before  the 
civil  wars,  were  employed  in  that  company,  by  whofe 
immediate  fucceffors  The  Ge.terous  Enemies  was  exhibited; 
I  mean  theKing*s  Servants.  Major  Mohun  a»5led  in  the 
piece  before  which  the  lines  laft  quoted  were  fpoken. 

I  may  add  alfo,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  Hif~ 
toria  Hijirionicuy  whofe  father  had  been  a  fpedlator  of  feve- 
ral  plays  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
cxprefsly  fays,  that  the  theatres  had  then  no  fcenes  ^. 

The  French  theatre,  as  we  learn  from  Scaliger,  was  not  furni/hed 
with  fcenes,  or  even  with  the  ornament  of  tapeltry,  in  the  year  1561. 
See  Scaliger.  Pceticesj  folio,  1561,  lib.  i.  c.  21.  Both  it,  however,  and 
the  Italian  ftage,  appear  to  have  had  the  decoration  of  fcenery  before 
the  EngliHi.  In  1638  was  publifhed  at  Ravennz—Pi-atica  di  fabbrkar 
Scene  e  machine  ne'teatriy  di  Nicola  Sabbatini  daPefaro.  With  refpeft 
to  the  French  flage,  fee  D'Avenant's  Prologue  to  the  ^Second  Part  of  the 
■Siege  of  Rhodes,  1663  .: 

i(  .■  ■  many  travellers  here  as  judges  come, 

From  Paris,  Florence,  Venice,  and  from  Rome  ; 

*'  Who  will  defcribe,  when  any  fcere  ive  draiv, 

**  By  each  of  ours  all  that  they  ever  faw  : 

Thofe  praifing  for  extenfive  breadth  and  height, 

**  And  inward  di{|ance  to  deceive  the  fight." 
It  is  faid  in  the  Life  of  Betterton,  that  *<  he  was  fent  to  Paris  by 
'King  Charles  the  Second;  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  theatre,  that 
he  might  better  judge  of  what  might  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of 
our  own."  He  went  to  Paris  probably  in  the  year  1666,  when  both  the 
London  theatres  were  fliut. 

*  Shakfpeare,  (who,  as  I  have  heard,  was  a  much  better  poet  than 
player,)  Burbage,  Hemmings,  and  others  of  the  older  fort,  were  dead 
before  I  knew  the  town  }  but  in  my  time,  before  the  ivarsj  Lowin  ufed 
to  aft  Falftaffe,"  &c,— Though  the  town  was  then  not  much  more 
than  half  fo  populous  as  now,  yet  then  the  prices  were  fmall,  ^  ri)fr< 
being  no  fcenes,)  and  better  order  kept  among  the  company  thajt  came." 
Miftoria  Hijirionica,  8vo.  1699.  This  Eflay  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dia- 
logue between  Trueman,  an  old  Cavalier,  and  L'jveivit,  his  friend. 

The  account  of  the  old  ftage,  which  is  given  by  the  Cavalier, 
Wright  probably  derived  from  his  father,  who  was  born  in  16 1 1,  and 
was  himfelf  a  dramatick  writer. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II.  *G  But, 
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But,  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  (who  differs  with  me  in  opi- 
nion on  the  fubjeft  before  us,  and  whofe  fentiments  I 
lhall  give  below,)  how  happened  it,  that  Shakfpeare 
himfelf  fhould  have  mentioned  the  adl  of  Jhifting  Jcenes, 
if  in  his  time  there  were  no  fcenes  capable  of  being 
Jhtfted?  Thus  in  the  Chorus  to  King  Henry  V, 

**  Unto  Southampton  do  we  Jhift  our  fcene,^* 

*«  This  phrafe"  (he  adds)  "  was  hardly  more  ancient 
than  the  cuftom  it  defcribes^.'* 

Who  does  not  fee,  that  Shakfpeare  in  the  pafTage  here 
quoted  ufes  the  word  fcene  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which 
it  was  ufed  two  thoufand  years  before  he  was  born  ; 
that  is,  for  the  place  of  adlion  reprefented  by  the  ftage  ; 
and  not  for  that  moveable  hanging  or  painted  cloth, 
llrained  on  a  wooden  frame,  or  rolled  round  a  cylinder, 
which  is  now  called  a  scene  ?  Jfthe  fmalleft  doubt  could 
be  entertained  of  his  meaning,  the  following  lines  in  the 
fame  play  would  remove  it ; 

The  king  is  fet  from  London,  and  the  fcene 
Is  novf  tranfported  to  Southampton/* 

This,  and  this  only,  was  the  Jhifting  that  was  meant; 
a  movement  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  drama ;  nor  is  there  found  a  fingle  paffage  in  his 
plays  in  which  the  word  fcene  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  re- 
quired to  fupport  the  argument  of  thofe  who  fuppofe  that 
the  common  llages  were  furnilhed  with  moveable  fcenes 
in  his  time.  He  conftantly  ufes  the  word  either  for  a 
Itage-exhibition  in  general,  or  the  component  part  of  a 
play,  or  the  place  of  action  reprefented  by  the  Itage  *  : 

For 

9  See  Mr.  Sceevens's  Shakfpeare,  1785,  K.  ycbri  p.  56,  n.  7. 
^  And  fo  do  all  the  other  dramatick  writers  of  his  timet    So,  in, 
Hcywood's  Dzufrifall  of  Robert  earl  of  Huncirgton,  1601  : 
<f      -  -  1  only  mean— 
<*  Myfeif  in  perfon  to  prefent  fome fceaet 
U  Of  tragick  matter,  or  perchance  of  xnirth.** 

Again, 
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•**  For  all  my  life  has  been  but  as  a  fcene, 

**  Afting  that  argument."    K,  Henry  IV,  P.  II. 

*'  At  your  indultrious  fcenes  and  ads  of  death.'* 

AT.  John. 

**  What of  death  hath  Rofcius  now  to  aftf'* 

K,  Henry  VL  P.  III. 
*'  Thus  with  imagined  wing  ourfwifc  fccne  flies, — 

AT.  Henry,  F. 
To  give  our  fcene  fuch  growing, — ."  Ibid, 
*'  And  fo  our  fcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly, — Ibid, 
That  he  might  play  the  woman  in  the  fcene.'' 

Coriolanus, 

*'  A  queen  in  jefl,  only  to  fill  the  fcene,''  K,Rich,  III. 
I  fliall  add  but  one  more  inflance  from  JWs  nvell  that 
ends  ivell : 

**  Our  fcene  is  alter'd  from  a  ferious  thing, 

*'  And  now  changed  to  the  Beggar  and  the  King.** 

from  which  lines  it  might,  I  conceive,  be  as  reafonably 
inferred  that  fcenes  were  changed  in  Shakfpeare's  time, 
as  from  the  paflage  relied  on  in  K.  Henry  V, :  and  per- 
haps by  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  it  might  be  proved, 
from  a  line  above  quoted  from  the  fame  play,  that  the 
technical  modern  term,  nvings,  or  fide-fcenes,  was  not 
unknown  to  our  great  poet. 

Again,  in  the  prologue  to /Jaw-;^//fy,orM^rr)»7V.T/^5,  a  comedy,  16 H  : 
*'  But  if  conceit,  with  qu'ick-turtCd JceaneSi—- 
**  May  win  your  favours,— 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Late  Lancajjyire  JVitcbesy  1 6  34: 
we  are  forcM  from  our  own  nation 
To  ground  the  fcene  that's  now  in  agitation." 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Shirley's  School  of  Compliments)  1629  : 

«   ^  This  pJay  is 

The  firft  fruits  of  a  mufe,  that  before  this 
"  Never  faluted  audience,  nor  doth  meane 
To  fwear  himfelf  a  fadlo'r  for  the  JceneJ'^ 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  1637: 

*<  The  places  fomecimes  chang'd  too  for  the  jfc^flf, 
*<  Which  is  tranflated  as  the  mufick  plays,"  &c. 
Here  tranjlating  a  fcene  means  juft  the  fame  as  jhifting  a  fcene  in  K, 
Henry  V, 

I  forbear  to  add  more  inllances,  though  almoft  every  one  of  our  old 
plays  would  furniih  me  with  many. 

G  2  Tlie 
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The  various  circumftances  which  I  have  ftated,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  contemporary  writers^  furniih  us,  in 

my 

*  All  the  writers  on  the  ancient  Englidi  ftage  that  I  have  met  with, 
concur  with  thofe  quoted  in  the  text  on  this  fubjeft :  **  Now  for  the 
difference  betwixt  our  theatres  and  thofe  of  former  times,"  (fays 
Fleckno,  who  lived  near  enough  the  time  to  be  accurately  informed,) 
"  they  were  but  plain  and  fimple,  nu'ith  no  other  fcenes  nor  decorations 
ef  the  Jiagey  but  only  old  tapejiryy  and  the  ftage  ftrewed  with  rufhes  y 
with  their  habits  accordingly."  Short  Difcourfe  of  the  Englijh  Stage, 
3664.  In  a  fubfequent  paflage  indeed  he  adds,  <<  For  fcenes  and  ma- 
chines, they  are  no  new  invention ;  our  mafqu^s,  and  fame  of  our 
flayes,  in  former  times,  (though  notfo  ordinary,)  having  had  as  good 
or  rather  better,  than  any  we  have  now." — To  reconcile  this  paflage 
with  the  foregoing,  the  author  muft  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  here,  not  of 
the  exhibitions  at  the  publick  theatres,  but  of  mafques  and  private  plays, 
performed  either  at  court  or  at  noblemen's  houfes.    He  does  not  fay, 

fome  of  our  theatres,'^ — but,  '*  our  mafques,  and  fome  of  our  play es 
having  had,"  &c.  We  have  already  feen  that  Lovers  Mijirefs  or  the 
^eeni  Mafque  was  exhibited  with  fcenes  at  Denmark-houfe  in  1636. 
In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  the  performance  of  plays  at  court,  and 
at  private  houfes,  feems  to  have  been  very  common  ;  and  gentlemen  went 
togreatexpence  in  thefe  exhibitions.  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard  to 
Jord  Strafford,  dated  Feb.  7,  1637;  Strafford^s  LettersyYoX.W. -^^  150: 
*<  Two  of  the  king's  fervants,  privy-chamber  men  both,  have  writ 
each  of  them  a  play,  Sir  John  Sutlin  [Suckling]  and  Will.  Barclay, 
which  have  been  afted  in  court,  and  at  the  Black-friars,  with  much 
applaufe.  SutVin's  pUy  coA  three  or  four  hundred  founds  letting  out; 
eight  or  ten  fuits  of  new  cloaths  he  gave  the  players  j  an  unheard-of 
prodigality."  The  play  on  which  Sir  John  Suckling  expended  this  large 
fum,  was  Aglaura. 

To  the  authority  of  Fleckno  may  be  added  that  of  Edward  Phillips, 
who,  in  Theatrum  Poetaruntj  1674,  [article,  D'Avenant,]  praifes 
that  poet  for  the  great  fluency  of  his  wit  and  fancy,  efpecially  for 
what  he  wrote  for  the  Englifli  ftage,  of  which,  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion before  by  hi-s  mufical  dramas,  when  the  ufual  plays  were  not 
fuffered  to  be  adled,  he  ivas  the  frfi  reviver  and  improver^  by  painted 
fcenesy''  Wright  alfo,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  our  ancient  ftage,  and  had  certainly  converfed  with  many  per- 
fons  who  had  feen  theatrical  performances  before  the  civil  wars, 
exprefsly  fays,  as  I  have  obferved  above,  that  Jcenes  were  firft 
introduced  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  on  the  publick  ftage,  at  the 
Duke's  old  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Innfields."  <«  Prefently  after  the 
Reftoration,  "this  writer  informs  us,  "  the  king's  players  adted  publick- 
ly  at  the  Red  Bull  for  fome  time,  and  then  renioved  to  a  new-built 
playhoufe  in  Vere-ftreet,  by  Clare-market.  There  they  continued  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  removed  to  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane, 
■where  they  fr^  made  ufe  of  scenes,  wi>/fi&  bad  tun  a  little  before  intro" 

duced 
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my  apprehenfion,  with  decifive  and  incontrovertible 
proofi  ^,  that  the  ftage  of  Shakfpeare  was  not  furnifhed 

with 

duced  vvov  THZ  PUBLicK  Acz  by  S'lrlV.  D'' Avenatit  at  the  Duke't 
c!d  tteaire  in  Lincoln  s-lnnjte/dsf  but  afcerwards  very  much  improved, 
with  the  addition  of  curious  machines,  by  Mr.  Bettcrton,  at  the  new 
theatre  in  Dorfet  Gardens,  to  the  great  cxpence  and  continual  charge  of 
the  players."  Hijioria  BiJIrionicaf  8vo.  1699,  p.  10.  Wrightcalls  it 
the  Duke's  old  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  though  in  fa<St  in  1663 
it  was  a  new  building,  becaule  when  he  wrote,  it  had  become  old,  and 
a  new  theatre  had  been  built  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields  in  1695.  He  is 
here  fpeaking  of  plays  and  players,  and  therefore  makes  no  account 
of  the  mufical  entertainments  exhibited  by  D'Avenant  a  few  years  be- 
fore at  Rutland  Houfe,  and  at  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury-lane,  in  which 
a  little  attempt  at  fcenery  had  been  made.  In  thofe  pieces,  I  believe, 
no  ftage-player  performed. 

3  I  fubjoin  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who  differs  with  me  in 
opinion  on  this  fubjeft  j  obferving  only  that  in  general  the  pafTages  ta 
which  he  alludes,  prove  only  that  our  author's  plays  were  not  exhibited 
without  the  aid  of  machinery^  which  is  not  denied  j  and  that  not  a 
fingle  paflage  is  quoted,  which  proves  that  a  moveable  painted  fcene 
was  employed  in  any  of  his  plays  in  his  theatre.  The  lines  quoted 
from  Tbe  Staple  of  Neivs,  at  the  bottom  of  p.  88,  muft  have  been  tran- 
fcribed  from  fome  incorredl  edition,  for  the  original  copy  printed  in 
3631,  reads— 'SCENE,  not  scenes  j  a  variation  of  fome  importance. 
The  words— //6e  varicus  /htfting  of  their  scene,"  denote,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  nothing  more  than  frequent  change  of  place  in  tbe prO'* 
grefs  of  the  drama  :  and  even  if  that  were  not  the  cafe,  and  thefe  words 
were  ufed  in  the  modern  fenfe,  they  would  not  prove  that  fcenes  were 
employed  on  the  llage  in  Shahjpeare^s  timcj  for  The  Staple  of  Neivs 
was  not  exhibited  till  March,  1625-6. 

**  Itmuft  be  acknowledged,"  fays  Mr  Steevens,  *'  that  little  more 
Is  advanced  on  this  occafion,  than  is  fairly  fupported  by  the  tefti- 
mony  of  contemporary  writers. 

Were  we,  however,  to  reafon  on  fuch  a  part  of  the  fubje<£t 
as  is  now  before  us,  fome  fufpicions  might  arife,  that  where  machinery 
was  difcovered,  thelefs  complicated  adjundl  offcenes  was  fcarcely  want- 
ing. When  the  column  is  found  {landing,  no  one  will  fuppofe  but 
that  it  was  once  accompanied  by  its  ufual  entablature.  If  this  inference 
be  natural,  little  impropriety  can  be  complained  of  in  one  of  the  ftage- 
direftions  above  mentioned.  Where  the  bed  is  introduced,  the  fcene 
of  a  bed-chamber  (a  thing  too  common  to  deferve  defcription)  would  of 
courfe  be  at  hand.  Neither  Ihould  any  great  ftrefs  be  laid  on  the  words 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Are  we  notftill  obliged  to  receive  the  ftage  alter- 
nately as  a  garden,  as  an  ocean,  as  a  range  of  rocks,  or  as  a  cavern  ? 
With  all  our  modern  advantages,  fo  much  of  'vra'ijemblancexs  wanting 
in  a  theatre,  that  the  apologies  which  Shakfpeare  offers  for  fcenical 

G  3  deficiency. 
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with  moveable  painted /ce7iesy  but  merely  decorated  with 
curtains,  and  arras  or  tapeftry  hangings,  which,  when 

decayed, 

deficiency,  are  ftill  in  fome  degree  needful ;  and  be  It  always  remembered 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  not  pofitively  declared  that  no  painted  fcenes 
were  in  ufe.  Who  that  mentions  the  prefent  flage,  would  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  dwell  on  the  article  of  fcenery,  unlefs  it  were  peculiarly  ftriking 
and  magnificent?  Sir  Philip  has  not  fpoken  of  ftage-habits,  and  are  we 
therefore  to  fuppofe  that  none  were  worn  ?  Befides,  between  the  time 
■when  Sir  Philip  wrote  his  Defence  of  Foefy,  and  the  period  at  which  the 
plays  of  Shakfpeare  were  prefented,  the  ftage  in  all  probability  had 
received  much  additional  cmbellifhment.  Let  me  repeat,  that  if  in 
1529  (the  date  of  Acolafius )  machinery  ♦  is  known  to  have  cxifted,  in 
1592  (when  Shakfpeare  commenced  a  play-wright)  a  greater  number 
of  ornaments  might  naturally  be  expected,  as  it  is  ufual  for  one  im- 
provement to  be  foon  followed  by  another.  That  the  plays  of  Shak- 
fpeare were  exhibited  with  the  aid  of  machineryy  the  following  ftage- 
direftions,  copied  from  the  folio  1623,  will  abundantly  prove.  InTbe 
*TemfcJif  Ariel  is  faid  to  enter  **  like  a  harpey,  claps  his  wings  on  the 
table,  and  with  a  quaint  device  the  banquet  vanifhes."  In  a  fubfequent 
fcene  of  the  fame  play,  Juno  "  defcendsj"  and  in  Cymbeliney  Jupiter 
«*  defcends  likewife,  in  thunder  and  lightning,  fitting  upon  an  eagle.'* 
In  Macbeth,  the  cauldron  Jinks,  and  the  apparitions  n/e."  It  may  be 
added  that  the  dialogue  of  Shakfpeare  has  fuch  perpetual  reference  to 
objects  fuppofed  vifible  to  the  audience,  that  the  want  of  fcenery  could 
not  have  failed  to  render  many  of  the  defcriptions  uttered  by  his  fpeak- 
ers  abfurd  and  laughable.— Macduft' examines  the  outfide  of  Invernefs 
caftle  with  fuch  minutenefs,  that  he  diftinguifhes  even  the  nefts  which 
the  martins  had  built  under  the  projeding  parts  of  its  roof. — Romeo, 
ilanding  in  a  garden,  points  to  the  tops  of  fruit-trees  gilded  by  the  moon. 
—The  prologue-fpeaker  to  the  fecond  part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  tx^xthXj 
ihews  the  fpeftators  "  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  ftone,"  in  which 
l^orthumberland  was  lodged.  Jachimo  takes  the  moft  exadt  inventory 
of  every  article  in  Imogen's  bed-chamber,  from  the  filk  and  filver  of 
©f  which  her  tapeftry  was  wrought,  down  to  the  Cupids  that  fupport 
her  andirons.  Had  not  the  infide  of  this  apartment,  with  its  proper  fur- 
niture, been  reprefented,  how  ridiculous  mull  the  aftion  of  Jachimo  have 
appeared  !  He  muft  have  ftood  looking  out  of  the  i^m  for  the  particu- 
lars fuppofed  to  be  viiible  within  it.  In  one  of  the  parts  of  K.  Hen,  VI, 

a  cannon 

♦  What  happy  deceptions  could  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  framework 
and  painted  canvas,  we  may  learn  from  Holinfhed,  and  yet  more  ancient 
hiftorians.  The  pageants  and  tournaments  at  the  beginning  of  Henry 
Vlllth's  reign  very  frequently  required  that  the  caftles  of  imaginary 
beings  fiiould  be  exhibited.  Of  fuch  contrivances  fome  defcriptions  re- 
main. Thefe  extempore  buildings  aft'oided  a  natural  iotrodu^ioa  t9 
fcenery  on  the  Aage. 
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decayed,  appear  to  have  been  fomedmes  ornamented 

with 

a  cannon  is  difcharged  againft  a  tower  j  and  convcrfations  are  held  in 
almoft  every  fcene  from  different  walls,  turrets,  and  battlements.  Nor 
is  my  belief  in  ancient  fcenery  entirely  founded  on  conjedture.  In  the 
folio  editions  of  Shalcfpeare's  plays,  1623,  the  following  traces  of  it  are 
preferved.  In  King  John  :  **  Enter,  he/ore  ^ngiers,  Philip  king  of 
France,"  &c. — "  Enter  a  citizen  upon  the  tual/s.'^ — Enter  the  he- 
rald of  France  with  trumpets  to  the  gates."-— ^'  Enter  Arthur  o«  the 
walls.'^  In  AT,  Hen.  V.  "  Enter  the  king,  &c.  ivith  Jcaling  ladders  at 
Harjleur, Enter  the  king  with  all  his  train  before  ibe  gates*''  InAT. 
Hen.  VI,  **  Enter  to  the  protestor  at  the  Toiver  gatesj''  Sec, — "  Enter 
Salifbury  and  Talbot  on  the  •wal/s.^*—-**  The  French  leap  over  the  -walls 
in  their  fhirts." — Enter  Pucelle  on  the  top  of  the  towers  thrufting  out 
a  tjfch  burning." — Enter  lord  Scales  uponthe toivervizWiinz,,  Then 
enter  two  or  three  citizens  below." — **  Enter  king  and  queen  and  So- 
merfet  on  the  terrace," — Enter  three  watchmen  to  guard  the  king's 
rent.''*  In  Coriolanus  :  Marcius  follows  them  to  the  gates,  and  is  Jhut 
in,"  In  Timon :  **  Enter  Timon  in  the  ivoods  — Enter  Timon 
from  bis  cave.''*  In  Julius  Cafar :  "  Enter  Brutus  in  bis  orchard,'*  &c, 
&c. — In  fliort,  without  charadterittick  difcriminations  of  place,  the 
hiftorical  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  in  particular,  would  have  been  wrap- 
j5ed  in  tenfold  confufion  and  obfcurity  j  nor  could  the  fpedlator  have 
felt  the  poet's  power,  or  accompanied  his  rapid  tranfitions  from  one 
fituation  to  another,  without  fuch  guides  as  painted  canvas  only  could 
fupply.  The  audience  would  with  difficulty  have  received  the  cataf- 
trophe  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  natural  and  aftedting,  unlefs  the  decep- 
tion was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  appearance  of  a  tomb.  The  mana- 
gers who  could  raife  ghofts,  bid  the  cauldron  fink  into  the  earth,  and 
then  exhibit  a  train  of  royal  phantoms  in  Macbeth,  could  with  lefs 
difficulty  fupply  the  flat  paintings  of  a  cavern  or  a  grove.  The  artifts 
who  can  put  the  dragons  of  Medea  in  motion,  can  more  eafily  reprefent 
the  clouds  through  which  they  are  to  pafs.  But  for  thefe,  or  fuch 
affiftances,  the  fpedlator,  like  Hamlet's  mother,  muft  have  bent  his 
gaze  on  mortifying  vacancy  j  and  with  the  gueft  invited  by  the  Barme- 
cide, 

*  Apemantus  muft  have  pointed  to  the  fcenes  as  he  fpoke  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

*'  — — —  ihame  not  thefe  woods, 

«  By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper/* 

Again : 

will  tbefe  moift  trees 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,"  &c. 
A  piece  of  old  tapeftry  muft  have  been  regarded  as  a  poor  fubftitutc 
for  thefe  towering  ihades. 

G  4 
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with  piftures  * :  and  fome  palTages  ii>  our  old  dramas 

cline 

c'ide,  in  the  Arabian  talc,  murt:  havefurriiHied  from  his  own  imagination 
the  entertainment  of  which  his  eyes  were  fclicited  to  partake. 

<*  It  fhould  likewife  be  remembered,  that  the  intervention  of  civil 
war  would  eafily  occafion  many  cuftoms  of  our  early  theatres  to  be 
filently  forgotten.  The  times  when  Wright  and  Downes  produced 
their  refpedtive  narratives,  were  by  no  means  times  of  exa^tnefs  or 
curiofity.  What  they  heard,  might  have  been  heard  imperfeftly  j  it 
might  have  been  unfkilfuUy  related  j  or  their  own  memories  might 
have  deceived  them  : 

**  Ad  nos  vix  tenuis  famae  perlabitur  aura.** 
<*  On©  afifertion  made  by  the  latter  of  thefe  writers,  is  chronologically 
difproved.  We  may  remark  likewife,  that  in  pri-vote  theatres,  a  part 
of  the  audience  was  admitted  on  the  ftage,  but  that  this  licence  was  re- 
fufed  in  ih&publick  play-houfes.  To  what  circumftance  fliall  we  im- 
pute this  dift'erence  between  the  cuftoms  of  the  one  and  the  other  ?  Per- 
haps the/)rii/flre  theatres  had  no  fcenes,  tht  pub  lick  had  ;  and  a  crowded 
Hage  would  prevent  them  from  being  commodioufly  beheld,  or  con- 
veniently Ihifted  *.  The  frejh  piilures  mentioned  by  Benjonfonin 
the  indudlion  to  his  Cynthia  s  Re-vels  might  be  properly  introduced  to 
cover  old  tapeftry  j  for  to  hang  pidlurcrs  over  faded  arras,  was  then  and 
is  ftill  fufficiently  common  in  antiquated  manfions,  fuch  as  thofe  in 
which  the  fcenes  of  dramatic  writers  are  often  laid.  ThatSbakfpeare 
himfelf  was  no  ftranger  to  the  magick  of  theatrical  ornaments,  may  b« 
inferred  from  a  paflage  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  fcenery  of  pageantSf^ 
the  fafhionable  ihews  of  his  time  : 

<«  Sometimes  we  fee  a  cloud  that's  dragonifli, 

**  A  vapour  fometimes  like  a  iion,  a  bear, 

**  A  towred  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 

<*  A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 

«<  With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 

"  Ani 

•  To  pift  a  Jcene  is  at  leaff  a  phrafe  employed  by  Shakfpcare  him* 
UWiti  K,  Htnry  V, 

«  and  not  till  then 

«  Unto  Southampton  do  we  [hift  our fceneC 
and  by  Ben  Jonfon,  yet  more  appofitely,  in  The  Staple  of  News; 

"  Lie.  Have  you  no  news  o'  the  ftage  ? 

«  Tho.  O  yes  j 

«<  There  is  a  legacy  left  to  the  king's  players, 
«<  Both  for  their  'various  pifting  of  their  fcenes, 
«  And  dextrous  change  of  their  perfoas  to  all  fliapcs 
«  And  alldifguifes/'&c. 
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cline  me  to  think,  that  when  tragedies  were  performed, 
the  itage  was  hung  with  black 

In  the  early  part,  at  leail,  of  our  author's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theatre,  the  want  of  fcenery  feems  to  have 
been  fupplied  by  the  fimple  expedient  of  writing  the 

"  And  mock  our  eyes  with  air  •.— thefe  thou  haft  feei>, 
<*  They  are  black  Vcfper^s  pageants  Antony  and  Cleopatra^ 
**  To  conclude,  the  richeft  and  moft  expenfive  fcenes  had  been  intro- 
duced to  drefs  up  thofe  fpurious  children  of  the  Mufe  called  Mafques  j 
nor  have  we  fufficient  reafon  for  believing  that  Tragedy,  her  legiti- 
mate offspring,  continued  to  be  expofed  in  rags,  while  appendages  more 
fuitable  to  her  dignity  were  known  to  be  within  the  reach  of  our  anci- 
ent managers.  Shakfpeare,  Burbage,  and  Condell,  muft  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
both  mafques,  tragedies,  and  comedies,  were  reprefented  in  the  inn* 
of  court,  the  halls  of  noblemen,  and  in  the  palace  icfelf." 

4  Sir  Crack,  I  am  none  of  your  fte{h  pi&ures,  that  ufe  to  beautify 
the  decayed  old  arrasy  in  a  publick  theatre.'^  Indudion.  to  Cyntbia^s 
Revels,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1601. 

5  In  the  induction  to  an  old  tragedy  called  A  warning  for  fair  Wo^ 
men,  I599>  three  perfonages  are  introduced,  under  the  names  of  TVa- 
gedyi  Comedy,  and  Hijlory.  After  fome  conteft  for  fuperiority,  Tragedy 
prevails  ;  and  Hijlory  and  Comedy  retire  with  thefe  words  : 

Hiji.^^  Look,  Comedie,  I  mark'd  it  not  till  now, 
<*  The ftage  is  bung  ivitb  blacke,  and  I  perceive 
**  The  auiditors  prepar'd  for  tragedie. 
Com* "  Nay  then,  I  fee  fhe  fliall  be  entertained. 

Thefe  ornaments  befeem  not  thee  and  me  j 
"  Then  Tragedie,  kill  them  to-day  with  forrow, 
*<  We'll  make  them  laugh  with  mirthful  jefts  to-mOrrOYT." 
So,  in  Marfton's  Infatiate  Count efs,  161 3  ; 

«  The  fage  of  heaven  is  bung  with  folemn  blacky 
<*  A  time  beft  fitting  to  aft  tragedies.*^ 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  JVarres,  B.  V,  1602  : 

<*  Let  her  be  made  the  fable  fiagey  whereon 
Shall  firft  be  afted  bloody  tragedies*'' 
Again  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  I. 

**  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,*''  Sec, 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Tbe  Rape  ofLucrece,  1594! 
**  Black  Jiage  for  tragedies,  and  murthers  fell." 

*  After  a  pageant  had  pafled  through  the  ftreets,  the  charadVers  tha? 
compofed  it  were  aflembled  in  fome  hall  or  other  fpacious  apartment, 
where  they  delivered  their  refpeftive  fpeeches,  and  were  finally  feC 
out  to  view  with  the  advantages  of  proper  fcenery  and  decoration. 

names 
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names  of  the  different  places  where  the  fcene  was  laid  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  play,  which  were  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  vifible  to  the  audience  ^, 

Though  the  apparatus  for  theatrick  exhibitions  was 
thus  fcanty,  and  the  machinery  of  the  fimplell  kind,  the 
invention  of  trap-doors  appears  not  to  be  modern;  for 
in  an  old  Morality,  entitledj  J//  for  Money,  we  find  a 
marginal  diredion,  which  implies  that  they  were  very- 
early  in  ufe^. 

We  learn  from  Heywood's  Apology  for  ASlors  ^,  that 
the  covering,  or  internal  roof,  of  the  Itage,  was  ancient- 
ly termed  t^e  hea-vens.  It  was  probably  painted  of  a 
iky-blue  colour ;  or  perhaps  pieces  of  drapery  tinged 
with  blue  were  fufpended  acrofs  the  llage,  to  reprefent 
the  heavens. 

It  appears  from  the  ftage-diredions '  given  in  Tl;e 
Spanif?  Tragedy,  that  when  a  play  was  exhibited  within 

a  play, 

^  What  child  is  there,  that  coming  to  a  play  and  feeing  Thebes 
vjritten  upon  an  old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is  Thebes  ?"  Defence  of 
Poefie,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.    Signat.  G.  1595. 

WhenD'Avenant  introduced  fcenes  on  the  publick  ftage,  this  ancient 
pradHce  was  ftill  followed.  See  his  Introdudtion  to  his  Siege  of  Rhodes, 
1656  :  "  In  the  middle  of  the  freefe  was  a  compartement,  wherein 
was  written — Rhodes." 

7  "  Here— —with  fome  fine  conveyance,  Pleafure  ihaU.  appearefrom 
beneathe.^^    All  for  Money,  i^-j^. 

So,  in  Marfton's  y4nf3«io'i  Revenge^  1602.  : 

Enter  Balurdo  from  under  the  Jiage.*'' 
In  the  fourth  adl  of  Macbeth^  feveral  apparitions  arife  from  beneath 
the  ftage,  and  again  defcend. — The  cauldron  likewife  finks : 
«'  Why  Jinks  that  cauldron,  and  what  noife  is  this  ?'* 
In  the  Roaring  Girl,  a  comedy  by  Middleton  and  Decker,  161  r, 
there  is  a  charafler  called  Trap-door. 

8  j4pol.  for  ASiorsy  1612.    Signat.  D. 

9  Spanip}  Tragedy,  1610,  A£t  IV.  Signat.  L. 

<<  Enter  Hieronimo.    He  knocks  up  the  curtain* 
"  Enter  the  duke  o/Caftile. 
,  **  Caji.  How  now  Hieronimo,  where's  your  felJows^ 

**  That  you  take  all  this  pains  ? 

Hiero.  O,  fir,  it  is  for  the  author's  credit 
«  To  look  that  all  things  may  go  well. 

a  « But 
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a  play,  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,)  as  is  the  cafe  in  that 
piece  and  in  Hamlet ,  the  court  or  audience  before  whom 
the  interlude  was  performed  fat  in  the  balcony,  or  upper 
ftage,  already  delcribed  ;  and  a  curtain  or  travcrfe  be- 
ing hung  acrofs  the  ftage  for  the  nonce,  the  performers 
entered  between  that  curtain  and  the  general  audience, 
and  on  its  being  drawn,  began  their  piece,  addreffing 
themfelves  to  the  balcony,  and  regardlefs  of  the  fpedla- 
tors  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs  mull  have  been 
turned  during  the  whole  of  the  performance. 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  Drolls,  printed  in 
1672,  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  theatrical  booth,  it 
Ihould  feem  that  the  ftage  was  formerly  lighted  by  two 
large  branches,  of  a  form  fimilar  to  thofe  now  hung  in 
churches ;  and  from  Beaumont's  Verfes  prefixed  to 
Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  which  was  aded  before 
the  year  161 1,  we  find  that  wax  lights  were  ufed*. 

Thefe  branches  having  been  found  incommodious, 
as  they  obftruded  the  fight  of  the  (pectators*,  gave 

But,  good  my  lord,  let  me  entreat  your  grace, 
<*  To  give  the  king  the  copy  of  the  play. 
This  is  the  argument  of  what  we  fliew. 
*<  Caft»  I  will,  Hieronimo. 
<*  Hiero.  Let  me  entreat  your  grace,  that  when 
**  The  tram  are  pafi  into  the  gallery y 
<«  You  would  vouchfafe  to  throw  me  down  the  key. 
**  Caji,  I  will,  Hieronimo. 

*«  Enter  Balthazar,  iv'itb  a  chair, 
**  If/Vro.  Well  done,  Balthazar  j  hang  up  the  tilt : 
«  Our  fcene  is  Rhodes.    What,  is  your  beard  on  ?" 
Afterwards  the  tragedy  of  Solyman  and  Perjeda  is  exhibited  before 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Caftile,  &c, 

*  *'  Some  like,  if  the  ivax  lights  be  new  that  day." 

*  Fleckno  in  1664,  complains  of  the  bad  lighting  of  the  ftage,  even 
at  that  time  :  **  Of  this  curious  art  [fcenery]  the  Italians  (this  latter 
age)  are  the  greateft  mailers  j  the  French  good  proficients  j  and  we  iit 
England  only  fcholars  and  learners  yet,  having  proceeded  no  farther  than 
to  bare  painting,  and  not  arrived  to  the  ftupendous  wonders  of  your  great 
ingeniers  J  efpecially  not  knoiuirgyet  how  to  place  our  lights,  for  the  more 
advantage  and  illuminating  of  the  Jcenes*^  Short  Dijcourje  of  the  En^ 
glijhjiage^ 

place 
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place  at  a  fubfequent  period  to  fmall  circular  woodeA 
frames,  furnilhed  with  candles,  eight  of  which  were  hung 
on  the  ftage,  four  at  either  fide :  and  thefe  within  a  few 
years  were  wholly  removed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  on  his 
return  from  France  in  1765,  firft  introduced  the  prefent 
commodious  method  of  illuminating  the  ilage  by  lights 
not  vifible  to  the  audience. 

The  body  of  the  houfe  was  illuminated  by  crefiets^, 
or  large  open  lanterns  of  nearly  the  fame  fize  with  thofe 
which  are  fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  Ihip. 

If  all  the  players  whofe  names  are  enumerated  in  the 
firft  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works,  belonged  to  the 
fame  theatre,  they  compofed  a  numerous  company  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  all  performed  at  the  fame 
period,  or  always  continued  in  the  fame  houfe*.  Many 
of  the  companies,  in  the  infancy  of  the  ftage,  certainly 
were  fo  thin,  that  the  fame  perfon  played  two  or  three 
parts ' ;  and  a  battle  on  which  the  fate  of  an  empire  was 
iiippofed  to  depend,  was  decided  by  half  a  dozen  com- 

3  See  Cotgrave's  French  Diftionar)',  161 1,  in  v.  Falot :  A  creflet 
light,  (fucb  as  they  uje  in  playboufes,)  made  of  ropes  wreathed,  pitched, 
and  put  into  fmall  and  open  cages  of  iron." 

The  Watchmen  of  London  carried  crefl"ets  fixed  on  poles  till  1539 
-{and  perhaps  later).    Stowe's  Survey,  p.  160,  edit.  1618. 

4  An  adlor,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft  Mr.  Pope,  foon  after  the 
publication  of  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  fays,  he  could  prove  that  they 
belonged  to  feveral  different  companies.  It  appears  from  the  MS.  Re- 
gifter  of  lord  Stanhope,  treafurer  of  the  chamber  to  king  James  I. 
that  yofepb  Taylor ,  in  16 13,  was  at  the  head  of  a  diftindl  company 
from  that  of  Heminge,  called  the  lady  Elizabeth's  fervants,  who  then 
afted  at  the  Hope  on  the  Bankfide.  He  was  probably  however,  before  that 
period,  of  the  king's  company,  of  which  afterwards  he  was  a  principal 
ornament.  Some  of  the  players  too,  whofe  names  are  prefixed  to  the 
firft  folio  edition  of  our  author,  were  dead  in  the  year  1600,  or  foon 
after;  and  others  there  enumerated,  might  have  appeared  at  a 
fubfequent  period,  to  fupply  their  lofs.  Sec  the  Catalogue  of  A3ors^ 
poft; 

5  In  the  Induftion  to  Marfton's  Antonio  and  MeUiday  1602,  Pier§ 
alks  Albertot  what  part  he  afts.  He  replies,  **  the  neceflity  of  the 
play  forceth  me  to  aft  tivo  parts.''''  See  alfo  the  Dramatis  Perjona  of 
xnaoy  gf  our  ancient  plays  ^  and  below,  p.  98,  n*  z« 

batants. 
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batants**.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  pra£lice 
in  their  mock  engagements,  to  difcharge  fmall  pieces  of 
ordnance  on  or  behind  the  ftage  ^. 

Before  the  exhibition  began,  three  flouriflies  were 
played,  or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  were  three 
loundings*.  Mufick  was  likewife  played  between  the 
adss>.    The  inftruments  chiefly  ufed,  were  trumpets, 

•  And  fo  our  fcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly, 

<<  Where,  O  for  pity !  we  fhall  much  difgrace 
<*  jVith  four  or  ji  ve  moji  vile  and  ragged  foilst 
«*  Right  ill  difpos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, 

The  name  of  Agincourt."    AT.  Henry  V.  A£l  IV, 
7  "  Much  like  to  fome  of  the  players  that  come  to  the  fcaftbld  with 
drumnie  and  trumpet,  to  proffer  fkirmifhe,  and  when  they  have  found- 
ed alarme,  off  go  the  pieces,  to  encounter  a  lliadow,  or  conquer  a 
paper-monfter."    Scboole  of  Abufe,  by  Stephen  Goffon,  1579. 

So,  in  ^rbe  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  ofTorke,  and  the  Death 
of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixty  1600  :  '*  Alarmes  to  the  battaile.— -York 
Bies  J  then  the  chambers  he  difcbarged  j  then  enter  the  king,"  Sec, 

*  **  Come,  let's  bethink  ourfelves,  what  may  be  found 
**  To  deceive  time  with,  till  the  Jecond  found.'''' 

Notes  from  Black-fryarsy  by  H.  Fitz-Jeoffery,  161 7. 
See  alfo  the  Addrefs  to  the  readers,  prefixed  to  Decker's  SatirO" 
maJiiXf  a  comedy,  1602  :  "  Inftead  of  the  trumpets  founding  thrice  be- 
fore the  play  begin,'*  &c. 

9  See  the  Prologue  to  Hannibal  and  Scipioy  a  tragedy,  1637  ; 
The  places  fometimes  chang'd  too  for  the  fcene, 
<*  "Which  is  tranflated,  as  the  mufick  plays 
"  Betwixt  the  afts." 
The  pradlice  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  our  ftage. 
See  the  concluding  lines  of  the  fecond  adt  of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle, 
1575  • 

'*  In  the  towne  will  I,  my  frendes  to  vyfit  there, 
**  And  hecher  ftraight  again,  to  fee  the  end  of  this  gere  : 
«*  Jn  the  mean  ttmey  felowesy  pipe  upp  your  fiddle  Sy  I  fay  take 
them, 

«  And  let  your  freyndes  here  fuch  mirth  as  ye  can  make 
them.'' 

It  has  been  thought  by  fome  that  our  author's  dramas  were  exhibit- 
ed without  any  paufes,  in  an  unbroken  continuity  of  fcenes.  But  this 
appears  to  be  a  miftake.  In  a  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet y  1599,  now 
before  me,  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  play-houfe,  the  endings 
of  the  acts  are  marked  in  the  margin  j  and  dirediions  are  given  for  mu- 
fick to  be  played  between  each  adt.  The  marginal  diredlions  in  this 
copy  appear  to  be  of  a  very  old  date,  one  of  them  being  in  die  ancient 
ftyle  and  hand— «  Flay  muficke:\ 

cornets. 
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cornets,  hautboys,  lutes,  recorders,  viols,  and  organs'. 
The  band,  which,  I  believe,  didnotconfift  of  more  than 
eight  or  ten  performers,  fat  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a  very 
ancient  llage-veteran,  who  had  his  information  from  Bo- 
man,  the  contemporary  of  Betterton,)  in  an  upper  bal- 
cony, over  what  is  now  called  the  ftage-box*. 

From  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manulcript  I  learn,  that 
the  muficians  belonging  to  Shakfpeare's  company  were 
obliged  to  "pay  the  Matter  of  the  Revels  an  annual  fee 
for  a  licence  to  play  in  the  theatre^. 

Not  very  long  after  our  poet's  death  the  Blackfriars* 
band  was  more  numerous*;  and  their  reputation  was 
fo  high  as  to  be  noticed  by  Sir  Bulftrode  Whitelocke, 
in  an  account  which  he  has  left  of  the  fplendid  Mafque 
given  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  on  the  fecond  of  Febru- 
ary, 1633-4,  tnHtltd  The  Triumph  of  Peace,  and  intend- 
ed, as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  to  manifeft  the  differ- 
ence of  their  opinion  from  Mr.  Prynne's  new  learning, 
and  to  confute  his  Hijtriomajlix  againft  interludes." 

'  See  the  llage-direftions  in  Marfton's  Sophorijbay  a£led  at  the 
Blackfriars  theatre,  in  1606: 

**  The  ladies  draw  the  curtains  about  Sophonilba  j— the  corncti  and 
organs  playing  loud  full  muficke  for  the  aft.    Signat.  B  4. 
Organ  mixt  with  recorders  for  this  aft.    Signat.  D  2. 
«  Organs^  violsy  and  voices,  play  for  this  aft.  Signat.  E  2. 
A  bafe  lute  and  a  treble  viol  play  for  this  aft."    Signat.  F  2. 

*  In  the  laft  fcene  of  Maflinger's  City  Madam,  which  was  firft  afted 
at  Blackfriars,  May  25,  1632,  Orpheus  is  introduced  chanting  thofe 
raviihing  ftrains  with  which  he  moved 

<<  Charon  and  Cerberus,  to  give  him  way 
To  fetch  from  hell  his  loft  Eurydice.*' 
The  following  ftage-direftion,  which  is  found  in  the  preceding  fcene, 
fopports  what  has  been  fuggefted  above,  concerning  the  ftation  of  the 
muficians  in  our  ancient  theatres:  "  Muficians  come  dovonf  [i.  e.  are 
to  come  down,]  to  make  ready  for  the  fong  at  Arras."  This  fong  was 
to  be  fung  behind  the  arras. 

3  For  a  warrant  to  the  Mufitlons  of  the  king's  company,  this  9th 
ofAprill,  1627, — I.    o.    o."    Mf.  Herbert, 

•  In  a  warrant  of  proteftlon  now  before  me,  figned  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  and  dated  from  the  Office  of  the  Revels,  Dec.  27,  1624, 
Nicholas  Underbill,  Robert  Pallant,  John  Rhodes,  and  feventeen 
others,  are  mentioned  as  being  all  imployed  by  the  kings  Ma.t^i^s 
iervants  in  theire  ^uallity  of  playinge  as  mufitions,  and  other  neceflarj 
attendants." 

A  very 
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A  very  particular  account  of  this  mafque  is  found  in 
his  Memorials ;  but  that  which  Dr.  Burney  has  lately 
given  in  his  very  curious  and  elegant  Hljiory  of  Mujick^y 
from  a  manufcript  in  the  poffefiion  of  Dr.  Moreton,  of 
the  Britilh  Mufeum,  contains  fome  minute  particulars 
not  noticed  in  the  former  printed  account,  and  among 
others  an  eulogy  on  our  poet's  band  of  muficians. 

*«  For  the  Muficke,'*  fays  Whitelocke,  which  was 
particularly  committed  to  my  charge,  1  gave  to  Mr. 
Ives,  and  to  Mr.  Lawes,  lool.  a  piece  for  their  rewards : 
for  the  four  French  gentlemen,  the  queen's  fervants,  I 
thought  that  a  handfome  and  liberall  gratifying  of  them 
would  be  made  known  to  the  queen,  their  millris,  and 
well  taken  by  her.  1  therefore  invited  them  one  morn- 
ing to  a  collation  att  St.  Dunftan's  taverne,  in  the  great 
room,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  of  them  had  his 
plate  lay'd  by  him,  covered,  and  the  napkin  by  it,  and 
when  they  opened  their  plates,  they  found  in  each  of 
them  forty  pieces  of  gould,  of  their  mailer's  coyne,  for 
the  firft  difh,  and  they  had  caufe  to  be  much  pleafed  with 
this  furprifall. 

The  reft  of  the  mufitlans  had  rewards  anfwearable 
to  their  parts  and  qualities ;  and  the  whole  charge  of 
the  muficke  came  to  about  one  thoufand  pounds.  The 
clothes  of  the  horfemen  reckoned  one  with  another  at 

^.100  a  fuir«  att  the  leaft,  amounted  to  jf.  10,000.  

The  charges  of  all  the  reft  of  the  mafque,  which  were 
borne  by  the  focieties,  were  accounted  to  be  above  twenty 
thoufand  pounds. 

**  I  was  fo  converfant  with  the  mufitians,  and  fo  will- 
ing to  gain  their  favour,  efpecially  at  this  time,  that  I 
compofed  an  aier  my  felfe,  with  the  alTiftance  of  Mr. 
Ives,  and  called  it  Whitelocke* s  Coranto  ;  which  being 
cried  up,  was  firft  played  publiquely  by  the  Blackefryars 
Muficke,  ivho  'were  then  ejieemed  the  hejl  of  common  mufi- 
tians  in  London,  Whenever  I  came  to  that  houfe,  (as  I 
did  fometimes  in  thofe  dayes,  though  not  often,)  to  fee 
a  play,  the  mulitians  would  prelently  play  Whitelocke* s 
Coranto  ;  and  it  was  fo  often  called  for,  that  they  would 
have  it  played  twice  or  thrice  in  an  afternoone.  The 

queen 

4  Vol.  III.  p.  376.  ^ 
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queen  hearing  it,  would  not  be  perfuaded  that  it  was 
made  by  an  Englifhman,  bicaufe  fhe  faid  it  was  fuller 
of  life  and  fpirit  than  the  Engli(h  aiers  ufed  to  be  ;  butt 
Ihe  honoured  the  Coranto  and  the  maker  of  it  with  her 
majeftyes  royall  commendation.  It  grew  to  that  requeft, 
that  all  the  common  mufitians  in  this  towne,  and  all  over 
the  kingdome,  gott  the  compofition  of  itt,  and  played  it 
publiquely  in  all  places  for  above  thirtie  years  after." 

The  ftage  in  Shakfpeare*s  time  feems  to  have  been 
feparatcd  from  the  pit  only  by  pales  5.  Soon  after  the 
Relloration,  the  band,  I  imagine,  took  the  flation  which 
they  have  kept  ever  fince,  in  an  orchellra  placed  be- 
tween the  ftage  and  the  pit  ^. 

The  perfon  who  fpoke  the  prologue,  who  entered  im- 
mediately after  the  third  founding  ^,  ufually  wore  a  long 
black  velvet  cloak  ^,  which,  I  fuppofe,  was  conl^dered 

5     **  And  now  that  I  have  vaulted  up  fo  hye, 
**  Above  the  fta^e-rayles  of  this  earthen  ^/o^<f, 
**  I  mud  turn  a£tor."    Black  Bockej  4to.  1604, 

See  alfo  D'Avenant's  Playboufe  to  he  let  : 

**  Monfieur,  you  may  draw  up  your  troop  of  forces 
Within  the  pales  " 

^  See  the  firft  diredlioa  in  The  T-empeJ},  altered  by  D'Avenant  and 
Dryden,and  a£led  at  the  Duke'sTheatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields, ini667  : 

«  The  front  of  the  ftage  is  opened,  and  the  band  of  twenty-four 
▼ioline,  with  the  harpficals  and  theorbos,  which  accompany  the  voices* 
are  placed  betioeen  the  pit  and  the  ftage. If  this  had  not  been  a  novel 
regulation,  the  direftion  would  have  been  unneceHary. 

Cotgrave  in  his  Didtionary,  161 1,  following  the  idea  of  ancient 
Rome,  defines  Orcbejirey  *'  The  fenators'  or  noblemen's  places  in  a 
theatre,  between  the  ftage  and  the  common  feats.  Alfo  the  ftage  it- 
self.*' If  muficians  had  fet  in  this  place,  when  he  wrote,  or  the  term 
orcheftre,  in  its  prefent  fenfe,  had  been  then  known,  there  isrcafonto 
telieve  that  he  would  have  noticed  it.  See  his  interpretation  of  Falot^ 
above,  in  p.  92,  n.  3, 

The  word  orcbeftre  is  not  found  in  Minflieu's  DIdt.  nor  Buliokar's 
"Expofitor. 

In  Cockeram's  Interpreter  of  bard  ivords,  1655,  it  is  defined  a 
Scaffold. 

7  Prefent  not  your  felfe  on  the  ftage,  (efpecially  at  a  new  play) 
untill  the  quaking  prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got  cuUor  into  his  cheeks, 
and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets  their  cue,  that  he's  upon  the  point  to 
enter."    Decker's  Guls  Hornebook,  1609. 

*  See  tiie  ladu^ion  to  Cynthia's  Reveh,  1601 : 

J.  Child, 
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as  beft  fuited  to  a  fupplicatory  addrefs.  Of  this  cuflom^ 
whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  fome  traces  re- 
mained till  very  lately;  a  black  coat  having  been,  if  I 
miftake  not,  within  thefe  few  years,  the  conftant  ftage- 
habiliment  of  our  modern  prologue-fpeakers.  The  com- 
plete drefs  of  the  ancient  prologue-fpeaker  is  ftill  retained 
in  the  play  exhibited  in  Hamlet,  before  the  king  and 
court  of  Denmark. 

An  epilogue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  regular 
appendage  to  a  play  in  Shaldpeare's  time;  for  many  of  his 
dramas  had  none  ;  at  leaft,  they  have  not  been  preferv- 
ed.  In  Jll's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  A  Mi dfummer- Night' s 
Dream,  As  you  like  it,  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  and  The  'Tern' 
peji,  the  epilogue  is  fpoken  by  one  of  the  perfons  of  the 
drama,  and  adapted  to  the  charader  of  the  fpeaker ;  a 
circumftance  that  1  have  not  obferved  in  the  epilogues  of 
any  other  author  of  that  age.  The  epilogue  was  not 
always  fpoken  by  one  of  the  performers  in  the  piece  ;  for 
that  fubjoined  to  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delivered  by  a  dancer. 

The  performers  of  male  charadlers  frequently  wore  peri- 
wigs', which  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare  were  not  in  com- 
mon 

1.  CbtU.  «*  Pray  you,  away  ;  why  children,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

2.  Cbild.  "  Marry,  that  you  fliould  not  fpeak  the  prologue. 

1.  Ckild,  Sir,  I  plead  pofl'efiion  of  the  cloak*  Gentlemenj  your 
fuft'rages,  for  God's  fake." 

So,  in  the  prologue  to  Ti&e  Corowarwwi  by  Shirley,  1640: 
**  Since  'tis  become  the  title  of  our  play, 
A  woman  once  in  a  coronation  may 
With  pardon  fpeak  the  prologue,  give  as  free 
<*  A  welcome  to  the  theatre,  as  he 
*«  That  with  a  little  beard,  a  long  black  cloak, 
<*  With  a  ftarch'd  face  and  fupple  leg,  hath  fpoke 
**  Before  the  plays  this  twelvemonth,  let  me  then 
"  Prcfent  a  welcome  to  thefe  gentlemen." 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  The  JVoman-Hater,  by  B.  and  Fletcher^ 
1^07  :  *«  CJentlemen,  induilions  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue  in 
vcrfe  is  as  ftale  as  a  black  velvet  cloake,  and  a  bay  garlande." 

9  See  Hamlet,  Aft  III.  fc.  ii.  **  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  foulj  to  hear 
a  robuftious  />friw7gr-pated  fellow  tear  a  paffion  to  tatters.'* 

Vol.  I.  Part  II.  »H  So, 
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mon  ufe*.  It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Puttenham's 
Arte  of  Englijh  Poejie,  1589,  that  vizards  were  on  fome 
occafions  uled  by  the  aftors  of  thofe  days* ;  and  it  may 
be  inferred  from  a  fcene  in  one  of  our  author's  comedies, 
that  they  were  fometimes  worn  in  his  time,  by  thofe  who 
performed  female  characters But  this,  I  imagine, 
was  very  rare.  Some  of  the  female  part  of  the  audience 
likewife  appeared  in  malks*. 

Both 

So,  in  ILvery  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1609:  As  none  wear  hood* 
but  monks  and  ladies,— and  feathers  but  fore-horfes,  &c.  none  periwigs 
hut  players  and  piftures." 

*  In  Hail's  Virgidemiarunty  3597,  Lib.  III.  Sat.  5,  the  fafhion  of 
wearing  periwigs  is  ridiculed  as  a  novel  and  fantailick  cuflom  : 

Late  travailing  along  in  London  way, 

Mee  met,  as  feem'd  by  his  dijguud  array, 
•<  A  luftie  courtier,  whofe  curled  head 
•*  With  abron  locks  was  fairely  furaiftied  ; 
**  1  him  faluted  in  our  lavifh  wife  } 
**  He  anfwers  my  untimely  courtefies* 
•*  His  bonnet  vail'd,— or  ever  he  could  think, 
•*  The  unruly  winde  blowes  off  h'xs  periivinke. 

He  lights  and  runs,  and  quickly  hath  him  fped, 

To  over-take  his  over-running  head.— 
**  Is't  not  fweet  pride,  when  men  their  crownes  muft  (hade 
♦*  With  that  which  jerks  the  hams  of  every  jade  ; 
"  Or  floor-ftrow'd  locks  from  off  the  barber's  (hears  ? 
♦<  Bat  waxen  crownes  well  gree  with  borrowed  haires." 

*  **  —partly  (fays  he)  to  fupply  the  want  of  players,  when  there 
were  more  parts  than  there  were  perfons," 

^  \n  A  Midfummer- Night' s  Dream,  Flute  objefts  to  his  playing  a 
woman's  part,  becaufe  he  has  a  beard  a  coming."  But  his  friend 
<iui nee  tells  him,  that's  all  one }  you  fhall  play  it  in  a  majk,  and 
you  may  fpeak  as  fmall  as  you  will." 

4  "  In  our  affemblies  at  playes  in  London,  (fays  Goflbn,  in  his 
Scbotle  of  Abufe,  1579»  Signat.  C.)  you  (hall  fee  fuch  heaving  and 
flloving,  fuch  ytching  and  ftiould'ring  to  fitte  by  women,  fuch  care  for 
their  garments,  that  they  be  not  trode  on  ;  fuch  eyes  to  their  lappes, 
that  no  chippes  light  in  them  ;  fuch  pillows  to  their  backes,  that  they 
tak-e  no  hurte  J  fuch  majking  in  their  ears,  I  know  not  what ;  fuch 
ji»ixig  them  pippins  to  pafs  the  time  ;  fuch  playing  at  foot-faunte 
without  cardesj  fuch  licking,  fuch  toying,  fuch  fmiling,  fuch  wink- 
ing, fuch  manning  them  home  when  the  fports  are  ccdedj  that  it  is  a 
right  CQmedie  to  mark  their  behaviour," 

S9 
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Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he  was  fome- 
times  called,  and  the  property-man,  appear  to  have  been 
regular  appendages  of  our  ancient  theatres'. 

The  ftage-dreffes,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  were 
much  more  coftly  infome  playhoufes  than  others.  Yet  the 
wardrobe  of  even  the  king's  fervants  at  The  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  was>  we  find,  but  fcantily  furnilhed ;  and 


So  alfo  the  prologue  ta  Marfton's  Faivrtej  1606 : 
<«  -  .  ■■  ,  .~  nor  doth  he  hope  to  win 

Your  laud  or  hand  with  that  moft  common  fin 
*'  Of  vulgar  pens,  rank  bawdry,  that  fmells 
*'  Even  through  your  tnajks,  ujque  ad  naujeam** 
Again,  in  his  Scourge  of  Villainky  1599: 

"  Difguifed  Meflaline, 

I'll  teare  thy  tnajke,  and  bare  thee  to  the  eyne 
Of  hifling  boyes,  if  to  the  theatres 
*'  I  find  thee  once  more  come  for  lecherers.'* 
Again,  in  B.  Jonfon's  verfes,  addrefled  to  Fletcher  on  his  Faithful 
Sbepberdefs : 

<*  The  wife  and  many-headed  bench  that  fits 

**  Upon  the  life  and  death  of  plays  and  wits, 

**  Compos'd  of  gamefter,  captain,  knight,  knights  man, 

"  Lady  OT pufjly  that  wears /wa/^e  or  fan. 

Velvet  or  tafFata  cap,  rank'd  in  the  dark 
*<  With  the  fhops  foreman,  or  fome  fuch  brave  fparke, 
**  (That  may  judge  for  hisy7x/>tf«ce^  had,  before 
*<  They  faw  it  half,  damn'd  thy  whole  play." 
After  the  Reftoration,  malks,  I  believe,  were  chiefly  worn  in  the 
theatre,  by  women  of  the  town.    Wright  complains  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  malks  in  his  time  :  «<  Of  late  the  play-houfes  are  fo  extremely 
peftered  with  v'lZditA-maJks  and  their  trade,  (oceafioning  continual  quar- 
rels and  abufes)  that  many  of  the  more  civilized  part  of  the  town  are 
uneafy  in  the  company,  and  Ihun  the  theatre  as  they  would  a  houfe  of 
fcandal."    Hiji.  Hijirion.  1699,  p.  6. 

Ladies  of  unblemifhed  character,  however,  wore  malks  in  the  boxes, 
in  the  time  of  Congreve.  In  the  epilogue  to  Durfey's  comedy  called 
'The  old  mode  and  the  neiv,  (no  date)  the  fpeaker  points  to  the  malks 
an  the ^de  boxes  :  but  1  am  not  fure  whether  what  are  now  called  the 
balconies  were  not  meant. 

S     1  afl'ure  you,  fir,  we  are  not  fo  officioufly  befriended  by  him,  [the 
author,]  as  to  have  his  prefence  in  the  tirli/g-houfe,  to  prompt  us  aloud, 
ftamp  at  the  bock-bolder,  fwear  for  our  properties,  curfe  the  poor 
man,  rayle  the  muficke  out  of  tune,"  &c.    Induction  to  Cyntbia^t 
Revel  J,  1601. 

H  2  our 
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our  author's  dramas  derived  very  little  aid  from  the 
fplendour  of  exhibition  ^. 

It  is  well  known, that  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  female  charafters  were  reprefent- 
ed  folely  by  boys  or  young  men.  Nartie  in  a  pamphlet 
publifhed  in  1592,  fpeaking  in  defence  of  the  Englilh 
ilage,  boajls  that  the  players  of  his  time  were  **  not 
as  the  players  beyond  fea,  a  fort  of  fquirting  bawdie 
comedians,  that  have  whores  and  common  curtizans  to 
play  women's  parts'."  What  Nafhe  confidered  as  an 
high  eulogy  on  his  country,  Prynne  has  made  one  of  his 
principal  charges  againft  the  Englilh  ftage  ;  having  em- 
ployed feveral  pages  in  his  bulky  volume,  and  quoted 
many  hundred  authorities,  to  prove  that  thofe  playes 
wherein  any  men  ad  women's  parts  in  woman's  apparell 
muft  needs  be  finful,  yea,  abominable  unto  chriftians 
The  grand  bafis  of  his  argument  is  a  text  in  fcripture  ; 
Deuteronomy i  ch.  xxii.  v.  5.  The  woman  ftiall  not  wear 
that  which  pertaineth  unto  man,  neither  fhall  a  man  put 
on  a  woman's  garment:"  a  precept, which  Sir  Richard 
Baker  has  juftly  remarked,  is  no  part  of  the  moral  law, 
and  ought  not  to  be  underftood  literally.  *'  Where  (fays 
Sir  Richard)  finds  he  this  precept?  Even  in  the  fame 
place  where  he  finds  alfo  that  we  muft  not  weare  cloaths  of 

*  S«e  the  Induftion  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News,  afted  by  the 
king's  fervants,  in  1625: 

O  Curiojitj,  you  come  to  fee  who  wears  the  new  fuit  to-day  ; 
»  whofe  cloaths  are  beft  pen'd,  whatever  the  part  be  ;  which  adlor  has 
the  beft  leg  and  foot;  what  king  Tpizys  ivithout  cuff's,  and  his  queea 
without  gloves:  who  rides  poft  in  Jiockings,  and  dances  in  hoots  " 

It  hy  however,  one  of  Prynne's  arguments  againft  the  ftage,  in  the 
inveftive  which  he  publiflied  about  eight  years  after  the  date  of  this 
piece,  that  the  ordinary  theatrical  interludes  were  ufually  afted  in 
over-eofily^  effeminate,  fantaftick,  and  gatvdy  apparel."  Hijiriomaji, 
p.  2.16.  But  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  that  voluminous  zealot,  on 
a  queftion  of  this  kind.  As  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre  were  little 
better  than  incarnate  devilsy  and  the  mufick  in  churches  the  bleating  of 
brute  heafisy  fo  a  piece  of  coarfe  ftuff  trimmed  with  tinfel  was  probably 
in  his  opinion  a  moft  fplendid  and  ungodly  drefs. 

7  Pierce  Pennilejs  bis  Supplication  to  the  Devilf  ^to,  1592. 

*  HiJiriomaJliXf  410.  1633,  p.  179. 

linfey- 
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linfey-woolfey  :  and  feeing  we  lawfully  now  wear  cloaths 
of  linfey-woolfey,  why  may  it  not  be  as  lawful  for  men 
to  put  on  women's  garments 

it  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  that  Prynne,  having 
thus  vehemently  inveighed  againft  men's  reprefcnting 
female  characters  on  the  ftage,  would  not  have  been 
averfe  to  the  introduction  of  women  in  the  fcene  ;  but 
finful  as  this  zealot  thought  it  in  men  to  afTume  the  gar- 
ments of  the  other  fex,  he  confidered  it  as  not  lefs  abo- 
minable in  ^omen  to  tread  the  ftage  in  their  own  proper 
drefs ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  **  fome  Frenchwomen, 
or  rather,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1629,  attempt- 

ed to  aft  a  French  play  at  the  playhoufe  in  Blackfriers," 
which  he  reprefents  as  an  impudent,  fhameful,  unvvo- 
manilh,  gracelefs,  if  not  more  then  ivhorijh  attempt 

There 

9  TbeatrumTriumphartSyZvo.  1670,  p.  16.  Martin  Luther's  comment 
on  this  text  is  as  follows  :  *'  Hie  non  prohibetur  quin  ad  vitandum  peri- 
culum,  aut  ludendum  joco,  vel  ad  fallendum  hoftes,  mulier  poffic  ge- 
rere  arma  viri,  et  vir  uti  vefti  muliebri  j  fed  ut  ferio  et  uiitato  habitu 
talia  non  fiant,  ut  decora  utrique  fexui  fervetur  dignitas."  And  the 
Jearned  Jefuit,  Lorin,  concurs  with  him  :  Diflimulatio  veftis  poteft 
jnterdum  fine  peccato  fieri,  vel  ad  reprefentandam  cornice  tragiceve  per- 
fonam,  vel  ad  effugiendum  periculum,  vel  in  cafufimili,"  Ibid.  p.  19. 

'  H'lftriomaJi'iXi  p.  414.  He  there  calls  it  only  an  attempt,  but  in 
9  former  page  (215)  he  fays,  **  they  have  now  their  female  players  in 
Italy  and  other  foreigne  parts,  as  they  had  fuch  French  women  adlors 
in  a  play  not  long  fince  perfonated  in  Blackfriers  playhoufe,  to  ivbich 
there  was  great  refort,'^  In  the  margin  he  adds—-*'  in  Michaelmas 
terme,  1629,"  account  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Of- 
fice-book, in  which  I  find  the  following  notice  of  this  exhibition  ; 

For  the  allowinge  of  a  French  company  to  playea  farfe  at  Black- 
fryers,  this  4  of  November,  1629, — £  1-    o.  o." 

The  fame  company  attempted  an  exhibition  both  at  the  Red  Bull 
and  the  Fortune  theatres,  as  appears  from  the  following  entries: 

For  allowinge  of  the  Frenche  [company]  at  the  Red  Bull  for  a 
daye,  22  Novemb.  1629, — [£"2.    o.  o.] 

"  For  allowinge  of  a  Frenche  companie  att  the  Fortune  to  play  one 
afternoone,  this  14  of  Decemb.  1629,  — I.    o.  o. 

"  I  fhould  have  had  another  peece,  but  in  refpedt  of  their  ill  fortune, 
I  was  content  to  beftow  a  peece  back."    Mf.  Herbert, 

Prynne,  in  conformity  to  the  abfurd  notions  which  have  been  ftated 
in  the  text,  inferted  iu  his  Index  thefe  words  ;  "  IVamen  a^orsnotori^ 
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Soon  after  the  period  he  fpeaks  of,  a  regular  French 
theatre  was  eftabliftied  in  London,  where  without 
doubt  women  adled*.  They  had  long  before  appeared 
on  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  French  ftage.  When 

Coryate 

9US  ivborti  by  which  he  fo  highly  offended  the  king  and  queen,  that 
he  was  tried  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  fentenced  to  be  imprifoned  for 
life,  fined  ^.  5000,  expelled  Lincoln's  Inn,  difbarred  and  difquali- 
fied  to  praftife  the  law,  degraded  of  his  degree  in  the  univerfity,  to  be 
fet  on  the  pillory,  his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  book  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman,  which  rigorous  fentence,"  fays  Whitelocke, 
«t  was  as  rigoroufly  executed.''  I  quote  thefe  words  as  given  by  Dr. 
Burney  from  Whitelocke's  Manufcript.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  his 
printed  Memorials  the  word  r'lgcrout  is  omitted  ;  from  which  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  editor  in  1682  took  fome  liberties  with  the 
manufcript  from  which  that  book  was  printed.  The  words  there  are, 
««  -—lub'tcb  fentence  was  as  feverely  executed." 

In  p.  708  of  Prynne's  book  is  the  following  note,  the  infertion  of 
which  probably  incenfed  their  majefties,  who  often  performed  in  the 
court-mafques,  -lot  lefs  than  what  has  been  alrt-ady  mentioned: 

It  is  infamous  in  this  author's  judgment  [Dion  Calfius]  for  em- 
perors or  perfons  of  quality  to  dance  upon  a  flage,  or  a£l  a  play." 

*  In  the  Office-book  of  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgome- 
ry, I  find  a  warrant  for  payment  of  £.  10.  **  to  Jofias  Floridor  for  him- 
felfe  and  the  reft  of  the  French  players,  for  a  tragedy  by  them  afted 
before  his  Majeftie  in  Dec.  laft."  Dated  Jan.  8,  1635-6.  Their  houfe 
had  been  licenfed,  April  18,  1635.  I  find  alfo  £.  10.  paid  to  John 
Navarro  for  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  company  of  Spani/h  players,  for 
a  play  prefented  before  his  Majeftie,  Dec.  23,  1635," 

We  have  already  feen  that  Henrietta  Maria  had  a  precedent  for  In- 
troducing the  comedians  of  her  own  country  into  England,  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  having  likewife  had  a  company  of  French  players. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manufcript furnifhes  us  with  the  following  no- 
tices on  this  fubjeft  : 

«  On  tuefday  night  the  17  of  February,  1634,  [1634-5]  a  Frenche 
company  of  players,  being  aproved  of  by  the  queene  at  her  houfe  too 
nights  before,  and  commended  by  her  majefty  to  the  kinge,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cockpitt  in  Whitehall,  and  there  prefented  the  king  and 
queene  with  a  Frenche  comedy  called  Melife^  with  good  aprobation  : 
for  which  play  the  king  gives  them  ten  pounds. 

"  This  day  being  friday,  and  the  20  of  the  fame  monthe,  the  kings 
tould  mee  his  pleafure,  and  commanded  mee  to  give  order  that  this 
Frenche  company  ftjould  playe  the  too  fermon  dales  in  the  weeke, 
during  their  time  of  playinge  in  Lent,  and  in  the  houfe  of  Drury-lane, 
where  the  queenes  players  ufually  playe. 

«  The  kings  pleafure  I  fignifyed  to  Mr.  Beefton,  [the  Manager  of 
Drury-lanc  theatre]  the  fame  day,  who  obeyd  readily. 

<«  The 
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Coryate  was  at  Venice,  [July  1608,]  he  tells  us,  he  was 
at  one  of  their  play houfes,  and  faw  a  comedy  adled.  **  The 

•*  The  houfe-keepers  are  to  give  them  by  promife  the  benefit  of  their 
Intereft  for  the  too  days  of  the  firft  weeke. 

*'  They  had  the  benefitt  of  playinge  on  the  fermon  dales,  and 
gptt  two  hundred  pounds  at  lead  j  befidcs  many  rich  clothes  were  given 
them, 

*•  They  had  freely  to  themfelves  the  whole  weeke  before  the  weekc 
before  Eafter,  which  I  obtaynd  of  the  king  for  them. 

"  The  4  Aprill,  on  Eafter  monday,  they  playd  the  Trompeur  punyy 
with  better  approbation  than  the  other, 

*'  On  Wenfday  night  the  i6  Aprill,  1635,  the  French  playd  ^f/- 
medcr  with  good  aprobation.'' 

In  a  marginal  note  Sir  Henry  Herbert  adds,  **  The  Frenche  oftered 
mee  a  prefent  of  10;  but  I  refufed  itt,  and  did  them  many  other 
curtefys,  gratisy  to  render  the  queene  my  miftris  an  acceptable  fer- 
vice/' 

It  appears  from  a  fubfequent  paflage,  that  in  the  following  month  a 
theatre  was  eredled  exprefsly  for  this  troop  of  comedians, 

*<  A  warant  granted  to  Jofias  d'Aunay,  Hurfries  de  Lau,  and 
others,  for  to  ad  playes  at  a  new  houfe  in  Drury-lane,  during  pleafure, 
ye  5  may,  1635. 

**  The  king  was  pleafed  to  commande  my  Lord  Chamberlain  to  dl- 
reft  his  warrant  to  Monfieur  Le  Fevure,  to  give  him  a  power  to  contradl 
with  the  Freiichemen  for  to  builde  a  playhoufe  in  his  manage-houfe, 
which  was  done  accordinglye  by  my  advife  and  allowance." 

**  Thes  Frenchmen,"  Sir  Henry  adds  in  the  margin,  **  were  com* 
mended  unto  mee  by  the  queene,  and  have  paft  through  my  handes, 
gratis,'''' 

They  did  not  however  pafs  quite  free,  for  from  a  fubfequent  entry  it 
appears,  that  "  they  gave  Blagrave  [Sir  Henry's  deputy]  three  pounds 
for  his  paines." 

In  the  following  December  the  French  paftoral  of  Florimene  was 
afted  at  court  by  the  young  ladies  who  attended  the  queen  from 
France. 

*<  The  paftorall  of  Florimene,  (fays  Sir  Henry)  with  the  defcriptlon 
of  the  fceanes  and  interludes,  as  it  was  fent  mee  byMr.  Inigo  Jones, 
I  allowed  for  the  prefs,  this  14  of  Decemb.  1635.  The  paftorall  is  in 
French,  and  'tis  the  argument  only,  put  into  Englifli,  that  I  have 
allowed  to  be  printed. 

*<  Le  paftorale  de  Florimene  fuft  reprefente  devant  le  roy  et  la  royne, 
le  prince  Charles,  et  le  prince  Palatin,  le  21  Decem.  jour  de  St» 
Thomas,  par  les  filles  Franjoife  de  la  royne,  et  fircnt  tres  bien, 
dans  la  grande  fale  4e  Whitehall,  aux  depens  de  la  royne."  Mf, 
Herbert. 

H  4  houfe^ 
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houfe,  (he  adds)  is  very  beggarly  and  bafe,  in  comparifoii 
of  our  llately  playhoufes  in  England  ;  neither  can  their 
aftors  compare  with  us  for  apparell,  fhewes,  and  mu- 
ficke.  Here  I  obferved  certaine  things  that  I  never  faw 
before ;  for  I  faw  women  ad,  a  thing  that  I  never  faw 
before,  though  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  fome 
times  ufed  in  London ;  and  they  performed  it  with  as 
good  a  grace,  adion,  geilure,  and  whatfoever  conve- 
nient for  a  player,  as  ever  I  faw  any  mafculine  adlor^.'* 
The  practice  of  men's  performing  the  parts  of  women 
in  the  fcene  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  On  the  Grecian 
llage  no  women  certainly  ever  aded.  From:  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Phocion,  we  learn,  that  in  his  time  (about  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  the  Chriftian  era)  the 
performance  of  a  tragedy  at  Athens  was  interrupted  for 
fome  time  by  one  of  the  adors,  who  was  to  perfonate 
a  queen,  refufing  to  come  on  the  ftage,  becauie  he  had 
not  a  fuitable  mafk  and  drefs,  and  a  train  of  attendants 
richly  habited ;  and  Demofthenes  in  one  of  his  orations* 
mentions  Theodorus  and  Ariilodemus  as  having  often 
reprefented  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  s.  This  fadl  is  alfo 

afcertained 

3  Coryate^s  Crudities f  4to.  i6u,  p.  247.  I  have  found  no  ground 
for  this  writer's  afTercion,  that  female  performers  had  appeared  on  the 
Englifli  ftage  before  he  wrote. 

4  l)e  fals.  leg.  torn.  ii.  p.  199,  edit.  Taylor. 

5  See  alfo  Lucian.  de  Salt.  II.  285,  edit.  Hemfterhufii,  «  Be- 
caufe"  (fays  that  lively  writer)  at  firft  you  preferred  tragedy  and 
comedy  and  vagrant  fidlers  and  finging  to  the  harpe,  before  dancing, 
calling  them  truly  exercifes,  and  therefore  commendable,  let  us,  I 
pray,  compare  them  leverally  with  dancing.  Where,  if  it  pleafe  you, 
we  will  pafs  the  pipe  and  harpe  as  parts  and  inftruments  of  dancing, 
and  confider  tragedy  as  it  is  j  firft,  according  to  its  propertyes  and 
drefs.  What  a  deformed  and  frightfull  fight  is  it,  to  fee  a  man  raifed 
to  a  prodigious  length,  {talking  upon  exalted  bufkins,  his  face  difguifed 
with  a  grimme  vizard,  widely  gaping,  as  if  he  meant  to  devour  the 
fpe£bators  ?  I  forbear  to  fpeake  of  his  ftuft  brefts,  and  fore-beliyes, 
which  make  an  adventitious  and  artificial  corpulency,  left  his  un- 
natural length  fhould  carry  difproportion  to  his  flendernefle  :  as  alfo 
his  clamour  from  within,  when  he  breakes  open  and  unlockes  himfelfe  j 
when  he  howles  iambicks,  and  moft  ridiculoully  fings  his  own  fuf- 
ferings,  and  renders  himfelf  by  his  very  tone  odious.  For  as  for  the 
reft,  they  ave  inventions  of  ancient  poets.  Yet  as  long  as  he  perfo- 
nates  only  forae  Andrmacbe  and  Hecuba,,  his  finging  is  tolerable.  But 
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afcertained  by  an  anecdote  preferved  by  Aulus  Gellius. 
A  very  celebrated  aftor,  whofe  name  was  Polus,  was 
appointed  to  perform  the  part  of  Eledra  in  Sophocles's 
play  ;  who  in  the  progrefs  of  the  drama  appears  with  an 
urn  in  her  hands,  containing,  as  (he  fuppofes,  the  afhes 
of  Oreftes.  The  ador  having  fome  time  before  been 
deprived  by  death  of  a  beloved  fon,  to  indulge  his  grief, 
as  it  fhouid  feem,  procured  the  urn  which  contained 
the  afties  of  his  child,  to  be  brought  from  his  tomb  ; 
which  affeded  him  fo  much,  that  when  he  appeared 
with  it  on  the  fcene,  he  embraced  it  with  unfeigned 
forrow,  and  burft  into  tears 

That  on  the  Roman  ftage  alfo  female  parts  were 
reprefented  by  men  in  tragedy,  is  afcertained  by  one 
of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of 
Antipho  ^,  who  performed  the  partof  Andromache ;  and  by 
a  paflage  in  Horace,  who  informs  us,  that  Fqfius  Phocsus 
being  to  perform  the  part  of  llione,  the  wife  of  Polym- 
neftor,  in  a  tragedy  written  either  byAccius  orPacuvius, 

for  a  Hercules  to  enter  dolefully  finging,  and  to  forget  hi mfelf,  and 
neither  to  regard  his  lyons  flcinne,  nor  clubbe,  muft  needs  appear  to 
any  judging  man  a  folecifme.  And  whereas  you  diflike  that  in  dan- 
cing men  lliould  adt  women ;  this  isja  reprehenfion,  which  holds  for 
tragedies  and  comedyes  too,  in  v/hich  aie  more  womens  parts,  thei^ 
mens."    Dialogue  on  dancing,  tranflated  by  Jafper  Mayne,  folio,  1664, 

^  Hiftrio  in  terra  Graecia  fuit  fama  celebri,  qui  geftus  et  vocis  cla- 
rltudine  et  venuftate  caeteris  anteftabat.  Nomen  fuifle  aiunt  Polum  ; 
tragoedias  poetarum  nobilium  fcite  atque  afleverate  aftitavit.  Is  Polus 
unice  amatum  filium  morte  amifit.  Eum  luclum  quum  fatis  vifus  eft 
eluxiffe,  rediit  ad  quaeftum  artis.  In  eo  tempore  Athenis  Eledlratn 
Sophoclis  ailurus,  geftare  urnam  quafi  cum  Orefti  oflibus  debebat. 
Ita  compofitum  fabulse  argumentum  eft,  ut  veluti  fratris  reliquias 
ferens  Eleftra  comploret  commiferaturque  interitum  ejus,  qui  per 
vim  extinftus  exiftimatur,  Igitur  Polus  lugubri  habitu  Eleftras  in- 
dutus  ofla  atque  urnam  a  fepulchro  tulit  filii,  et  quafi  Orefti  amplex- 
us  opplevit  omnia  non  fimuhichris  neque  imitamentis,  fed  lu£tu  at- 
que lamentis  veris  et  fpirantibus,  Itaque  quum  agi  fabula  videretur, 
dolor  aftus  eft."    Aul.  Gel.  Lib.  VII.  c.  7. 

Olivet  in  a  note  on  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  (1.  iv.  c.  15.) 
mentions  a  fimilar  anecdote  of  an  aftrefs  .-railed  Seiot  for  which  he 
quotes  the  authority  of  Plutarch  j  but  no  fuch  perfon  is  mentioned  by 
that  writer.  Seia,  according  to  Olivet,  performed  the  part  of  Andro- 
mache.   I  fufpedl  he  meant  to  cite  Petrarch* 

6  Epiftol,  ad  Atticum,  Lib.  IV.  c,  15. 

and 
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and  being  in  the  courfe  of  the  play  to  be  awakened  oat 
of  fleep  by  the  cries  of  the  ihade  of  Polydorus,  got  fo 
drunk,  that  he  fell  into  a  real  and  profound  fleep,  from 
which  no  noife  could  roufe  him^. 

Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer,  call- 
ed Arbufcula^;  but  as  we  find  from  his  own  authority 
that  men  perfonated  women  on  the  Roman  ftage,  Ihe 
probably  was  only  an  emboliarta,  who  performed  in  the 
interludes  and  dances  exhibited  between  the  acts  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play.  Servius''  calls  her  mima^  but  that 
may  mean  nothing  more  than  one  who  afted  in  the 
mimesy  or  danced  in  the  pantomime  dances* ;  and  this 
feems  the  more  probable  from  the  manner  in  which  (he  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  part  of 
Andromache  was  performed  by  a  male  aftor  on  that  very 
day  when  Arbufcula  exhibited  with  the  higheft  applaufe'. 

The  fame  practice  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  emper-  ■ 
ors;  for  in  the  lill  of  parts  which  Nero,  with  a  prepofter- 
ous  ambition,  afted  in  the  publick  theatre,  we  find  that 
of  Lanace,  who  was  reprefented  in  labour  on  the  ftage*. 

In  the  interludes  exhibited  between  the  afts  undoubt- 
edly women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny  informs  us 
that  a  female  nam.ed  Lucceia  adled  in  thefe  interludes 
for  an  hundred  years;  and  Galeria  Copiola  for  above 
ninety  years ;  having  been  firfl:  introduced  on  the  fcene 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
672,  when  Caius  Marius  the  younger  and  Cneius  Carbo 
were  confuls,  and  having  performed  in  the  104th  year 
of  her  age,  fix  years  before  the  death  of  Auguftus,  in 

7     **  Non  magis  audivit  quam  Fufius  cbrius  olim, 
<'  Cum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis, 
*'  Mater  te  appellot  clamantibus."    Sat.  Lib.  JI,  Sat.  3. 

Compare  Cicero,  Tufculan.  I.  44. 

*  "  —  fatis  ell  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  audax 

"  Contemptis  aliis  explofa  Arbujcula  dixit."  Lib.  I.  Sat.  10. 
'  5  In  Eclog.  X. 

*  Sunt  Mimi,  ut  ait  Claudianus,  qui  laetis  talibus  facetc  rifum  mo- 
vent 5  Pantommi  vero,  ut  idem  ait,  «  nutu  manibufque  loquaces." 
Vet.  Schol. 

»  Epiftol.  ad  Atticum,  l.iv.  c.  15, 
2  Sueton.  in  Nerone,  c.  21. 

the 
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the  confulate  of  C.  Poppzeus  and  Quintus  Sulpicius, 
A.  U.  0.762^ 

Eunuchs  alio  fometimes  reprefented  women  on  the 
Roman  ftage,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in  Italy  ;  for  we 
find  that  Sporus,  who  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  being  appointed  in  the  year  70,  [A. 
U.  C.  823]  to  perfonate  a  nymph,  who,  in  an  interlude 
exhibited  before  Vitellius,  was  to  be  carried  off  by  a 
raviftier,  rather  than  endure  the  indignity  of  wearing  a 
female  drefs  on  the  ftage,  put  himfelf  to  death* :  a  fm- 
gular  end  for  one,  who  about  ten  years  before  had  been 
publickly  efpoufed  to  Nero,  in  the  hymeneal  veil,  and 
had  been  carried  through  one  of  the  ftreets  of  Rome  by 
the  fide  of  that  monfter,  in  the  imperial  robes  of  the 
empreffes,  ornamented  with  a  profufion  of  jewels. 

Thus  ancient  was  the  ufage,  which,  though  not  adopted 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  France  and  Italy,  pre- 
vailed in  England  from  the  infancy  of  the  ftage.  The 
prejudice  againft  women  appearing  on  the  fcene  con- 
tinued fo  ftrong,  that  till  near  the  time  of  the  Refto- 
ration  boys  conftantly  performed  female  characters ;  and, 
ftrange  as  it  may  now  appear,  the  old  praftice  was 
not  deferted  without  many  apologies  for  the  indecorum 
of  the  novel  ufage.  In  1659  or  1660,  in  imitation  of  the 
foreign  theatres,  women  were  firft  introduced  on  the 
fcene.  In  1656,  indeed,  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Edward  Coleman,  reprefented  lantke  in  the  Firft  Part 
of  D'Avenant's,  5/V^^  of  Rhodes  ;  but  the  little  ftie  had  to 
fay  was  fpoken  in  recitative.  The  firft  woman  that  ap- 
peared in  any  regular  drama  on  a  publick  ftage,  per- 
formed the  part  of  Defdemona ;  but  who  the  lady  was,  I 
am  unable  to  afcertain.  The  play  of  Othello  is  enume- 
rated by  Downes  as  one  of  the  ftock-plays  of  the  king's 
company  on  their  opening  their  theatre  in  Drury-lane  in 
April  1663  ;  and  it  appears  from  a  paper  found  with  Sir 
Henry  Herbert's  OfHce-book,  and  indorfed  by  him 

3  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  48. 

♦  Xiphilini  Vitel.  p.  209,  edit.  H,  StephanI,  folio,  I592. 
5  See  the  lift  of  plays  belonging  to  the  Red  BuHj  in  »  fubfequent 
page,  adann,  1660. 

that 
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that  it  was  one  of  the  ftock-plays  of  the  fame  company 
from  the  time  they  began  to  play  without  a  patent  at 
the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John-ftreet.  Mrs.  Hughs  performed 
the  part  of  Defdemona  in  1663,  when  the  company  re- 
moved to  Drury-lane,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the  king's 
fervants;  but  whether  ilie  performed  with  them  while 
they  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  or  in  Vere-ftreet  near 
Claremarket,  has  not  been  afcertained.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Saunderfon  made  her  firft  effay  there,  though  Ihe  after- 
wards was  enlifted  in  D'Avenant's  company.  The  re- 
ceived tradition  is,  that  Ihe  was  the  firft  Euglifli  adrefs  ^. 
The  verfes  which  were  fpoken  by  way  of  introducing  a 
female  to  the  audience,  were  written  by  Thomas  Jordan, 
and  being  only  found  in  a  very  fcarce  mifceilany  1  lhall 
here  tranfcribe  them : 

**  A  Prologue y  to  introduce  the  Jirji  <wotnan  that  came  to  aSi 
on  the  Jiage,  in  the  tragedy  caUed  The  Moor  of  Venice. 
*•  I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  reft, 
*•  To  tell  you  news;  I  faw  the  lady  dreft; 

The  woman  plays  to  day:  miftake  me  not, 
*'  No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat: 

A  woman  to  my  knowledge  ;  yet  I  can't, 
•*  If  I  ftiould  die,  make  affidavit  on't. 

5  Mrs.  Saunderfon  (afterwards  Mrs.  Betterton)  playedJuHet,  Ophelia, 
and,  I  believe,  Cordelia. 

Itftioulifeem  from  the  22d  line  of  the  Epilogue  fpoken  on  the 
occafion,  that  the  lady  who  performed  Defdemona  was  an  unmarried 
woman.  Mrs.  Hughs  was  married.  The  principal  unmarried  aftrefs 
in  the  King's  company  appears  to  have  been  Mrs.  Marfliall,  who  is 
fuid  to  have  been  afterwards  feduced  under  a  pretence  of  marriage  by 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  who  might  have  been  the  original 
female  performer  of  Defdemona.  At  that  time  every  unmarried  womaa 
bore  the  title  of  Miftrefs. 

It  is  faid  in  a  book  of  no  authority,  (Curl's  Hijiory  of  the  Stage,) 
and  has  been  repeated  in  various  other  compilations,  that  Mrs.  Norris, 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  comedian  known  by  the  name  of  Jubilee 
Dick,  was  the  firft  adtrefs  who  appeared  on  the  EngliHi  ftage  :  but  this 
is  highly  improbable.  Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  in  D'Avenant's  com- 
pany, certainly  had  appeared  in  1662,  but  fhe  was  probably  not  young  j 
for  flie  played  Gociiy  Tell  in  Tcw«  Shifts,  a  comedy  ailed  in  1671, 
and  the  Nurje'in  Reformation,  adled  in  1675. 

4  A  Royal  Arbour  of  Loyal  Poejie,  by  Thomas  Jordan,  no  date,  but 
prlatedj  I  believe,  in  1662.   Jordan  was  an  a^or  as  well  as  a  poet. 

"  D© 
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Do  you  not  twitter,  gentleman  ?  I  know 
**  You  will  be  cenfuring  :  do  it  fairly  though, 
"  *Tis  pojjihle  a  virtuous  woman  may 
**  Abhor  all  forts  of  loofenefs,  and  yet  play; 

Play  on  the  llage,— where  all  eyes  are  upon  her:  — 

Shall  we  count  that  a  crime,  France  counts  an  honour? 

In  other  kingdoms  hulbands  fafely  truft  'em  ; 

The  difference  lies  only  in  the  cuftom. 
•*  And  let  it  be  our  cuftom,  I  advife; 
"  I'm  fure  this  cuftom's  better  then  th'  excife. 

And  may  procure  us  cuftom:  hearts  of  flint 

Will  melt  in  paffion,  when  a  woman's  in't. 

But  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  lit 
In  the  ftar-chamber  of  the  houfe,  the  pit. 
Have  modeft  thoughts  of  her  ;  pray,  do  not  run 
To  give  her  vifits  when  the  play  is  done. 
With  *  damn  me^  your  moji  humble /er<vant,  lady  ;* 
She  knows  thele  things  as  well  as  you,  it  maybe: 
Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gallants,  flie  doth  know 

**  Her  own  deferts,— and  your  temptations  too.— 
But  to  the  point: — In  this  reforming  age 
We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  ftage. 
Our  women  are  defedlive,  andfo  fiz*d. 
You'd  think  they  were  fome  of  the  guard  difguis'd  i 

"  For,  to  fpeak  truth,  men  a<fl,  that  are  betweea 

**  Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen; 

**  With  bone  fo  large  and  nerve  fo  incompliant. 
When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant.— 
We  fhall  purge  every  thing  that  is  unclean, 

**  Lafcivious,  fcurrilous,  impious,  or  obfcene ; 
And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  this  fair  way, 
Barebones  himfelf  may  come  to  fee  a  play  5.** 

The 

5  See  alfo  the  Prologue  to  7he  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  ofRhodeSf 
(a^led  in  April,  1662,)  which  was  fpoken  by  a  woman  : 
Hope  little  from  our  poet's  wither'd  wit, 
**  From  infant  players,  fcarce  grown  puppets  yet  j 
«  Hope  from  our  women  lefs,  whofe  bafhful  fear 
«  Wonder'd  to  fee  me  dare  to  «ntcr  here ; 

«  Each 
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The  Epilogue  which  confifts  of  but  twelve  lines,  is  in 
the  fame  ftrain  of  apology : 

Andhowdoyou  like  her?  Come,whatis't  ye  drive  at? 
**  She's  the  fame  thing  in  publick  as  in  private  ; 
•*  As  far  from  being  what  you  call  a  whore, 
**  As  Defdemena,  injur'd  by  the  Moor  : 
**  Then  he  that  cenfures  her  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
**  Hath  a  foul  blacker  than  Othello's  face. 
•*  But,  ladies,  what  thinkyouP  for  if  you  tax 
**  Her  freedom  with  difhonour  to  your  fex, 
•*  She  means  to  a6l  no  more,  and  this  fliall  be 
"  No  other  play  but  her  own  tragedy. 
•*  She  will  fubmit  to  none  but  your  commands. 

And  take  commifTion  only  from  your  hands.'* 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  handwriting  I 
find  that  Othello  was  performed  by  the  Red-Bull  com- 
pany, (afterwards  his  Majefties  fervants,)  at  their  new 
theatre  in  Vere-ftreet,  near  Claremarket,  on  Saturday 
December  8,  1660,  for  the  firft  time  that  winter.  On  that 
day  therefore  it  is  probable  an  aflrefs  firft  appeared  on 
the  Englifn  ilage.  This  theatre  was  opened  on  Thurf- 
day  November  8,  with  the  play  of  K,  Henry  the  Fourths 
Moll  of  Jordan's  prologues  and  epilogues  appear  to  have 
been  written  for  that  company. 

]t  is  certain,  however,  that  for  fome  time  after  the 
Reftoration  men  alfo  acted  female  parts  ^;  and  Mr. 

Kynafton 

<*  Each  took  her  leave,  and  wifh'd  my  danger  paft, 
«<  And  though  I  come  back  fHfe  and  undifgrac'd, 
«*  Yet  when  they  fpy  the  wits  here,  then  I  doubt 
*<  No  amazon  can  make  them  venture  out  j 

Though  I  advis'd  thein  not  to  fear  you  much, 
**  For  I  prefume  not  half  of  you  are  fuch.'* 
6  In  a  prologue  to  a  play  reprefented  before  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond very  foon  after  his  Reftoration,  of  which  I  know  not  the  title, 
are  thefe  lines,  from  which  ic  appears  that  fome  young  men  aited  th« 
parts  of  women  in  that  piece  : 

we  are  forry 
We  fliould  this  night  attend  on  fo  much  glory 
•  <  With  fuch  weak  worth  5  or  your  clear  fight  engage 
*'  To  view  the  remnants  of  a  ruin'd  ftage  : 
**  For  doubting  v/e  fliould  never  play  again, 
•«  We  have  plaj'd  all  our  women  into  men  j 

"  That 
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Kynafton  even  after  women  had  aflumed  their  proper 
rank  on  the  ftage,  was  not  only  endured,  but  admired, 
if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  writer;  who  affures  us, 
•*  that  being  then  very  young,  he  made  a  complete 
ilage  beauty,  performing  his  parts  fo  well,  (particularly 
Arthiope  and  Aglaura )  that  it  has  fince  been  difputable 
among  the  judicious,  whether  any  woman  that  fucceeded 
,him,  touched  the  audience  fofcnfibly  as  he^." 

In  D'Avenant's  company,  the  firft  aclrefs  that  appeared 
was  probably  Mrs.  Saunderfon,  who  performed  lanthe  in 
'I'be  Siege  of  Rhodes  on  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre 
in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  /^pril  1662^.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Downes's  account,  that  while  D'Avenant's 
company  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drnry-lane  during 
the  years  1659,  1660  and  1661,  they  had  any  female 
performer  among  them  :  or  that  Othello  was  aded  by 
them  at  that  period. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Englifii  ftage  it  was  cuftomary 
in  every  piece  to  introduce  a  Clown,  "  by  his  mimick 
geftures  to  breed  in  the  lefs  capable  mirth  and  laughter 
The  privileges  of  the  Clown  were  very  cxtenfive;  for, 
between  the  ads,  and  fometimes  between  the  fcenes,  he 
claimed  a  right  to  enter  on  the  ftage,  and  to  excite  mer- 
riment by  any  fpecies  of  buffoonery  that  ftruck  him. 
Like  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  Comedy,  his  wit  was 

That  are  of  fuch  large  fize  for  flefh  and  bones. 
They'll  rather  be  taken  for  amazons 
<*  Than  tender  maids  ;  but  your  mercy  doth  pleafc 
"  Daily  to  pafs  by  as  great  faults  as  thefe  : 
«  If  this  be  pardon'd,  we  fliall  henceforth  bring 
**  Better  oblations  to  my  lord  the  king." 

A  Rcyal  Arboutf  &c.  p.  12, 
The  author  of  Hijiorla  Hifirhn'tca  fays,  that  Majjr  Mohun  played 
Bellamente  in  Shirley's  Love't  Cruelty y  after  the  Reftoration  j  and! 
Cibber  mentions,  that  Kynafton  told  him  he  had  played  the  part  of 
Evadne  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  at  the  fame  period,  with  fuccefs.  The 
apology  made  to  King  Charles  the  Second  for  a  play  not  beginning  in 
due  time,  ("  that  the  yueen  was  not  /ha'veJ,'')  \s  well  known.  Thequeea 
is  faid  (but  on  no  good  authority)  to  have  been  Kynafton. 

7  Rofcius  Anglicanus,  p.  ig. 

8  In  the  following  year  flie  married  Mr.  Betterton,  and  not  in  1670, 
as  is  erroneoufly  aflerted  in  the  Biograpljia  Britanmca.  She  aded  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Betterton  in  The  Slighted  Maidj  in  j66j. 

Hey  wood's //i/.e/lf^^wf/;,  J  624. 

often 
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often  extemporal,  and  he  fometimes  entered  into  a  con- 
teft  of  raillery  and  farcafm  with  fome  of  the  audience". 
He  generally  threw  his  thoughts  into  hobbling  doggrel 
verfes,  which  he  made  Ihorter  or  longer  as  he  found 
convenient ;  but,  however  irregular  his  metre  might  be, 
or  whatever  the  length  of  his  verfes,  he  always  took 
care  to  tag  them  with  words  of  correfponding  found ; 
like  Dryden*s  Doeg, 

He  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well." 
Thomas  Wilfon  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both  fworn 
fervants  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  tlie  moft  popular 
performers  of  that  time  in  this  department  of  the  drama, 
and '  are  highly  praifed  by  the  Continuator  of  Stowc's 
Annals,  for  their  wondrous,  plentiful,  pleafant,  and 
extemporal  vfit'^»^*  Tarleton,  whofe  comick  powers  were 

fo 

■  In  Eromt'i  Antipodes f  which  was  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Sa- 
lifbury-court,  in  1638,  a  by  play ^  as  he  calls  it,  is  reprefented  in  his 
comedy  ;  a  word  for  the  application  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  this 
vriter,  there  being  no  other  term  in  our  language  that  I  know  of, 
•which  fo  properly  exprefles  that  fpecies  of  interlude  which  we  find  in 
our  poet's  Hamlet  and  fome  other  pieces.  The  adtors  in  this  by-play 
being  called  together  by  Lord  Letoy,  he  gives  them  fome  inftruftions 
concerning  their  qriode  of  afting,  which  prove  that  the  clowns  in  Shak- 
Ipeare's  time  frequently  held  a  dialogue  with  the  audience  : 
<«  Let.  Go  ;  be  ready.  ~ 

*'  But  you,  fir,  are  incorrigible,  and 
*•  Take  licence  to  yourfclf  to  add  unto 
**  Your  parts  your  own  free  fancy  j  and  fometimes 
To  alter  or  dimini(h  what  the  writer 
With  care  and  (kill  composed  ,  and  when  you  are 
To  fpeak  to  your  co-adtors  in  the  fcene, 
"  You  hold  Interlocution  nj'ith  the  audientst 

*<  Bip.  That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  hath  been  allow'd 
««  On  elder  ftages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter, 

**  Let.  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Tarleton  and  Kempe, 
«e  Before  theftagewas  purg'd  from  barbarifm, 
««  And  brought  to  the  perfedlion  it  now  fhines  with. 

Then  fools  and  jefters  fpent  their  wit,  becaufe 
"  The  poets  were  wife  enough  to  fave  their  own 
**  For  profitabler  ufes." 
*  Howes's  edition  of  Stowe's  Chronicle^  1631,  p.  698. 
See  alfo  Gabriel  Harvey's  Four  Letters,  410.  j  592,  p.  9  :  "  Who  in 
London  hath  not  heard  of— his  fond  difguifinge  of  a  Mafter  of  ArteS 
A  with 
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ft)  great,  that,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  "  he 
delighted  the  fpedators  before  he  had  fpokcn  a  word,** 
is  thus  defcribed  in  a  very  rare  old  pamphlet^ :  The 
next,  by  his  fute  of  rufTet,  his  buttoned  cap,  his  taber, 
his  Handing  on  the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  1  knew  to  be 
either  the  body  or  refemblance  of  Tarlton,  who  living, 
for  his  pleafant  conceits  was  of  all  men  liked,  and,  dying, 
for  mirth  left  not  his  like."  In  i6ii  was  publifhed  a 
book  entitled  his  Jeajis,  in  which  fome  fpecimens  are 
given  of  the  extempore  wit  which  our  anceftors  thought 
fo  excellent.  As  he  was  performing  fome  part  at  the 
Bull  in  Bifliops-gate-ftreet,  where  the  Queenes  players 
oftentimes  played,"  while  he  was  "  kneeling  down  to 
afke  his  fathers  blefling,"  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw 
an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the  cheek.  He  imme- 
diately took  up  the  apple,  and  advancing  to  the  audience, 
addrefied  them  in  thefe  lines : 

**  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  mapple*, 

Inftead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwne  me  an  apple ; 

But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  call  a  crab, 
*'  So  inftead  of  an  honeft  woman  God  hath  fent  him  a 
drab. 

The 

with  ruffianly  haire,  unfeemely  apparell,  and  more  unfeemely  com- 
pany j  his  vainegloiious  and  Thrafonicall  bravery  i  his  pipe rly  tfxrm/>o- 
rijing  and  Tarletoniz-ingf"^  &c. 

3  Kind-Hartes  DreamCj  by  Henry  Chettle,  4to.  no  date,  but  pub- 
liihed  in  Dec.  1 592. 

4-  This  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  common  farcafm.  There 
is  a  tradition  yet  preferved  in  Stratford,  of  Shakfpeare's  comparing 
the  carbuncled  face  of  a  drunken  blackfmith  to  a  maple.    The  black- 
fmitli  accofted  him,  as  he  was  leaning  over  a  mercer's  door,  with 
**  Now,  Mr.  SHAKSr  EARE,  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
**  The  difference  between  a  youth  and  a  young  man." 
to  which  our  poet  immediately  replied, 

Thou  fon  of  fire,  with  thy  face  like  a  maple, 
<*  The  fame  difference  as  between  a  fcalded  and  a  coddled 
apple.'* 

This  anecdote  was  related  near  fifty  years  ago  to  a  gentleman  at 
Stratford  by  a  perfon  then  above  eighty  years  of  age,  whofe  father 
might  have  been  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.    It  is  obfervable  that 
•a  fimilar  imagery  may  be  traced  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
*'  Though  now  this  ^ra/«^i /^jcc  of  mine  be  hid,"  &c. 
The  bark  of  the  maple  is  uncommonly  rough,  and  the  grain  of  one 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.  *I  of 
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•*  The  people/'  fays  the  relater,  **  laughed  heartily) 

for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife.'* 

Another  of  thefe  ilories,  which  1  fhall  give  in  the 
author's  own  words,  ellablilhes  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  it  was  cuilomary  for  the  clown  to  talk 
to  the  audience  or  tlie  adors  ad  libitum, 

**  At  the  Bull  at  Bilhops-gate,  was  a  play  of  Henry 
the  V,  [the  performance  which  preceded  Shakfpeare's,] 
wherein  the  judge  was  to  take  a  box  on  the  eare  ; 
and  becaufe  he  was  abfent  that  Ihould  take  the  blow, 
Tarlton  himfelfe,  ever  forward  to  pleaie,  tooke  upon 
him  to  play  the  fame  judge,  befides  his  own  part  of 
the  clowne ;  and  Knel,  then  playing  Henry  the  Fifth, 
hit  Tarlton  a  found  box  indeed,  which  made  the  people 
laugh  the  more,  becaufe  it  was  he  :  but  anon  the  judge 
goes  in,  and  immediately  Tarlton  in  his  clownes  cloatha 
comes  out,  and  alks  the  adors,  Whatne^s?  O,  faith 
one,  had'ft  thou  been  here,  thou  Ihouldeft  have  feen 
Prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a  terrible  box  on  the  eare. 
What,  man,  faid  Tarlton,  ftrike  a  judge  !  It  is  true, 
i'faith,  faid  the  other.  No  other  like,  faid  Tarlton, 
and  it  could  not  be  but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the 
report  fo  terrifies  mc,  that  methinks  the  blowe  remains 
ftill  on  my  cheeke,  that  it  burnes  again.  The  people 
laught  at  this  mightily,  and  to  this  day  I  have  heard 
it  commended  for  rare  ;  but  no  marvell,  for  he  had  many 
of  thefe.  But  I  would  fee  our  clovones  in  thefe  days  doe 
the  like.  No,  I  warrant  ye  j  and  yet  they  thinke  well 
of  themfelves  too." 

The  laft  words  Ihew  that  this  praftice  was  not  difcon* 
tlnued  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  we  here  fee  that 
he  had  abundant  reafon  for  his  precept  in  Hamlet : 
**  Let  thofe  that  play  your  clouuns,  /peak  no  more  than  if 
fet  donjon  for  them  ;  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  them- 
felves laugh,  to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  barren  fpeftators 
to  laugh  too  ;  though  in  the  mean  time  fome  necejjarj  quef* 
tiott  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  confider^dJ'* 

cf  the  forts  of  this  tree  (according  to  Evelyn)  is  •*  undulated  and 
crifped  into  vatiety  of  curls.'* 

ThU 
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This  piadlice  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  Eng- 
Jifh  l^ge  ;  for  we  are  told  that  bir  Thomas  More,  while 
he  lived  as  a  page  with  Archbifliop  Moreton,  (about  the 
year  1490,)  as  the  Chriftmas  plays  were  going  on  in  the 
palace,  would  fometimes  fuddenly  Hep  upon  the  llage, 
**  without  ftudying  for  the  matter,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of 
his  own,  which  gave  the  audience  much  more  entertain- 
ment than  the  whole  performance  befides 

But  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clown  was  to  enter- 
tain the  audience  after  the  play  was  iinifhed,  at  which 
time  themes  were  ibmetimes  given  to  him  by  fome  of  the 
fpedators,  to  defcant  upon  ;  but  more  commonly  the 
audience  were  entertained  by  a  jig,  A  jig  was  a  lu- 
dicrous metrical  compofttion,  often  in  rhime,  which  was 
fung  by  the  Clown,  who  likewife,  I  believe,  occafion- 
ally  danced,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a  tabor 
and  pipe In  thefe  jigs  more  perfons  than  one 

were 

S  Roper's  Life  and  Death  of  More,  8vo.  17 16,  p,  3. 

<5  "  I  remember  I  was  once  at  a  play  in  the  country,  where,  as 
Tarlton's  ufe  was,  the  play  being  done,  every  one  fo  pleafed  to  tbrczw 
up  bis  theame:  amongft  all  the  reft  one  was  read  to  this  effe£i:>  woid 
by  word  : 

Tarlton,  I  am  one  of  thy  friends,  and  none  of  thy  foes, 
Then  I  pr'ythee  tell  how  thou  cam'ft  by  thy  flat  nofe,"  &c. 
To  this  challenge  Tarleton  immediately  replie4  in  four  lines  of  loofe 
verfe.    Tarlton  s  Jeafis^  4to.  161 1. 

7  <«  Out  upon  them,  [the  players,]  they  fpoile our  trade,— they  open 
our  croire-biting,  our  con ny- catching,  our  traines,  our  traps,  our 
gins,  our  fnares,  our  fubtiicies  j  for  no  fooner  have  we  a  tricke  of  de- 
ceipt,  but  they  make  it  common,  jinging  gigS)  and  making  jeafts  of 
us,  that  every  boy  can  point  out  our  houfcs  as  they  palfe  by". 

Kind-Hartes  Dreame^  Signat.  £3.5. 
See  alfo  Pierce  Pennilejfef  Sec.  1 59a  : 

«   like  the  queint-comedians  of  our  time, 

*<  That  when  the  play  is  done,  do  fall  to  rhime,'*  &c« 
So,  in  A Jirange  Horfe-race,  by  Thomas  Decker,  1613  : 
*«  Now  as  after  the  cleare  ftreamhath  glided  away  in  his  owne  cur- 
rent, the  bottom  is  muddy  and  troubled  j  and  as  I  have  often  feen  after 
the  fnijhing  of  fome  worthy  tragedy  or  cataftrophe  in  the  open  theatres, 
that  the  fceane,  after  the  epilogue,  hath  been  more  black,  about  a 
nafty  bawdy  jigge,  then  the  moft  horrid  fcene  in  the  play  was  j  the 
ftinkards  fpeaking  all  things,  yet  no  man  underftanding  any  thing  ;  a 
mutiny  being  amongft  them,  yet  none  in  danger  5  no  tumult,  and  yet 

I  %  B« 
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were  fometimes  introduced.  The  original  of  the  ert- 
tertainment  which  this  buffoon  afforded  our  anceftors 

between 

no  quJetnefs;  no  mlfchiefe  begotten,  and  yet  mifchiefe  borne;  the 
fwiFtnefs  of" fuch  a  torrent,  the  more  it  over-whelms,  breeding  the 
more  pleafurej  fo  after  thefe  worthies  and  conquerors  had  left  the 
field,  another  race  was  ready  to  begin,  at  which,  though  the  perfons 
in  it  were  nothing  equal  to  the  former,  yet  the  (houtes  and  noyfe  at 
thefe  was  as  great,  if  not  greater." 

The  following  lines  in  Hall's  Satires f  1597^  feem  alfo  to  allude 
to  the  fame  cuftom  : 

"  One  higher  pitch'd,  doth  fet  his  foaring  thought 
<*  On  crowned  kings,  that  fortune  hath  low  brought, 
<*  Or  fome  upreared  high-afpirlng  fwaine, 
*«  As  it  might  be,  the  Turkifli  Tamburlaire. 
**  Then  weeneth  he  his  bafe  drink-drowned  fpright 
Rapt  to  the  three-fold  loft  of  heaven  hight, 
When  he  conceives  upon  his  fained  ftage 
*«  The  ftalking  fteps  of  his  great  perfonage  ; 

Graced  with  huff-cap  termes  and  thund'ring  threats, 
,*«  That  his  poor  hearers'  hayre  quite  upright  fets. 
<*  Such  foone  as  fome  brave-minded  hungrie  youth 
*<  Sees  fitly  frame  to  his  wide-drained  mouth, 
«'  He  vaunts  his  voyce  upon  an  hyred  ftage, 
**  With  high-fct  fteps,  and  princely  carriage 
«<  There  if  he  can  with  termes  Italianate, 

Big-founding  lentences,  and  words  of  ftate, 
<*  Faire  patch  me  up  his  pure  iambick  verfe. 
He  ravi/hes  the  gazing  fcafiblders. — 
Now  leaft  fuch  frightful  ftiowes  of  fortunes  fall, 
"  And  bloudy  tyrants'  rage,  fliould  chaace  appall 

The  dead-ftruck  audience,  midji  the filent  rout 
**  Comes  leaping  in  a  felfe-misformed  lout^ 

And  laughesj  and  grins,  and  frames  bis  mimich  fdce^ 
And  jujilei  firaight  into  the  princes  place  : 
**  T^ben  doth  the  theatre  ec'cho  all  aloud 
<*  fVitb  gladfome  noyfe  of  that  applauding  croud, 
**  A  gccdly  hocb-pocb,  ivben  vile  rufjettings 
**  Are  matcbt  uuith  monarcbs  and  tvitb  mightit  kings  &C. 
The  entertainments  here  alluded  to  were  probably      the  fond  and 
frivolous  jeftures,"  defcribed  in  the  preface  to  Matlowt's  Tamburlaine, 
1590,  which  the  printer  fays,  he  omitted,  *'  as  farre  unmeete  for  the 
jnatter,  though  they  have  been  of  fome  vaine  conceited  fondlings 
greatly  gaped  at,  what  times  they  were  iTiewed  upon  the  ftage  in  their 
graced  deformities." 

It  fhould  feem  from  D'Avenant's  prologue  to  The  Wits,  when  adted 

a: 
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between  the  a£ls  and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to 
the  latyrical  interludes  of  Greece  ^,  and  the  Atellans 
and  Mimes  of  the  Roman  ftage      The  Exodiarii  and 

Emboliarite 

at  the  Duke's  thentre,  in  1662,  that  this  fpecles  of  entertainment 
Was  not  even  then  entirely  difuled : 

So  country       and  farces,  mixt  among 
*'  Heroick  fcenes,  make  plays  continue  long.*' 
Blount  in  his  G/o^^rtf/>/)w,  1681,  5th  edit,  defines  a  farce,  A 
fond  and  diffolute  play  or  comedy.    Alfo  the  jig  at  the  end  of  an  inter- 
lude, wherein  fomc  pretty  knavery  is  aded.'* 

Kempe's  yigg  of  tbe  Kitchin-fiuffe-ivomatiy  and  Philips  his  jfigg  of 
the  SlypperSf  were  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1595;  but  I 
know  not  whether  they  were  printed.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  jig 
MOW  extant  in  print. 

S      "  Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircumj 
**  Mox  etiam  agreftcs  Satyros  nudavit,  et  afper 

Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  <juod 
<*  Ulecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 

Speftator,  fundlufque  facris,  et  potus  et  cxlex.'* 

HoR.  de  Arte  Poetica» 
9      <t  Urbicus  exodio  rifum  movet  Atellana 

"  Geftibus  Autonoesj — ,"  Juv.  Sat.  VI.  71. 
"  Exodiarius  in  fine  ludorum  apud  veteres  intrabat,  quod  ridlculus 
foret  i  ut  quicquid  lacrymarum  atque  triftitiae  CwCgifient  ex  tragicis 
afteflibus,  hujus  fpedlaculi  rifus  detergeret."  Vet,  SchoL  As  aa 
old  commentator  on  Juvenal  affirms,  the  Exodiai  tiy  which  weie  fing- 
ers and  dancers,  entered  to  entertain  the  people  with  light  fongs  and 
mimical  geftures,  that  they  might  not  go  away  opprefled  with  melan- 
choly from  thefe  facred  pieces  of  the  theatre."  Dryden's  Dedication  to 
his  Tranflation  of  Juvenal.  See  alfo  Liv.  lib,  vii.  c.  2.  Others 
contend  that  the  Exodia  did  not  folely  fignify  the  fongs,  &c,  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  play,  but  thofe  alfo  which  were  fung  in  the  middle  of 
the  piece  ;  and  that  they  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  were  introduced 
i^o^Miq,  that  is,  incidentally,  and  unconneded  v/ith  the  principal  en- 
tertainment. Of  this  kind  undoubtedly  were  the  euCsXa  or  epifodes, 
introduced  between  the  afts,  as  the  sic-pjitt  wer?  the  fongs  fung  at  the 
opening  of  the  play. 

The  Atellan  interludes  were  fo  called  froni  Atella,  a  town  in 
Italy,  from  which  they  were  introduced  to  Rome  :  and  in  procefs  of 
time  they  were  afted  fometimes  in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  at  the 
end,  of  more  ferious  pieces.  Thefe,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  Cicero's 
letters,  gave  way  about  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar's  death  to  the 
Mimes.,  which  confided  of  a  grofler  and  more  licentious  pleafantry 
than  the  Atellan  interludes.  "  Nunc  venio,"  fays  Cicero,  ad 
jpcationes  tuas,  cum  tu  fecundum  Oenomaum  Accii,  non  ut  olitn 
I  3  folebat; 
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Emboliariee  of  the  Mimes  are  undoubtedly  the  remote 
progenitors  of  the  Vice  and  Clown  of  our  ancient 
dramas 

No 

folebat,  Atellanum,  fed  ut  nunc  ft,  mimum  introduxifti."  Eplfl, 
ad  Fam.  IX.  16.  The  Atellan  interludes,  however,  v;ere  not  wliolly 
difufed  after  the  4ntrodu€lion  of  the  Mimes  j  as  is  afcertained  by  a 
pafTage  in  Suetonius's  Life  of  Nero,  c.  39. 

Mirum  et  vel  praecipue  notabile  inter  hasc  fuit,  nihil  eum  patientius 
quam  malediila  ct  convitia  hominum  tulifie  j  nrque  in  ullos  leniorem 
«5uam  qui  fe  didlis  ante  aut  carminibus  laceflifTent,  extitifle— Tran- 
feuntem  eum  Ifidorus  Cynicus  in  publico  clara  voce  corripuerat,  quod 
Nauplii  mala  bene  cantitaret,  fua  bona  male  difponeret.  Et  Datus 
jiTellanarum  hiftrio,  in  cantico  quodam,  vylaAvz  irttTtOy  vyiatye  fxtirepf 
5ta  demonftraverat,  ut  bibentem  natantemquc  faceiet,  exitum  fcilicet 
Claudii  Agrippinaeque  fignificans  j  et  in  noviflima  claufula,  Orcus -vo- 
h'tt  duett  pedes,  fcnatum  geftu  notaret.  Hiftrionem  et  philofophum 
Nero  nihil  amplius  quam  urbe  Italiaque  fubniovit,  vel  contenrsptu  om- 
nis  infamiae,  vel  ne  fatendo  dolorem  irritaret  ingenia."  See  alfo 
Galb.  c.  13. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  ancient  French  theatre  had  any  exhibition  ex- 
aftly  correfponding  with  this,  for  their  Sottie  rather  refembled  the 
Atellan  farces,  in  their  original  ftate,  when  they  were  performed  as 
a  diftinft  exhibition,  unmixed  with  any  other  interlude  An  extract 
given  by  Mr.  Warton  from  an  old  Art  of  Poe try  publiflied  in 
3548,  furnilhes  us  with  this  account  of  it :  <«  The  French  farce  con- 
tains nothing  of  the  Latin  comedy.  It  has  neither  a£ls  nor  fcenes, 
which  would  ferve  only  to  introduce  a  tedious  prolixity  :  for  the  true 
fubje£l  of  the  French  farce  or  Sottie  is  every  fort  of  foolery,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  provoke  laughter,— The  fubjeft  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  comedy  was  totally  diflerent  from  every  thing  on  the  French 
ftage  i  for  it  had  more  morality  than  drollery,  and  often  as  much 
truth  as  fiftion.  Our  Moralities  hold  a  place  indifferently  be- 
tween tragedy  and  comedy,  but  our  farces  are  really  what  the  Romans 
called  Mimes  or  Priofees,  the  intended  end  and  effeft  of  which  was 
cxceflive  laughter,  and  on  that  account  they  admitted  all  kind  of 
licentioufnefs,  as  our  farces  do  at  prefent.  In  the  mean  time  their 
pleafantry  does  not  derive  much  advantage  from  rhymes,  however 
flowing,  of  eight  fyllables."  Hist,  or  Eng.  Poetry,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  350.  Scaliger  exprefsly  mentions  the  two  fpecies  of  drama  above 
defcribed,  as  the  popular  entertainments  of  France  in  his  time.  ♦*  Sunto 
igitur  duo  genera,  quae  etiam  vicatim  et  oppidatim  per  univerfam 
Calliam  mirificis  artificibus  circumferuntur  j  Morale,  et  Ridi- 
cuLUM."    Pcetices  lib.  1.  c.  x.  p.  17,  edit.  1561. 

*  The  cxaft  conformity  between  our  Clowns  and  the  Exodiarii  and 
Emboliaria  of  the  Roman  ftage  is  afcertained,  not  only  by  what  I 

4  hav 
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No  writer  that  I  have  met  with,  intimates  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare  it  was  cuilomary  to  exhibit  more 
than  a  fmgle  dramatick  piece  on  one  day^.  Had  any 
Ihorter  pieces,  of  the  fame  kind  with  our  modern  farces, 
(befide  the  jigs  already  mentioned,)  been  prefented  after 
the  principal  performance,  fome  of  them  probably  would 
have  been  printed  ;  but  there  are  none  extant  of  art 
earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  3.  The 
pradice  therefore  of  exhibiting  two  dramas  fucceflively 
in  the  fame  afternoon,  we  may  be  alTured,  was  not 
eliabliihed  before  that  period.  But  though  our  ancient 
audiences  were  not  gratified  by  the  reprefentation  of 
more  than  one  drama  in  the  fame  day,  the  entertain- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  diver- 
fified,  and  the  populace  diverted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling, 
flight  of  hand,  and  morrice -dancing ''^ ;  and  in  the  time 

of 

have  ftated  in  the  text,  but  by  our  author's  contemporary  Philemon 
Holland,  by  whom  that  paflage  in  Pliny  which  is  referred  to  in  a 
former  page, — "  Lucceia  mima  centum  annis  in  fcena  pronuntiavit, 
Caleria  Copiola,  emhoUaria,  redufta  eft  in  fcenam, — annum  centefli- 
mum  quartum  agens,''— is  thus  tran/lated  :  Lucceia,  a  common. 
Vice  in  a  play,  followed  the  ftage,  and  afted  thereupon  loo  yeeres. 
Such  another  Vice,  that  flateJ  the  fooky  and  made  fporte  hetiveene 
ivti/is  in  tntirludtSf  named  Galeria  Copiola,  was  brought  to  ail  on 
the  ftage, — when  ihe  was  in  the  104th  yeere  of  her  age." 

^  The  Torkjhire  Tragedy,  or  Airs  One,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  four  pieces  that  were  reptefentcd  on  the  fame  day  j  and 
Fletcher  has  alfo  a  piece  called  Four  Plays  In  One\  but  probably  thcfe 
were  either  exhibited  on  fome  particular  occafion,  or  were  ineffectual 
efforts  to  introduce  a  new  fpecies  of  amufement  j  for  we  do  not  find 
any  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind. 

3  In  1663,  as  I  learn  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Mfs.  SirWilliani 
D'Avenant  produced  The  Flayhouje  to  be  let.  The  fifth  a£l:  of  this 
heterogeneous  piece  is  a  mock  tragedy,  founded  on  the  adions  of 
Casfar,  Anthony,  and  Cleopatra.  This,  Langbaine  fays,  ufed  to  be 
afted  at  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Garden,  (which  was  not  .opened  till 
November  1671,)  after  the  tragedy  of  Pompey,  written  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  Phillips  j  and  was,  I  believe,  the  firft  farce  that  appeared  on 
the  Englifh  ftage.  In  1677,  The  Cheats  of  Scapin  was  performed,  as  a 
fecond  piece,  afrer  Titus  and  Berenice,  a  play  of  three  ad:s,  in  order  to 
furnifli  out  an  exbibition  of  the  ufual  length :  and  about  the  fame  time 
farces  were  produced  by  Duffet,  Tate,  and  others. 
4  *'  for  the  eye,  bcfides  the  beautie  of  the  houfes  and  the  ftages, 
I  4  he 
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of  Shakfpeare,  by  the  extemporaneous  buffoonery  of  the 
Clown,  whenever  he  chofe  to  folicit  the  attention  of  the 
audience  ;  by  finging  and  dancing  between  the  afts,  and 
either  a  fong  or  the  metrical  jig  already  defcribed  at 
the  end  of  the  piece  a  mixture  not  more  heterogene- 
ous 

he  [the  devil]  fendeth  in  garifh  apparell,  mafques,  vaulting,  tumbling, 
dauncwgof  gigges%  galiardes,  morifcesy  bobby-borjes,  jhetving  of  juggling 
cafies, — nothing  forgot,  that  might  ferve  to  let  out  the  matter  with 
pompe,  or  ravifh  the  bsholdets  with  variety  of  pleafure."  Flayes 
Confuted  in  fi-ue  aBions.    By  Stephen  Goflon.  Signat.  E. 

i  See  Beaumont's  Verfes  to  Fletcher  on  his  Faithful  Sbepberdejs  : 
**  Nor  want  there  thofe,  who,  as  the  boy  does  dance 
*'  Between  the  ads,  will  cenfure  the  whole  play." 
So  alfo,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  Epigrams,  no  date,  but  printed  In 
7598: 

*'  For  as  we  fee  at  all  the  play-houfe  doores, 
**  When  ended  is  the  play,  the  dance,  and  fong, 
**  A  tiioufand  townfmen,"  &c. 
Hentzner  obferves,  that  the  dances,  when  he  was  in  London  in  159S, 
were  accompanied  with  exquifite  mufick.    See  the  pafiage  quoted  from 
his  Itinerary,  in  p.  45,  n.  i. 

That  in  the  ftage-dances  boys  in  the  drefs  of  women  fometimes 
joined,  appears  to  me  pwbable  from  Prynne's  invedive  againlt  the 
theatre  :  *<  Stage-playes,"  fays  he,  *'  by  our  own  modern  experience 
are  commonly  attended  with  mixt  effeminate  amorous  dancing." 
Hijiriomajiix,  p.  259.  From  the  fame  author  we  learn  that  fongs  were 
frequently  fung  between  the  a£ts.  By  our  owne  moderne  experience 
there  is  nothing  more  frequent  in  all  our  itage-playes  then  amorous 
paftoral  or  obfcene  lafcivious  love  fongs,  moft  melodioully  chanted  out 
upon  the  ftage  betweene  each  feveral  adlionj  both  to  fupply  that 
chafme  or  vacant  interim  which  the  tyring-houie  takes  up  in  changing 
the  adlors*  robes,  to  fit  them  for  fome  other  part  in  the  enfuing  fcene,— 
«s  likewife  to  pleafe  the  itching  eares,  if  not  to  inflame  the  outrageous 
lufts,  of  lewde  fpcdators,"    Ibidem,  p.  262. 

In  another  place  the  author  quotes  the  following  pafTage  fronx 
Eufebius.  What  feeth  he  who  runnes  to  play-houfes  ?  Diabolical 
fongs,  dancing  wenches,  or,  that  I  may  fpeake  more  truely,  girlcs 
tofled  up  and  downe  with  the  furies  of  the  devil."  [«*  Jl good  de 
fcription  {adds  Prynne)  0/  our  dancing  females*""]  "  For  what  doth 
this  dancerefle  ?  She  moft  impudently  uncovers  her  head,  which  Paul 
hath  commanded  to  be  always  covered  5  flie  turnes  about  her  necke 
the  wrong  way  j  flie  throweth  about  her  haire  hither  and  thither. 
Even  thefe  things  verily  are  done  by  her  whom  the  Devill  hath  pof- 
fefled."  Ibidem,  p.  534. 
It  docs  not  appear  whether  the  puritanical  writer  of  this  treatlfe 

alludes 
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ous  than  that  with  which  we  are  now  daily  prefented,  a 
tragedy  and  a  farce.  In  the  dances,  I  believe,  not  only 
men,  but  boys  in  women's  drefies,  were  introduced  :  a 
pradice  which  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  ftage  ^,  and  ia 
France  till  late  in  the  laft  century^. 

The  amufements  of  our  anceftors,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds.  While 
fome  part  of  the  audience  entertained  themfelves  with 
reading^,  or  playing  at  cards ^,  others  were  employed 
in  lefs  refined  occupations ;  in  drinking  ale     or  fmok- 

ing 

alludes  In  the  obfervation  inferted  in  crotchets  to  boys  dancing  on 
the  ftage  in  women's  cloaths,  or  to  female  dancers  in  private  houfes. 
The  fubjeft  immediately  before  him  fhould  rather  lead  to  the  former 
interpretation.  Women  certainly  did  not  dance  on  the  ftage  in  his 
time. 

^  See  p.  104,  n.  5. 

"  Dans  le  ballet  de  Triompbe  de  r Amour  en  1681,  on  vit  pour  la 
premiere  fois  de  danfeufes  fur  le  theatre  de  I'Opera :  auparavant 
«'et0!ent  deux,  quatre,  fix,  ou  huit  danfeurs  qu'on  habilloit  en  fem- 
mes."    Oeuvres  de  M.  De  Saint-Foixt  torn,  iii,  p.  416. 
^  So,  in  F\tz-]eofftry's  Satires,  1617: 

**  Ye  worthy  worthies !  none  elfe,  might  I  chufe, 
**  Doe  I  defirt  my  poejie  perufef 
**  For  to  fave  charges  ere  the  play  begh, 
**  Or  when  the  lord  of  liberty  comes  in." 
Again,  in  a  fatire  at  the  conclufion  of  The  Maftive,  or  young  Whelpe 
tf  the  old  Dogge, — Epigrams  and  Satires,  printed  by  Thomas  Cieede  • 
[The  author  is  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  will  probably  purchafe  his 
book.] 

"  Laft  comes  my  fcoffing  friend,  ^of  fcowring  wit, 
**  Who  thinks  his  judgment  'bove  all  arts  doth  fit, 
<*  He  buys  the  booke,  and  haftes  him  to  the  play  ; 
**  Where  when  he  comes  and  reads,  <<  here's  ftuff,"  doth  fay! 
«  Becaufe  the  lookers  on  may  hold  him  wife, 
<*  He  laughs  at  what  he  likes,  and  then  will  rife, 
"  And  takes  tobacco;  then  about  will  looke, 
**  And  more  diflike  the  play  than  of  the  booke; 
**  At  length  is  vext  he  fliould  with  charge  be  drawne 
**  For  fuch  flight  fights  to  lay  a  fute  to  pawne." 
9  •*  Before  the  play  begins,  fall  to  cardes."    Guls  Home-booh,  1609. 
'  See  T^ke  Woman-Hater,  a  comedy,  by  B.  and  Fletcher,  1607  : 
There  is  no  poet  acquainted  with  more  fliakings  and  quakings  to- 
wards 
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ing  tobacco*:  with  thefe  and  nuts  and  apples  they  were 
fumifhed  by  male  attendants,  of  whofe  clamour  a  fati- 
rical  writer  of  the  time  of  James  I.  loudly  complains  5. 
In  1633  when  Prynne  publilhed  his  Hifiriomafiix,  wo- 
men fmolced  tobacco  in  the  playhoufes,  as  well  as  men*. 
It  was  a  common  praftice  to  carry  table-books  ^  to  the 
theatre,  and  cither  from  curiofity,  or  enmity  to  the  au- 
thor, or  fome  other  motive,  to  write  down  paflages  of 

wards  the  latter  end  of  his  new  play,  when  he's  in  that  cafe  that  he 
Hands  peeping  between  the  curtains,  fo  fearfully,  that  a  bottle  of  ale 
cannot  be  opened,  but  he  thinks  fome  body  hifTes." 

i  Now,  fir,  I  am  one  of  your  gentle  auditors  that  am  come  in  j— • 
I  have  my  three  forts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket  j  wy  light  by  me  j— and 
thus  I  begin."    Induction  to  Cynthia  s  Revels^  by  Benjonfon,  1601. 

So,  in  Bartholomeiv  Fairy  1614  :  *'  He  looks  like  a  fellow  that  I 
have  feen  accommodate  gentlemen  with  tobacco  at  our  theatres." 

Again;  In  Decker's  Guls  Horne-book  :  *'  By  fitting  on  the  ftage, 
you  may  with  fmall  coft  purchafe  the  deare  acquaintance  of  the  boycs  j 
have  a  good  ftool  for  fixpence  j — get  your  match  lighted^'*  &c. 

3      «»  — —  Pr'ythee,  what's  the  play  ? 

*^  ■        I'll  fee't,  and  fit  it  out  whate'er.— 
'*  Had  Fate  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die  ; 
*'  To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry.^'' 

Notes  from  Black-fryers^  by  H.  Fitz-Jeoffery,  1617. 

♦  In  a  note  on  a  paflage  in  Goflbn's  Schooleof  Abufe,  I579»  In- 
ftead  of  pomegranates  they  give  them  pippins,''  &c.  quoted  by  Prynne, 
he  informs  us,  Now  they  ofter  them  [the  female  part  of  the  au- 
dience] the  tobacco-pipCf  which  was  then  unknowne.''  H'tftriomaftix^ 
p.  363-  , 

s  See  the  induflion  to  MarAon's  Malecontent,  a  comedy,  1604  : 
I  am  one  that  hath  feen  this  play  often,  and  can  give  them 
[Heminge,  Burbage,  Sec.']  intelligence  for  their  a&ion  j  1  have  mod 
of  the  jefts  here  in  my  table-book.''' 

So,  ia  the  fTologue  to  Hannibal  and  SclpiOt  1637: 
Nor  fhall  he  in  plufli, 
**  Thar,  from  the  poet's  labours,  in  the  pit 
•<  Informs  himfelf,  for  the  exercife  of  his  wit 
**  At  taverns,  gather  notei,'''''— 
Again,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Woman-'Hateri  a  comedy,  1607  : 
If  there  be  any  lurking  among  you  in  corners,  v^ith  table-books^ 
who^have  fome  hopes  to  find  fit  matter  to  feed  his  malice  on,  let  them 
clafp  them  up,  and  flink  away,  or  ftay  and  be  converted." 
Again,  in  E-very  man  in  bis  Humoury  1601  : 

**  But  to  fuch,  wherever  they  fit  concealed,  let  them  know,  the 
author  defies  them  and  their  •writing-tables »^ 

the 
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the  play  that  was  reprefented  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one  or 
two  of  Shakfpearc's  dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  wcr« 
taken  down  by  the  ear  or  in  fliort-hand  during  the  ex- 
hibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  aftors,  in  noblemen's 
houfes  and  in  taverns,  where  plays  were  frequently  per- 
formed^, prayed  for  the  health  and  profperity  of  their 
patrons ;  and  in  the  publick  theatres,  for  the  king  and 
queen  This  prayer  fometimes  made  part  of  the  epi- 
logue ^  Hence,  probably,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  ob- 
ferved,  the  addition  of  Vivant  rex  et  regifia,  to  the 
modern  play-bills. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  our  author,  began  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ^  ;  and  the  exhibition  was  fometimes 

finilhed 

6  StzA  Mad  World,  my  Mafters,  a  comedy,  by  MIddleton,  1608  : 
*'  Some  /herry  for  my  lord's  players  there,  firrah  ;  why  this  will  be  a 
true  feaft  j — a  right  Mitre  fupper  5 — a  play  and  all." 

The  night  before  the  infurredlion  of  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  earl 
ofEfVex,  the  play  of  King  Hinry  ly,  (not  Shakfpearc's  piece)  was 
aded  at  his  houfe. 

7  See  the  notes  on  the  epilogue  to  The  Second  Part  ofK,  Henry  jy, 
VoI.V.  p.  443. 

^  See  Camhyfesy  a  tragedy,  by  Thomas  Prefton  j  Locrhf,  15953 
and  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  II. 

9     <'  Fufcus  doth  rife  at  ten,  and  at  eleven 

He  goes  to  Gyls,  where  he  doth  eat  till  onet 
*«  Then  fees  a  play. — 
Epigrams  by  Sir  John  Davies,  no  date,  but  printed  about  1 598. 
Others,  however,  were  aftuated  by  a  ftronger  curiofity,  and,  iji 
order  to  fecure  good  places,  went  to  the  theatre  without  their  dinner. 
See  the  prologue  to  The  Unfortunate  Lovers,  by  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant,  firft  performed  at  Blackfriars  in  April,  1638; 
<*  —  You  are  grown  exceflivc  proud, 
**  Since  ten  times  more  of  wit  than  was  allow'd 
«  Your  filly  ance/iors  in  twenty  year, 
<*  You  think  in  two  Jbort  hours  to  fvvallow  here. 

For  they  to  theatres  were  pleas'd  to  come, 
*<  Ere  they  had  din''d,  to  take  up  the  beflr  room  j 
**  There  fat  on  benches  not  adorn'd  with  mats, 
**  And  gracioufly  did  vail  their  high-crown'd  hats 
<*  To  every  half-drefsM  player,  asheftill 
««  Through  hangings  peep'd,  to  fee  the  galleries  fill. 

Cooi 
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finilhed  in  two  hours'.  Even  in  1667,  they  cam- 
menced  at  three  o'clock*.  About  thirty  years  after- 
wards, (in  1696,)  theatrical  entertainments  began  an 
hour  later  ^. 

We  have  Teen  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  flage  Myf- 
teries  were  ufually  aded  in  churches ;  and  the  pradtice 
of  exhibiting  religious  dramas  in  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  fervice  of  religion  on  the  Lord's-day  certainly 
continued  after  the  Reformation, 


*'  Good  eaf\  -judging  fouls,  with  what  delight 
^<  They  WO'  Id  expe£t  a  jig  or  target-fight ! 
«*  A  lurious  tale  of  Troy,  which  they  ne'er  thought 
**  Was  wedkly  writ,  if  it  were  ftrongly  fought  j 
**  Laugh'd  at  a  clinch,  the  fliaaow  ot  a  jeft, 
'<  And  cry" d— a  f-ajfwg  good  one,  I proteji.^'' 
From  the  foregoing  lines  it  appears  that,  anciently,  places  were  not 
tiken  in  the  hc^ronm:  ot  boxes,  b'iforethe  reprefentation.    Soon  after 
the  Reftoration,  this  pradiice  was  eftabliflied.    See  a  prologHC  to  4 
yevived  play,  \n  Ccvent  Garden  J)rol.ey  1672: 

**  Hence  'tis,  chat  at  new  plays  you  come  fo  foon> 
"  Like  bridegrooms  hot  to  go  to  bed  ere  noon  } 
**  Or  if  you  are  detain'd  fome  /ittle  fpace, 
**  The  jiinkirg  foctmans  fent  to  keep  your  place, 
<*  But  if  a  play's  re-viv  d,  you  ftay  and  dine, 
*<  And  drink  till  r^ref,  and  then  come  dropping  in.'* 
Though  Sir  John  Davies,  in  the  patTage  above  quoted,  mentions 
e'clock  as  the  hour  at  which  plavs  commenced,  the  time  of  beginning 
the  entertainment  about  eleven  years  afterwards  (1609)  feems  to  have 
been  later }  for  Decker  in  his  Guh  Horne-looke  makes  his  gallant  go  to 
the  ordinary  at  two  o'clock,  and  from  thence  to  the  play. 

When  Benjonfon's  Magnetick  Lady  was  adled,  (in  163Z,)  plays  ap- 
pear to  have  been  over  at  five  o'clock.  They  probably  at  that  time 
did  not  begin  till  betv/een  two  and  three  o'ckck. 

^  See  p.  123,  n.  9.  See  alfo  the  prologue  to  King  HerryVllI.  and 
that  to  Rbtneo  and  Juliet. 

*  See  The  Demoifelles  a  la  Mode,  by  Fleckno,  1667  : 
1.  Acior.  '<  Haric  you,  hark  you,  whither  away  fo  fall  ? 
1.  ABor.  *<  Why,  to  the  theatre,  'tis  paft  three  o'clock,  and  the  play 
IS  ready  to  begin."   See  alfo  note  9,  above. 

After  the  Reftoration,  (we  are  told  by  old  Mr.  Gibber)  it  was  a 
frequent  pradice  of  the  ladies  of  quality,  to  carry  Mr.  Kynafton  the 
ador,  in  his  female  drefs,  after  the  play,  in  their  coaches  to  Hyde 
Park. 

3  See  the  Epilogue  to  Ibe  Sbe  Callants,  printed  in  that  year. 

During 
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During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  publick  theatres  on  Sundays,  as  well  as 
on  other  days  of  the  week-^.  The  licence  granted  by 
that  queen  to  James  Burbage  in  1574,  which  has  beea 
already  printed  in  a  former  page  5,  (hews  that  they 
were  then  reprefented  on  that  day,  out  of  the  hours  of 
prayer. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field  in  his  Declaration 
cf  God\'  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden,  that  in  the  year 
1580  the  inagiftrates  of  the  city  of  London  obtained 
from  Queene  Elizabeth,  that  all  heathenifh  playes  and 
enterludes  Ihould  be  banifhed  upon  fabbath  dayes/* 
This  prohibition,  however,  probably  lafted  but  a  fhort 
time  ;  for  her  majefty,  when  fhe  vifited  Oxford  in  1592, 
did  not  fcruple  to  be  prefent  at  a  theatrical  exhibition 
on  Sunday  night,  the  24.th  of  September  in  that  year^. 
During  the  reign  of  James  the  Firll,  though  dramatick 

*  Thefe,  [the  players]  becaufe  they  are  allowed  to  play  every 
Sunday,  make  four  or  live  Sundayst  at  leafl,  every  week."  i<cboole  of 
Abu^e,  1579. 

**  In  former  times,  (fays  Strype  in  his  Additions  to  Stowe's  5«r- 
•v'-y  of  London^)  ingenious  tradefmen  and  gentlemen's  fervants  would 
fometimes  gather  a  company  of  themfelves,  and  learn  interludes,  to 
expofe  vice,  or  to  rcprefent  the  noble  aftions  of  our  anceftors.  Thefe 
they  played  at  feftivals,  in  private  houfes,  at  weddings,  or  other  en- 
tertainments. But  in  procefs  of  time  it  became  an  occupation,  anj 
thefe  plays  l»eing  commonly  a£lsd  on  Sundays  and  other  feitivals,  the 
churches  were  forfaken,  and  the  playhoufes  thronged." 

See  alfo  A  Sermon  preached  at  Faults  Croffs  on  St.  Bartholomeio 
day,  being  the  24.  of  Auguji,  1578,  By  John  Stockivood : — Wili 
not  a  fylthie  playe  with  the  blaft  of  a  trumpptte  fooner  call  thyther  [to 
the  country]  a  thoufande,  than  an  houres  tolling  of  a  bell  bring  to  the 
fermon  a  hundred  ?  Nay,  even  heere  in  the  citie,  without  it  be  at  this 
place,  and  fome  other  certaine  ordinarie  audience,  where  {hall  you 
find  a  reafonable  company  ?  Whereas  if  you  reforte  to  theTheatre,  the 
Curtaine,  and  other  places  of  playes  in  the  citie,  you  lhall  on  the  Lord's 
day  have  thefe  places,  with  many  other  that  I  can  reckon,  fo  full  as 
poliible  they  can  throng." 

See  alfo  Siubbes's  y?«jrowzV  of  Abufes,  iS^j,  in  pref.  3  and  Tix 
Mirrour  of  Magifirates  for  Cities,  1 584,  p.  24. 

5  P.  37. 

^  Peck's  Memoirs  ofCrmivdl,  Not  IV.  p.  15. 

entertainments 
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entertainments  were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays  7, 
I  believe,  no  plays  were  publickly  reprefented  on  that 
day  * ;  and  by  the  ftatute  3  Car.  I.  c.  i,  their  exhibi- 
tion 

7  This  Is  afcertalned  by  the  following  account  of  «  Revel  ls  ani 
pL  AYES  performed  and  adedat  Chriftmas  in  the  court  at  Whitehall, 
1622  j"  for  the  prefervation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  John 
Aftley,  then  Mafter  of  the  Revels  : 

*'  Upon  St,  Steevens  daye  at  night  Hbe  Spanijh  Curate  was  afted  by 
the  kings  players. 

"  Upon  St.  Johns  daye  at  night  was  a£led  The  Beggars  Bujb  by  the 
kings  players. 

<*  Upon  Childermas  daye  no  playe. 

**  Upon  the  Sondaj  following  The  Pilgrim  was  afted  by  the  kings 
players. 

Upon  New-years  day  at  night  The  Alcbemifi  was  aftcd  by  the 
kings  players. 

*'  Upon  Twelfe  night,  the  Mafque  being  put  off,  the  play  called  A 
Vciueand  a  gocd  one  was  adled  by  the  princes  fervants. 

**  Upon  Scnday^  being  the  19th  of  January,  the  Princes  Mafque  ap- 
pointed for  Twelre  daye,  was  performed.  The  fpeeches  and  fongs 
compofed  by  Mr.  Ben.  Johnfon,  and  the  fcene  made  by  Mr.  Inigo 
Jones,  which  was  three  times  changed  during  the  tyme  of  the  mafque  : 
where  in  the  firft  that  was  difcovered  was  a  profpedive  of  Whitehall, 
with  the  Banqueting  Houfe  j  the  lecond  was  the  Mafquers  in  a  cloud  j 
and  the  third  a  forr,eft.    The  French  embaflador  was  prefent. 

**  The  Antemafques  of  tumblers  and  jugglers. 

**  The  Prince  did  leade  the  meafures  with  the  French  embaffadors 
wife, 

«*  The  meafures,  braules,  corrantos,  and  galliards,  being  ended,  the 
Mafquers  with  the  ladyes  did  daunce  2  contrey  daunces,  namely  The 
Soldiers  Marche,  and  Huff  Hamukin,  where  the  French  Embalfadors 
wife  and  Mademoyfala  St.  Luke  did  [daunce] . 

<'  At  Candlemas  Mflii;5/ii/  was  acted  at  court,  by  the  kings  fervants, 

**  At  Shrovetide,  the  king  being  at  Newmarket,  and  the  prince  out 
cf  England,  there  was  neyther  mafque  nor  play,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
Revells  held  at  court."    Mf,  Herbert. 

*  In  the  Refutation  cf  the  Apologie  for  ABors^  by  J.  G,  quarto, 
1615,  it  is  afked,  «'  If  plays  do  fo  much  good,  why  are  they  not  fuf- 
fered  on  the  Sahbatby  a  day  feledl  whereon  to  do  good?"  From  hence 
it  appears  that  plays  were  not  permitted  to  be  publickly  a&ed  on  Sun- 
jdays  in  the  time  oi  James  I. 

Yet  Beard  in  his  Ti>£flfre  of  God's  Judgment^  p.  212,  edit.  1631, 
tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1607,  <*  at  a  towne  in  Bedfordfliire  called 
I^ey,  the  iloore  of  a  chamber  whereio  majiy  were  gathered  together 
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tion  on  the  Sabbath  day  was  abfolutely  prohibited  :  yet, 
notwithftandiag  this  att  of  parliament,  both  plays  and 
mafques  were  performed  at  court  on  fundays,  during  the 
firll  lixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king'^,  and  cer- 
tainly in  private  houfes,  if  not  on  the  publick  ftage. 

It 

to  fee  a  ftage-play  on  the  Jabbatb  day,  fell  downe."  But  this  was  a 
private  exhibition.— From  a  pallage  alfo  in  Prynne's  HiftrlomafliXf 
p.  243,  it  appears  that  plays  had  been  fometimes  reprefented  on  Sun- 
days in  the  time  of  James  the  Firft,  though  the  praftice  was  thea  not 
common.  "  Dancing  therefore  on  the  Lords  day  is  an  unlawful  paf- 
time  puni/hable  by  the  ftatute  i  Carol),  c.  i.  which  intended  to  fup- 
prelTe  dancing  on  the  lords  day,  as  well  as  beare-bayting-,  bull-bayting, 
enterludes  and  common  play es,  which  were  not  fo  rife,  fo  common,  as 
dancing,  when  this  law  was  firll  enaftea." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  writer  here  alludes  to  publick  or  private 
exhibitions. 

9  May,  in  his  Hj/ory  0/"  the  Parliament  of  Erglandf  1646,  taking 
a  review  of  the  conduft  of  king  Charles  and  his  minilters  from  1628 
to  1640,  mentions  that  plays  were  ufually  reprefented  at  court  on 
Sundays  during  that  period. 

There  were  during  this  period  fimllar  exhibitions  on  Sundays  elfe- 
where  as  well  at  court,  notwithftanding  the  ftatute  made  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign :  but  whether  they  were  permitted  then  in  the 
publick  theatres,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain.  Prynne  in  his  Hifrio' 
mafi'ixy  p.  645,  has  the  following  paflage  :  "  Neither  will  it  here- 
upon follow,  that  we  may  dance,  dice,  fee  mafques  or  playes  on  Lordt- 
day  n'lgbtSf  (as  too  many  do,)  becaufe  the  Lords  day  is  then  ended," &c. 
and  in  p.  717,  he  infmuates  that  the  ftatute  3  Car.  I.  c.  4.  (which 
prohibited  the  exhibition  of  any  interlude  or  ftage-play  on  the  Lord'^- 
day,)  was  not  very  ftridlly  enforced  :  If  it  were  as  diligently  exe- 
cuted as  it  was  pioufly  enadled,  it  would  fupprefle  many  great  abufes, 
that  are  yet  continuing  among  us,  to  Gods  dilhonour  and  good  chrif- 
tians'  grief  in  too  many  places  of  our  kingdom  j  which  our  juftices, 
our  inferiour  magiftrates,  might  foon  reforme,  would  they  but  feC 
themfelves  ferioufly  about  it,  as  fome  here  and  there  have  done." 

See  alfo  Withers's  Britaines  Remembrancer^  Canto  VI.  p.  197,  b. 
edit.  2628  : 

And  feldom  have  they  leifure  for  a  play 
Or  mafque,  except  upon  God's  holiday.'* 

In  John  Spencer's  Dijcourfes  of  diiferfe  petitions,  &c.  4to.  1641,  (a» 
I  learn  from  Oldys's  Manufcript  notes  on  Langbaine,)  it  is  faid,  that 
«<  JohnWilfon,  a  cunning  mufician,  contrived  a  curious  comedy,  which 
being  afted  on  a  Sunday  night  after  that  John  bifliop  of  Lincoln  had 
confc«rated  the  earl  of  Cleaveland'i  fumptuous  chapel,  the  faid  John 
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It  has  been  a  queftion,  whether  it  was  formerly  a  com* 
mon  pradlice  to  ride  on  horfeback  to  the  playhoufe  ;  a 
circumftance  that  wonld  fcarcely  deferve  confideration, 
if  it  were  not  in  Tome  fort  connedled  with  our  author's 
hiftory*,  a  plaufible  ftory  having  been  built  on  this 
foundation,  relative  to  his  firll  introdudlion  to  the 
ftage. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatre,  anciently, 
as  at  prefent,  feem  to  have  been  various  ;  fome  go- 
ing in  coaches  %  others  on  horfeback  ^,  and  many  by 

Spencer  (newly  made  the  bifliop'e  commlfTary  general)  did  prefent  the 
faid  bifiiop  at  Huntingdon  for  fuftering  the  faid  connedy  to  be  afted  in 
hishoufe  on  a  Sunday^  though  it  was  nine  o'clocli  at  night  j  alfo  Sir 
Sydney  Montacute  and  his  lady,  Sir  Thomas  Hadley  and  his  lady, 
Mafter  Wilfon,  and  others,  adlors  of  the  fame  :  and  becaufe  they  did 
not  appear,  he  fentenced  the  bifhop  to  build  a  fchool  at  Eaton,  and 
endow  it  with  aol.  a  year  for  a  mafter  j  Sir  Sydney  Montacute  to  givs 
five  pounds  and  five  coats  to  five  poor  women,  and  his  lady  five  pounds 
and  five  gowns  to  five  poor  widows  j  and  the  cenfure,  (fays  he)  ftanda 
jct  unrepealed.'* 

»  See  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  154. 

A  pipe  there,  firrah  ;  no  fcphifticate  ; 

Villaine,  the  beft, — whate'er  you  prize  it  at. 

Tell  yonder  lady  with  the  yeUow  fan, 

1  ftiall  be  proud  to  uflier  her  anon  j 
«*  My  coacb  ftands  ready.".. 

Notes  from  Black-fryerSf  1617. 
The  author  is  defcrlbing  the  behaviour  of  a  gallant  at  the  Black- 
friars  theatre. 

3  See  the  indudlion  to  Cynthia's  Re-velsy  1601  :  "  Befides,  they 
could  wifli,  your  poets  would  leave  to  be  promoters  of  other  men's  jefts, 
and  to  way-lay  all  the  ftale  apothegms  or  old  books  they  can  hear  of, 
in  print  or  ocherwife,  to  farce  their  fcenes  withal: — again,  that  feed- 
ing their  friends  with  nothing  of  their  own  but  what  they  have  twice 
or  thrice  cook'd,  they  fhould  not  wantonly  give  out,  how  foon  they 
had  dreft  it,  nor  how  many  coaches  came  to  carry  away  the  broken 
meat,  befides  hoohy-horfesj  and  foot'cloth  nags,'''' 

By  this  time, ''(fays  Decker,  defcrlbing  an  ordinary,)  **  the  parings 
of  fruit  and  cheefe  are  in  the  voyder,  cardes  and  dice  lie  ftinking  in 
the  fire,  the  guefts  are  all  up,  the  guilt  rapiers  ready  to  be  hanged, 
the  French  lacquey  and  Iri{h  footboy  flirugging  at  the  doores,  tuitb 
their  majiers^  hobby-horfeti  to  ride  to  the  new  play  }  that's  the  randevous, 
thither  they  are  gallopt  in  poft  ;  let  us  take  a  paire  of  oares  and  row 
luftily  after  them,"    Guls  Homebooke,  410,  1609. 

vvfter. 
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water      To  the  Globe  playhoufe  the  company  probably 


4  In  the  year  1613,  the  Company  of  Watermen  petitioned  his 
majefty,  <*  that  the  players  might  not  be  permitted  to  have  a  play- 
houfe in  London  or  in  Middlefex,  within  four  miles  of  the  city  on 
that  fide  of  the  Thames."  From  Taylor's  trut  Cauje  of  the  Water- 
jneTCi  Suit  concfrning  Players^  and  the  reafons  that  their  flaying  on  Lon- 
don fidty  is  their  [i.  e.  the  Watermen's]  extreme  hindrance,  we  learn, 
that  the  theatres  on  the  Bankfide  in  Southwark  were  once  fo  nume- 
rous, and  the  cuftom  of  going  thither  by  water  fo  general,  that  many 
thoufand  watermen  were  fupported  by  it. — As  the  book  is  not  com- 
mon, and  the  pafl'age  contains  fome  anecdotes  relative  to  the  ftage  at 
that  time,  I  fliall  tranfcribe  it : 

"  Afterwards,"  [i.  e.  as  I  conjefture,  about  the  year  1596,]  fays 
Taylor,  who  was  employed  as  an  advocate  in  behalf  of  the  watermen, 
**  the  players  began  to  play  on  the  Bankfdey  and  to  leave  playing  in 
London  and  Middlefex,/or  the  moji part.  Then  there  went  fuch  great 
concourfe  of  people  by  water,  that  the  fmall  number  of  watermea 
remaining  at  home  [the  majority  being  employed  in  the  Spanifh  war] 
were  not  able  to  carry  them,  by  reafon  of  the  court,  the  tearms,  th» 
players,  and  other  employments.  So  that  we  were  inforced  and  encou- 
raged, hoping  that  this  golden  ftirring  world  would  have lafted  ever, 
to  take  and  entertaine  men  and  boyes,  which  boyes  are  grown  men, 
and  keepers  of  houfes ;  fo  that  the  number  of  watermen,  and  thofe 
that  live  and  are  maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  only  labour  of  the 
care  and  the  fcuU,  betwixt  the  bridge  of  Windfor  and  Gravefend,  czri' 
not  be  fewer  than  forty  thoufand  i  the  caufe  of  the  greater  halfe  of 
which  multitude  hath  bene  the  players  playing  on  the  Bankfide  \  for  I 
have  known  three  companies,  befides  the  bear-baiting,  at  once  there  j 
to  wit,  the  Globe,  the  Rofe,  and  the  Swan. 

<*  And  now  it  hath  pleafed  God  in  this  peaceful  time,  [from  1604 
to  16 1 3,]  that  there  is  no  employment  at  the  fea,  as  it  hath  bene  ac- 
cuftomed,  fo  that  all  thofe  great  numbers  of  men  remaines  at  home; 
and  the  players  have  all  (except  the  kings  men)  left  their  ufual  refi- 
dency  on  the  Bankfde,  and  doe  play  in  Middlefex,  far  remote  from  the 
Thames  j  fo  that  every  day  in  the  <weeke  they  do  dranv  unto  them  three 
cr  four  thoufand  people,  that  were  ufed  to  fpend  their  monies  by 
water. — 

*'  His  majefties  players  did  exhibit  a  petition  againft  us,  in  which 
they  faid,  that  our  fuit  was  unreafonable,  and  that  we  might  as  juftly 
remove  the  Exchange,  the  walkes  in  Pauls,  or  Moorfields,  to  the 
Bankfide,  for  our  profits,  as  to  confine  them." 

The  afiair  appears  never  to  have  been  decided.    **  Some  (fays  - 
Taylor)  have  reported  that  I  took  bribes  of  the  players,  to  let  the  fuit 
fall,  and  to  that  purpofe  1  had  a  fupper  of  them,  at  the  Cardinal's  hat, 
on  the  Bankfide."    JVorks  of  Taylor  the  water-poet,  p,  171,  edit. 
1633. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II.  *K  were 
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were  conveyed  by  water  ^  ;  to  that  in  BlackfriarT,  the 
gentry  went  either  in  coaches  ^,  or  on  horfeback ;  and 
the  common  people  on  foot^. 

Plays 

5  See  an  epilogue  to  a  vacation-play  at  the  Globes  by  Sir  Williaru 
D'Avenant  j  PForksy  p.  245  : 

*<  For  your  own  fakes,  poor  fouls,  you  had  not  beft 
**  Believe  my  fury  was  fo  much  fuppreft 
**  I*  the  heat  of  the  laft  fcene,  as  now  you  may 
**  Boldly  and  fafely  too  cry  down  our  play  ; 
<*  For  if  you  dare  but  murmur  one  falfe  note, 
«*  Here  in  the  houfe,  or  going  to  take  boat  j 
**  By  heaven  I'll  mow  you  oft'  with  my  long  fword, 
«*  Yeoman  and  /quire,  knight,  lady,  and  her  lotd»** 
So  In  the  Guls  Hornebook,  1609  :  "  If  you  can  either  for  love  or  mo- 
ney, provide  your  felfe  a  lodging  by  the  water-fide  j — it  adds  a  kind  of 
Aate  to  you  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  the  Jiaiert  of  your  play- 
houfe.*^ 

^  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard  to  Lord  Strafford,  dated  Jan.  9, 
'633-4  J  Strafford's  Le«en,  Vol,  I:  p.  175:  «  Here  hath  been  aa 
crder  of  the  lords  of  the  council  hung  up  in  a  table  near  P<7a/'j  and 
the  Black-fry ars,  to  command  all  that  refort  to  the  playhoufe  there, 
to  fend  away  their  coaches,  and  to  difperfe  abroad  in  Paul  s  Church- 
yardy  Carter  Lore,  the  Conduit  in  Fleet  Street,  and  other  places,  and 
not  to  return  to  fetch  their  company  j  but  they  muft  trot  a-foot  to  find 
thtir  coaches: — 'twas  kept  very  ftridtly  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
now,  I  think,  it  is  difordered  again." — It  fhould,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  written  above  forty  years  after  Shakfpeare's  firft 
acquaintance  with  the  theatre.  Coaches,  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth were  pofleffed  but  by  very  few.  They  were  not  in  ordinary  ufe 
till  after  the  year  1605.    See  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  867. 

In  A  pleafant  Dialogue  betiveen  Coach  and  Sedan,  4to.  1636,  it  is 
faid,  that  the  firft  coach  that  was  feen  in  England  was  that  prefented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  which  fhe  went  from 
Somerfet-Houfe  to  St.  Pauleys  Crofle,  to  hear  a  fermon  on  the  viftory 
obtained  againft  the  Spaniards  in  1588." 

I  wonder  in  my  heart,"  (fays  the  writer,  who  was  born  in 
'  57^>)  why  our  nobilitie  cannot  in  faire  weather  walke  the  ftreets  as 
they  were  wont  j  as  I  have  feene  the  earles  of  Shrewftury,  Darbiey 
Sulfcx,  Cumberland,  Eflex,  &c. — befides  thofe  inimitable  prefidents  of 
courage  and  valour.  Sir  Frances  Drake,  Sir  P.  Sydney,  Sir  Martin 
Forbilher,  &c.  with  a  number  of  others,— when  a  coach  was  almoft 
as  rare  as  an  elephant.'* 

Even  when  the  above  mentioned  order  was  made,  there  were  no 
hackney  coaches.    Thefe,  as  appears  from  another  letter  in  the  fame 
eolle^on,  were  effabliihed  a  few  months  afcerwards*      I  cannot 
4 
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Plays  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  Firft,  (and  pro- 
bably afterwards,)  appear  to  have  been  performed  every 
day  at  each  theatre  during  the  winter  feafon*,  except 

in 

(fays  Mr.  Garrard)  omit  to  mention  any  new  thing  that  comes  up 
amongft  us,  though  never  fo  trivial.  Here  is  one  captain  Bally  j  he 
hath  been  a  fca- captain,  but  now  Jives  on  the  land,  about  this  city, 
where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath  erefted,  according  to  his  ability, 
fomc  four  hackney  coacbet^  put  his  men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them 
to  ftand  at  the  May-pole  in  the  Strand^  giving  them  inftrudtions  at 
what  rates  to  carry  men  into  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  where  all  day 
they  may  be  had.  Other  hackney- men  feeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to 
the  fame  place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  fame  rate.  So  that 
fometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them  together,  which  difperfe  up  and 
down,  that  they  and  others  are  to  be  had  every  where,  as  water-men 
are  to  be  had  by  the  water-fide.  Every  body  is  much  pleafed  with  it. 
For  whereas,  before,  coaches  could  not  be  had  but  at  great  rates,  now 
a  man  may  have  one  much  cheaper."  This  letter  is  dated  April  i, 
1634. — Strafford's  Letters^  Vol.  I.  p.  227. 

A  few  months  afterwards  hackney  chairs  were  introduced:  **  Here 
is  alfo  another  projeft  for  carrying  people  up  and  down  in  do Je  chain, 
for  the  fole  doing  whereof.  Sir  Sander  Duncombe,  a  traveller,  now  a 
penfioner,  hath  obtained  a  patent  from  the  king,  and  hath  forty  or 
fifty  making  ready  for  ufe."    Ibid.  p.  336. 

This  fpecies  of  conveyance  had  been  ufed  long  before  in  Italy,  from 
whence  probably  this  traveller  introduced  it.  See  florio's  Italian 
Dictionary,  J598,  in  v.  Carr'ivola  :  A  kinde  of  chaire  covered, 
ufed  in  Ital'ie  for  to  carrie  men  up  and  downe  by  porters,  unfeene  of 
any  bodie."  In  his  fecond  edition,  1611,  he  defines  it,  **  A  kind  of 
covered  chaire  ufed  in  Italy,  wherein  men  and  women  are  carried  by 
porters  upon  their  pjoulden*'* 

1  See  p.  12^,  n.  3.  In  an  epigram  by  Sir  John  Davies,  perfons  of 
an  inferior  rank  are  ridiculed  for  prefuming  to  imitate  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  riding  to  the  theatre  : 

Fauftus,  nor  lord,  nor  knight,  nor  wife,  nor  old, 

*'  To  every  place  about  the  town  doth  r\de\ 

He  rides  into  the  fields,  plays  to  behold  ; 

**  He  rides  to  take  boat  at  the  water-fide.'* 

^/i/^r^jOTi,  printed  at  Middleburg,  about  1598. 
8  See  Taylor's  Suit  of  the  Watermeriy  &c.  Works,  p.  17 1.  But 
my  love  is  fuch  to  them,  [the  players,]  that  whereas  they  do  play  but 
once  a  day,  I  could  be  content  they  fhould  play  twice  or  thrice  a  day.*' 
<<  The  players  have  all  (except  the  Kings  men,)  left  their  ufual  refi- 
dency  on  the  Bankfide,  and  doe  play  in  Middlefex  far  remote  from 
the  Thames,  fo  that  every  day  in  the  week  they  do  draw  unto  them 
three  or  four  thjufand  people."  Ibidem, 

Ka  In 
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in  the  time  of  Lent,  when  they  were  not  permitted  on 
the  fermon  days,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  on  Wed- 
nefday  and  Friday  ;  nor  on  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
except  by  fpecial  licence  ;  which  however  was  obtained 
by  a  fee  paid  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells.  In  the  fummer 
feafon  the  ftage  exhibitions  were  continued,  but  during 
the  long  vacation  they  were  lefs  frequently  repeated. 
However,  it '  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manu- 
fcript,  that  the  king's  company  ufually  brought  out  two 
or  three  new  plays  at  the  Globe  every  fummer^. 

Though,  from  the  want  of  newfpapers  and  other  peri- 
odical publications,  intelligence  was  not  fo  fpeedily 
circulated  in  former  times  as  at  prefent,  our  ancient 
theatres  do  not  appear  to  have  laboured  under  any  dif- 
advantage  in  this  refpeft  ;  for  the  players  printed  and 
expofed  accounts  of  the  pieces  that  they  intended  to 
exhibit which,  however,  did  not  contain  a  lift  of  the 

characters. 

In  1598,  Hen tzncr' fays,  plays  were  performed  in  the  theatres- which 
were  then  open,  almoji  every  day.  **  Sunt  porro  Londini  extra  urbem 
theatra  aliquot,  in  quibus  hiftrioneaAngli  comadiaset  tragoedias  fingu- 
lis  fere  diebus  in  magna  hominum  frequentia  agunt."  Itin.  410.  1598, 

9  In  D'Avenant's  Works  we  find  »*  an  Epilogue  to  a  •vacation  play 
at  the  Globe."  See  alfo  the  Epiftle  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  ^n- 
dromachef  a  tragedy  acted  at  the  Duke's  theatre,  in  1675  •  *'  This 
play  happening  to  be  in  my  hands  in  the  long  •vacatioriy  a  time  when 
the  playhoufes  are  willing  to  catch  at  any  reed  to  fave  themfelves  from 
finking,  to  do  the  houfe  a  kindnefs,  and  to  ferve  the  gentleman  who 
it  feemed  was  defirous  to  fee  it  on  the  ftage,  I  willingly  perufed  it.—. 
The  play-deferved  a  better  liking  than  it  found  j  and  had  it  been  adled 
in  the  good  well  meaning  times,  when  the  C'xd.,  Heraclius,  and  other 
French  playes  met  fuch  applaufe,  this  would  have  pafled  very  well  j 
but  fince  our  audiences  have  tafted  fo  plentifully  the  firm  Englifli  wit, 
thefe  thin  regalios  will  not  down." 

*  They  ufe  to  fet  up  their  billes  upon  ports  fome  certaine  days 
before,  to  admonifli  the  people  to  make  refort  to  their  theatres,  that 
they  may  thereby  be  the  better  furniflied,  and  the  people  prepared  to 
fill  their  purfes  with  their  treafures."  Treatife  aga'mjl  JdlenefSf  •vaine 
F/ayes  and  Interludes,  hi.  lei.  (no  date). 

The  antiquity  of  this  cuftom  likewife  appears  from  a  ftory  recorded 
by  Taylor  the  water-poet,  under  the  head  of  ff^it  and  Mirtb.  30, 
**  Mafter  Field,  the  player,  riding  up  Fleet-ftreet  a  great  pace,  a  g^- 
tleman  called  him,  and  afked  him,  what  play  was  played  that  day.  He, 
being  angry  to  be  ftaied  on  fo  frivolous  a  demand,  anfwered,  that  he 

might 
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charaders,  or  the  names  of  the  afters  by  whom  they 
were  reprefented  *. 

The  long  and  whimfical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to 
the  quarto  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  were  undoubt- 
edly either  written  by  bookfellers,  or  tranfcribed  from 
the  play-bills  of  the  time^.    They  were  equally  calcu- 
lated 

might  fee  what  play  was  to  be  plaied  [upon  every  fojie*  I  cry  you 
mercy,  faid  the  gentleman,  I  took  you  for  a  pojie,  you  rode  fo  fait.'* 
Taylor's  IVorksy  p.  183. 

Ames,  in  his  Hijlory  of  Printings  p.  342,  fays,  that  James  Roberts 
[who  publifhed  (ome  of  our  author's  dramas]  printed  ij/Is  for  the 
flayen. 

It  appears  from  the  following  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  that 
even  the  right  of  printing  pJay-bills  was  at  one  time  made  a  fubjeft  of 

monopoly  : 

0£l.  1587.  John  Charlewoode.]  Lycenced  to  him  by  the  whole 
confent  of  the  afliftants,  the  onlye  ymprinting  of  all  manner  of  b'llles 
for  players.  Provided  that  if  any  trouble  arife  herebye,  then  Cbarle- 
ivooJe  to  beare  the  charges.*' 

-  This  pradlice  did  not  commence  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  I  have  feen  a  play-bill  printed  in  the  year  1697,  which  ex- 
prcfled  only  the  titles  of  the  two  pieces  that  were  to  be  exhibited,  and 
the  time  when  they  were  to  be  reprefented.  Notices  of  plays  to  be 
performed  on  a  future  day,  fimilar  to  thofe  now  daily  publiihed,  firft 
appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Spectators  in  1711.  In  thefe 
early  theatrical  advertifements  our  author  is  always  ftyled  the  imn 
mortal  Shakfpeare.    Hence  Pope  : 

Shakfpeare,  whom  you  and  evtxy  play-houfe  bill 
"  Style  the  divine,  the  matchlefs,  what  you  will, — 

3  Since  the  firft  edition  of  this  eflay  1  have  found  ftrong  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  former  was  the  cafe.  Naflie  in  the  fecond  edition  ©f 
his  Supplication  to  the  Devi/j  4to.  1592)  complains  that  the  printer 
had  prefixed  a  pompous  title  to  the  firfl:  impreflion  of  his  pamphlet, 
(publi(hed  in  the  fame  year,)  which  he  was  much  afliamed  of,  and  re- 
jedled  for  one  more  fimple.  Cut  off,'*  fays  he  to  his  printer,  that 
long-tayld  title,  and  let  mee  not  in  the  fore-front  of  my  booke  niake  a 
tedious  mountebanks  oration  to  the  reader.'*  The  printer's  title,  with 
which  Nafhe  was  difpleafed,  is  as  follows  :  Pierce  Pennilejfe  bis  Sup" 
plication  to  the  Divell,  defer  ibing  the  over-fpreadingof  Vice  and  juppreffim 
of  Vertue.  Pleasantly  interlaced  nvith  variable  delight Sy  and  pathetically 
intermixt  iviib  conceipted  reproofes.  Written  by  Thomas  NaHie,  Gent. 
1592."  There  is  a  ftriking  refemblance  between  this  and  the  titles  pre- 
3&xed  to  fome  of  the  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  which  are  given  at 
length  in  the  next  note.  In  the  title-page  of  our  author's  Merry  JVives 
§fJVindforf  4to.  1602,  (fee  the  next  note,)  Sir  Hugh  is  called  the 
K  3  Welch 
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lated  to  attradl  the  notice  of  the  idle  gazer  in  the  walks 
at  St.  Paul's,  or  to  draw  a  crowd  about  fome  vociferous 
Autolycus,  who  perhaps  was  hired  by  the  players  thus 
to  raife  the  expedlations  of  the  multitude.  It  is  indeed 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  modeft  Shakfpeare,  who  has 
m'^re  than  once  apologized  for  his  untutored  linesy  (hould 
ii.  manufcripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  moji 
excellent  and  plea/ant  performances*. 

It 

Welch  knight  j  a  miftake  into  which  Shakfpeare  could  not  have 
fallen. 

Inftead  of  the  fpurious  title  above  given,  Nafhe  in  his  fecond  edition, 
printed  apparently  under  his  own  infpeflion,  (by  Abel  Jeftes,  for  John 
Bulbie,)  calls  his  book  only — Pierce  Pennilejfe  bis  Supplication  to  the 
Divell. 

4  The  titles  of  the  following  plays  may  ferve  to  juftify  what  is 
here  advanced  : 

"  The  moft  excellent  Hiftorie  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  With  the 
extreame  crueltie  of  Shylocke  the  Jewe  towards  the  fayd  Merchant,  in 
cutting  a  juft  pound  of  his  flefh,  and  obtayning  of  Portia  by  the  choyfe 
of  three  cafkets.  As  it  hath  been  diverfe  times  aded  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  Servants.  Written  by  William  Shakefpeare. 
1600.'* 


<*  Mr. William  Shak-fpeare  hisTrue  Chronicle  Hiftorie  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  King  Le  a  r  and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the  unfortunate 
life  of  Edgar,  Sonne  and  Heire  to  the  Earle  of  Glofter,  and  his  fullen 
affumed  humor  of  Tom  of  bedlam  :  As  it  was  played  before  the  Kings 
Majeftie  at  Whitehall  upon  S.  Stephens  Night  in  Chriftmafs  Holli- 
dayes.  By  his  Majefties  Servants  playing  ufually  at  the  Globe  on  the 
Bank.fide.  1608." 


<*  A  moft  Pleajant  and  Excellent  Conceited  Comedie  of  Syr 
John  Falftaffe,  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  Entermixed 
with  fundrie  variable  and  plcafing  Humors  of  Sir  Hugh,  the  Welch 
Knight,  Juftice  Shallow,  and  his  wife  coufin,  Mr.  Slender.  With 
the  Swaggering  Vaine  of  ancient  Piftoll,  and  Corporal  Nym.  By 
William  Shakefpeare.  As  it  hath  been  divers  times  afted  by  the 
Right  Honourable  my  Lord  Chamberlaines  Servants  3  both  before 
her  Majeftie  and  elfewhere.  1602." 


«<  The  Hiftory  of  Henrie  the  Fourth  j  With  the  Battel  at  Shrewf- 
burie,  betweene  the  King  and  Lord  Henrie  Percy,  furnamed  Henry 
Hot-fpur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  John 
Falftafte.    Newly  correfted  by  W.  Shakefpeare.  1598." 

The 
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It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  ufage  of  giving  au- 
thors a  benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition  of  their 
piece,  commenced.  Mr,  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manu- 
Icripts,  intimates  that  dramatick  poets  had  anciently 
their  benefit  on  the  firfl:  day  that  a  new  play  was  repre- 
fented ;  a  regulation  which  would  have  been  very  fa- 
vourable to  fome  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  modern 
times.  1  have  found  no  authority  which  proves  this  to 
have  been  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  it  appears  to 
have  been  cuftomary  in  Lent  for  the  players  of  the  thea- 
tre in  Drury-lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  firfl  repre- 
fentation  of  a  new  play  among  them  5. 

From  D'Avenant,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  poet  had  his 
benefit  on  the  fecond  day^.  As  it  was  a  general  prac- 
tice, in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  to  fell  the  copy  of  the 
play  to  the  theatre,  I  imagine,  in  fuch  cafes,  an  author 
derived  no  other  advantage  from  his  piece,  than  what 
arofe  from  the  fale  of  it.  Sometimes,  however,  he  found 


«  The  Triigedle  of  King  Richard  The  Third.  Containing  his  trea- 
cherous Plots  againft  his  brother  Clarence  :  The  pitiful  Murther  of 
his  imiocent  Nephews :  his  dranous  ufurpation  :  with  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  detefted  Life,  and  moft  deferved  Death.  As  it  hath 
been  lately  a6led  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlains 
his  Servants.    By  William  Shakefpeare.  1597.*' 

The  late  and  mucb-admxred  Play,  called  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre. 

With  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  Hiftorie,  adventures,  and  fortunes, 
of  the  faid  Prince  :  As  alio,  the  no  iefs  ftrange  and  worthy  accidents 
in  the  Birth  and  Life  of  his  Daughter  Mariana.  As  it  hath  been 
divers  and  fundry  times  afted  by  his  Majefties  Servants  at  the  Globe 
on  the  Bank-fide.    By  William  Shakefpeare.  1609." 

5  Gildon's  Comparijon  betiveen  the  Stagesp  IJOZf  p.  9. 

6  See  The  Play-Houfe  to  be  Let : 

*'  Player.  — —  There  is  an  old  tradition. 
That  m  the  times  of  mighty  Tamber/ane, 
Of  conjuring  Faujius  and  the  Beaucbamps  bold. 
You  poets  us'd  to  have  the  fecond  day  j 
<*  This  fliall  be  ours,  fir,  and  to-morrow  yours. 
"  Poet*    I'll  take  my  venture  j  'tis  agreed," 

K4 
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it  more  beneficial  to  retain  the  copy-right  in  his  own 
hands  ;  and  when  he  did  fo,  I  fuppole  he  had  a  benefit. 
It  is  certain  that  the  giving  authors  the  profits  of  the 
third  exhibition  of  their  play,  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  ufual  mode  during  a  great  part  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, was  an  eflablifhed  cuftom  in  the  year  161 2  ;  for 
Decker,  in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies,  printed 
in  that  year,  fpeaks  of  the  poet's  third  day'' , 

The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than  one  benefit 
on  the  proaudlion  of  a  new  play ;  and  this  too,  it 
feems,  he  was  fometimes  forced  to  mortgage,  before  the 
piece  was  adled^.    Southerne  was  the  firlt  dramatick 

7     <*  It  is  not  praife  is  fought  for  now,  but  pence, 
**  Though  dropp'd  from  greafy-apron'd  audience. 
*«  Ciapp'd  may  he  be  with  thunder,  that  plucks  bays 
*<  With  fuch  foul  hands,  and  with  fquint  eyes  doth  gaze 
**  On  Pallas' fliield,  not  caring,  fo  he  gains 
**  A  cram'd  third  dayy  what  filth  drops  from  his  brains  !" 
Prologue  to  If  this  be  not  a  good  play,  the  DeviPs  int,  1612. 
Yet  the  following  paflages  intimate,  that  the  poet  at  a  fubfequent 
period  had  fome  intereft  in  the  jecond  day  s  exhibition  : 
"  Whether  their  fold  fcenes  be  diflik'd  or  hit, 
**  Are  cares  for  them  who  eat  by  the  ftage  and  wit; 
**  He's  one  whofe  unbought  mufe  did  never  fear 
•*  An  empty  Jecond  day,  or  a  thin  fhare." 

Prologue  to  The  City  Match,  a  comedy,  by  J.  Mayne, 
a6ted  at  Blackfriars  in  1639. 

So,  in  the  prologue  to  Ti^e  Sophyt  by  Sir  John  Denham,  ailed  at 
Blackfryars  in  1642 : 

**  ■  Gentlemen,  if  you  difllke  the  play, 

**  Pray  make  no  words  on't  till  the  Jecond  day 
<*  Or  third  be  paft  j  for  we  would  have  you  know  it, 
■  «  The  lofs  will  fall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet, 
«<  For  he  writes  not  for  money." — 
In  other  cafes,  then,  it  may  be  prefumed,  the  lofs,  either  of  the 
Jecond  or  third  day,  did  affedl  the  author. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  learned  from  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's office-book,  that  between  the  year  1625  and  1641,  benefits 
were  on  the  fecond  day  of  reprefentation. 

8     <«  But  which  amongft  you  is  there  to  be  found, 

**  Will  take  his  third  dafspaivn,  for  fifty  pound  ?'* 

Epilogue  to  CfliajMizritfx,  1680. 

writer 
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writer  who  obtained  the  emoluments  arifing  from  two 
reprefentations  and  to  Farquhar,  in  the  year  1700, 
the  benefit  of  a  third  was  granted  * ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  a  particular  favour  to  that  gentleman  ;  for 
for  feveral  years  afterwards  dramatick  poets  had  only 
the  benefit  of  the  third  and  fixth  performance  ^. 

The  profit  of  three  reprefentations  did  not  become  the 
eftablilhed  right  of  authors  till  after  the  year  1720*. 

To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addifon,  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  firil  difcontinued  the  ancient,  but  humi- 
liating, pradice  of  dillributing  tickets,  and  foHciting 
company  to  attend  at  the  theatre,  on  the  poet's  nights^. 

9  **  I  muft  make  my  boaft,  though  with  the  moft  acknowledging 
refpeft,  of  the  favours  of  the  fair  fex — in  fo  vifibly  promoting  my  in- 
tcrefton  thofe  days  chiefly,  (the  third  and  the  fixthy)  when  I  had  the 
tendereft  relation  to  the  welfare  of  my  play.'' 

Southerne's  Dedication  of  Sir  Antony  Love^  a  comedy,  169 1, 
Hence  Pope  : 

<*  May  Tom,  whom  heaven  fent  down  to  raife 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays,"  &c. 
It  fhould  feem,  however,  to  have  been  fome  time  before  this  cuftora 
was  uniformly  eftablifhed  j  for  the  author  of  The  Treacherous  Brothers^ 
afted  in  1696,  had  only  one  benefit : 

See't  but  three  days,  and  fill  the  houfe,  the  Jaflt 
<<  He  (hall  not  trouble  you  again  in  hafte."  Epilogue. 
»  On  the  reprefentation  oiThe  Conjiant  Couple,  which  was  perform- 
ed fifty-three  times  in  the  year  1700.  Farquhar,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  fuccefs  of  that  play,  is  faid  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
to  have  been  allowed  by  the  managers,  the  profits  of  four  reprefen- 
tations. 

*  **  Let  this  play  live  j  then  we  ftand  bravely  fixt ! 
*f  But  let  none  come  his  third  day,  nor  the Jixtb.'"'' 

Epilogue  to  The  IJland  Princefs,  1 70 1. 
"  But  fliould  this  fail,  at  leaftour  author  prays, 
*'  A  truce  may  be  concluded  for  /ix  days." 

Epilogue  to  The  Perf,lex''d  Lovers,  1712. 
In  the  preface  to  The  Humours  of  the  Army,  printed  in  the  following 
year,  the  author  fays,  •«  It  would  be  impertinent  to  go  about  to  juftify 
the  play,  becaufe  a  prodigious  full  third  night  and  a  very  good  fixth  are 
prevailing  arguments  in  its  behalf." 

*  Gibber  in  his  Dedication  to  Xitrena  or  the  Heroick  Daughter^ 
printed  in  1719,  talks  of  bad  plays  lingering  through  Jix  nights.  At 
that  time  therefore  poets  certainly  had  but  two  benefits. 

3  Southerne,  by  this  practice,  is  faid  to  have  gained  feven  hundred 
pounds  by  one  play. 

When 
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When  an  author  fold  his  piece  to  the  fharers  or  pro- 
prietors of  a  theatre,  it  could  not  be  performed  by  any 
other  company*,  and  remained  for  feveral  years  un- 
publifhed  ^ ;  but,  when  that  was  not  the  cafe,  he  printed 

it 

♦  <*  Whereas  William  Biefton,  gent,  governor  of  the  kings  and 
queenes  young  company  of  players  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  hag 
reprefented  unto  his  majefty,  that  the  feverall  playes  hereafter  men- 
tianed,  \\z.  TFit  iv'tcout  Money  :  The  Night-Walkers  :  The  Knight  of 
the  Burni'g  Pefile;  Father'' i  o%une  Sonne:  Cupids  Revenge  t  The 
Bondman  :  The  Rene^ado  :  A  nezu  Way  to  fay  Debts  :  The  great  Duke 
of  Florence',  The  Maid  of  Honour:  The  Traytor :  The  Example: 
Thi  Young  Airniral :  The  Opportunity  :  A  -witty  fayre  One:  Loves 
Cruelty  :  The  Wadding  :  The  Maids  Re-veage  :  The  Lady  of  Pleafure  : 
The  Schoole  of  Corxp/eaiLnt :  The  grateful  Servant:  The  Coronation  : 
Hide  Parke  :  Philip  Chaboty  Admiral  of  France  :  A  Mad  Couple  nvell 
met  :  yJll*s  loft  by  Luft  :  The  Changeling  :  A  fayre  S^uarrel:  The  Spa- 
xi/bGipJie:  The  W.rld :  The  Sunnes  Darling  i  Loves  Sacrifice;  ^Tis 
fity  fhee'i  a  Whore :  George  a  Greene :  Loves  M'.Jirefs  :  7 be  Cunning 
Lovers  :  The  Rape  of  Lucrece:  A  Trick  to  cheat  the  Divell :  A  Foole 
and  her  Maydenhtad  foone  parted  :  King  John  and  Matilda  :  A  City 
Night-cap:  The  Bloody  Banquet:  Cupids  Revenge:  The  conceited 
Duke:  and  Appius  and  Virginiay  doe  all  and  every  of  them  properly 
and  of  ri^ht  belong  to  the  fayd  houfe,  and  confequently  that  they  are 
all  in  his  propriety.  And  to  the  end  that  any  other  companies  of  adlors 
in  or  about  London  fiiall  not  ptefume  to  aft  any  of  them  to  the  preju- 
«iice  of  him  the  fayd  William  Biefton  and  his  company,  his  majef^y 
liath  fignifyed  his  royal  pleafure  unto  mee,  thereby  requiring  mee  to 
declare  foe  much  to  all  other  companies  of  adlois  hereby  concernable, 
that  they  are  not  any  wayes  to  intermeddle  with  or  adt  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  playes.  Whereof  I  require  all  mafters  and  gover- 
nours  of  playhoufes,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concerne,  to  take 
notice,  and  to  forbeare  to  impeach  the  fayd  William  Biefton  in  the 
premifes,  as  they  tender  his  majcfties  difpieafure,  and  will  anfwer  the 
contempt.  Given,  &c.  Aug.  lo.  1639."  Mf.  in  the  Lord  Chamber" 
Iain's  office,  entitled  in  the  margin,  Cockpitt  playts  appr'jpried, 

5  Sometimes,  however,  an  author,  after  having  fold  his  piece  to  the  ' 
theatre,  either  publiflied  it,  or  fuffered  it  to  be  printed }  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conftdered  as  diflioneft.  See  the  pref.  to  Heywood's 
Rape  of  Lucreccy  1638:  I  had  rather  fubfcribe  in  that  to  their 
fevere  cenfure,than,  by  feeking  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  weaknefs,  to 
incur  a  great  fufpicion  of  honefty  j  for  though  fome  have  ufed  a  double 
fale  of  their  labours,  firft  to  the  ftage,  and  after  to  the  prefl'e,"  &c. 

How  careful  the  proprietors  were  to  guard  againft  the  publication  of 
the  plays  which  they  had  purchafed,  appears  trom  the  following  ad- 
monition. 
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it  for  fale,  to  which  many  feem  to  have  been  induced 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  an  imperfedt  copy  might  be 

ifTucd 

monition,  direftfid  to  the  Stationers' Company  In  the  year  1637,  by 
Philip  earl  of  I'embroke  and  Montgomery,  then  Lord  Chamberlain. 

**  After  my  heaity  commendations.— -Whereas  complaint  was  here- 
tofore piefented  to  my  dear  brother  and  piedcccflbr,  by  his  majefties 
Servants,  the  players,  that  fome  of  the  company^ot  printers  and  Itation- 
en  had  piocured,  published,  and  printed,  diverfe  of  their  books  of 
comedyes  and  tragedyes,  chronicle  hilloryes,  and  the  like,  which  they 
had  (for  the  fpecial  fervice  of  his  majcftye  and  for  their  own  ufe) 
bought  and  provided  at  very  dear  and  high  rates.    By  meanes  whereof^ 
not  only  they  themfelves  had  much  prejudice,  but  the  books  much 
coirupcion,  to  the  injury  and  difgrace  of  the  authors.    And  thereupon 
the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  printers  and  ftationers  were 
advifed  by  my  brother  to  take  notice  thereof,  and  to  take  order  for  the 
ftay  of  any  further  imprelTion  of  any  of  the  playes  or  interludes  of  his 
majtfties  feivants  without  their  confentsj    which  being  a  caution 
given  with  fuch  rcfpe£l,  and  grounded  on  fuch  weighty  reafons,  both 
tot  his  majefties  fervice  and  the  particular  Intereft  of  the  players,  and 
foe  agreeable  to  common  juftlce  and  that  indifferent  meafure  which 
eveiy  man  would  look  for  in  his  own  particular,  it  might  have  been 
prefumed  that  they  would  have  needed  no  further  order  or  diredlion  in 
the  bufinefs  ,  notwithftanding  which,  I  am  informed  that  fome  copies 
of  playes  belonging  to  the  king  and  queenes  fervants,  the  players,  and 
purchafed  by  them  at  dear  rates,  having  beene  lately  ftollen  or  gotten 
from  them  by  indireft  means,  are  now  attempted  to  be  printed,  and 
that  fome  of  them  are  at  the  prefs,  and  ready  to  be  printed  ;  which,  if  it 
Ihould  be  fuftered,  would  diredlly  tend  to  their  apparent  detriment  and 
great  prejudice,  and  to  the  difenabling  them  to  do  their  majefties  fer- 
vice :  for  prevention  and  redrefle  whereof,  it  is  defired  that  order  be 
given  and  entered  by  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  company  of  prin- 
ters and  ftationers,  that  if  any  playes  be  already  entered,  or  fhall  here- 
after be  brought  unto  the  hall  to  be  entered  for  printing,  that  notice 
thereof  be  given  to  the  king  and  queenes  fervants,  the  players,  and 
an  enquiry  made  of  them  to  whom  they  do  belong  j  and  that  none  bee 
fuftered  to  be  printed  until!  the  aflent  of  their  majefties'  faid  fervants 
be  made  appear  to  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of  the  company  of  printers 
and  ftationers,  by  fome  certificate  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  John 
Lowen,  and  Jofeph  Taylor,  for  the  kings  fervants,  and  of  Chriftopher 
Beefton  for  the  king  and  queenes  young  company,  or  of  fuch  other 
perfons  as  fliall  from  time  to  time  have  the  d'ire£iion  of  thefe  compa- 
nies J  which  is  a  courfe  that  can  be  hurtful!  unto  none  but  fuch  as  arc 
about  unjuftly  to  peravayle  themfelves  of  others'  goods,  without  re- 
fpedl  of  order  or  good  government  j  which  I  am  confident  you  will  be 
careful  to  avoyd^  and  thexefore  I  recommend  it  to  your  fpecial  care. 

And 
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IfTued  from  the  prefs  without  their  confent*.  The  cufl 
ternary  price  of  the  copy  of  a  play,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  appears  to  have  been  twenty  nobles,  or  Expounds 
thirteen  Ihillings  and  four-pence  7,     The  play  when 

printed 

And  if  you  fliall  have  need  any  farther  authority  or  power  either 
from  his  majellye  or  the  counlell-table,  the  better  to  enable  you  in 
the  execution  thereof,  upon  notice  given  to  mee  either  by  yourfelves  or 
the  players,  I  will  endeavour  to  apply  that  (further  remedy  thereto, 
vhich  fliall  be  requifite.  And  foe  I  bidd  you  very  heartily  farewell> 
and  reft 

Your  very  loving  friend, 
June  TO,  1637.  P.  and  M, 

*«  To  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Piinters  and 
Stationers." 

^  "  One  only  thing  affefts  me;  to  think,  that  fcenes  invented 
merely  to  b=  fpoken,  Ihould  be  inforcively  publiflied  to  be  read  ;  and 
that  the  leaft  hurt  1  can  receive,  is,  to  do  myfelf  the  wrong.  But 
fince  others  otherwife  would  do  me  more,  the  leaft  inconvenience  is  to 
be  accepted  :  I  have  therefore  myfelf  fet  forth  this  comedie."  Mar- 
fton's  pref.  to  the  Maleconcenty  1604. 

7  See  The  Defence  of  Coneycatcbingt  1592:  *'  Mafter  R.  G. 
[Robert  Greene]  would  it  not  malce  you  blufh—if  you  fold  Orlando 
Furiofo  to  the  queenes  players  for  twenty  noblesy  and  when  they  were 
in  the  country,  fold  the  fame  play  to  Lord  Admirals  men,  for  as 
much  more  ?  Was  not  this  plain  coneycatching,  M.G.  ?'* 

Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manufcripts,  fays,  that  Shakfpeare  received 
h^x.  five  pounds  {or  his  Hamlet whether  from  the  players  who  firft 
a^ted  it,  or  the  printer  or  bookfeller  who  firft  publilhed  it,  is  not 
diftinguiihed".  I  do  not  believe  he  had  any  good  authority  for  this 
aflertion. 

Jn  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  it  fhouJd  feem,  an  author  did 
not  ufually  receive  more  from  his  bookfeller  for  a  dramatick  performance 
than  20I.  or  25I.  for,  Dryden  in  a  letter  to  his  fon,  written  about 
the  year  1698,  mentions,  that  the  whole  emoluments  which  he  ex- 
pelled from  a  new  play  that  he  was  about  to  produce,  would  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  pounds.  Otway  and  Lee  got*  but  that  fum  by 
Venice  Prejervedy  The  Orphan^  Theodcfius,  and  Alexander  the  Great  \ 
as  Gildon,  their  contemporary,  informs  us.  The  profits  of  the  third 
right  were  probably  feventy  pounds ;  the  dedication  produced  either 
five  or  ten  guineas,  according  to  the  munificence  cf  the  patron ; 
and  the  reft  arofe  from  the  fale  of  the  copy. 

Southerne,  however,  in  confequence  of  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of 
his  Fatal  Marriage  in  1694,  fold  the,  copy  of  that  piece  for  thirty-fix 
pounds,  as  appears  from  a  letter' which  has  been  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  my  friend,  the  Right  Hon.^le  Mr.  Windham,  and  which,  as 

it 
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printed  was  fold  for  fixpencc^;  and  the  ufual  prefent 

from 

It  contains  fome  new  ftage  anecdotes,  I  fliall  print  entire.  This  let- 
ter has  been  lately  found  by  Mr.  Windham  among  his  father's  papers, 
at  Fclbrigge  in  Norfolk  ;  but,  the  fignature  being  wanting,  by  whom 
it  was  written  has  not  been  afcertained  : 

«  Dear  Sir,  London,  March  the  22,  1693-4. 

«  I  received  but  10  days  fince  the  favour  of  your  obliging  letter, 
dated  January  the  laft,  for  which  I  return  you  a  thoufand  thanks.  I 
wifli  my  fcribbling  could  be  diverting  to  you,  I  {hould  oftner  trouble 
•you  with  my  letters  ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  thing  now  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  you,  but  an  account  of  our  winter  diverfions,  and  chiefly 
of  the  new  plays  which  have  been  the  entertainment  of  the  town. 

**  The  hrft  that  was  ad^ed  was  Mr.  Congreve's,  called  Tbe  Doublt 
Dealer,  It  has  fared  with  that  play,  as  it  generally  does  with  beau- 
ties oflicioufly  cried  upj  the  mighty  expedtation  which  was  raifed  of 
it  made  it  fink,  even  beneath  its  own  merit.  The  charadter  of  the 
Double  Dealer  is  artfully  writt,  but  the  adlion  being  but  fingle,  and 
confined  within  the  rules  of  true  comedy,  it  could  not  pleafe  the  gene- 
rality of  our  audience,  who  relifh  nothing  but  variety,  and  think  any 
thing  dull  and  heavy  which  does  not  border  upon  farce. — The  criticks 
were  fevere  upon  this  play,  which  gave  the  authour  occafion  to  lafh  'em 
in  his  Eplftle  Dedicatory,  in  fo  defying  or  hedloring  a  ftyle,  that  it  was 
counted  rude  even  by  his  bcft  friends  ;  fo  that  'tis  generally  thought 
he  has  done  his  bufinefs,  and  loft  himfelf :  a  thing  he  owes  to  Mr, 
Dryden's  treacherous  friendfliip,  who,  being  jealous  of  the  applaufe  he 
had  gott  by  his  Old  Batchelourj  deluded  him  into  a  foolilh  imitation  of 
his  own  way  of  writing  angry  prefaces. 

**  The  2d  play  is  Mr.  Dryden's,  called  Lcve  Triumphant,  or  Nature 
will  prevail.  It  is  a  tragi-comedy,  but  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
worft  he  ever  writt,  if  not  the  very  worft  ;  the  comical  part  defcends 
beneath  the  ftyle  and  fliew  of  a  Bartholomew-fair  droll.  It  was 
damn'd  by  the  univerfal  cry  of  the  town,  nemine  contradicente,  but 
the  conceited  poet.  He  fays  in  his  prologue,  that  this  is  the  laft  the 
town  muft  expedl  from  him  :  he  had  done  himfelf  a  kindnefs,  had  he 
taken  his  leave  before. 

"  The  3d  is  Mr.  Southern's,  calld  The  Fatal  Marriage^  or  the  Inno- 
tent  Adultery,  It  is  not  only  the  beft  that  authour  ever  writt,  but  is 
generally  admired  for  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  ftage,  and 
the  molt  entertaining  play  has  appeared  upon  it  thefe  7  years.  The 
plot  is  taken  out  of  Mrs.  Behn's  novel,  calld  Tbt  Unhappy  VciV' 
Breaker.  I  never  faw  Mrs.  Barry  aft  with  fo  much  pafiion  as  Ihe  does 
in  it}  I  could  not  forbear  being  moved  even  to  tears  to  fee  her  adt. 
Never  was  poet  better  rewarded  or  incouraged  by  the  town  5  for  befides 
an  extraordinary  full  houfe,  which  brought  him  about  140I.  50  no- 
blemen, among  whom  my  lord  Winchelfea  was  one,  gave  him 
guineas  apiece,  and  the  printer  36I.  for  his  copy. 

"  This  kind  ufage  will  encourage  defponding  minor  poets,  and  vex 
huffing  Dryden  and  Congreve  to  madnefs. 

«  We 
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from  a  patron,  in  return  for  a  dedication,  was  forty  fliil* 
lings  5. 

<«  We  had  another  new  play  yefterday,  called  The  Ambit'tout  Slave, 
#r  a  gerterous  Revenge,  Elkanah  Settle  is  the  authour  of  it,  and  the 
fuccefs  is  anfwerable  to  his  reputation.  I  never  faw  a  piece  fo  wretched, 
nor  worfe  contrived.  He  pretends  'tis  a  Perfian  ftory,  but  not  one 
body  in  the  whole  audience  couJd  make  any  thing  of  it ;  'tis  a  meer 
babel,  and  will  fink  for  ever.  The  poor  poet,  feeing  the  houfe  would 
jiotadtit  for  him,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  third  day,  made  a 
prefent  of  it  to  the  women  in  the  houfe,  who  act  it,  but  without 
profit  or  incouragement." 


In  1707  the  common  price  of  the  copy-right  of  a  play  was  fif^ 
pounds;  though  in  that  year  Lintot  the  bookfeller  gare  Edmund 
Smith  fixty  guineas  for  his  Pheedra  and  HippoHius. 

In  1715,  Sir  Richard  Steele  fold  Mr.  Addifon's  comedy,  called  The 
Vrumtrtery  to  J.  Tonfon  for  fifty  pounds :  and  in  1721,  Dr.  Young 
received  the  fame  price  for  his  tragedy  of  The  Reverrge.  Two  years 
before,  however,  (1719)  Southerne,  who  feems  to  have  underftood 
author  craft  better  then  any  of  his  contemporaries,  fold  his  Spartan 
Dame  for  ths  extraordinary  fum  of  120!.  j  and  in  1726  Lintot  paid 
the  celebrated  plagiary,  James  Moore  Smyth,  one  hundred  guineas 
for  a  comedy,  entitled  1  be  Rival  Modes.  From  that  time,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  ciftomary  price  for  feveral  J'ears  j  but  of  late, 
(though  rarely)  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  have  been  given  for  a 
new  play.  The  fineft  tragick  poet  of  the  prefent  age,  Mr.  Jephson, 
Tcceived  that  price  for  two  of  his  admirable  tragedies. 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  CreJJida, 
1609  ;  *'  Had  I  time,  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  it  needs  not, 
lor  fo  much  as  will  make  you  think  your  tejieme  well  beftowed,  but 
for  fo  much  worth  as  even  poor  I  know  to  be  Ituft  in  it,"  &c. 

See  alfo  the  preface  to  Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  a  comedy, 
3632  :  Courteous  reader,  1  beg  thy  pardon,  if  I  put  thee  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  Jixpencey  and  the  lofs  of  half  an  hour.'* 

s>  "  I  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  body, 
lecaufe  forty  Jhillings  I  care  not  for ;  and  above,  few  or  none  will  be- 
ftow  on  thefe  matters.'*  Dedication  to  A  Woman's  a  JVeathercocky  a 
comedy,  by  N.  Field,  1612. 

See  alfo  the  Author* s  Epijile  popular ^  prefixed  to  Cynthia's  Revenge, 
2613  :  Thus  do  our  pie-bald  naturalifts  depend  upon  poor  wages, 
gape  after  the  drunken  harvcft  of  forty  Jhillings  y  and  fhame  the  worthy 
benefaBors  of  Helicon**' 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  five,  and  fometimes  ten,  guineas  feems 
to  have  been  the  cuftomary  prefent  on  thefe  occafions.  In  the  time 
of  George  the  Firft,  it  appears  from  one  of  Swift's  Letters  that  twenty 
guineas  were  ufually  prefented  to  an  author  fox  this  piece  of  flattery. 

On 
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On  the  firft  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the  prices 
of  admiffion  appear  to  have  been  railed  *,  lometimes  to 
double,  fometimes  to  treble,  prices  *  ;  and  this  feems 
to  have  been  occafionally  pra^tifed  on  the  benelit-nighls 
of  authors,  and  on  the  reprefentation  of  expenfive  plays, 
to  the  year  1726  in  the  prefent  century  ^. 

Dramatick  poets  in  ancient  times,  as  at  prefent,  were 
admitted  gratis  into  the  theatre 

It 

"  This  may  be  collefted  from  the  follov;ing  verfea  by  J.  Mayne,  to 
the  memory  of  Ben  Jonfon  : 

He  that  writes  well,  writes  quick,  fince  the  rule's  true, 
"  Nothing  is  flowly  done,  that's  always  new  j 
**  So  when  thy  Fox  had  ten  times  afted  been, 
**  Each  day  was  firjiy  but  that  'twas  cheaper  feen,^* 
*  See  the  laft  line  of  the  Prologue  to  Tunbridge  Wtlhi  167a,  quoted 
In  p.  80,  n,  7. 

3  Downes,  fpeaking  of  the  Squire  of  ^/fatia,'a(ici  In  168S,  fays,  "fthe 
J)oet  received  for  his  third  day  in  the  houfe  in  Druvy  Lane  at  Jtngle 
prices y  130I.  which  was  the  greateft  receipt  they  ever  had  at  ^nglc 
prices,''*  Hence  it  appears  that  the  prices  were  fometimes  raifed  ;  and 
after  the  Reftoration  the  additional  prices  were,  I  believe,  demanded 
during  what  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  theatre  the  firft  run  of 
a  new  piece.  Atleaft  this  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  century.  Sec 
the  Epilogue  to  Hecuba,  a  tragedy,  1726: 

What,  a  new  play,  without  new  fcenes  and  cloaths  \ 
*'  Without  a  friendly  pa^y  from  the  Rofe  ! 
*'  And  what  againft  a  run  ftill  prepoflefles, 
**  'Twas  on  the  bills  put  up  at  common  prices-''* 
See  alfo  the  Epilogue  to  Lo-ve  atjirj}  fight  i 

Wax  tapers,  gawdy  cloaths,  raised  prices  too, 
Yet  even  the  play  thus  garnifh'd  would  not  do." 
In  170a  the  prices  of  admiflion  were  in  a  fiuftuating  ftate,  «  The 
people,"  fays  Gildon,  never  were  in  a  better  humour  for  plays,  nor 
were  the  houfes  ever  fo  crowded,  though  the  rates  have  run  very  bigb, 
fometimes  to  a  fcandaious  excefs  ;  never  did  printed  plays  rife  to  fuch 
a  price,— never  were  fomany  poets  preferred  as  in  the  laft  ten  years.''' 
Comparifon  between  the  tivo  fages,  ijoz.  The  price  of  a  printed  play 
about  that  time  rofe  to  eighteen-pence. 

4  See  verfes  byj.  Stephens,  "  to  his  worthy  friend,"  H.  FItz-Jeoffery, 
on  his  ^otes  from  Black-fryerst  1617  : 

"  1  muft, 

**  Though  it  be  a  player's  vice  to  be  unjuft 

To  verfe  not  yielding  coyne,  let  players  know, 
<*  They  cannot  recompence  your  labour,  though 
**  They  grace  you  with  a  chayre  upon  the  ftage, 
<*  And  take  no  money  of  youy  nor  your  page*'' 
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It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book  that 
the  king's  company  between  the  years  1622  and  1641 
produced  either  at  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe  at  leall 
four  new  plays  every  year.  Every  play,  before  it  was 
reprefeated  on  the  Itage,  was  licenfed  by  the  Mafter  of 
the  Revels,  for  which  he  received  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  but  a  noble,  though  at  a  fubfequent  period 
the  ftated  fee  on  this  occafion  rofe  to  two  pounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  King  James  the  Firft, 
nor  Charles  the  Firil,  I  believe,  ever  went  to  the  pub- 
lick  theatre  ;  but  they  frequently  ordered  plays  to  be 
performed  at  court,  which  wereVeprefented  in  the  royal 
theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  in  Whitehall :  and  the  adlors 
of  the  king's  company  were  fometimes  commanded  to 
attend  his  majefty  in  his  fummer's  progrefs,  to  perform 
before  him  in  the  country^.    Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 

however. 

So,  In  The  Play-boufe  to  be  let,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant : 

**  Poet.  Do  you  let  up  tor  yourfelves,  and  profefs  wit, 
*<  Without  help  of  your  authors  ?  Take  heed,  firs, 
«  You'll  get  few  cuftomers. 

**  Houfekeeper.  Yes,  we  fliall  have  the  poets* 
**  Poet.  '"T'l!  hecauje  they  pay  notbing  for  their  entrance.^* 
5  <f  Whereas  William  Pen,  Thomas  Hobbes,  William  Trigg, 
"William  Patrick,  Richard  Baxter,  Alexander  Gough,  JVilliatti  Hart, 
and  Richard  Hawley,  together  with  ten  more  or  thereabouts  of  their 
fellows,  his  majefties  comedians,  and  of  the  regular  company  of  play- 
ers in  the  Blackfryers,  London,  are  commaunded  to  attend  his  ma- 
jeftie,  and  be  nigh  about  the  court  this  fummer  progrefs,  in  readinefs, 
when  they  (hall  be  called  upon  to  adl  before  his  majeftie ;  for  the 
better  enabling  and  encouraging  them  whereunto,  his  majefty  is  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  that  they  fhall,  as  well  before  his  majefties  fetting 
forth  on  his  maine  progrefl'e,  as  in  all  that  time,  and  after,  till  they 
ihall  have  occafion  to  returne  homewards,  have  all  freedome  and  liberty 
to  repayre  unto  all  towns  corporate,  mercate  townes,  and  other,  where 
they  ftiall  thinke  fitt,  and  there  in  their  common  halls,  mootehalL', 
fchool-houfes  or  other  convenient  roomes,  adl  playes,  comedyes,  and 
interludes,  without  any  lett,  hinderance,  or  moleftation  vvhatfoever 
(behaving  themfelves  civilly).  And  herein  it  is  his  majefties  pleafure, 
and  he  does  expedV,  that  in  all  places  where  |they  come,  they  be  trea- 
ted and  entertayned  with  fuch  due  refped:  and  courtefie  as  may  become, 
his  majefties  loyal  and  loving  fubjeds  towards  his  fervants.  In  tefti- 
inony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  band  and  feale  at  arms.  Dated 
at  Whitehall,  the  I  yrh  of  May,  1636. 

To  all  Mayors,  &c.  P.  and  M." 

Mf.  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 

This 
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however,  went  fometimes  10  the  publick  theatre  at 
Blackfriars^.  I  find  from  the  Council-books  that  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  ten  pounds  was  the  payment 
for  a  play  performed  before  her ;  that  is,  twenty 
nobles,  or  lix  pounds,  thirteen  (hillings,  and  four-pence, 
as  the  regular  and  Hated  fee  ;  and  three  pounds,  fix 
fhillings,  and  eight-pence,  by  way  of  bounty  or  reward. 
The  fame  fum,  as  1  learn  from  the  manufcript  notes  of 
lord  Stanhope,  Trcafurer  of  the  Chamber  to  king 
James  the  Firlt,  continued  to  be  paid  during  his  reign  : 
and  this  was  the  flated  payment  during  the  reign  of  his 
fucceffor  alfo.  Plays  at  court  were  ufually  performed  at 
night,  by  which  means  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 

This  is  entitled  in  the  margin— ^ P/isy^A  Pafs* 

William  Hart,  whofe  name  occurs  in  the  foregoing  lift,  and  who 
undoubtedly  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Joan  Hart,  our  poet's  fifter,  is  men- 
tioned in  another  warrant,  with  ten  others,  as  a  dupendont  on  the 
■jilayers, — "  employed  by  his  Majefties  fervants  of  the  Elackfryers,  and 
of  fpecial  ufe  unto  them,  both  on  the  Hage  and  otherwife." 

This  paper  having  efcaped  my  memory,  when  a  former  part  of  rfiis 
work  was  printing,  [fee  Vol.  I.  P.  I.  p.  162,  n.  i.  and  p.  179,  n.  i.J 
I  fuggefted  that  Michael  Hart,  our  poet's  youngeft  nephew,  was  pro- 
bably the  father  of  Charles  Hart,  the  celebrated  tragedian  ;  but  with- 
out doubt  his  father  was  William,  (the  elder  brother  of  Michael,)  who, 
we  find,  fettled  in  London,  and  was  an  adtor.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  left  Stratford  before  his  uncle  Shakfpeare's  death,  at  which 
time  he  was  fixteen  years  old  j  and  in  confequence  of  that  connexion 
found  an  eafy  introduftion  to  the  ftage.  He  probably  married  in  the 
year  1625,  and  his  fon  Charles  was,  I  fuppofe,  born  in  1626.  Be- 
fore the  cccefiion  of  Charles  the  Firfb,  the  chriftian  name  of  Charles 
was  fo  u^rcommon,  that  it  fcarcely  ever  occurs  in  our  early  parifh-re- 
jifters.  Charles  Hart  was  a  lieutenant  under  Sir  Thomas  Dallifon  in 
Prince  Rupert's  regiment,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  at 
which  time,  according  to  my  fuppofition,  he  was  but  feventeen  years 
<]Jd  ;  but  fuch  early  exertions  were  not  at  that  time  uncommon.  Wil- 
liam Hart,  who  has  given  occafion  to  the  prefent  note,  died  in  1639, 
and  was  buried  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford  on  the  28th  of  March 
in  that  year. 

^  The  13  May,  1634,  the  Quecne  was  at  Elackfryers,  to  fee  Mef- 
fcngers  playe." — The  play  which  her  majefty  honoured  with  her  pre- 
fence  was  TA«f  Tragedy  of  Cleander,  v/hich  had  been  produced  on  the 
7th  of  the  fame  month,  and  is  now  loft,  with  many  other  pieces  of  the 
f^me  writer. 

Vol.  I*  Part  II.  *L  regular 
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regular  exhibition  at  the  publick  theatres,  which  wa? 
early  in  the  afternoon ;  and  thus  the  royal  bounty  was 
for  lb  much  a  clear  profit  to  the  company:  but  when  a 
play  was  commanded  to  be  performed  at  any  of  the  royal 
palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  by  which  the 
adors  were  prevented  from  deriving  any  profit  from  a 
publick  exhibition  on  the  fame  day,  the  fee,  as  appears 
from  a  manufcript  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
was,  in  the  year  1630,  and  probably  in  Shakfpeare's 
time  alfo,  twenty  pounds^  ;  and  this  circumllance  1  for- 
merly ftated,  as  Itrongly  indicating  that  the  fum  laft  men- 
tioned was  a  very  confiderable  produce  on  any  one  re- 
prefentation  at  the  Blackfriars  or  Globe  playhoufe.  The 
office-book  which  I  have  fo  often  quoted,  has  fully  con- 
firmed my  conjecture. 

The  cuftom  of  paffing  a  final  cenfure  on  plays  at  their 
firft  exhibition  ^,  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our  author ; 

for 

7  it  Whereas  by  virtue  of  his  majeftles  letters  patent  bearing  date 
the  i6th  of  June,  1625,  made  and  graunted  in  confirmation  of  di- 
verfe  warrants  and  privy  feales  unto  you  formerly  directed  in  the  time 
of  our  late  foveraigne  king  James,  you  are  authorized  (amongft  other 
things)  to  make  payment  tor  piayes  afted  before  his  majefty  and  the 
queene.  Theis  are  to  pray  and  require  you,  out  of  bis  majefties  trea- 
lure  in  your  charge,  to  pay  or  caufe  to  be  payed  unto  yohn  Loiving,  in 
the  behalfe  of  himfelfe  and  the  relt  of  the  company  his  majefties  play- 
ers, the  Turn  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  j  that  is  to  fay,  iiuenty 
pounds  apiece  for  foure  piayes  aded  at  Hampton  Court,  in  rerpe«Sl  and 
confideration  of  the  travaile  and  expence  of  the  whole  company  in  dyet 
and  lodging  during  the  time  of  their  attendance  there  j  and  the  like 
fomme  of  tiventy  pounds  for  one  other  play  which  was  acted  in  the  day- 
time at  Whitehall,  by  meanes  v/hereof  the  players  lolt  the  benefit  of 
their  houfe  for  that  day,  and  ten  pounds  apiece  for  fixteen  other  piayes 
afted  before  his  majefty  at  Whitehall :  amounting  in  all  unto  the 
fum  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  for  one  and  twenty  piayes  his 
majefties  fervaunts  afted  before  his  majeftie  and  the  queene  at  feverall 
times,  between  the  30th  of  Sept.  and  the  21ft  of  Feb.  laft  paft.  As 
it  may  appeare  by  the  annexed  fchedule. 

*<  And  theis,  &c.    March  17,  1630-1." 

Mf.  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 

8  The  cuftom  of  exprefling  difapprobation  of  a  piay,  and  interrupt- 
ing the  drama,  by  the  noife  of  catcals,  or  at  leaft  by  imitating  the  tones 
of  a  cat,  is  probably  as  ancient  as  Shakfpeare's  time  ;  for  Decker  in 
hhCuIs  Home-book,  counfels  the  gallant^  if  he  wiihes  Co  difgrace  the 

poet. 
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for  no  lefs  than  three  plays  ^  of  his  rival,  Ben  Jonfon,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  defervedly  damned* ;  and  Fletcher's 
Faithful  Shcpherde/s  and  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pefhy  written  by  him  and  Beaumont,  underwent  the 
fame  fate^. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  what  were  the  emoluments 
of  a  fuccefsful  ador  in  the  time  of  Shakfpsare.  They 

poet,  <*  to  ivbew  at  the  children's  a6lion,  to  whiftle  at  the  fongs, 
and  metu  at  the  paflionate  fpeeches."  See  alfo  the  indudtion  to  The 
JJle  of  Gulls,  a  comedy,  1606:  "Either  fee  it  all  or  none;  for 'tis 
grown  into  a  cultom  at  plays,  if  any  one  rife,  (efpecially  of  any  fafliion- 
able  fort,)  about  what  ferious  bufinefs  foever,  the  reft,  thinking  it  la 
diflike  of  the  play,  (though  he  never  thinks  it,)  cry—"  wew,— by 
Jefus,  vile,*'— and  leave  the  poor  heartlefs  children  to  fpeak  their  epi- 
logue to  the  empty  feats." 

i'  Sejanusy  Catiline^  and  The  New  Inn.  Of  the  two  former  Jon- 
fon's  Gboji  is  thus  made  to  fpeak  in  an  epilogue  to  Every  Man  in  bis 
Humour,  written  by  Lord  Buckhurft,  about  the  middle  of  the  lait 
century: 

Hold,  and  give  way,  for  I  myfelf  will  fpeak: 
Can  you  encourage  fo  much  infolence, 
And  add  new  faults  ftill  to  the  great  offence 
«  Your  anceftors  fo  raflily  did  commit, 
<*  Againft  the  mighty  powers  of  art  and  wit, 
*'  When  they  condemn'd  thofe  noble  works  of  mine, 
<*  Sejanus,  and  my  beft-lov'd  Catiline 
The  title-page  of  Tbe  New  Inn,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  condem- 
nation.   Another  piece  of  this  writer  does  not  feem  to  have  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception  j  for  Mr.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
(Jonfon's  friend)  informs  us,  that  *'  when  the  play  of  Tbe  Silent 
Woman  was  firft  afted,  there  were  found  verfes,  after,  on  the  ftage, 
againft  him,  [the  author,]  concluding,  that  that  play  was  well  named 
The  Silent  Woman,  becaufe  there  was  never  one  man  to  (d^y  plaudits 
to  it."    Drummond's  Works,  fol.  p.  226. 

»  The  term,  as  well  as  the  pradice,  is  ancient.  See  the  epilogue 
£0  Tbe  Unfortunate  Lovers,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  1643  : 

«  Our  poet— 

*^  ——will  never  wifh  to  fee  us  thrive, 

If  by  an  humble  epilogue  we  ftrive 
<*  To  court  from  you  that  privilege  to-day, 
•*  Which  you  fo  long  have  hadf  to  damn  a  flay>* 
4  See  in  p.  99  (n.  4.)  Verfes  addrefled  to  Fletcher  on  his  F^77V-&- 
ful  Shepberdejs, 

3  See  the  epiftle  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of  The  Knigbt  of  tbe 
Burning  Pejlhj  in  1613. 

L  2  had 
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had  not  then  annual  benefits,  as  at  prefent  The 
clear  emoluments  of  the  theatre,  after  dedudling  the 
nightly  expences  for  lights,  men  occafionally  hired 
for  the  evening,  &c.  which  in  Shakfpeare's  houfe  was 
but  forty-five  Ihillings,  were  divided  into  fliares,  of 
which  part  belonged  to  the  proprietors,  who  were  called 
Jioufekeepers,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  among 
the  adlors,  according  to  their  rank  and  merit.  I  fufpedl 
^  that  the  whole  clear  receipt  was  divided  into  forty 

lhares,  of  which  perhaps  the  houfe-keepers  or  proprietors 
had  fifteen,  the  a(flors  twenty-two,  and  three  were  devoted 
to  the  purchafe  of  new  plays,  dreffes.  Sec.  From  Ben 
Jonfon's  Poetajler,  it  fliould  feem  that  one  of  the  perfor- 
mers had  feven  ftiares  and  a  half  ;  but  of  what  integral 
fum  is  not  mentioned.  The  perfon  alluded  to,  (if  any 
perfon  wa5  alluded  to,  which  is  not  certain,)  mull,  I 
think,  have  been  a  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  principal 
aftor.  Our  post  in  his  Hamlet  fpeaks  of  a  nfjhole  Jhare, 
as  no  contemptible  emolument ;  and  from  the  fame  play 
we  learn  that  fome  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a 
lhare*.    Others  probably  had  ftill  lefs. 

It 

4  Gibber  fays  in  \\\%  A^ohgy^  p.  96,  Mrs.  Barry  was  the  firft  per- 
fon whofe  merit  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  indulgence  of  having  aa 

^  annual  benefit-play,  which  was  granted  to  her  alone,  if  I  miftake  not, 
firA:  in  king  James's  time  j  and  which  became  not  common  to  others, 
till  the  divifion  of  this  company,  after  the  death  of  king  William's 
queen  Mary." 

But  in  this  as  in  many  other  fafts  he  Is  inaccurate  ;  for  it  appears 
from  an  agreement  entered  into  by  Dr.  D'Avenant,  Charles  Harr, 
Thomas  Bctterton,  and  others,  dated  Oftober  14,  1681,  that  the 
»£tors  had  f/feen  benefits.  By  this  agreement  five  fiiillings,  apiece,  were 
to  be  paid  to  Hart  and  Kynafton  the  players,  **  for  every  day  there 
lhall  be  any  tragedies  or  comedies  or  other  reprefentations  aded  at  the 
Duke's  theatre  in  Salifbury  Court,  or  wherever  the  company  ihall  aft, 
during  the  refpedive  lives  of  the  faid  Charles  Hart  and  Edward 
Kynafton,  excepting  the  days  the  young  men  or  young  ivomen  f>iay  for 
their  oivn  prefit  only  J""    Gildon's  h'lfe  of  Bettertony  p.  8. 

5  <'  Tucca.  Fare  thee  well,  my  honeft  penny-biter  :  commend  me 
to  ffven  faares  and  a  half  and  remember  to-morrow.— If  you  Jack  a 
fervicej  you  (hall  play  in  my  name,  rafcals  j  [alluding  to  the  cuftom 
of  aftors  calling  themfelves  the  fervants  of  certain  noblemen,]  but  you 
(hall  buy  your  own  cloth,  and  I'll  have  two  fharei  for  my  counte- 
nance."   Poetajler,  1602. 

6.  «  Would  not  this,  fir,  aiid  a  foreft  of  feathers,  (if  the  reft  of 
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It  appears  from  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas  Killigrew 
and  others,  that  in  the  year  1666,  the  whole  profit 
arifing  from  adling  plays,  mafques,  &c.  at  the  king's 
theatre,  was  divided  into  tivel've  Jhares  and  three  quar- 
ters  7,  of  which  Mr.  Killigrew,  the  manager,  had  two 

ihares 

my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me,)  with  two  Provencial  rofes  on  my 
razed  (hoes,  get  me  a  fellowfliip  in  a  cry  of  players,  fir  ? 
"  Hor.  HdJf  a  fliare. 

"  Ham»  A  whole  (hare,  I."  Hamlet^  Aft  III.  fc.  ii. 
In  a  poem  entitled  /  would  and  I  ivould  not,  by  B.  N.  1614,  th^ 
Writer  makes  a  player  utter  a  wifh  to  poflefs  five  [hara  in  every  play; 
but  1  do  not  believe  that  any  performer  derived  fo  great  an  emolument 
from  the  ftage,  unlefs  he  were  alfo  a  proprietor.  The  fpeaker  feems 
to  vvilh  for  excellence  that  was  never  yet  attained,  (to  be  able  to  ait 
every  part  that  was  ever  written,)  that  he  might  gain  an  emolunnent 
fuperior  to  any  then  acquired  by  the  moft  popular  and  fuccefsful 
ador  : 

I  would  I  were  a  player,  and  could  aft 
**  As  many  partes  as  came  upon  a  ftage, 
<*  And  in  my  braine  could  make  a  full  compaft 
"  Of  all  that  paffeth  betwixt  youth  and  age  j 
"  That  I  might  have  five  Jhares  in  every  play, 
"  And  let  them  laugh  that  bear  the  bell  away," 
The  aftors  were  treated  with  lefs  refpeft  than  at  prefent,  being 
fometimes  interrupted  during  their  performance,  on  account  of  fup^ 
pofed  perfonalities  j  for  the  fame  author  adds— 

**  And  yet  I  would  not  j  for  then  do  I  feare, 

**  If  I  fliould  ^all  fome  goofe-cap  with  my  fpeech, 
**  That  he  would  freat,  and  fume,  and  chafe,  and  fwear. 

As  if  fome  flea  had  bit  him  by  the  breech  j 
**  And  in  fome  pafllon  or  ftrange  agonie 
Difturb  both  mee  and  all  the  compani.e." 
On  fome  occalions  application  was  made  by  individuals  to  the  Maf- 
ter  of  the  ReveJs,  to  reftrain  this  licentioufnefs  of  the  ftage  j  as  ap-» 
pears  from  the  following  note : 

Oftob.  1633.  Exception  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sewfter  to  the  fecond 
part  of  tbe  Citty  Shuffier,  which  gave  mee  occafion  to  ftay  the  play, 
till  the  company  [of  Salilbury  Court]  had  given  him  fatisfaftion  j 
which  was  done  the  next  day,  and  under  his  hande  he  did  certifye  mee 
that  he  was  fatisfyed,'*    Mf.  Herbert. 

7  In  an  indenture  tripartite,  dated  December  31,  1666,  (which  I 
have  feen)  between  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Henry  Killigrew,  his  fon 
and  heir,  of  the  firft  part,  Thomas  Porter,  Efq.  of  the  fecond  part, 
and  Sir  John  Sayer  and  Dame  Catharine  Sayer,  his  wife,  of  the  third 
part,  it  is  recited,  {inter  alia,)  that  the  prohts  arifing  by  afting  of  plays, 
mafques,  &c.  then  performed  by  the  company  of  aftors  called  the  king 
and  queen's  players,  were  by  agreement  amongft  theignfelves  and 
L  3  Thomas 
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fhares  and  three  quarters ;  and  if  we  may  truft  to  the 
ftatement  in  another  very  curious  paper,  inferted  below, 
(which  however  was  probably  exaggerated,)  each  lhare 
produced,  at  the  lowell  calculation,  about  250!.^  per 
ann.  net;  and  the  total  clear  profits  confequently  were 
about  3187I.  ICS.  od. 

Thefe  fhares  were  then  diftributed  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  theatre,  who  at  that  time  were  not  adtors,  the 
performers,  and  the  dramatick  poets,  who  were  retain- 
ed in  the  fervice  of  the  theatre,  and  received  a  part  of 
the  annual  produce  as  a  compenfation  for  the  pieces 
which  they  produced  5*. 

In 

Thomas  Killigrew,  divided  into  tivtlve  fherts  and  three  quarters^  and 
that  Thomas  Killigrew  was  to  have  two  full  lhares  and  three  quarters. 
And  by  agreement  between  Henry  and  Thomas,  Henry  was  to  have 
four  pounds /fr  week,  out  of  the  two  fliares  of  Thomas,  except  fuch 
veeks  when  the  players  did  not  a£t. 

In  1682,  when  the  two  companies  united,  the  profits  of  ading,  we 
are  tcld  by  Colley  Gibber,  were  divided  into  tiventy  fharesy  ten  of 
which  went  to  the  proprietors  or  patentees,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
the  aQors,  in  dift'erent  divilions  proportioned  to  their  merit. 

*  Wright  fays  in  h\s  Hijicria  Hifirionica  that  he  had  been  aflured  by 
an  old  aftor,  that  "  for  feveral  years  next  after  the  Reftoration  every 
whole  Aarer  in  Mr.  Hart's  company,  [that  is,  the  King's  fervants,} 
got  loool.  f.er  ann.'"  But  his  informer  was  undoubtedly  miftaken,  as 
is  proved  by  the  petition  or  memorial  printed  below,  (feen.  9.)  and 
by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  ftatement  of  Thomas  Killigrew's  profits.  If 
every  whole  fliarer  had  got  locol.  per  ann.  then  the  annual  receipts 
muft  have  been  near  1500CI.  In  1743,  after  Mr.  Garrick  had  ap- 
peared, the  theatre  of  Drury-lane  did  not  receive  more  than  150C0I. 
fer  anr, 

9  Gildon  in  \\\%  Laios  of  Poetry,  8vo.  1721,  obferves,  that  "  after 
the  Reftoration,  when  the  two  houfes  ftruggled  for  the  favour  of  the 
town,  the  taking  pcets  were  fecured  to  either  fcoufe  by  a  fort  of  re- 
taining fee,  which  feldom  or  never  amounted  to  more  than  forty 
ihillings  a  week,  nor  was  that  of  any  long  continuance."  He  appeais 
to  have  under-rated  their  profits  ;  but  the  fail  to  which  he  alludes  is 
inconteftably  proved  by  the  following  paper,  which  remained  long  in 
the  hands  of  the  Killigrew  family,  and  is  now  in  the  poflelficn  of  Mr. 
Reed  of  Staple-Inn,  by  whom  it  was  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
fome  years  ago.  The  fuperfcription  is  loft,  but  it  was  probably  ad- 
drefled  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  the  King,  about  the  year  1678  : 

**  Whereas  upon  Mr.  Diyden's  binding  himfelf  to  write  three  playes 
a  yeere,  hee  the  faid  Mr,  Dryden  was  admitted  and  continued  as  a 
lharer  in  the  king's  playhoufe  for  diverfe  years,  and  received  for  his 
fsare  ar.d  a  quarter  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  cammumbui  annis ; 

but 
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In  a  paper  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  July  11,  1662, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  fubfequent  page,  he  Hates  the 

but  though  he  received  the  moneys,  we  received  not  the  playes,  not 
one  in  a  yeare.  After  which,  the  houfe  being  burnt,  the  company  in 
bijilding  another  contradled  great  debts,  fo  that  (hares  fell  much  more 
ot"  what  they  were  formerly.  Thereupon  Mr.  Dryden  complaming  to 
the  company  df  his  want  of  proffit,  the  company  was  fo  kind  to  him 
that  they  not  only  did  not  prefle  him  for  the  playes  which  he  fo  engaged 
to  write  for  them,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  beforehand,  but  they 
did  alfo  at  his  earneft  requeft  give  him  a  third  day  for  his  laft  new  play 
called  All  for  Ls-ye  ;  and  at  the  receipt  of  the  money  of  the  faid  third 
day,  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  guift,  and  a  particular  kindnefle  of  the 
company.  Yet  notwithftanding  this  kind  proceeding,  Mr.  Dryden 
has  now,  jointly  with  Mr.  Lee,  (who  was  in  penlion  with  us  to  the  laft 
day  of  our  playing,  and  fiiall  continue,)  written  a  play  called  Oedipus, 
and  given  it  to  the  Duke's  company,  contrary  to  his  faid  agreement, 
his  promife,  and  all  gratitude,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  almoft  un- 
doing of  the  company,  they  being  the  only  poets  remaining  to  us.  Mr, 
Crowne,  being  under  the  like  agreement  with  the  duke's  houfe,  writt 
a  play  called  The  Defiru8ion  of  Jerujalem,  and  being  forced  by  their 
refulall  of  it,  to  bring  it  to  us,  the  faid  company  compelled  us,  after 
the  fti.dying  of  it,  and  a  vaft  expence  in  fcenes  and  cloathes,  to  buy 
oft' their  clayme,  by  paying  all  the  penlion  he  had  received  from  thera, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  paid  by  the  king's  com- 
pany, beHdes  neere  forty  pounds  he  the  faid  Mr.  Crowne  paid  out  of 
his  owne  pocket. 

Thefe  things  confidered,  if,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Dryden's  faid 
agreement,  "promife,  and  moneys  freely  given  him  for  his  faid  laft  new 
play,  and  the  many  titles  we  have  to  his  writings,  this  play  be  judge4 
away  from  us,  we  muft  fubmit. 

Charles  Killigrew. 
(Signed)  Charles  Hart. 

Rich.  Burt. 
Cardell  Goodman, 
Mic.  Mohun." 

It  has  been  thought  very  extraordinary  that  Dryden  Ihould  enter  in- 
to a  contradt  to  produce  three  new  plays  every  year  ;  and  undoubtedly 
that  any  poet  fliould  formally  Jilpulate  that  his  genius  fhould  be  thus 
produftive,  is  extraordinary.  But  the  exertion  itfelf  was  in  the  laft 
age  not  uncommon.  In  ten  years,  from  the  death  of  Beaumont  in 
1615  to  the  year  1625,  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  Fletcher 
produced  near  thirty  plays.  Maflinger  between  1623  and  1638  brought 
out  nearly  the  fame  number  j  and  Shirley  in  fifteen  years  furniflred 
various  theatres  with  forty  plays.  Thomas  Heywood  was  ftill  more 
rrolifick. 

L  4  emolument 
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emolument  which  Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew  then  derived 
(from  his  two  fhares  and  three  quarters,)  at  j^ip.  6.  o. 
fer  week  ;  according  to  which  llatement  each  lhare  in 
the  king's  company  produced  but  two  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  ten  Ihiilings  a  year.  In  Sir  William  D'Avenant's 
company,  from  the  time  their  new  theatre  was  opened  in 
Portugal-row  near  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  (April  1662,)  the 
total  receipt  (after  deducing  the  nightly  charges  of 
men  hirelings  and  other  cuftomary  expences,")  was 
divided  into  fifteen  fhares,  of  which  it  was  agreed  by 
articles  previoufly entered  into',  that  ten  fhould  belong 
toD'Avenant;  viz.  two  *^  towards  the  houfe-rent,  build- 
ings, fcaflblding,  and  making  of  frames  for  fcenes  ; 
one  for  a  provifion  of  habits,  properties,  and  fcenes,  for 
a  fupplement  of  the  find  theatre  ;  and  feven  to  maintain 
all  the  women  that  are  to  perform  or  reprefent  women's 
parts,  in  tragedies,  comedies,  &c.  and  in  confideration 
of  eredling  and  eflablifhing  his  adors  to  be  a  company, 
and  his  pains  and  expences  for  that  purpofe  for  many 
years."  The  other  five  fhares  were  divided  in  various 
proportions  among  the  refl  of  the  troop. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to  it  is  ftated  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  that  D'Avenant  drew  from  thefe  ten  fhares 
two  hundred  pounds  a  week  and  if  that  flatement  was 
correal,  each  fhare  in  his  playhoufe  then  produced  annu- 
ally fix  hundred  pounds,  fuppofmg  the  ading  feafon  to 
have  then  lafled  for  thirty  weeks. 

Such  were  the  emoluments  of  the  theatre  foon  after  the 
Reftoration  ;  which  I  have  flated  here,  from  authentick 
documents,  becaufe  they  may  affifl  us  in  our  conje6lui;es 
concerning  the  profits  derived  from  flage-exhibitions  at 
a  more  remote  and  darker  period. 

From  the  prices  of  admifTion  into  our  ancient  theatres 
in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  I  formerly  conjedured  that  about  twenty  pound's 
was  a  confiderable  receipt  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe 
theatre,  on  any  one  day;  and  my  conjedure  is  now  con- 
firmed by  indifputable  evidence.    In  fair  Henry  Her- 


'  Thcfe  artides  will  be  found  in  a  fubfequent  page. 
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"bert's  Office-book  I  find  the  following  curious  notices  on 
this  fubjedl,  under  the  year  162S  : 

**  The  kinges  conipany  with  a  generall  confent  and 
alacritye  have  given  mee  the  benefitt  of  too  dayes  in  the 
yeare,  the  one  in  fummer,  thother  in  winter,  to  bee 
taken  out  of  the  fecond  daye  of  a  revived  playc,  att  my 
owne  choyfe.  The  houfekeepers  have  likewyfe  given 
their  ftiares,  their  dayly  charge  only  deducted,  which 
comes  to  fome  2I,  5s.  this  25  May,  1628. 

**  The  benefitt  of  the  firll  day,  being  a  very  unfea- 
fonable  one  in  refped;  of  the  weather,  comes  but  unto 
^.4.15.0." 

This  agreement  fubfifted  for  five  years  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  ten  benefits, 
the  moll  profitable  of  which  produced  feventeen  pounds, 
and  ten  lliillings,  net,  on  the  22d  of  Nov.  1628,  when 
Fletcher's  Cujiom  of  the  Country  was  performed  at  Black- 
friars ;  and  the  leaft  emolument  which  he  received  was 
on  the  reprefentation  of  a  play  which  is  not  named,  at 
the  Globe,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1632,  which  pro- 
duced only  the  fum  of  one  pound,  and  five  {hillings, 
after  deducing  from  the  total  receipt  in  each  inftance 
the  nightly  charge  above  mentioned.  I  fhall  give  below 
the  receipt  taken  by  him  on  each  of  the  ten  perfor- 
mances ;  from  which  it  appears  that  his  clear  profit  at 
an  average,  on  each  of  his  nights,  was  jf.  8.  19.  4.* 
and  the  total  nightly  receipt  was  at  an  average— 
£.11.  4.  4, 

On 

a  i6a8.  May  25,  [the  play  not  named,] 4.    15.  o. 

*<  The  benefitt  of  the  winters  day,  being  the  fecond  day 
of  an  old  play  called  The  Cujlome  of  the  Cuntrye,  came  to 
£.  17.  10.  o.  this  22  of  Nov.  1628.    From  the  Kinges 
company  att  the  Biaclcfryers, 
1629.     **  The  benefitt  of  the  fummers  day  from  the  kinges  company 
being  brought  mee  by  Blagrave,  upon  the  play  oiTbe  Fropbetejs, 
comes  to,  this  21  of  July,  1629, — 7-  o. 

"  The  benefitt  of  the  winters  day  from  the  kinges  company 
being  brought  mee  by  Blagrave,  upon  the  play  of  The  Moore  of 
Venife,  comes,  this  22  of  Nov.  1629,  unto — ^^.9.    16.  o. 
5630.      \_No  piay  this  fummer ^  on  account  of  the  plague.'^ 

*'  Received  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Lowins,  in  the  name  of  their 
company,  for  the  benefitt  of  my  winter  day,  upon  the  fecond 
Vol.  1.  Part  H,  *h  5  day 
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On  the  30th  of  October,  1633,  the  managers  of  the 
king's  company  agreed  to  pay  him  the  fixed  fum  of  ten 

pounds 

day  of  Ben  Jonfon's  play  of  Every  man  in  bis  humour^  this  l8 
of  February,  1630,  [1630-31] — £'^2'    4«  o. 

1631.  **  Received  of  Mr.  Shanke,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  company, 
for  the  benefitt  of  their  fummer  day,  upon  yC  fecond  daye  of 
Richard  Secondcy  at  the  Globe,  this  12  of  June,  1631,— 
^.5.    6.  6. 

**  Received  of  Mr.  Blagrave,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  company, 
for  the  benefitt  of  my  winter  day,  taken  upon  The  Alcbemijie, 
this  1  of  Decemb.  163!) — £•  ^7>'  °* 

1632.  **  Received  for  the  lummer  day  of  the  kings  company  y^  6 
Novemb.  1632, — 1.    5.  o. 

Received  for  the  winter  day  upon  l^he  JVild  goojccbaje,  y* 
fame  day,— ^.  1 5.    o.  o. 

1633.  *'  R.  of  y€  kings  company,  for  my  fummers  day,  by  Blagrave, 

the  6  of  June  1633,  y^  lomme  of,^.  4.    10.  O. 

I  likewife  find  the  following  entry  in  this  book: 

<*  Received  of  Mr.  Bertfielde,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  company, 
for  a  gratuity  for  ther  liberty  gaind  unto  them  of  playinge,  upon  the 
ceflation  of  the  plague,  this  10  of  June,  163 1,—^.  3.  10.  o."—"  This 
(Sir  Henry  Herbert  adds)  was  taken  upon  Pericles  at  the  Globe." 

In  a  copy  of  a  play  called  A  Game  at  Cbefsy  1624,  which  was  for- 
merly in  poffeflion  of  Thomas  Pearfon,  Efq.  is  the  following  memo- 
randum in  an  old  hand  :  **  After  nine  days,  wherein  I  have  heard 
fome  of  the  adlors  fay  they  took  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  Spaniih 
faftion,  being  prevalent,  got  it  fupprelTed,  and  the  author  Mr.  Thomas 
Middleton  committed  to  prifon."  According  to  this  ftatement,  they 
received  above  166I.  12s.  on  each  performance.  The  foregoing  extradls 
(hew,  that  there  is  not  even  a  femblance  of  truth  in  this  Itory.  In  the 
year  168  when  the  London  theatres  were  much  enlarged,  and  the 
prices  of  admiflion  greatly  increafed,  Shadwell  received  by  his  third 
day  on  the  reprefentation  of  The  Squire  of  Alfatiaf  only  1 30I.  which 
Downes  the  prompter  fays  was  the  greateft  receipt  had  been  ever  taken 
at  Drury-lane  playhoufe  at  fingle  prices.    Rofcius  Ang/icanusy  p.  41. 

The  ufe  of  Arabick  figures  has  often  occafioned  very  grofs  errors 
to  pafs  current  in  the  world.  I  fuppofe  the  utmoft  receipt  from  the 
performance  of  Middleton's  play  for  nine  days,  (if  it  was  performed 
often,)  could  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
To  the  fum  of  1 50I.  which  perhaps  this  old  adtor  had  feen  as  the  profit 
made  by  this  pLy,  his  fancy  or  his  negligence  added  a  cipher,  and 
thus  made  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  play  of  Holland's  Leaguer  was  afted  fix  days  fucceflively  at 
Salllbury  Court,  in  December  163 1,  and  yet  Sir  Henry  Herbert  received 
on  account  of  the  fix  reprefentations  but  ore  pound  nineteen  Jhillings,  in 
virtue  of  the  nintb  ihare  which  he  polfefied  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
4.  that 
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pounds  every  Chriftmas,  and  the  fame  fum  at  Mid- 
fummer,  in  lieu  of  his  two  benefits,  which  fums  they 
regularly  payM  him  from  that  time  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  wars. 

From  the  receipts  on  thefe  benefits  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  prices  were  lower  at  the  Globe  theatre,  and  that 
therefore,  though  it  was  much  larger  than  the  winter 
theatre  at  Biackfriars,  it  did  not  produce  a  greater  fum 
of  money  on  any  reprefentation.    If  we  fuppofe  twenty 
pounds,  clear  of  the  nightly  charges  already  mentioned, 
to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  receipt  at  either  of  thefe 
houfes,  and  that  this  fum  was  in  our  poet's  time  divided 
into  forty  lhares,  of  which  fifteen  were  appropriated  to 
the  houfekeepers  or  proprietors,  three  to  the  purchafe  of 
copies  of  new  plays,  ftage-habits,  &c.  and  twenty-two 
to  the  adors,  then  the  performer  who  had  two  (hares 
on  the  reprefentation  of  each  play,  received,  when  the 
theatre  was  thus  fuccefsful,  twenty  fniliings.    But  fup- 
pofing  the  average  nightly  receipt  (after  dedufting  the 
nightly  expences)  to  be  about  nine  pounds,  which  we 
have  feen  to  be  the  cafe,  then  his  nightly  dividend 
would  be   but  nine  (hillings,  and  his  weekly  profit, 
if  they  played  five  times  a  week,  two  pounds  five 
{hillings.   The  adting  feafon,  I  believe,  at  that  time 
lafted  forty  weeks.     In  each  of  the  companies  then 
fubfifting  there  were  about  twenty  perfons,  fix  of  whom 
probably  were  principal,  and  the  others  fubordinate  ;  fo 
that  we  may  fuppofe  tn^JO  Jhares  to  have  been  the  reward  of 
a  principal  aftor  ;  fix  of  the  fecond  clafs  perhaps  enjoyed 
a  whole  fhare  each ;  and  each  of  the  remaining  eight 
half  a  fhare.  On  all  thefe  data,  I  think  it  may  be  fafely 
concluded,  that  the  performers  of  the  firft  clafs  did  not 
derive  from  their  profelTion  more  than  ninety  pounds 
a  year  at  the  utmoll^.   Shakfpcare,  Heminge,  Condell, 

Burbadge, 

that  houfe.  Suppofing  there  were  twenty-one  fhares  divided  among 
the  adtors,  the  piece,  though  performed  with  fuch  extraordinary  fuc- 
cefs,  did  not  produce  more  than  fix  pounds  ten  Jhillings  each  night, 
exclufive'  of  the  occafional  nightly  charges  already  mentioned. 

J  **  The  verye  hyerlings  of  fome  of  our  plaiers,"  [i.  e.  men  oc- 
caConally  hired  by  the  night]  fays  Stephen  Goffon  in  the  year  1579, 

which 


V 
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Burbadge,  Lcwin,  and  Taylor,  had  without  doubt  other 
lhares  as  proprietors  or  leal'eholders ;  but  what  the  dif^ 
ferent  proportions  were  which  each  of  them  pofl'efled  in 
that  right,  it  is  now  impoirible  to  afcertain.  According 
to  the  fuppofition  already  ftated,  that  fifteen  ftiares  out  of 
forty  were  appropriated  to  the  proprietors,  then  was  there 
on  this  accountafum  of  fixhundred  and  feventy-fivepounds 
annually  to  be  divided  among  them.  Our  poet,  as  author, 
actor,  and  proprietor,  probably  received  from  the  theatre 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. —  Having  after  a 
very  long  fearch  lately  diicovered  the  will  of  Mr. 
Heminge,  I  hoped  to  have  derived  from  it  fome  infor- 
mation on  this  fubjedl ;  but  I  was  difappointed.  He 
indeed  more  than  once  mentions  his  feveral  parts  or 
fi^ares  held  by  leaj'e  iu  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  play^ 
bouj'es^  \  but  ufes  no  expreflion  by  which  the  value  of 
«ach  of  thcfe  {hares  can  be  afcertained.  His  books  of 
account,  whicli  he  appears  to  have  regularly  kept,  and 
U'hich,  he  fays,  will  Ihew  that  his  ihares  yielded  him 

a  good  yearly  profi,'*'  will  probably,  if  they  fhall  ever 
be  found,  throw  much  light  on  our  early  llage  hiiiory. 

Thus  Icanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus  and  ac- 
commodations of  cur  ancient  theatres,  on  which  thofe 
dramas  were  fiiiu  exhibited,  that  have  fince  engaged  the 
attention  of  fo  many  learned  men,  and  delighted  fo 
many  thoufand  fpedators.  Yet  even  then,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  of  that  age  5,  *«  dramatick  poefy  was  fo 

lively 

«  which  ftand  at  reverfion  of  vis.  by  the  weeke,  jet  under  gentle- 
mens  nofes  in  futes  of  filke.'*    Schi'Je  of  Abuje,  p.  22. 

Kart,  the  celebrated  iragedian,  after  the  Reftoration  had  but  three 
pr.uRds  a  week  as  an  oEi'.r,  that  is,  about  ninety  pounds  a  year  j  for  the 
ailing  feafon  did  not,  1  believe,  at  that  time  exceed  thirty  weeks  j  but 
lie  had  befides,  as  a  proprietor,  fix  {hillings  and  three-pence  every  day 
on  which  there  was  any  peiform-nce  at  the  king's  theatre,  which  pro- 
duced about  7^.56.  5.  o.  more.  Betterton  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century  had  not  more  than  five  pounds  a  week. 

•4  See  his  Will  in  a  fubfequent  page. 

5  Sir  George  Buc.  This  writer,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  wrote  an 
exprefs  treatife  concerning  the  Engliih  ftage,  which  was  never  print- 
ed,  and,  I  fear,  is  now  irrecoverably  loft.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Robert  Cottocj  I  hoped  to  h^ve  found  the  Manufcript  in  the  Cot- 

toniaa 
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lively  exprelTed  and  reprefented  on  the  publick  flages 
and  theatres  of  this  city,  as  Rome  in  the  au^e  of  her 
pomp  and  glory,  never  faw  it  better  performed  ;  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  action  and  ait,  not  of  the  coll  and  fumptu- 
oufnefs." 

Of  the  a£tors  on  whom  this  high  encomium  is  pro- 
nounced, the  original  performers  in  our  author's  plays 
were  undoubtedly  the  mofl  eminent.  The  following  is 
the  only  information  that  I  have  obtained  concerning 
them. 

tonian  library,  but  was  difappolnted,  "  Of  this  art,"  [the  dramatick] 
fays  Sir  George,  have  written  largely  Pf/rMs  Vi^criuif  &c.  as  it  were 
in  vaine  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  art,  befides  that  I  haveivr'ttin 
thereof  a  f  articular  treatife,"  The  third  Umverjlty  of  En  gland ,  printed 
originally  in  1615,  and  re-prlnted  at  the  end  of  Howes'  edition  of 
Stowe's  Ar.mlsf  folio,  1631,  p.  1082.  It  is  fingular  that  a  fimilar 
work  on  the  Roman  ftage,  written  by  Suetonius,  (De  SpcElaculis  it 
Qtrtamifiibus  Romaroruni,)  has  a\{o  penihed.  Some  little  account  of 
their  fcenery,  and  of  t!ie  feparation  of  the  mimes  and  pantomimes 
from  comedies,  in  which  they  were  originally  introduced,  are  the 
only  particulars  of  this  treatife  that  have  been  preferved  j  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Serviiis,  and  Diomedes  the  grammarian.  The  latter 
fragment  is  curious,  as  it  exhibits  an  early  proof  of  that  competition 
and  jeaioufy,  which,  from  the  firft  rife  of  the  ftage  to  the  prefent  time, 
has  dilturbed  the  peace  of  theatres  : 

"  Latinae  vero  comcediae  chorum  non  habent,  fed  duobus  tantura 
membris  conftant,  diverbio,  et  cantico.  Primis  autem  temporibus, 
ut  afferit  Tranquillus,  omnia  quas  in  fcena  verfantur,  in  como?dia 
agebantur.  Nam  Pantomlmus  et  Pithaules  et  Choraules  in  comcedia 
canebant.  Scd  quia  non  poterant  omnia  fimul  apud  omnes  artifices 
pariter  excellere,  fi  qui  erant  inter  ailores  comoediarum  pro  facultate 
et  arte  potiores,  principatum  fibi  artificii  vindicabant.  Sic  fadlum  eft, 
ut  nolentibus  cedere  Mimis  in  artificio  fuo  cceteris,  feperatio  fieret  re- 
liquorum.  Nam  dum  potiores  inferioribus,  qui  in  omni  ergafterio 
erant,  fervire  dedignabantur,  feipfos  a  comcedia  feparaverunt :  ac  fie 
fadlum  eft,  ut,  exemplo  femei  fumpto,  unufquifque  artis  fuae  rem  ex- 
equi  casperit,  neque  in  comcediam  venire." 

Grammatica  lingua  AuBons  Antiquif  Putfchii,  p.  489. 
Hanov.  1605. 

I  have  fald  in  a  former  page  (47)  that  I  believed  Sir  George  Buc 
died  foon  after  the  year  1622,  and  1  have  fince  found  my  conjedlurt; 
confirmed.  He  died,  as  I  learn  from  one  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  pa- 
jE)«rs,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1623. 


Names 
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Names   of  the   Original  Actors  in  the 
Plays  of  Shakspeare, 

From  the  folio,  1623. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

Having  now  once  more  occafion  to  mention  out 
poet,  I  lhall  take  this  opportunity  to  corredt  an  error 
into  which  I  fufpedl  I  have  fallen,  in  a  note  on  the 
Account  of  his  Life  ;  and  to  add  fuch  notices  as  I  have 
obtained  relative  either  to  him  or  his  friends,  lince  that 
Account  was  printed  off ;  to  which  the  prelent  article  is 
intended  as  a  fupplement. 

The  words  in  our  poet's  will,  "  Provided  that  if  fuch 
Kufband  as  Hie  lhail  at  the  end  of  the  faid  three  years 
be  married  unto,'*  &c.  feemed  to  me  to  afford  a  pre* 
fumptive  proof  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  made  his  will, 
did  not  know  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Judith, 
(the  perfon  there  fpoken  of,)  which  had  been  celebrated 
about  a  month  before  :  a  circumftance,  however,  which, 
even  when  I  Hated  it,  appeared  to  me  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  highly  improbable.  On  further  confideration 
I  am  convinced  that  I  was  miftaken,  and  that  the  words 
above-cited  were  intended  to  comprehend  her  then 
hufband,  and  any  other  to  whom  within  three  years  ihe 
might  be  married.  The  word  difcharge  in  the  bequeft 
to  Judith,  which  had  efcaped  my  notice, — "  One  hun- 
dred pounds  in  difcharge  of  her  marriage  portion,"— 
Ihews  that  he  muft  have  been  apprized  of  this  marriage, 
and  that  he  had  previoufly  co-venanted  to  give  her  that 
fum. 


In  the  tranfcript  of  the  inftrument  by  which  a  coat  of 
arms  was  granted  in  1599  to  John  Shakfpeare,  our 
poet's  father  ^,  the  original  has  been  followed  with  a 

»  Vd.L  Parti,  p.  182. 

fcrupulous 
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fcrupulous  fidelity ;  but  on  perufing  the  rough  draughts 
of  the  former  grant  of  arms  in  1596,  I  am  fatisfied  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  later  grant,  in  which  the^  fol- 
lowing unintelligible  paragraph  is  found  : 

Wherefore  being  folicited,  and  by  credible  report 
informed,  that  John  Shakfpeare,  now  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  in  the  counte  of  Warwick,   gent,  whofe  pa- 
great  grandfather 
late 

rent  a  and  ^  anteceflbr  for  his  faithefuU  and  approved 
fervice  to  the  late  moft  prudent  prince,  king  Henry  VII. 
of  famous  memorie,  was  advaunced  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, geven  to  him  in  thole  parts  of  Warwickfliere, 
where  they  have  continewed  by  fome  defcents  in  good 
reputation  and  credit,"  &c. 

On  reviewing  this  inftrument,  it  appeared  not  very 
eafy  to  afcertain  who  the  perfon  here  alluded  to  was,  if 
only  one  was  meant ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the 
great  grandfather  of  John  Shakfpeare  lliould  have  been 
his  late  or  immediate  predeceffor  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
vjovdiparenty  which,  unlefs  it  means  relation  in  general,  is 
as  unintelligible  as  the  reft.  On  examining  the  two  rough 
draughts  of  the  grant  of  arms  to  John  Shakfpeare  in 
1596,  I  found  that  in  one  of  thefe,  (apparently  the  more 
perfeft  of  the  two,)  the  correfponding  words  run  thus : 
*  *  —  whofe  parents  and  late  antecejjors  nvere  for  their  valour 
and  faithful  fervices  to  the  late  moft  prudent  prince  king 
Henry  VJ I."  &c.  In  the  other  thus:  — whofe 
rents  [and]  late  antecefTors  for  their  faithful  and  valiant 
fervice,"  &c.  The  word  their  is  in  this  paper  oblite- 
rated, and /^/V  written  over  it ;  and  over  antecejjors  the 
yNovd  grandfather  is  written.  The  draughtfman  however 
forgot  to  draw  a  line  through  the  word  for  which  grand- 
father was  to  be  fubftituted.  He  evidently  was  in  doubt 
which  of  the  two  expreflions  he  fhould  retain  ;  but  we 
may  prefume  he  meant  to  rejedl  the  words  **  — nuhofe 
parents  and  late  antecejforsy'*  and  to  fubftitute  inftead  of 
them,      — w^o(t  grandfather  for  his  y''  &c. 

In  the  grant  of  1599,  we  have  feen,  the  words  origi- 
nally Hood,  " — w)[io{t  parent  and  antecejfor  nvas,^^  and 
the  words  great  grandfather  and  late  are  interlineations. 

The 
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The  writer  forgot  to  erafe  the  original  words,  but  un» 
doubtedly  he  did  not  mean  that  both  thofe  and  the  fub» 
ilituted  words  fliould  be  retained,  but  that  the  paragraph 
lliould  lland  thus  :  — whofe  great  grandfather  for  his 
faithful  and  approved  fervice,'*  &:c.   and,  inftead  of 

great  grandfather the  earlier  inllrument  induces  mC 
to  think  that  he  ought  to  have  written,  **  — whofe  late 
grandfather." 

A  minute  examination  of  thefe  inftruments  led  me  to 
inquire  what  grounds  the  heralds  had  for  their  alFertion 
that  our  poet's  ancedor  had  been  rewarded  by  a  grant  of 
lands  from  king  Henry  the  Seventh.  But  it  fhould  feem 
that  they  were  fatisfied  with  very  flight  evidence  of  this 
fadl ;  for  after  a  very  careful  examination  in  the  chapel 
of  the  RoUs^,  from  the  beginning  to  the  endof  that  reign, 
it  appears,  that  no  fuch  grant  was  made.  If  any  fuch 
had  been  made  by  that  king,  out  of  the  forfeited  eftates 
of  the  adherents  of  king  Richard  the  Third,  or  other- 
wife,  it  muft  have  paffed  the  great  feal,  and  would  have 
been  on  record.  As  therefore  it  is  not  found  on  the 
rolls,  we  may  be  afTured  that  no  fuch  grant  was  made. 
However,  from  the  words  of  the  early  inttruments  in  the 
heralds-office,  which  have  been  already  quoted,  **  —  for 
his  faithful  and  'valiant  fervice,"  &c.  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  our  poet's  great  grandfather  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  Bofworth  field  on  the  fide  of  king  Henry,  and 
that  he  was  rewarded  for  his  military  fervices  by  the 
bounty  of  that  parfimonious  prince,  though  not  with  a 
grant  of  lands. 

Mr.  Rowe  in  his  account  of  our  poet's  father  has  faid 
that  he  had  ten  children.  From  the  Regifter  of  the 
parilh  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  it  appears,  that  ten  chil- 
dren of  John  Shakfpeare  v/ere  baptized  there  between 

7  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  politenefs 
of  Mr.  Kipling  of  the  Rolls-office,  who  permitted  every  examination 
which  I  defired,  to  be  made  in  the  venerable  repofitory  under  his 
care  ;  and,  with  a  liberality  feldom  found  in  publick  offices,  would  not 
accept  of  the  accuftomed  tee,  for  any  learch  which  tended  to  throw 
a  light  on  the  hiftory  of  our  great  dramatick  poet. 

4  the 
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the  year  1558,  when  the  regifter  commenced,  and  the 
year  1591.  If  tlierefore  they  were  all  the  children  of 
our  poet's  father,  Mr.  Rowe's  account  is  inaccurate ; 
for  our  poet  had  a  filler  named  Margaret,  born  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Regifter.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  in  fo  numerous  a  family  not 
one  of  the  fons  Ihould  have  been  baptized  by  the  chriftian 
name  of  old  Mr.  Shakfpearc.  T  now  therefore  believe 
(though  I  was  formerly  of  a  different  opinion)  that  our 
poet's  eldeft  brother  bore  his  father's  chriftian  name, 
John  ;  and  that,  like  their  eldeft  iifter,  Margaret,  he 
was  born  before  the  regifter  commenced.  If  this  was 
the  cafe,  then  without  doubt  the  three  children  who 
were  born  between  March  ii^88  and  September  1591, 
Urfula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip,  were  the  ilTue  of  this 
younger  John,  by  his  fecond  wife,  whofe  chriftian  name 
was  Mary ;  and  the  real  number  of  the  children  of  our 
poet's  father  was  nine.  This  Mary  Shakfpeare  died  in 
1608,  and  is  defcribed  as  a  widow.  If  therefore  (he 
was  the  wife  of  John  Shakfpeare  the  younger,  then  mull 
he  have  died  before  that  year. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  one  Mofely,  a  mafter-brick- 
layer,  who  ufuafly  worked  with  his  men,  being  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  the  fifth  defcendant  in  a 
direft  line  from  our  poet's  fifter,  Joan  Hart,  to  new-tile 
the  old  houfe  at  Stratford  in  which  Mr.  Hart  lives,  and 
in  which  our  poet  was  born,  found  a  very  extraordinary 
manufcript  between  the  rafters  and  the  tiling  of  the 
houfe.  It  is  a  fmall  paper-book  confifting  of  five  leaves 
ftitched  together.  It  had  originally  confifted  of  fix 
leaves,  but  unluckily  the  firft  was  wanting  when  the 
book  was  found.  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  afcertain 
the  authenticity  of  this  manufcript,  and  after  a  very 
careful  inquiry  am  perfeftly  fatisfied  that  it  is  genuine. 

The  writer,  John  Shakfpeare,  calls  it  his  ^/7/;  but 
it  is  rather  a  declaration  of  his  faith  and  pious  refolu- 
tions.  Whether  it  contains  the  religious  fentiments  of 
our  poet's  father  or  elder  brother,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine. The  handwriting  is  undoubtedly  not  fo  an- 
cient as  that  ujually  written  about  the  year  1600;  but 

Vol.  L  Fart  II,  *M  I  have 
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I  have  now  before  me  a  manufcript  written  by  Alleyrt 
the  player  at  various  times  between  1599  and  1614, 
and  another  by  Forde,  the  dramatick  poet,  in  1606,  in 
nearly  the  fame  handwriting  as  that  of  the  manufcript 
an  queftion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  Vicar  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, at  my  requeft  endeavoured  to  find  ottt 
Mr.  Mofely,  to  examine  more  particularly  concerning 
this  manufcript ;  but  he  died  about  two  years  ago.  His 
daughter,  however,  who  is  now  living,  and  Mr.  Hart» 
who  is  alfo  living  and  now  fixty  years  old,  perfectly  well 
remember  the  finding  of  this  paper.  Mofely  fome  time 
after  he  had  found  it,  gave  it  to  Mr,  Peyton,  an  alder- 
man of  Stratford,  who  obligingly  tranfmitted  it  to  me 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davenport.  It  is  proper  ta 
ebferve  that  the  finder  of  this  relique  bore  the  charadler 
of  a  very  honeft,  fober,  induftrious  man,  and  that  he 
neither  afked  nor  received  any  price  for  it ;  and  I  may 
alfo  add  that  its  contents  are  fuch  as  no  one  could  have 
thought  of  inventing  with  a  view  to  literary  impofition* 

If  the  injunction  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  it  (that 
it  fhould  be  buried  with  the  writer)  was  obferved,  then 
muft  the  paper  which  has  thus  fortuitoufly  been  recover- 
ed, have  been  a  copy,  made  from  the  original,  previous 
to  the  burial  of  John  Shaklpeare. 

This  extraordinary  will  confided  originally  of  four- 
teen articles,  but  the  firll  leaf  being  unluckily  wanting, 
I  am  unable  to  afcertain  either  its  date  or  the  particular 
occafion  on  which  it  was  written;  both  of  which  proba- 
bly the  firft  article  would  have  furnilhed  us  with.  Jfit 
was  written  by  our  poet's  father,  John  Shakfpeare,  then 
it  was  probably  drawn  up  about  the  year  1600;  if  by 
his  brother,  it  perhaps  was  dated  fome  time  between 
that  year  and  r6o8,  when  the  younger  John  Ihould  feem 
to  have  been  dead. 


IIL 

«c  #  #  #  #  at  leaft  fpiritually,  in  will  adoring  and 
moft  humbly  befeeching  my  faviour,  that  he  will  be 
pleafed  to  affift  me  in  fo  dangerous  a  voyage,  to  defend 
Hie  from  the  fnares  and  deceites  of  my  infernall  ene- 
mies^ 
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tnles,  and  to  condudl  me  to  the  fecure  haven  of  his  eter- 
nal! bliffe. 

IV. 

"  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  proteft  that  I  will  alfo 
paiTe  out  of  this  life,  armed  with  the  laft  facrament  of 
extreme  undion  :  the  which  if  through  any  let  or  hin- 
drance I  fhould  not  then  be  able  to  have,  I  doe  now 
alfo  for  that  time  demand  and  crave  the  fame  ;  befeech- 
ing  his  divine  majelty  that  he  will  be  pleal'ed  to  anoynt 
my  fenfes  both  internall  and  exiernall  with  the  facred 
oyle  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  to  pardon  me  all  my  fins 
committed  by  feeing,  fpeaking,  feeling,  fmelling, 
hearing,  touching,  or  by  any  other  v/ay  whatfoever. 

*'  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent  proteft 
that  1  will  never  through  any  temptation  whatfoever 
defpaire  of  the  divine  goodnefs,  for  the  multitude  and 
greatnefs  of  myfinnes;  for  which  although  I  confe/Te 
that  I  have  deferved  hell,  yet  will  I  ftedfaftly  hope  in 
gods  infinite  mercy,  knowing  that  he  hath  heretofore 
pardoned  many  as  great  fmners  as  my  felf,  whereof  I 
have  good  warrant  fealed  with  his  facred  mouth,  in 
holy  writ,  whereby  he  pronouiiceth  that  he  is  not  come 
to  call  the  jull,  but  fmners. 

VI. 

I/em,  I  John  Shakfpear  do  proteft  that  I  do  not 
know  that  1  have  ever  done  any  good  worke  meritorious 
of  life  everlafting  :  and  if  I  have  done  any,  I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  done  it  with  a  great  deale  of  neg- 
ligence and  imperfedron ;  neither  ihould  I  have  been 
able  to  have  done  the  leaft  without  the  affiftance  of  his 
divine  grace.  Wherefore  let  the  devill  remain  confound- 
ed ;  for  [  doe  in  no  wife  prefume  to  merit  heaven  by 
fuch  good  workes  alone,  but  through  the  merits  and 
bloud  of  my  lord  and  faviour,  jefus,  flied  upon  the  crofe 
for  me  moil  miferable  fmner. 

VIL 

"  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  do  proteft  by  this  prefent 
writing,  that  I  will  patiently  endure  and  fuffer  all  kind 
«f  infirmity,  ficknefs,  yea  and  the  paine  of  death  it  felf : 
M  z  wherein 
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wherein  if  it  Ihould  happen,  which  god  forbid,  thst 
through  violence  of  paine  and  agony,  or  by  fubtility  of 
the  devill,  I  Ihould  fall  into  any  impatience  or  tempta- 
tion of  blafphemy,  or  murmuration  againft  god,  or  the 
catholike  faith,  or  give  any  figne  of  bad  example,  I 
do  henceforth,  and  for  that  prefent,  repent  me,  and  am 
moft  heartily  forry  for  the  fame  :  and  1  do  renounce  all 
the  evill  whatfoever,  which  I  might  have  then  done  or 
faid;  befeeching  his  divine  clemency  that  he  will  not 
forfake  me  in  that  grievous  and  paignefull  agony. 
VIII. 

*  *  Itemy  I  John  Shakfpear,  by  virtue  of  this  prefent  tef- 
tament,  I  do  pardon  all  the  injuries  and  offences  that 
any  one  hath  ever  done  unto  me,  either  in  my  reputation, 
life,  ^oods,  or  any  other  way  whatfoever;  befeeching 
fweet  jefus  to  pardon  them  for  the  fame :  and  I  do  defire, 
that  they  will  doe  the  like  by  me,  whome  I  have  offen- 
ded or  injured  in  any  fort  howfoever. 

IX. 

*'  Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  do  heere  protefl  that  I  do  ren- 
der infinite  thanks  to  his  divine  majefty  for  all  the  bene- 
fits that  I  have  received  as  well  fecret  as  manifeft,  &  in 
particular,  for  the  benefit  of  my  Creation,  Redemption, 
Sandification,  Confervation,  and  Vocation  to  the  holy 
knowledge  of  him  &  his  true  Catholike  faith :  but  above 
all,  for  his  fo  great  expectation  of  me  to  pennance, 
when  he  might  moil  juftly  have  taken  me  out  of  this  life, 
when  I  leaft  thought  of  it,  yea  even  then,  when  I  was 
plunged  in  the  durty  puddle  of  my  fmnes.  Bleffed  be 
therefore  and  praifed,  for  ever  and  ever,  his  infinite 
patience  and  charity. 

X. 

**  Item,  IJohn  Shakfpear  do  proteft,  that  I  am  willing, 
yea,  I  doe  infinitely  defire  and  humbly  crave,  that  of 
this  my  lail  will  and  te (lament  the  glorious  and  ever 
Virgin  mary,  mother  of  god,  refuge  and  advocate  of 
fmners,  (whom  I  honour  fpecially  above  all  other  faints,) 
may  be  the  chiefe  ExecutrefTe,  togeather  with  thefe 
other  faints,  my  patrons,  (faint  Winefride)  all  whome 

1 invocke 
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I  invocke  and  befeech  to  be  prefent  at  the  hour  of  my 
death,  that  ftie  and  they  may  comfort  me  with  their 
defired  prefence,  and  crave  of  fweet  Jefus  that  he  will 
receive  my  foul  into  peace. 

XL 

"  Ite7n,  In  virtue  of  this  prefent  writing,  IJohn  Shak- 
fpear  do  likevvife  moft  willingly  and  with  all  humility 
conftitute  and  ordaine  my  good  Angel,  for  Defender 
and  Protedour  of  my  foul  in  the  dreadful!  day  of  Judge- 
ment, when  the  linall  fentance  of  eternall  life  or  death 
lhall  be  difcufTed  and  given  ;  befeeching  him,  that,  as 
my  foule  was  appointed  to  his  cuftody  and  protetlion 
when  I  lived,  even  fo  he  will  vouchfafe  to  defend  the 
fame  at  that  houre,  and  conduct  it  to  eternall  blifs. 

XIL 

Itemy  I  John  Shakfpear  do  in  like  manner  pray  and 
befeech  all  my  dear  friends,  parents,  and  kinsfolks,  by 
the  bowels  of  our  Saviour  jefus  Chrift,  that  lince  it  is 
uncertain  what  lot  will  befall  me,  for  fear  notwith- 
ftanding  leafl:  by  reafon  of  my  finnes  I  be  to  pafs  and 
ftay  a  long  while  in  purgatory,  they  will  vouchfafe  to 
affift  and  fuccour  me  with  their  holy  prayers  and  fatil^ 
fadory  workes,  efpecially  with  the  holy  facrifice  of  the 
maffe,  as  being  the  moft  effeduall  meanes  to  deliver 
foules  from  their  torments  and  paines  ;  from  the  which, 
if  I  lhall  by  gods  gracious  goodnelTe  and  by  their  vertu- 
ous  workes  be  delivered,  I  do  promife  that  I  will  not  be 
ungratefuU  unto  them,  for  fo  great  a  beneiitt. 

XIIL 

"  Itenty  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  my  laft  will  and 
teftament  bequeath  my  foul,  as  foon  as  it  lhall  be  deliver- 
ed and  loofened  from  the  prifon  of  this  my  body,  to  be 
entombed  in  the  fweet  and  amorous  coffin  of  the  lide  of 
jefus  Chrift  ;  and  that  in  this  life-giveing  fepulcher  it 
may  reft  and  live,  perpetually  inclofed  in  that  eternall 
habitation  of  repofe,  there  to  blefie  for  ever  and  ever 
that  direfull  iron  of  the  launce,  which,  like  a  charge  in 
a  cenfore,  formes  fo  fweet  and  pleafanc  a  monument 
within  the  facred  breaft  of  my  lord  and  faviour, 

M  3  XIV. 
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XIV. 

"  Iterrty  laftly  IJohn  Shakfpear  doe  proteft,  that  I  wili 
willingly  accept  of  death  in  what  manner  foever  it  may 
befall  me,  conforming  my  will  unto  the  will  of  god;  ac- 
cepting of  the  fame  in  fatisfadion  for  my  finnes,  and 
giveing  thanks  unto  his  divine  majefty  for  the  life  he 
hath  bellowed  upon  me.  And  if  it  ple.ife  him  to  pro- 
long or  (horten  the  fame,  bleffed  be  he  alfo  a  thoufand 
thoufand  times ;  into  whofe  moil  holy  hands  I  commend 
my  foul  and  body,  my  life  and  death  :  and  I  befeech 
him  above  all  things,  that  he  never  permit  any  change 
to  be  made  by  me  John  Shakfpear  of  this  my  aforefaid 
will  and  teftament.  Amen. 

I  John  Shakfpear  have  made  this  prefent  writing  of 
protellation,  contefiion,  and  charter,  in  prefence  of  the 
blefTed  virgin  mary,  my  Angell  guardian,  and  all  the 
Celelliall  Court,  as  witneiTes  hereunto :  the  which  my 
meaning  is,  that  it  be  of  fail  value  now  prefently  and 
for  ever,  with  the  force  and  vertue  of  teftament,  codi- 
cill,  and  donation  in  caufe  of  death  ;  confirming  it  anew, 
being  in  perfeft  health  of  foul  and  body,  and  figned 
with  mine  own  hand  ;  carrying  alfo  the  fame  about  me; 
and  for  the  better  declaration  hereof,  my  will  and  inten- 
tion is  that  it  be  finally  buried  with  me  after  my  death. 

Pater  noftcr,  Ave  maria.  Credo. 
*'  jefu,  fon  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. 

Amen." 


Since  my  remarks  on  the  epitaph  faid  to  have  been 
made  by  Shakfpeare  on  John  o'Comb,  were  printed,  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  manufcript  papers  of  Mr.  Au- 
brey, preferved  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  at  Oxford, 
might  throw  fome  light  on  that  fubjedl.  Mr.  Aubrey 
was  born  in  the  year  1625,  or  1626  ;  and  in  1642  was 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
Oxford.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1662  eleded  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  about  the  year 
1700.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  his  literary  attain- 
ments 
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jRcnts  were  confiderable ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  good 
pares,  of  much  learning  and  great  application  ;  a  good 
Latin  poet,  an  excellent  naturalift,  and,  what  is  more 
material  to  our  prefent  obje£t,  a  great  lover  of  and  inde- 
fatigable fearcher  into  antiquities.  That  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  is  afcer- 
tained  by  the  works  which  he  has  publifhed,  the  cor- 
refpondei^ce  which  he  held  with  many^eminent  men,  and 
the  collections  which  he  left  in  manufcript,  and  which 
are  now  repofited  in  the  Alhmolcan  Mufeum.  Among 
thefe  cclledions  is  a  curious  account  of  our  Englifli  poets 
and  many  other  writers.  While  Wood  was  preparing 
his  Atkente  OxonienJeSy  this  manufcript  was  lent  to  him, 
as  appears  from  many  queries  in  his  handwriting  in  the 
margin  ;  and  his  account  of  Milton,  with  whom  Aubrey 
was  intimately  acquainted,  is  (as  has  been  obferved  by 
Mr.  Warton)  literaly  tranfcribe^  from  thence.  Wood 
afterwards  quarreled  with  Mr.  Aubrey,  whom  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  Fajiiy  p.  262,  he  calls  his  friend^ 
and  on  whom  in  his  Hirtory  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford he  bellows  the  higheft  encomium*;  and,  after 
their  quarrel,  with  his  ul'ual  warmth,  and  in  his  loofe 
diftioni  he  reprefented  Aubrey  as  a  pretetider  to 
antiquities,  roving,  magottie-headed,  and  little  bet- 
ter than  crafed."  To  Wood  every  lover  of  antiquity 
and  literary  hillory  has  very  high  obligations;  and  in 
all  matters  of  fad  he  may  be  fafely  relied  on  ;  but 
his  opinion  of  men  and  things  is  of  little  value.  Ac- 
cording to  his  reprefentation.  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  a  man 
highly  eileemed  by  all  his  contemporaries,  was  "  a 
moil  vile  perfon,"  and  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  a 
prating,  clamorous,  turbulent  fellow."  The  virtu- 
ous and  learned  Dr.  John  Wallis,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Wood,  Vv'as  a  man  who  could  at  any  time  make  black 
white,  and  white  black,  for  his  own  ends,  and  who  had 

*  '<  Tranfinlflum  autem  nobis  eft  illud  epltaphium  a  viro  perhu- 
mano,  Johanne  Alberico,  vulgo  Aubrey,  Armigero,  hujus  collegii 
oHim  generofo  commenfali,  jam  vero  e  Regio  Societate,  Londini ;  viro 
in^uam,  tarn  bono,  tarn  benigno,  ut  publico  folum  commode,  nec  fibi 
omnino,  natus  efle  videatur."  Hiji*  etAntip  Univ»  Oxon*  Uii.  p.  297. 

M  4  a  ready 
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a  ready  knack  at  fophiftical  evafion*.**  How  Httfe 
his  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  is  to  be  trufted,  is 
alfo  evinced  by  his  account  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  South, 
whom,  being  offended  by  one  of  his  witticifms,  he  has 
grofsly  reviled'.  Whatever  Wood  in  a  peevifli  humour 
may  have  thought  or  faid  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  by  whofe  la- 
bours he  highly  profited,  or  however  fantaftical  Aubrey 
may  have  been  on  the  fubjedl  of  chemiftry  and  ghofts, 
his  character  for  veracity  has  never  been  impeached ; 
and  as  a  very  diligent  antiquarian,  his  teftimony  is 
worthy  of  attention  Mr.  Toland,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  certainly  a  better  judge  of  men 
than  Wood,  gives  this  charader  of  him :  **  Though  he 
was  extremely  fuperilitious,  or  feemed  to  be  fo,  yet  he 

WAS  A  VERY  HONEST  MAN,  AND  MOST  ACCURATE 
IN     HIS     ACCOUNT    OF     MATTERS     OF     FACT,  But 

the  facls  he  knew,  not  the  refledions  he  made,  were 
what  I  wanted'."  I  do  not  wilh  to  maintain  that  all 
his  accounts  of  our  Englifh  writers  are  on  thefe  grounds 
to  be  implicitly  adopted ;  but  it  feems  to  me  much 
more  realonable  to  queilion  fuch  parts  of  them  as  feern 
objeclionabie,  than  to  reject  them  altogether,  becaufe 
he  may  fomecimes  have  been  miltaken. 

He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  players,  and 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  poets  and  other  cele- 
brated writers  of  the  laft  age;  from  whom  undoubt^ 
edly  many  of  his  anecdotes  were  collefled.  Among 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  we  find  Hobbes,  Milton, 

*  Letter  from  Wood  to  Aubrey,  dated  Jan.  x6,  1689-90.  Mfs. 
Aubrey.  No.  15,  i/i  Muf.  Afhmol.  Oxon — Yet  in  the  preface  to  his 
Hijlory  of  the  Univerfuy  of  Oxfordy  he  defcribes  Dr.  Wallis  as  a  man— 
*•  erud'itione  pariter  et  bumanitate  prtfJiansJ'* 

e  "  Wood's  account  of  South  (fays  Mr.  Warton)  is  full  of  malici- 
ous refleftions  and  abufive  ftories :  the  occafion  of  which  was  this. 
Wood,  on  a  vifit  to  Dr.  South,  was  complaining  of  a  very  painful  and 
dangerous  fuppreflion  of  urine  ;  upon  which  South  in  his  witty  man- 
ner, told  him,  that,  *  if  he  could  not  make  ivater  he  muft  make  earth.* 
Wood  was  fo  provoked  at  this  unfeafonable  and  unexpedted  jeft,  that 
he  went  home  in  a  paflion,  and  -wrote  South's  Life."  Life  of  Ralph 
Bathurft,  p.  184.    Compare  Wood's  Atben.  Gxon.  II,  1041. 

'  Specimen  of  a  critical  hiftory  of  the  Cekick  religion,  &c.  p.  122. 

Dryden, 
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Dryden,  Ray,  Evelyn%  Aflimole,  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Dr.  Bathurft,  Bifliop  Skinner,  Dr.  Gale,  Sir  Joha 
Denham,  Sir  Bennet  Hofkyns,  (fon  of  John  Hofkyns, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poets  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  time,)  Mr.  Jofiah  Howe,  Toland,  and  many 
more^.  The  anecdotes  concerning  D'Avenant  in. 
Wood's  Athenee  Oxonienfcsy  which  have  been  print- 
ed in  a  former  page*,  were,  like  the  copious  and 
accurate  account  of  Milton,  tranfcribed  literally  from 
Aubrey's  papers.  What  has  been  there  fuggefted, 
(that  D'Avenant  was  Shakfpeare's  fon)  is  confirmed  by 
a  fubfequent  paflfage  in  the  Mf.  which  has  been  imper- 
feflly  obliterated,  and  which  Wood  did  not  print, 
though  in  one  of  his  own  unpublifhedmanufcripts  now  in 
the  Bodleian  library  he  has  himfelf  told  the  fame  ftory. 
The  line  which  is  imperfedly  obliterated  in  a  different 
ink,  and  therefore  probably  by  another  hand  than  that 
of  Aubrey,  tells  us,  (as  Mr.  Warton  who  has  been  able 
to  trace  the  words  through  the  obliteiation,  informs 
me,)  that  D'Avenant  was  Shakfpeare's  fan  by  the  hof- 
tefs  of  the  Crown  inn.  The  remainder  of  the  context 
confirms  this;  for  it  fays,  that  D'Avenant  was  proud 
of  being  thought  fo,  and  had  often  (in  his  cups)  owned 
the  report  to  be  true,  to  Butler  the  poet." — From  Dr. 
Bathuril,  Sir  Bennet  Hofkyns,  Lacy  the  player,  and 
others,  Aubrey  got  fome  anecdotes  of  Ben  Jonfon, 
which,  as  this  part  of  the  manufcript  has  not  been  pub- 
liflied,  I  fhall  give  below  5;  and  from  Dryden  and  Mr, 

William 

*  «  With  incredible  fatisfaftion  I  have  perufed  your  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  greatly  admire  both  your  induftry  in  un- 
dertaking fo  profitable  a  work,  and  your  judgment  in  the  je-veral  oL^ 
ffrvations  you  have  made*^  Letter  from  John  Evelyn,  Efq.  to  Mr. 
Aubrey,  prefixed  to  his  Antiquities  of  Surrey, 

5  Hobbes,  whofe  life  Aubrey  wrote,  was  born  in  1588,  Milton 
in  1608,  Dryden  in  1630,  Ray  in  1628,  Evelyn  in  1621,  AHimoIc 
in  1616,  Sir  W.  Dugdale  in  1606,  Dr.  Bathurft  in  i6zo,  Bifhop 
Skinner  in  1591,  Dr.  Gale  about  1630,  Sirjohn  Denham  in  161 5,  Sir 
Bennet  Hofkyns  (the  fon  of  John  Hofkyns,  Ben  Jonfon's  poetical  fa- 
ther, who  was  born  in  1^66,)  about  1600,  and  Mr.Jof.  Howe  in  i6n. 

4  Part  I.  p.  160,  n.  6. 

5  The  article  relative  to  this  poet  immediately  precedes  that  of 
^feakfpeare,  and  is  as  follows  s 

Mg, 
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William  Beefton,(fonof  Chriftopher  Beefton,  Shakfpeare's 
fellow-comedian,  who  was  a  long  time  manager  of  the 

Cockpit 

«  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  Poet  Laureat. 
»*  I  remember  when  I  was  a  Ichoiar  at  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  1646,  I 
heard  Mr.  Ralph  Bathurft  [now  Dean  of  Welles]  fay,  that  Ben: 
Johnfon  was  a  Warwyckfhire  man.  'Tis  agreed,  that  his  father  was 
a  minifter  ;  and  by  his  Epiftle  DD  of  E-very  Man  ■  ■  to  Mr.  W. 
Camden,  that  he  was  a  Weftminiier  fcholar,  and  that  Mr.  W.  Cam- 
den was  his  fchoolmafter.  His  mother,  after  his  father's  death, 
msrried  a  bricklayer,  and  'tis  g~rally  fayd  that  he  wrought  fome  time 
with  his  father-in-lawe,  &  p'ticularly  on  the  garden  wall  of  Lincoln's 
inne  next  to  Chancery  lane ;  &  that  a  knight,  a  bencher,  walking 
thro,  and  hearing  him  repeat  fome  Greeke  verfcs  out  of  Homer,  dif- 
courfmg  with  him  &  finding  him  to  have  a  witt  extraordinary,  gave 
him  fome  exhibition  to  maintain  him  at  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  — —  :  then  he  went  into  the  Lowe  countreys, 
and  fpent  fome  time,  not  very  long,  in  the  armie  ;  not  to  the  difgrace 
of  [ic],  as  you  may  find  in  his  Epigrames.  Then  he  came  into  Eng- 
land, &  adled  &  wrote  at  the  Green  Curtaine,  but  both  ill  j  a  kind 
of  Nurfcry  or  obfcure  play-houfe  fomewhere  in  the  fuburbs  (I  think 
towards  Shoreditch  or  Clarkenwell).    Then  he  undertooke  againe  to 

write  a  play,  &  did  hitt  it  admirably  well,  viz.  Every  Man  

which  was  his  firfl:  good  one.  Sergeant  Jo.  Hofkins  of  Hereford- 
(hire  was  his  Father^  I  remember  his  fonne  (Sir  Bennet  Hofkins, 
Baronet,  who  was  fomething  poetical  in  his  youth)  told  me, 
that  when  he  defned  to  be  adopted  his  fonne,  No,  fayd  he,  'tis 
honour  enough  for  me  to  be  your  brother  :  I  am  your  father's  fonne  ; 
'twas  he  that  polifhed  me:  I  doe  acknowledge  it.  Ke  was  [or  rather 
had  been]  of  a  clear  and  faire  fkin.  His  habit  was  very  plain.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Lacy  the  player  fay,  that  he  was  wont  10  weare  a  coate 
like  a  coachman's  coatc,  with  flitts  under  the  arm-pitts.  He  would 
many  times  exceede  in  drinke  :  Canarie  was  his  beloved  liquour  :  then 
he  would  tumble  home  to  bed;  &  when  he  had  thoroughly  perfpired, 
then  to  ftudie.  I  have  feen  his  ftudyeing  chaire,  which  was  of 
ftrawe,  fuch  as  old  women  ufed ;  &  as  Aulus  Gellius  is  drawn 
in.  When  I  was  in  Oxon  :  Bilhop  Skinner  [BP  of  Oxford]  who  lay 
at  our  coll  :  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  underftood  an  author  as  well 
as  any  man  in  England.  He  mentions  in  his  Epigrames,  a  fonne  that 
he  had,  and  his  epitaph.  Long  fiiice  in  King  James  time,  1  have 
heard  mv  uncle  Daveis  [Danveis]  fay,  who  knew  him,  that  he  lived 
withoute  temple  barre  at  a  combe-makei*s  fliop  about  the  Eleph.'^* 
Caflle.  In  his  later  time  he  lived  in  Wellminfler,  in  the  houfe  under 
whiche  you  paffe,  as  you  goe  out  of  the  church-yard  into  the  old 
palace  ;  where  he  dyed.  He  lyes  buried  in  the  north  aifle,  the  path 
of  fquare  ftones,  the  reft  is  lozenge,  oppofice  to  the  fcutcheon  of 
Robertus  de  Ros,  with  this  infcription  only  on  him,  in  a  pavement 
fquareof  blew  marble,  14  inches  fquare,  O  RARE  BEN:  lONSON  : 
which  was  donne  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young,  afterwards  knighted. 
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Cockpit  playhoufe  in  Diury-lane,)  fome  particulars 
concerning  Spenfcr.  I  mention  thefc  circumftances 
pnly  to  fliew  that  Aubrey  was  a  curious  and  diligent  in- 
quirer, at  a  time  when  inch  inquiries  were  likely  to  be 
attended  with  iuccefs. 

Dr.  Farmer  in  his  admirable  EJjfay  on  the  learning  of 
^hakfpeare,  by  which,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  juftly  obferved, 

thequel^ion  i:i  for  ever  decided,'*  has  given  an  extract 
from  Mrr  Aubrey's  account  of  our  poet,  and  the  part 
which  he  has  quoted  has  been  printed  in  a  former 

who  walking  there,  when  the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the  fellow 
eighteen  pence  to  cutt  It." 

it  is  obfervable  that  none  of  the  biographers  of  the  laft  age,  but 
Aubrey,  jippear  to  have  known  that  Jonfon  went  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  his  younger  years  j  a  fadt  which  is  confirmed  by  the  conver- 
fation  that  pafled  between  old  Ben  and  Mr.  Drummond  of  Ilawthoin- 
den,  which  was  not  publiihed  till  eleven  years  after  Mr.  Aubrey's 
death.  A  long  account  of  Serjeant  John  Hofkyns,  and  Skinner,  biihop 
of  Oxford,  may  be  found  in  Wood's  Achen.  Oxon.  I.  614 — II.  1156. 

Not  knowing  that  this  poet  had  a  fon  who  arrived  at  man's  eftate, 
I  had  no  doubt  that  the  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  Mafter  of 
the  Revels,  which  I  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  was  made  to 
old  Ben ;  [fee  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p,  400,]  but  I  am  now  convinced  that 
I  was  miftaken,  and  that  this  grant  was  made  either  to  his  fon,  Ben- 
jamin Jonfon  the  younger,  who  was  alfo  a  poet,  though  he  has  not 
been  noticed  by  any  of  our  biographical  writers,  or  to  fome  other 
p?rfon  of  the  fame  name.  A  paper  which  has  lately  fallen  into 
my  hands,  pointed  out  my  miftake.  It  appears  that  Sir  Henry  HeiberC 
foon  after  the  Reftoration  brought  an  a£tion  on  the  cafe  againfl:  Mr. 
Betterton,  for  the  injury  Sir  Henry  fuffered  by  the  performance  of  plays 
without  the  accuftomed  fees  being  paid  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels.  On 
the  trial  it  was  ncceflary  for  him  to  eftablifh  his  title  to  that  office;  and 
as  the  grant  made  to  him  was  not  to  take  effeifl  till  after  either 
the  death,  refignation,  forfeiture,  or  furrender  of  Benjamin  Jonfon 
and  Sir  John  Aftley,  it  became  neceflary  to  fliew  that  thofe  two  per- 
fons  were  dead  :  and  accordingly  it  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  the  faid 
Benjamin  Jonfon  died,  Nov.  20,  1635.  The  poet-laureat  died,  Augull 
36,  1637.  The  younger  Jonfon  was  a  dramatick  author,  having  in 
conjun^ion  with  Brome,  produced  a  play  called  A  Fault  in  Friendpip, 
which  was  aiSted  at  the  Curtain  by  the  Prince's  company  in  Odlober, 
1623  ;  and  in  1672  a  colleftion  of  his  poems  was  publifhed.  To 
this  volume  are  prefixed  verfes  addrefled  to  all  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Lucyes"  in  which  the  writer  defcribes  himfelf  as  "  a  little  ftream 
from  that  clear  fpring  a  circumftance  which  adds  fupport  to  Dr. 
Bathurft's  account  of  his  father's  birth-place.  It  fliould  feem  that  he 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  father.  '*  He  was  not  very  happy  in 
his  children,  (fays  Fuller  in  his  account  of  Ben  Jonfon,)  "  and  moji 
bappy  in  thofe  vibicb  died  frji^  though  none  lived  to  furvive  him.'' 

page: 
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page*:  but  as  the  manufcript  memoir  is  more  copiouSji 
and  the  account  given  by  Aubrey  of  our  poet's  verfes 
on  John  o'Combe,  (which  has  never  been  publiihed)  is 
materially  different  from  that  tranfmitted  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
I  (ball  give  an  exact  tranfcript  of  the  whole  article  re- 
lative to  Shakfpeare,  from  the  original. 

MS.  Aubrey.  Mus.  Ashmol.  Oxon.  Li'ves, 
P.  I.  fol.  78.  a.  [Inter  Cod.  Dugdal.] 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 
*'  William  Shakefpeare's  father  was  a  butcher,  and 
I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  fome  of  the  neighbours, 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  exercifed  his  father's  trade  ; 
but  when  he  killed  a  calfe,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high 
Jlyle,  and  make  a  fpeech.  This  William,  being  incli- 
ned naturally  to  poetry  and  adling,  came  to  London,  I 
gueffe  about  18,  and  was  an  aflor  at  one  of  the  play- 
houfes,  and  did  ad  exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben  Johnfon 
was  never  a  good  after,  but  an  excellent  inftrudlor.  He 
began  early  to  make  effays  in  dramatique  poetry, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  plays  took 
well.  He  was  a  handfome  well  fhaped  man  ;  verie  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleafant,  andfmooth 
witt.  The  humour  of  the  conftable  in  A  Midfommer^ 
night  Dreame  he  happened  to  take  at  Crendon  in  Bucks, 
(1  think  it  was  Midfommer-night  that  he  happened  to 
be  there;)  which  is  the  road  from  London  to  Stratford; 
and  there  was  living  that  conftable  about  1642,  when 
I  came  firft  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jof.  Howe  is  of  the  parifh, 
and  knew  him.  Ben  Johnfon  and  he  did  gather  humours 
of  men,  wherever  they  came.  One  time  as  he  was  at  the 
taverne  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes,  an  old  ufurer,  was 
to  be  buryed ;  he  makes  then  this  extemporary  epitaph 
upon  him : 

Ten  in  the  hundred  the  Devill  allowes, 
**  But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  fweares  and  he  vowes : 
*'  If  any  one  alke  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 
*'  Hoh  !  quoth  the  Devill,  'tis  my  John  o'Comb. 

c  Part  I.  p.  J 66.  Dr.  Farmer  fuppofed  that  Aubrey's  anecdotes  of 
Shakfpeare  came  originally  from  Mr.  Beefton,  but  this  is  a  miftake.  Mr. 
Beefton  is  quoted  by  Aubrey  only  for  iomz  particulars  relative  to  Spenfer. 

"  He 
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•*  He  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a 
yeare,  I  think  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  near  300I. 
to  a  fifter.  He  underftood  latin  pretty  well ;  for  he 
had  been  in  his  younger  yeares  a  fcool-mafter  in  the 
country." 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  parts  of 
this  account. 

The  firft  affertion,  that  our  poet's  father  was  a  butcher, 
has  been  thought  unworthy  of  credit,  becaufe  not 
only  contrary  to  all  other  tradition,  but,  as  it  may  feem, 
to  the  inftrument  in  the  heralds-office,"  which  may  be 
found  in  a  former  page.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  think, 
this  afTertion,  (\Vhich  it  (hould  be  obferved  is  pofitively 
affirmed  on  the  information  of  his  neighbours,  procured 
probably  at  an  early  period,)  and  the  received  account 
of  his  having  been  a  wool-ftapler,  by  no  means  incon- 
fiftent.  Dr.  Farmer  has  illuftrated  a  pafTage  in  Hamlet 
from  information  derived  from  a  perfon  who  was  at  once 
a  wool- man  and  butcher;  and,  I  believe,  few  occupa- 
tions can  be  named,  which  are  more  naturally  conneft- 
ed  with  each  other.  Mr.  Rowe  firll  mentioned  the 
tradition  that  our  poet's  father  was  a  dealer  in  wool, 
and  his  account  is  corroborated  by  a  circumftance  which 
I  have  juft  now  learned.  In  one  of  the  windows  of  a 
building  in  Stratford  which  belonged  to  the  Shakfpeare 
family,  are  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple  ;-— 
Nebule,  on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  pajfanty  or;  and  the  fame 
arms,  I  am  told,  may  be  obferved  in  the  church  at  Strat- 
ford, in  the  fret-work  over  the  arch  which  covers  the 
tomb  of  John  de  Clopton,  who  was  a  merchant  of  the 
llaple,  and  father  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  lord-mayor  of 
London,  by  whom  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  was  built. 
But  it  fhould  feem  from  the  records  of  Stratford  that 
John  Shakfpeare,  about  the  year  1579,  at  which  time 
our  poet  was  fifteen  years  old,  was  by  no  means  ia 
affluent  circumftances ' ;  and  why  may  we  not  fuppofe 
that  at  that  period  he  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  nume- 
rous family  by  adding  the  trade  of  a  butcher  to  that  of 

7  Vol,  I.  Part  I.  p.  103,  n.  i. 

his 
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liis  principal  bufinefs ;  though  at  afubfequent  period  he 
Wdo  enabled,  perhaps  by  his  ion's  bounty,  to  difcontinue 
the  leis  refpedabk  of  thefe  occupations  ?  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  at  all  probable,  that  a  pcrfon  who  had  been 
once  bailiff  of  Stratford  fhouM  have  fufiered  any  of  his 
children  to  have  been  employed  in  the  fervile  office  of 
killing  calves. 

Mr.  Aubrey  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  William  Shak- 
fpeare  came  to  London  and  began  his  theatrical  career, 
according  to  his  conjeifture,  when  he  was  about  eighteen 
years  old  ; — but  as  his  merit  as  an  adlor  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  our  prefent  difqui*fition,  1  fhall  poftpone 
my  obfervations  on  this  paragraph,  till  the  remaining 
part  of  thefe  anecdotes  has  been  confidered. 

We  are  next  told,  that  he  began  early  to  make 
ell'ays  in  dramatique  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  lowe,  and  his  playes  took  well." 

On  thefe  points,  1  imagine,  there  cannot  be  much 
variety  of  opinion,  Mr,  Aubrey  was  undoubtedly  mif- 
taken  in  his  conjedure,  (for  he  gives  it  only  as  conjec- 
ture,) that  our  poet  came  to  London  at  eighteen;  for 
as  he  had  three  children  born  at  Stratford  in  1583  and 
158^.,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  fhould  have  left  his 
native  town  before  the  latter  year.  I  think  it  moft  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  come  to  London  before  the  year 
1586,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  When  he 
produced  his  firft  play,  has  not  been  afcertained  ;  but  if 
iipenfer  alludes  to  him  in  his  T ears  of  the  Mitjes,  Shak- 
fpeare  muft  have  exhibited  fome  piece  in  or  before  1590, 
at  which  time  he  was  twenty  fix  years  old  ;  and  though 
many  have  written  for  the  publick  before  they  had 
attained  that  time  of  life,  any  theatrical  performance 
produced  at  that  age,  would,  I  think,  fufficiently  juili- 
fy,  Mr.  Aubrey  in  faying  that  he  began  early  to  make 
elTays  in  dramatick  poetry.  In  a  word,  we  have  no 
proof  that  he  did  tiot  woo  the  dramatick  Mufe,  even  fo 
tarly  as  in  the  year  i^Sy  or  1588;  in  the  firil  of  which 
years  he  was  but  twenty  three ;  and  therefore  till  fuch 
proof  lhall  be  produced,  Mr.  Aubrey's  aflertion,  founded 
apparently  on  the  information  of  thofe  who  Tu'^d  very 
r.ear  the  time,  is  entitled  to  fome  weight. 

4  "He 
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««  He  was  a  handfome  well-fliaped  man,  vcrie  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleafant,  and  fmooth 
witt." 

1  fuppofe  none  of  my  readers  will  find  any  difficulty 
in  giving  fuU  credit  to  this  part  of  the  account.  Mr. 
Aubrey,  1  believe,  is  the  only  writer,  who  has  particu- 
larly mentioned  the  beauty  of  our  poet's  perfon ;  nnd 
there  being  no  contradidory  tellimony  on  the  fubjed, 
he  may  here  be  fafely  relied  on.  All  his  contemporaries 
who  have  fpoken  of  him,  concur  in  celebrating  the  gen- 
tlenefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  readineis  of  his  wit. 
"  As  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  (fay  his  fellow 
comedians,)  fo  was  he  a  moll  gentle  expreffer  of  it. 
His  mind  and  hand  went  together  ;  and  what  he  thought 
he  uttered  with  that  eafinefs,  that  we  have  fcarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers."  My  gsnth 
Shakfpeare,"  is  the  compellation  ufed  to  him  by  Beti 
Jonfou.  *•  He  was  indeed  (fays  his  old  antagonifl) 
honejiy  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature  ;  had  an  excellent 
fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expreffions;  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  facility,  that  fometimes  it  was  neceffary 
he  fliould  be  (lopped.  Sufia?ninandus  eraty  as  Auguftii^ 
faid  of  Harterius."    So  alio  in  his  verfes  on  our  poet  v 

"  ■  Look  how  the  father's  face 

'*  Lives  in  his  iflue,  even  fo  the  race 

Of  Shakfpeare's  mind  and  7na7:ners  brightly  fhines 

**  In  his  DcelUtorned  and  true  filed  lines.'* 

In  like  manner  he  is  reprefented  by  Spenfer  (if  in 
ihe  Tears  of  the  Mufcs  he  is  alluded  to,  which,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  is  extremely  probable,)  under  the 
endearing  defcription  of  **  our  pleafant  Willy,"  and 
"  that  fame  gentle  fpirit,  from  whofe  pen  flow  copiou* 
Itreams  of  honey  and  nedar."  In  a  fubfequent  page  I 
ihall  have  occafion  to  quote  another  of  his  contempora- 
ries, who  is  equally  lavifh  in  praiiing  the  uprightnefs  of 
his  condud  and  the  gentlenefs  and  civility  of  his  de» 
meanour.  And  conformable  to  all  thefe  ancient  tefti- 
monies  is  that  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  informs  us,  from  the 
traditional  accounts  received  from  his  native  town,  that 
our  poet's  <*  pleafurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged 

him 
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him  in  the  acquaintance  and  entitled  him  to  the  friend* 
Ihipof  the  gentlemen  of  his  neighbourhood  at  Stratford.*' 

A  man,  whcfe  manners  were  thus  engaging,  whofe 
"wit  was  thus  ready,  and  whofe  mind  was  ftored  with 
fuch  a  plenitude  of  ideas  and  fuch  a  copious  afTem- 
blage  of  images  as  his  writings  exhibit,  could  not  but 
have  been  what  he  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  a 
delightful  companion. 

The  humour  of  the  conftable  in  Mi^/ommer- 
flight 'Dreame,  he  happened  to  take  at  Crendon  in  Bucks, 
(I  think  it  was  Midfomer-night  that  he  happened  to 
be  there;)  which  is  the  road  from  London  to  Strat* 
ford;  and  there  was  living  that  conftable  about  1642, 
when  I  came  firft  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jof.  Howe  is  of  the 
pariOi,  and  knew  him.'* 

It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  here  a  flight 
jniftake,  there  being  no  fuch  charafler  as  a  conftable 
in  j4  Midfummer-Night^ s  Dreatn.  The  perfon  in  con- 
templation undoubtedly  was  Dogberry  in  Much  ado 
about  nothing.  But  this  miftake  of  a  name  does  not, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  detradl  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
from  the  credit  of  the  fadl  itfelf;  namely,  that  our  poet 
in  his  admirable  character  of  a  foolilh  conftable  had  in 
view  an  individual  who  lived  in  Crendon  or  Grendon, 
(for  it  is  written  both  ways,)  a  town  in  Buckinghamfhire, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Oxford.  Leonard  Digges, 
•who  was  Shakfpeare's  contemporary,  has  fallen  into  a 
fimilar  errour ;  for  in  his  eulogy  on  our  poet,  he  has 
fuppofed  the  charafter  of  malvolio,  which  is  found 
in  Tnvelfth  Night,  to  be  in  Much  ado  about  nothing 

As  lome  account  of  the  perfon  from  whom  Mr.  Au- 
brey derived  this  anecdote,  who  was  of  the  fame  col* 
lege  with  him  at  Oxford,  may  tend  to  eftablifti  its 
credit,  I  fnall  tranfcribe  from  Mr.  Warton's  preface  to 
his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  PopSy  fuch  notices  of  Mr.  Jofias 
Howe,  as  he  has  been  able  to  recover. 

He  was  born  at  Crendon  in  Bucks,  [about  the 
year  1611]  and  elected  a  fcholar  of  Trinity  College 


»  §ce  Vol.  I.  Parti,  p.  213. 
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June  12,  1632  ;  admitted  a  fellow,  being  then  bache- 
lor of  arts,  May  26,  1637.  By  Hearne  he  is  called  a 
great  cavalier  and  loyalill,  and  a  moft  ingenious  man 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  general  and  accomplifhed 
fcholar,  and  in  polite  literature  one  of  the  ornamentsjof 
the  univerfity. — In  1644  he  preached  before  king 
Charles  the  Firft,  at  Chrift  Church  cathedral,  Oxford. 
The  fermon  was  printed,  and  in  red  letters,  by  his 
majefty's  fpecial  comman.d.— Soon  after  1646,  he  was 
ejeded  from  his  fellowfhip  by  the  prelbyterians;  and 
lertored  in  1660.  He  lived  forty-two  years,  greatly 
refpedled,  after  his  reftitution,  and  arriving  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  died  fellow  of  the  college  where  he  conftant- 
ly  refided,  Auguft  28,  1701."  Mr.  Thomas  Howe, 
the  father  of  this  Mr.  Jofias  Howe,  (as  I  learn  from 
Wood)  was  minifter  of  Crendon,  and  contemporary  with 
Shakfpeare ;  and  from  him  his  fon  perhaps  derived 
fome  information  concerning  our  poet,  which  he  might 
have  communicated  to  his  fellow-collegian,  Aubrey. 
The  anecdote  relative  to  the  conftable  of  Crendon,  how- 
ever, does  not  ftand  on  this  ground,  for  we  find  that 
Mr.  Jofias  Howe  perfonally  knew  him,  and  that  he  was 
living  in  1642, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  remaining  part  of  thefe  anecdotes : 
Ben  Jonfon  and  he  did  gacher  humours  of  men 
wherever  they  came.  One  time  as  he  was  at  the  ta- 
verne  at  Stratford,  Mr.  Combes*,  an  old  ufurer,  was 
to  be  buried*;  he  makes  then  this  extemporary  epi- 
taph upon  him : 

9  Rob.  Glouc.  Gloss,  p.  669. 

*  This  cuftom  of  adding  an  s  to  many  names,  both  in  fpeaking  and 
writing,  was  very  common  in  the  Jaft  age.  Shakfpeare's  fellow-co- 
median, John  Heminge,  was  always  called  Mr.  Hemings  by  his  contem- 
jporaries,  and  Lord  Clarendon  conftantly  writes  Bifliop  Earlesj  inftead  of 
Bifhop  Earle, 

**  S  (fays  Camden  in  his  Remaines,  4to.  1605,)  alfo  is  joyned  to 
mod  [names]  now,  as  Manors,  Knoles,  Crofts,  Hilles,  Combest^  &c. 

*  Mr.  Combe  was  buried  at  Stratford,  July  12,  1614.  The  entry 
in  the  Regifter  of  that  parifh  confirms  the  obfervation  made  above  j 
for,  though  written  by  a  clergyman,  it  ftands  thus  :  "  July  li,  16 14, 
Mr.  John  Combes^  Gener." 

Vol.  I.  Part  H.  *N  "  Ten 
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Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  allowes, 
**  But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  fwears  and  he 
vowes : 

<*  If  any  one  afke',  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

"  Hoh  !  quoth  the  devill,  'tis  my  John  o'Combe." 

In  a  former  page  I  have  proved,  if  I  miftake  not,  from 
an  examination  of  Mr.  Combe's  will,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  that  no  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Rovve's  account 
of  our  poet's  having  fo  incenfed  him  by  an  epitaph 
which  he  made  on  him  in  his  prefence,  at  a  tavern  in 
Stratford,  that  the  old  gentleman  never  forgave  him. 
And  Mr.  Aubrey's  account  of  this  matter,  which  I  had 
not  then  feen,  fully  confirms  what  1  fuggefted  on  the 
fubjeft:  for  here  we  find,  that  the  epitaph  was  made 
after  Combe's  death.  Nor  is  this  fprightly  efFufion  in- 
confiftent  with  Shakfpeare's  having  lived  in  a  certain 
degree  of  familiarity  with  that  gentleman ;  whom  he 
might  have  refpedted  for  fome  qualities,  though  he 
indulged  himfelf  in  a  fudden  and  playful  cenfure  of  his 
inordinate  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  at  a 
time  when  that  ridicule  could  not  alfed  him  who  was 
the  obje£l  of  it. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  juftly  obferved,  that  the  verfes  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rowe,  contain  not  a  jocular  epitaph, 
but  a  malevolent  predidion ;  and  every  reader  will-,  I 
am  fure,  readily  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  Shakfpeare  fhould  have  poifoned  the 
hour  of  confidence  and  friendlhip  by  producing  one  of 
the  fevereft  cenfures  on  one  of  his  company,  and  fo 

3  This  appears  to  have  been  in  our  poet's  time  a  common  form  In 
writing  epitaphs.  In  one  which  he  wrote  on  Sir  Thomas  Stanley^ 
which  has  been  given  in  Vol.  I,  Part  1.  p.  130,  we  again  meet 
with  It : 

"  AJkf  tjoho  lies  herey''  &c. 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Epitaph  on  his  fon 

"  Reft  in  foft  peace,  and  ajk^dt  fay,  htn  doth  lie 

*  Ben  Jonfon  hia  beft  piece  of  poetry." 

4  wantonly 
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wantonly  and  publickly  exprefs  his  doubts  concerning 
the  falvation  of  one  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The  fore- 
going more  accurate  ftatement  entirely  vindicates  our 
poet  from  this  imputation. 

Thefe  extemporary  verfes  having,  I  fuppofe,  not 
been  fet  down  in  writing  by  their  author,  and  being 
inaccurately  tranfmitted  to  London,  appear  in  an  in- 
tirely  different  fhape  in  Braithnjoaite  s  Remaines,  and 
there  we  find  them  affixed  to  a  tomb  eredled  by  Mr. 
Combe  in  his  life-time.  I  have  already  fhewn  that  no 
fuch  tomb  was  ereded  by  Mr.  Combe,  and  therefore 
Braithwaite's  flory  is  as  little  to  be  credited  as  Mr. 
Rowe's.  That  fuch  various  reprefentations  fhould  be 
made  of  verfes  of  which  the  author  probably  never  gave 
a  written  copy,  and  perhaps  never  thought  of  after  he 
had  uttered  them,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  Who 
has  not,  in  his  own  experience,  met  with  fimilar  vari- 
ations in  the  accounts  of  a  tranfadtion  which  pafTed 
but  a  few  months  before  he  had  occafion  to  examine 
minutely  and  accurately  into  the  real  flate  of  the  fad  ? 

In  further  fupport  of  Mr.  Aubrey's  exhibition  of  thefe 
verfes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  his  copy  the  firil 
couplet  is  original;  in  Mr.  Rowe's  exhibition  of  therai 
it  is  borrowed  from  preceding  epitaphs.  In  the  fourth 
line.  Ho  (not  Oh  ho,  as  Mr.  Rowe  has  it,)  was  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  age  the  appropriate  exclamation  of  Robin 

GOODFELLOW,  «/z«/PuCKE,  alias  HOBGOBLIN*. 

Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us  laitly,  that  Shakfpeare 
was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  yeare. 
I  think  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  near  300I.  to  a 
fifter.  He  underflood  Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had 
been  in  his  younger  years  a  fchool-mafter  in  the 
country." 

Many  traditional  anecdotes,  though  not  perfedly 
accurate,  contain  an  adumbration  of  the  truth.  It  is 
obfervable  that  Mr.  Aubrey  fpeaks  here  with  fome  de- 
gree of  doubt; — *'  I  think  I  have  been  told;'*  and  his 
memory,  or  that  of  his  informer,  led  him  into  an  errouf 


4  See  Percy's  Rellques  of  Ancient  Poetry ^  Vol.  HL  ^,%0Zf 

N  2  with 
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with  refpedl  to  the  perfon  to  whom  our  poet  bequeathed 
this  legacy,  who,  we  find  from  his  will,  was  his  daugh- 
ter, not  his  filler :  but  though  Aubrey  was  miftaken  ^as 
to  the  perfon,  his  information  with  refpedl  to  the  amoun-t 
of  the  legacy  was  perfedly  corredt ;  for  300I.  was  the 
precife  fum  which  Shakfpeare  left  to  his  fecond  daughter, 
Judith. 

In  like  manner,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  laft  alTertion  contains,  though  not  the  truth,  yet 
fomething  like  it:  I  mean,  that  Shakfpeare  had  been 
employed  for  fome  time  in  his  younger  years  as  a  teacher 
5n  the  country ;  though  Dr.  Farmer  has  incontellably 
proved,  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  teacher  of  Latin, 
I  have  already  fuggefted  my  opinion,  that  before  his 
coming  to  London  he  had  acquired  fome  lhare  of  legal 
knowledge  in  the  office  of  a  petty  country  conveyancer, 
or  in  that  of  the  fteward  of  fome  manerial  court.  It  is 
not  necelTary  here  to  repeat  the  reafons  on  which  that 
opinion  is  founded.  If  he  began  to  apply  to  this  ftudy 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  two  years  afterwards  he  might 
have  been  fufficiently  converfant  with  conveyances  to 
have  taught  others  the  forms  of  fuch  legal  affurances  as 
are  ufually  prepared  by  country  attorneys  ;  and  perhaps 
fpent  two  or  three  years  in  this  employment  before  he 
removed  from  Stratford  to  London.  Some  uncertain 
rumour  of  this  kind  might  have  continued  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  laft  century  ;  and  by  the  time  it  reached  Mr. 
Aubrey,  our  poet's  original  occupation  was  changed 
from  afcrivener*s  to  that  of  a  fchool-mafter. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  objeft  of  our 
prefent  inquiry  ;  our  poet's  merit  as  an  adtor. 

Being  inclined  naturally  (fays  Mr.  Aubrey)  to 
poetry  and  adling,  he  came  to  London,  I  guelfe  abouft 
l8,  and  was  an  aftor  at  one  of  the  playhoules,  and  did 
aft  exceedingly  well.  Now  Ben  Jonfon  never  was  a 
good  aftor,  but  an  excellent  inftrudor.'* 

The  firft  obfervation  that  I  ihall  make  on  this  account 
is',  that  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  informs  us  that  Ben 
Jonfon  was  a  bad  aftor,  is  inconteftably  confirmed  by  one 
of  the  comedies  of  Decker ;  and  therefore,  though  there 

were 
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were  no  other  evidence,  it  might  be  plaufibly  inferred 
that  Mr.  Aubrey's  information  concerning  our  poet's 
powers  on  the  llage  was  not  lefs  accurate.  But  in  this 
inftance  I  am  not  under  the  neceffity  of  refting  on  fuch 
an  inference  ;  for  I  am  able  to  produce  the  teftimony  of 
a  contemporary  in  fupport  of  Shakfpeare*s  hiftrionick 
merit.  In  the  preface  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  Kinde- 
Hartes  Dre.amey  publiftied  in  December  1592*  which  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  quote  for  another  purpofe, 
the  author,  Henry  Chettle,  who  was  himfelf  a  dramatick 
writer,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  poets 
and  players  of  the  time,  thus  fpeaks  of  Shakfpeare: 

'*  The  other  5,  whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  fo  much 
fpare,  as  fmce  I  wifh  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have  moderated 
the  hate  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  ufed  my  own 
difcretion,  (efpecially  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  author  [Robert 
Greene]  being  dead,)  I  am  as  forry  as  if  the  original 
fault  had  been  my  fault ;  becaufe  my  felfe  have  feen  his 
demeanour  no  lefs  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quali" 
tie  he profejfes  :  befides,  divers  of  worHiip  have  reported 
his  uprightnefs  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honellie, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his 
art.'* 

To  thofe  who  are  not  converfant  with  the  language  of 
our  old  writers,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
words,  **  the  qiialitie  he  profejfesy'*  particularly  denote 
his  profeffion  as  an  a£lor.  The  latter  part  of  the  para- 
graph indeed,  in  which  he  is  praifed  as  a  good  man  and 
an  elegant  ^writer,  Ihews  this :  however,  the  following 
paffage  in  Stephen  Goffon's  Schoole  of  Ahufe,  1579,  in 
which  the  very  fame^words  occur,  will  put  this  matter 
beyond  a  doubr.  **  Over-lalhing  in  apparell  (fays  Gof- 
fon)  is  fo  common  a  fault,  that  the  verye  hyerlings  of 
fome  of  our  plaiers,  which  ftand  at  the  reverlion  of  vi,  s. 
by  the  weeke,  jet  under  gentlemen's  nofes  in  futes  of 
iilke,  exerciiing  themfelves  in  prating  on  the  ftage,  and 

5  That  by  the  words  "^he  ttbery  was  meant  Shakfpeare,  has  been 
already  fhewn  in  the  EJfay  en  the  order  of  his  plays.  Vol.  I.  Part  I, 
p.  274, 

N  3  common 
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common  fcoffing  when  they  come  abrode ;  where  thef 
looke  alkance  at  every  man  of  whom  the  fonday  before 
they  begged  an  almes.  I  fpeak  not  this,  as  though 
everyone  that  profejfeth  the  qualitie,  fo  abufed  himfelfe  ; 
for  it  is  wel  knowen,  that  lome  of  them  are  fober,  dif-. 
creet,  properly  learned,  honeft  houfeholders,  and  citi- 
zens well  thought  on  amonge  their  neighbours  at  home, 
though  the  pride  of  their  fliadowes  (I  meane  thofe  hange- 
byes  whome  they  fuccour  with  llipend)  caufe  them  to  bee 
fomewhat  talked  of  abrode^." 

Thus  early  was  Shakfpeare  celebrated  as  an  aclor,  and 
thus  unfounded  was  the  information  which  Mr.  Rowe 
obtained  on  this  fubjeft.  Wright,  a  more  diligent  in- 
quirer, and  who  had  better  opportunities  of  gaining 
theatrical  intelligence,  had  faid  about  ten  years  before, 
that  he  had  *'  heard  our  author  Vv'as  a  better  poet  than 
anadlor;"  but  this  defcription,  though  probably  true, 
may  ftill  leave  him  a  confiderable  portion  of  merit  in  the 
latter  capacity :  for  if  the  various  powers  and  peculiar 
excellencies  of  all  the  adors  from  his  time  to  theprefent, 
were  united  in  one  man,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether 
they  would  conflitute  a  performer  whofe  merit  Ihould 
entitle  him  to  *'  bench  by  the  fide"  of  Shakfpeare  as  a 
poet. 

A  palTage  indeed  in  Lodge's  Incarnate  Devills  of  the 
age,  1596,  has  been  pointed  out,  as  levelled  at  our 
poet's  performance  of  the  Gholl  in  Hamlet,  But  this  in 
my  apprehenfion  is  a  miftake.  The  ridicule  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  paffage  in  queftion  was,  1  have  no 
doubt,  aimed  at  the  aftor  who  performed  the  part  of  the 
Gholl  in  fome  miferable  play  which  was  produced  before 
Shakfpeare  commenced  either  ador  or  writer;  That 
fuch  a  play  once  exifted,  I  have  already  Ihewn  to  be  high- 
ly probable  ;  and  the  tradition  tranfmitted  by  Betterton, 
that  our  poet's  performance  of  the  Ghoft  in  his  own 
Hamlet  was  his  chef  d^oeuvre,  adds  fupport  to  my 
ppinion. 


6  In  the  margia  this  cautious  puiltan  adds— < 
if  I  be  not  defcived^l 


i«*  Some  playcri  modeftj 
That 
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That  Shakfpe^re  had  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  his  art, 
is  proved  by  the  inltruftions  which  are  given  to  the 
player  in  Hamlet^  and  by  other  paflages  in  his  works  ; 
which,  in  addition  to  what  J  have  already  ilated, 
incline  me  to  think  that  the  traditional  account  tranf- 
raitted  by  Mr.  Rovve,  relative  to  his- powers  on  theftage, 
has  been  too  halHly  credited.  In  the  celebrated  fcene 
between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  ftie  thus  addreffes 
him : 

«'  — Alas,  how  is't  with  you? 
**  That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  ^vacancy, 
"  And  nvith  the  incorporeal  air  do  hold  difiourfe? 
*'  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirits  uuildly  peep  ; 
*'  And,  as  the  fleeping  Ibldiers  in  the  alarm, 
"  Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
**  Starts  up,  and  Hands  on  end. — Whereon  do  you 
look  ? 

Ham.  OnJiim!  on  him!  look  you,  how  pale  he 

glares  ! 

"  His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  ftones, 
**  Would  make  them  capable.    Do  not  look  upon  me, 
*'  LeH  with  this  piteous  at^ion,  you  convert 
My  ftern  effeds  :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
"  Will  want  true  colour ;  tears  perchance  for  blood," 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  attributed  thefe 
lines  to  Hamlet,  unlefs  he  was  confident  that  in  his  own 
part  he  could  give  efficacy  to  that  piteous  aElion  of  the 
Ghoft,  which  he  has  fo  forcibly  defcribed  ?  or  that  the 
preceding  lines  fpoken  by  the  Queen,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  tragedian  in  King  Richard  III,  could  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  an  ordinary  ador  ? 

"  Rich.  Come,  coufm,  can'll  thou  ^uake  and  change 

thy  colour  ? 
"  Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  ^word? 
*'  And  then  again  begin y  and Jiop  again, 
^'  As  if  thou  n/jert  dtjiraught,  and  mad  with  terror? 


"  Buck. 
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'*  Buck,  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  j 
*'  Speak,  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  enjery  Jide, 
**  Tremble  and  jlart  at  'wagging  of  a  JiraiVy 
**  Intending  deep  fufpicion  :  ghajily  looks 
**  Are  at  my  fer'vice,  like  enforced fmiles  ; 
"  And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
•*  At  any  time,  to  grace  my  ftratagems," 

I  do  not,  however,  believe,  that  our  poet  played  parta 
of  the  firft  rate,  though  he  probably  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  whatever  he  performed.  If  the  names  of  the 
adtors  prefixed  to  Every  Man  in  his  humour  were  arran- 
ged ih  the  fame  order  as  the  perfcns  of  the  drama,  he 
muft  have  reprefented  Old  Kno^ell ;  and  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  an  anecdote  related  in  a  former  page, 
he  was  the  Adam  in  his  own  As  you  like  it.  Perhaps 
he  excelled  in  reprefenting  old  men.  The  following 
contemptit)le  lines  written  by  a  contemporary,  about 
the  year  i6u,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  alfo 
aded  Duncan  in  Macbeth^  and  the  parts  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  King  Henry  the  Sixth : 

To  our  Englifh  Terence,  Mr.  William  Shakefpeare.. 

Some  fay,  good  Will,  which  I  in  fport  do  fmg, 
•*  Hadft  thou  not  play'd  fome  kingly  parts  in  lport> 
*'  Thou  hadil  been  a  companion  for  a  king. 

And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  fort. 
**  Some  others  raile,  but  raile  as  they  think  fit, 
**  Thou  haft  no  railing  but  a  raigning  wit ; 
^«  And  honefty  thou  fow'ft,  which  they  do  reape, 
«*  So  to  increafe  their  ftock  which  they  do  keepe." 

The  Scourge  of  Folly,  by  John  Davies,  of  Here-* 
ford,  no  date. 

HICHARD  BURBADGE*, 

the  moft  celebrated  tragedian  of  our  author's  time,  was 
the  fon  of  James  Burbadge,  who  was  alfo  an  adlor,  and 

•  In  writing  this  performer's  name  I  have  followed  the  fpeJling  ufed 
by  his  brother,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  his  will  j  but  the  name  ought 
rather  to  be  written  Burbidge,  (as  it  often  formerly  was,)  being  mani- 
feftly  an  abbreviation  or  corruption  of  Borough-bridge* 

perhaps 
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perhaps  a  countryman  of  Shakfpeare.  He  lived  in 
Holywell-ftreet  in  the  parifhof  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
from  which  circumftance  I  conje£lure  that  he  had  origi- 
nally played  at  the  Curtain  theatre,  which  was  in  that 
neighbourhood;  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
born  in  that  parifh  ;  at  leaft  I  fearched  the  regifter  from 
its  commencement  in  1558,  in  vain,  for  his  birth.  It 
is  ftrange,  however,  that  he  fhould  have  continued  to 
live  from  the  year  1600  to  his  death,  in  a  place  which 
was  near  three  miles  diftant  from  the  Blackfriars  play- 
houfe,  and  Hill  further  from  the  Globe,  in  which  thea- 
tres he  acled  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  He  appears 
to  have  married  about  the  year  1600;  and  if  at  that 
time  we  fuppofe  him  thirty  years  old,  his  birth  muft  be 
placed  in  1570.  By  his  wife,  whofe  chriflian  name  was 
Winefrid,  he  had  four  daughters;  Juliet,  or  Julia,  (for 
the  name  is  written  both  ways  in  the  regifter,)  who  was 
baptized  Jan.  2,  1602-3,  and  died  in  1608;  Frances, 
baptized  Sep.  16,  1604;  Winefrid,  baptized  Odlob. 
5,  1613,  and  buried  in  Odober,  1616;  and  a  fecond 
Juliet,  (or  Julia,)  who  was  baptized  Dec.  26,  16 14, 
This  child  and  Frances  appear  to  have  furvived  their 
father.  His  fondnefs  for  the  name  of  Juliet,  perhaps 
arofe  from  his  having  been  the  original  Romeo  in  our 
author's  play. 

Camden  has  placed  the  death  of  Burbadgeon  the  9th 
of  March,  1619'.  On  what  day  he  died,  is  now  of 
little  confequence ;  but  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  hiftorians  is  of  fome  importance ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  remark  how  very  feldom  minute  accu- 
racy is  to  be  expeded  even  from  contemporary  writers. 
The  fa£l  is,  that  Burbadge  died  fome  days  later,  proba- 
bly on  the  13th  of  that  month  ;  for  his  will  was  made  on 
the  1 2th,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch,  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  1618-19. 
laft  will,  extraded  from  the  regiftry  of  the  Prerogative 
court,  is  as  follows. 

7  "  1^19.  Martii  9.  Richardus  Burbadge,  alter  Rofclus,  obiit.'* 
Regni  regis  JacobiL  Annalium  ^^paratuiy  4to.  1691, 

**  Memo- 
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**  Memorandum,  That  on  Frydaye  the  twelfth  of 
March, AnnoDomini,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen, Richard  Burbage  of  the  parilh  of  Saint  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  gent,  being  fick 
in  body,  but  of  good  and  perfeft  remembrance,  did  make 
his  laft  will  and  teftament,  nuncupative,  in  manner  and 
form  following ;  viz.  He  the  faid  Richard  did  nominate 
and  appoint  his  well  beloved  wife  Winifride  Burbage  to 
be  his  fole  executrix  of  all  his  goods  &c  chattels  what- 
foever,  in  the  prefence  and  hearing  of  the  perfons  un- 
dernamed : 

Cuthbert  Burbadge,  brother  to  the  teftator. 

+  The  mark  of  Elizabeth,  his  wife. 

Nicholas  Tooley. 

Anne  Lancafter. 

Richard  Robinfon. 

+  The  mark  of  Elizabeth  Graves. 

Henry  Jackfonne. 

Probatum  fuit  tejiamentuin  /uprafcriptum  apud  London^ 
coram  judice,  22°  Aprilis,  1619,  juramento  Wi- 
nifride Burbadge,  relidce  di6ii  defundi  et  execu- 
tricis  in  eodem  tejlamento  nominate  cui  commijfa  fuit 
adminiftratio  de  bene,  i^c,  jurat, 

Richard  Burbadge  is  introduced  in  perfon  in  an  old 
play  called  The  Returne  from  Parnajfus,  (written  in  or 
about  1602,)  and  inftrufts  a  Cambridge  fcholar  how  to 
play  the  part  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  in  which 
Burbadge  was  greatly  admired.  That  he  reprefented 
this  charafter,  is  afcertained  by  Bifliop  Corbet,  who 
in  his  Iter  Boreale,  fpeaking  of  his  holt  at  Leicefter, 
tells  us, 

— when  he  would  have  faid.  King  Richard  died, 
<*  And  call'd  a  horfe,  ahorfe,  he  Burbage  cry*d.'* 

He  probably  alfo  performed  the  parts  of  King  John, 
Richard  the  Second,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Timon,  Brutus, 
Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  Othello. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  lharers  or  proprietors  of 
ihe  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres;  and  was  of  fuch 

eminencQ 
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eminence,  that  in  a  letter  preferved  in  the  Britlfli  Mn- 
{earn,  written  in  the  year  1613,  (Mfs.  Harl.  7002,)  the 
aftors  at  the  Globe  are  called  Burbadge^s  Company^, 
The  following  character  of  this  celebrated  player  is 
given  by  Fleckno  in  his  Short  Difcour/c  of  the  EngUJb 
Stage  y  1664. 

**  He  was  a  delightful  Proteus,  fo  wholly  transform- 
ing himfelf  into  his  parts,  and  putting  off  himfelf  with 
his  cloaths,  as  he  never  (not  lb  much  as  in  the  tyring 
houfe)  affumed  himfelf  again,  untill  the  play  was  done, 
—  He  had  all  the  pans  of  an  excellent  orator,  ani- 
mating his  words  with  fpeaking,  and  fpeech  with  adion; 
his  auditors  being  never  more  delighted  than  when  he 
fpake,  nor  more  forry  than  when  he  held  his  peace : 
yet  even  then  he  was  an  excellent  a6lor  ttill ;  never  fail- 
ing in  his  part,  when  he  had  done  fpeaking,  but  with 
his  looks  and  gefture  maintaining  it  ftill  to  the  height." 

It  Ihould  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Fleckno  had 
previoufly  printed  this  charadler  as  the  portrait  of  An  ex- 
cellent ador,  in  general,  and  there  is  realon  to  believe  that 
this  writer  never  faw  Burbadge  :  for  Fleckno  did  not  die 
till  about  the  year  1682  or  1683,  and  confequently,  fup- 
pofing  him  then  feventy-five  years  old,  he  muft  have 
been  a  boy  when  this  celebrated  player  died.  The  telti- 
mony  of  Sir  Richard  Baker  is  of  more  value,  who  pro- 
nounces him  to  have  been  fuch  an  ador,  as  no  age 
mult  ever  look  to  fee  the  like.*'  Sir  Richard  Baker 
was  born  in  1568,  and  died  in  1644-5  ;  and  appears,  from 
various  palTages  in  his  works,  to  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  theatre,  in  defence  of  which  he  wrote  a 
treatife. 

In  Philpot's  additions  to  Camden's  Remains,  we  find 
an  epitaph  on  this  tragedian,  more  concife  than  even 
that  on  Ben  Jonfon ;  being  only,  *'  Exit  Burbidge,^^ 

*  In  Jonfon's  0/  Cbrijlmas,  1616,  Burbadge  and  Heminge 

are  both  mentioned  as  managers  :  "  I  could  ha'  had  money  enough 
for  him,  an  I  would  ha'  been  tempted,  and  ha'fet  him  out  by  the 
week  to  the  king's  players  :  Mafter  Burbadge  hath  been  about  and 
about  with  me,  and  fo  has  old  Mr.  Heminge  too  j  they  ha'  need  of 

The 
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The  following  old  epitaph  on  Burbadge,  which  is 
found  in  a  Mf.  in  the  Mufeum,  (Mfs.  Sloan.  1786,)  is 
only  worthy  of  prefervation,  as  it  ftiews  how  high  the 
reputation  of  this  adtor  was  in  his  own  age  : 

**  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Richard  Burbage,  the  player  ^. 

**  This  life's  a  play,  fcean'd  out  by  natures  arte. 

Where  every  man  hath  his  allotted  parte. 
'*  This  man  hathe  now  (as  many  more  can  tell) 
**  Ended  his  part,  and  he  hath  a6led  well. 
**  The  play  now  ended,  think  his  grave  to  be 
**  The  detiring  howfe  of  his  fad  tragedie  ; 
•»  Where  to  give  his  fame  this,  be  not  afraid. 
Here  lies  the  bell  tragedian  ever  plaid." 

JOHN  HEMINGE 

is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  been  a  tragedian, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Condell,  to  have  followed  the 
bufinefs  of  printing  9;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  any  authority  for  thefe  alTertions.  In  fome  traft 
of  which  I  forgot  to  preferve  the  title,  he  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  oiiginal  performer  of  FalftafF. 

I  fearched  the  regifter  of  St.  Mary's  Aldermanbury, 
(in  which  parilh  this  adtor  lived,)  for  the  time  of  his 
birth,  in  vain.    Ben  Jonfon  in  the  year  16 16,  as  we 

*  I  did  not  till  lately  dlfcover  that  there  is  an  original  pifture  of 
this  admired  adtor  in  Dulwich  College,  or  his  portrait  ihould  have 
been  engraved  for  this  work.  However,  the  defedt  will  very  fpeedily 
be  remedied  by  Mr,  Sylvefler  Harding^  the  ingenious  artift  whom 
J  employed  to  make  a  c  ipy  of  the  picture  of  Lowin  at  Oxford,  which 
he  executed  with  perfect  fidelity  j  and  who  means  to  give  the  publick 
in  twenty  numbers,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  not  only  all  fuch  portraits 
as  can  be  found,  of  the  adlors  who  perfonated  the  principal  cbara£lers 
in  our  author's  plays,  while  he  was  on  the  ftage,  but  alfo  an  afi'emblage 
of  genuine  heads  of  the  real  perfonages  reprefented  in  them  ;  together 
with  various  views  of  the  different  places  in  which  the  fcene  of  hi$ 
hiftorical  drannas  is  placed.  Each  plate  will  be  of  the  fame  fize  as  that 
of  Lowin,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  prcfent  edition. 

9  Aiifwcr  to  Pope,  1729. 

have 
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have  juft  feen,  calls  him  old  Mr.  Heminge :  if  at  that 
time  he  was  fixty  years  of  age,  then  his  birth  muft  be 
placed  in  1556.  1  fufped  that  both  he  and  Burbadge 
were  Shakfpcare's  countrymen,  and  that  Heminge  was 
born  at  Shottery,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire  at  a  very 
fmall  diftance  from  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  where  Shak- 
fpeare  found  his  wife.  I  find  two  families  of  this  name 
fettled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Joim  Heming  of  Shot- 
tery, was  baptized  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  March  12, 
1567.  This  John  might  have  been  the  father  of  the 
aftor,  though  I  have  found  no  entry  relative  to  his  bap- 
tifm :  for  he  was  probably  born  before  the  year  1558, 
when  the  Regifter  commenced.  In  the  village  of  Shot- 
tery alio  lived  Richard Hemyng^  who  had  a  fon  chriftened 
by  the  name  of  John,  March  7,  1570.  Of  the  Bur- 
badge  family  the  only  notice  I  have  found,  is,  an  entry 
in  the  regifter  of  the  parifh  of  Stratford,  Odober  12, 
I565,  on  which  day  Philip  Green  was  married  in  that 
town  to  Urfula  Burbadge ^  who  might  have  been  fifter 
to  James  Burbadge,  the  father  of  the  ador,  whofe  mar- 
riage I  fuppofe  to  have  taken  place  about  that  time.  If 
this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  our  poet,  we  fee,  had 
an  eafy  introduction  to  the  theatre. 

John  Heminge  appears  to  have  married  in  or  before  the 
year,  1589,  his  eldeft  daughter,  Alice,  having  been  bap- 
tized Oftober  6,  1590.  Befide  this  child,  he  had  four  fons; 
John,  born  in  1598,  who  died  an  infant ;  a  fecond  John, 
baptized  Auguft  7,  1599  ;  William,  baptized  Odober 
3,  1602,  and  George,  baptized  February  11,  1603-4; 
and  eight  daughters ;  Judith,  Thomafme,  Joan,  Re- 
becca, Beatrice,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  (who  died  in  161 1,) 
and  Margaret.'  Of  his  daughters  four  only  appear  td 
have  been  married;  Alice  to  John  Atkins  in  January 
1612-13;  Rebecca  to  Captain  William  Smith;  Mar- 
garet to  Mr,  Thomas  Sheppard,  and  another  to  a  perfon 
of  the  name  of  Merefield.  The  eldeft  fon,  John,  pro- 
bably died  in  his  father's  life-time,  as  by  his  laft  will 
he  conftituted  his  fon  William  his  executor. 

William, 
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William,  whofe  birth  Wood  has  erroneoufly  placed  in 
1605,  was  aftudent  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  a  Mailer  of  Arts  in  1628.  Soon  after 
his  father's  death  he  commenced  a  dramatick  poet, 
having  produced  in  March  1632-3  a  comedy  entitled 
^rhe  Courjinge  of  a  Hare,  or  the  Madcapp  *,  which  was 
performed  at  the  Fortune  theatre,  but  is  now  loll.  He 
was  likewife  author  of  two  other  plays  which  are  extant  ; 
^'he  Fatal  Contrary  publilhed  in  1653,  and  The  Jeuos 
tragedy,  1662. 

From  an  entry  in  the  Council-books  at  Whitehall,  I 
find  that  John  Heminge  was  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors of  the  Globe  playhoufe,  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  joined  with  Shakfpeare,  Bur- 
badge,  &c.  in  the  licence  granted  by  King  James  im- 
mediately after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  in  1603  ; 
and  all  the  payments  made  by  the  Treafurer  of  the 
Chamber  in  i6n,  on  account  of  plays  performed  at 
court,  are  **  to  John  Hetninge  and  the  reft  of  his  fellows." 
Soalfo  in  feveral  fubfequent  years,  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing reign.  In  1623,  in  conjundion  with  Condell,  he  pub- 
lilhed the  firft  complete  edition  of  our  author's  plays  ; 
foon  after  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  theatre  ;  but  this  is  a  miftake.  He  certainly 
then  ceafed  to  ad*,  but  he  continued  chief  diredor  of 
the  king's  company  of  comedians  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Aldermanbury,  where  he  had  long 
lived,  on  the  loth  of  Odober  1630,  in,  as  I  conjedlure, 
the  74th or  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  on  the 

«  Mf.  Herbert. 

•  That  he  and  Condell  bad  ceafed  to  aft  In  the  year  1623,  is  afcer* 
tained  by  a  paflage  in  their  Addrefs  *'  to  the  great  varietie  of  readers," 
prefixed  to  our  poet's  plays.  *'  Reade  him  therefore,  and  againe,  and 
againe  :  and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  furcly  you  are  in  fome  ma- 
nifeft  danger  not  to  underftand  him.  And  fo  we  leave  you  to  other  of 
bii  friends y  whom  if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides.'"  i.  e.  their  fel- 
low-comedians, who  ftill  continued  on  the  ftage,  and,  by  reprefenting 
our  author's  plays,  could  elucidate  them^  and  thus  feive  as  guides  to 
the  publick. 

1 2th, 
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1 2th,  as  appears  by  the  Regifter  of  St.  Mary's  Alderman- 
bury,  in  which  he  is  rtyled,  **  John  Heminge,  player,^* 
1  fufped  he  died  of  the  plague,  which  had  raged  fo 
violently  that  year,  that  the  playhoufes  were  (hut  up  in 
April,  and  not  permitted  to  be  opened  till  the  12th  of 
November,  at  which  time  the  weekly  bill  of  thofe  who 
died  in  London  of  that  diftemper,  was  diminilhed  to 
twenty-nine*.  His  fon  William,  into  whofe  hands  his 
papers  muft  have  fallen,  furvived  him  little  more  than 
twenty  years,  having  died  fome  time  before  the  year 
l6c3  :  and  where  thofe  books  of  account  of  which  his 
fatner  fpeaks,  now  are,  cannot  be  afcertained.  One 
cannot  but  entertain  a  wifli  that  at  fome  future  period 
they  may  be  difcovered,  as  they  undoubtedly  would 
throw  fome  light  on  our  ancient  ftage-hiltory.  The  day 
before  his  death,  John  Heminge  made  his  will,  of 
which  I  fubjoin  a  copy,  extraded  from  the  Regiftry  of 
the  Prerogative  Court.  In  this  inftrument  he  ftyles 
himfelf  a  grocer,  but  how  he  obtained  his  freedom  of 
the  grocers'  company,  does  not  appear. 

*'  TN  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  9th  day  of  Odo- 
X  ber,  1630,  and  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  fovereign  Lord,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  king 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  faith,  &c.  I  John  Heminge,  citizen  and  grocer 
of  London,  being  oif  perfed  mind  and  memory,  thanks 
be  therefore  given  unto  Almighty  God,  yet  well  know- 
ing and  confideriog  the  frailty  and  incertainty  of  man*s 
life,  do  therefore  make,  ordain,  and  declare  this  my 
laft  will  and  teftament  in  manner  and  form  following. 

Firji,  and  principally,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  foul  into 
the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  my  Maker  and  Creator, 
hoping  and  affuredly  believing  through  the  only  merits, 
death  and  palfion,  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  faviour  and  redeem- 
er, to  obtain  remiffion  and  pardon  of  all  my  fins,  and  to 
€njoy  eternal  happinefs  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 


>  ^f.  Herbert. 
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my  body  I  commit  to  the  earth,  to  be  buried  in  chrifti^rt 
manner,  in  the  parifli  church  of  Mary  Aldermanbury  in 
London,  as  near  unto  my  loving  wife  Rebecca  Heminge, 
who  lieth  there  interred,  and  under  the  fame  ftone 
which  lieth  in  part  over  her  there,  if  the  fame  conveni- 
ently may  be :  wherein  I  do  defire  my  executor  herein 
after  named  carefully  to  fee  my  will  performed,  and 
that  my  funeral  may  be  in  decent  and  comely  manner 
performed  in  the  evening,  without  any  vain  pomp  or 
coft  therein  to  be  bellowed. 

Iteniy  My  will  is,  that  all  fuch  debts  as  I  (hall 
happen  to  owe  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe  to  any 
perfon  or  perfons,  (being  truly  and  properly  mine 
own  debts,)  fhall  be  well  and  truly  fatisfied  and  paid 
as  foon  after  my  deceafe  as  the  fame  conveniently 
may  be ;  and  to  that  intent  and  purpofe  my  will 
and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit  and  appoint,  that 
all  my  leafes,  goods,  chatties,  plate,  and  houfehold 
ftuffe  whatfoever,  which  I  leave  or  fhall  be  poffefTedof 
at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  fhall  immediately  after  my 
deceafe  be  fold  to  the  moft  and  beft  benefit  and  advan- 
tage that  the  fame  or  any  of  them  may  or  can,  and  that 
the  monies  thereby  raifed  lhall  go  and  be  employed  to- 
wards the  payment  and  difcharge  of  my  faid  debts,  as 
foon  as  the  fame  may  be  converted  into  monies  and  be 
received,  without  fraud  or  covin ;  and  that  if  the  fame 
leafes,  goods,  and  chattels,  fhall  not  raife  fo  much  mo- 
ney as  fhall  be  fufficient  to  pay  my  debts,  then  ray  will 
and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  will  and  appoint,  that  the 
moiety  or  one  half  of  the  yearly  benefit  and  profit  of 
the  feveral  parts  which  I  have  by  leafe  in  the  feveral 
play-houfes  of  the  Globe  and  Black-fryers,  for  and  du- 
ring fuch  time  and  term  as  1  have  therein,  be  from  time 
to  time  received  and  taken  up  by  my  executor  herein  after 
named,  and  by  him  from  time  to  time  faithfully  employ- 
ed towards  the  payment  of  fuch  of  my  faid  own  proper 
debts  which  fhall  remain  unfatisfied,  and  that  propor- 
tionably  to  every  perfon  and  perfons  to  whom  1  lhall  then 
remain  indebted,  until  by  the  faid  moiety  or  one  half  of 

the 
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the  fald  yearly  benefit  and  profit  of  the  faid  parts  they 
fhall  be  fatisfied  and  paid  without  fraud  or  covin.  And 
if  the  faid  moiety  or  one  half  of  the  faid  yearly  benefit 
of  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play-houfes  lhall  not  in  fome 
convenient  time  raife  fufiicient  moneys  to  pay  my  faid 
own  debts,  then  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  1  do  hereby 
limit  and  appoint,  that  the  other  moiety  or  half  part  of 
the  benefit  and  profit  of  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play- 
houfes  be  alfo  received  and  taken  up  by  my  faid  executor 
herein  after  named,  and  faithfully  from  time  to  time  em- 
ployed and  paid  towards  the  fpeedier  fatisfadlion  and 
payment  of  my  faid  debts.    And  then^  after  my  faid 
debts  lhall  be  fo  fatisfied  and  paid,  then  I  limit  and  ap- 
point the  faid  benefit  and  profit  arifing  by  my  faid  parts 
in  the  faid  play-houfes,  and  the  employment  of  the  fame, 
to  be  received  and  employed  towards  the  payment  of  the 
legacies  by  me  herein  after  given  and  bequeathed,  and 
to  the  raifmg  of  portions  for  inch  of  my  faid  children  as 
at  the  time  of  my  deceafe  lhall  have  received  from  me 
no  advancement.    And  I  do  hereby  defire  my  executor 
herein  after  named  to  fee  this  my  will  and  meaning 
herein  to  be  well  and  truly  performed,  according  to  the 
truft  and  confidence  by  me  in  him  repofed. 

Itenty  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Rebecca  Smith,  now  wife  of  Captain  William  Smith, 
my  beft  fuit  of  linen,  wrought  with  cutwork,  which 
was  her  mother's  ;  and  to  my  fon  Smith,  her  hulband, 
his  wife's  picture,  fet  up  in  a  frame  in  my  houfe. 

Iterriy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Mar- 
garet Sheppard,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard,  my 
red  cuftiions  embroidered  with  bugle,  which  were  her 
mother's  ;  and  to  my  faid  fon  Sheppard,  his  wife's  pic- 
ture, which  is  alfo  fet  up  in  a  frame  in  my  houfe. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, my  green  cufliions  which  were  her  mother's, 

Itenty  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Mere- 
field  my  clothe-of-filver  ftriped  culhions  which  were 
her  mother's. 

Ite7ny  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  fo  many  of  my 
daughter  Merefield's,   and  my  daughter  Sheppard's 
Vol.  I,  Part  II,  *0  children. 
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children  as  fhall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe, 
fifty  fhillings  apiece. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  grandchild, 
Richard  Atkins,  the  fum  of  five  pounds  of  lawful  money 
of  England,  to  buy  him  books. 

Iteniy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  fon-in-law  John 
Atkins,  and  his  now  wife,  if  they  fhall  be  living  with 
me  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  forty  fhillings,  to  make 
them  two  rings  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  every  of  my  fellows 
and  lharers,  his  majefties  fervants,  which  fhall  be  living 
at  the  time  of  ray  deceafe,  '  the  fum  of  ten  fhillings 
apiece,  to  make  them  rings  for  remembrance  of  me. 

ItetTiy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  John  Rice,  Clerk,  of 
St.  Saviour's  in  Southwark,  (if  he  lhall  be  living  at  the 
time  of  my  deceafe,)  the  fum  of  twenty  fhillings  of  lawful 
Englifh  money,  for  a  remembrance  of  my  love  unto  him. 

hem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  the  pariih 
of  Saint  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  where  I  long  lived,  and 
whither  I  have  bequeathed  my  body  for  burial,  the  fum 
of  forty  fhillings  of  lawful  Englifh  money,  to  be  dillri- 
buted  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  fame  parifh  where 
moft  need  fhall  be. 

Item,  My  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  limit 
and  appoint,  that  the  feveral  legacies  and  fums  of 
money  by  me  herein  before  bequeathed  to  be  paid  in 
money,  be  raifed  and  taken  out  of  the  yearly  profit  and 
benefit  which  fhall  arife  or  be  made  by  my  I'everal  parts 
and  ihares  in  the  feveral  playhoufes  called  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriers,  after  my  faid  debts  fhall  be  paid,  with  as 
much  fpeed  as  the  fame  conveniently  may  be  j  and  I  do 
hereby  will,  require,  and  charge  my  executor  herein 
after  named  efpecially  to  take  care  that  my  debts,  firft, 
and  then  thofe  legacies,  be  well  and  truly  paid  and  dif- 
charged,  as  foon  as  the  fame  may  be  fo  raifed  by  thefale 
of  my  goods  and  by  the  yearly  profits  of  my  parts  and 
(hares ;  and  that  my  eftate  may  be  fo  ordered  to  the  bell 
profit  and  advantage  for  the  better  payment  of  my 
debts  and  difcharge  of  my  legacies  before  mentioned 
with  as  much  fpeed  as  the  fame  conveniently  may  be, 

according 
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«iCCording  as  I  have  herein  before  in  this  will  direfted 
and  appointed]  the  fame  to  be,  without  any  lefTening, 
^iminilhing,  or  undervaluing  thereof,  contrary  to  my 
true  intent  and  meaning  herein  declared.  And  for  the 
better  performance  thereof,  my  will,  mind,"and  defire  is, 
that  my  faid  parts  in  the  faid  play-honfes  Ihould  be  em- 
ployed in  playing,  the  better  to  raife  profit  thereby,  as 
formerly  the  fame  have  been,  and  have  yielded  good 
yearly  profit,  as  by  my  books  will  in  that  behalf  appear. 
And  my  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  ordain,  limit, 
and  appoint,  that  after  my  debts,  funerals,  and  legacies 
lhall  be  paid  and  fatisfied  out  of  my  eftate,  that  then  the 
refidue  and  remainder  of  my  goods,  chattels,  and  credits 
ivhatfoever  fhall  be  equally  parted  and  divided  to  and 
amonglt  fuch  of  my  children  as  at  the  time  of  my  deceafc 
fhall  be  unmaried  or  iinadvanced,  and  fhall  not  have  re- 
ceived from  me  any  portion  in  mariage  or  othcrvvife, 
further  than  only  for  their  education  and  breeding,  part 
and  part  like  ;  and  I  do  hereby  ordain  and  make  my  fori 
William  Heminge  to  be  the  executor  of  this  my  laft  will 
and  teftament,  requiring  him  to  fee  the  fame  performed 
in  and  by  all  things,  according  to  my  true  meaning  here- 
in declared.  And  1  do  defire  and  appoint  my  loving 
friends  Mr.  Burbage  *  and  Mr.  Rice  to  be  the  overfeers 
-of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  praying  them  to  be 
aiding  and  aififting  to  my  faid  executor  with  their  beft 
advice  and  council  in  the  execution  thereof:  and  I  do 
hereby  utterly  revoke  all  former  wills  by  me  heretofore 
made,  and  do  pronounce,  publifh,  and  declare  this  to 
be  my  laft  will  and  teftament.  In  witnefs  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  feal  the  day  and  year 
£rft  above  written. 

Probatum  fuit  t  eft  amentum  fuprafcriptum  apud  London 
coram  'venerabili  'viro,  viagijiro  IVillieimo  ^ames^ 
legum  dodoret  Surrogato,  undecimo  diz  menjls 
Odobrisy  Anno  Domini,  1 630,  juramento  Willielmi 
Heminge  jilii  naturalis  et  legitim,  di^i  defunSti^  et 
executoris,  cui,  l^c,  de  bene,  l^c,  jurat* 


♦  Cuthbcrt  Burbadge,  brother  to  the  aftor. 

O  2 
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AUGUSTINE  PHILIPS. 

This  performer  is  likewife  named  in  the  licence  grant- 
ed by  king  James  in  1603.  It  appears  from  Heywood'a 
Apology  for  Actors y  printed  in  1612,  that  he  was  then 
dead.  In  an  extraordinary  exhibition,  entitled  Tht 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  written  by  Tarleton,  of  which  the 
Mf.  plot  or  fcheme  is  in  my  poflefTion,  he  reprefented 
Sardanapalus,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  parts 
he  performed  in  our  author's  plays;  but  believe  that  he 
was  in  the  fame  clafs  as  Kempe,  and  Armine;  for  he 
appears,  like  the  former  of  thefe  players,  to  have  pub- 
lilhed  a  ludicrous  metrical  piece,  which  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  books  in  1595.  Philips's  produftion  was 
entitled  The  Jigg  of  the  Slippers, 

WILLIAM  KEMPE 

was  the  fucceffor  of  Tarleton.  "  Here  I  muft  needs  re- 
member Tarleton,  (fays  Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for 
A<^orsy)  in  his  time  gracious  with  the  queen  his  fove- 
raigne,  and  in  the  people's  general  applaufe  ;  whom 
fucceeded  PVilL  Kemp,  as  well  in  the  favour  of  her  ma- 
jeftie,  as  in  the  opinion  and  good  thoughts  of  the  gene- 
ral audience."  From  the  quarto  editions  of  fome  of  our 
author's  plays,  we  learn  that  he  was  the  original  per- 
former of  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  of 
Peter  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  From  an  old  comedy  called 
The  Returne  from  Parnaffus,  we  may  coUeft,  that  he  was 
the  original  Juilice  Shallow  ;  and  the  contemporary 
writers  inform  us  that  he  ufually  afted  the  part  of  a 
Clown  ;  in  which  character,  like  Tarleton,  he  was  cele- 
brated for  his  extemporal  \wit^,  Launcelot  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Touchftone  in  As  you  like  it,  Launce  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  the  Grave-digger 
in  Hamlet,   were  probably  alfo   performed   by  this 


♦  See  p.  ii2>  n.  i* 
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ccmedian.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as  an  aftor'- 
tio  early  as  in  the  year  1589  Kempe*s  comick  talents 
appear  to  have  been  highly  eftimated,  for  an  old  pam- 
phlet called  Jn  Almond  for  a  Parrot,  written,  I  think, 
by  Thomas  Na(he,  and  publiflied  about  that  time,  is 
dedicated  to  that  moft  comicall  and  conceited  Cava- 
leire  Monjieur  du  Kempe,  Jeftmonger,  and  vice-gerent 
generall  to  the  Ghoft  of  Dicke  Tarleton." 

From  a  pafTage  in  one  of  Decker's  tradls  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  this  comedian  was  dead  in  the  year 
1609^. 

In  Braithwaite's  Remains,  16 1 8,  he  is  thus  com- 
memorated ; 

5  See  The  Returne  from  Parnajfus,  a  comedy,  i6o6  :  *'  Indeed, 
M.  Kempe,  you  are  very  famous,  buc  that  is  as  well  for  nvorkes  in  print 
as  your  part  in  cue."  Kempe's  Neiv  Jigg  of  the  Kitchen -fluff  Woman 
was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  company  in  1595  J  and  ia 
the  fame  year  was  licenfed  to  Thomas  Goflbn,  **  Kempes  Neno  Jiggt 
betwixt  a  fouldier  and  a  mifer  and  Sym  the  clown." 

Sept.  7,  1593,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' Books,  by  R.Jones, 
*<  A  comedie  entitled  A  knack  hoiv  to  knoiv  a  knave,  newly  fet  forth, 
as  it  hath  been  fundrye  times  plaied  by  Ned  Allen  and  his  company, 
with  Kempes  applauded  merryment  of  the  Men  of  Gotham.*'' 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  among  the  books  given  to  it  by  Robert 
Burton,  is  the  following  tradt,  bound  up  with  a  few  others  of  the 
fame  fize,  in  a  quarto  volume  marked  L,  62d.  art. 

*'  Kemps  nine  daies  wonder  performed  in  a  daunce  from  London  to 
**  Norwich.  Containing  the  pleafure,  paines  and  kind  entertainment 
**  of  William  Kemp  between  London  and  that  city,  in  his  late  mor- 

rice.  Wherein  is  fomewhat  fet  downe  wqrth  note  j  to  reprooue  the 
**  (launders  fpred  of  him  :   many  things  merry,  nothing  hurtfuli. 

Written  by  himfelfe,  to  fatis  e  his  friends."  (Lond.  E.  A.  for 
Nicholas  Ling.  1600.  b.  I.— With  a  wooden  cut  of  Kempe  as  a  morris- 
dancer,  preceded  by  a  fellow  with  a  pipe  and  drum,  whom  he  (in  the 
book)  calls  Thomas  Slye,  his  taberer.)    It  is  dedicated  to      The  true 

ennobled  lady,  and  his  moft  bountifull  miftris,  miftris  Anne 
"  Fitton,  mayde  of  honour  to  the  moft  facred  mayde  royall  queenc 

Elizabeth." 

^  "  Tulh,  tufh,  Tarleton,  Kempe,  nor  Singer,  nor  all  the  litter 
of  fooles  that  noiv  come  drawling  behind  them,  never  pl2.yed  the 
^lownes  part  more  naturally  than  the  arranteft  fot  of  you  all." 

CuU  Hornebooke„  1609. 
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Upon  Kempe  and  his  Morice,  with  his 
Epitaph. 

Welcome  from  Norwich,  Kempe  :  all  joy  to  fee 
"  Thy  fafe  return  morifcoed  luftily. 

But  out  alas  1  how  foone's  thy  morice  done. 
When  pipe  and  tabor,  all  thy  friends  be  gone  ; 
*'  And  leave  thee  now  to  dance  the  fecond  part 
*'  With  feeble  nature,  not  with  nimble  art! 
**  Then  all  thy  triumphs  fraught  with  ftrains  of  mirth, 
**  Shall  be  cag'd  up  within  a  cheft  of  earth : 
*'  Shall  be  ?  they  are  ;  thou  haft  danc'd  thee  out  of 
breath ; 

"  And  now  muft  make  thy  parting  dance  with  death.'* 

THOMAS  POPE. 

This  adlor  likewife  performed  the  part  of  a  Clown  ^. 
He  died  before  the  year  1 600  ^, 

GEORGE  BRYAN. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  intelligence  con- 
cerning this  performer,  except  that  in  the  exhibition  of 
T'^e  Se'ven  Deadly  Sins  he  reprefented  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. He  was,  I  believe,  on  the  ftage  before  the  year 
1588, 

HENRY  CUNDALL 

is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  been  a  comedian, 
but  he  does  not  mention  any  other  authority  for  this 
affertion  but  Itage-tradition,    In  Webfter*s  Dutchejs  of 

7  «  ■       what  meanes  Singer  then. 

And  Pe/tf,  the  cioivne,  to  fpeak  fo  borifli,  when 
<*  They  counterfaite  the  clownesupon  the  ftage 

Humours  Ordinaries  "where  a  man  may  be  verie  merie  and 
exceeding  ivell ujed for  bUJixpence*    (No  date.) 

8  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Jliion, 

Mal/y 
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Malfy  he  originally  a£led  the  part  of  the  Cardinal ;  and 
as,  when  that  play  was  printed  in  1623,  another  per- 
former had  fucceeded  him  in  that  part,  he  had  certainly 
before  that  time  retired  from  the  ftage.  He  ftill,  how- 
ever, continued  to  have  an  interell  in  the  theatre,  being 
mentioned  with  the  other  players  to  whom  a  licence 
was  granted  by  King  Charles  the  Firlt  in  1625.  He 
had  probably  a  conliderable  portion  of  the  Jhares  or 
property  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres.  This 
adlor  as  well  asHeminge  lived  in  Aldermanbury,  in  which 
parifti  he  ferved  the  office  of  Sideman  in  the  year  1606. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  his  age ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  married  about  the  year  1598,  and  had 
eight  children,  the  eldeft  of  whom  was  born  in  Feb. 
1598-99,  and  died  an  infant.  Three  only  of  his  chil- 
dren appear  to  have  furvived  him ;  Henry,  born  in 
1600;  Elizabeth  in  1606;  and  William,  baptized 
May  26,  161 1.  Before  his  death  he  refided  for  fome 
time  at  Fulham,  but  he  died  in  London,  and  was  buried 
in  his  parifn  church  in  Aldermanbury,  Dec.  29,  1627. 
On  the  13th  of  that  month  he  made  his  will,  of  which 
I  fubjoin  a  copy,  extracted  from  the  regiftry  of  the  Pre- 
rogative Court. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I  Henry  Cundall  of 
London,  gentleman,  being  fick  in  body,  but  of  perfeft 
mind  and  memory,  laud  and  praife  be  therefore  given 
to  Almighty  God,  calling  to  my  remembrance  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  fure  and  certain  to 
mankind  than  death,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than 
the  hour  thereof,  do  therefore  make  and  declare  this  my 
lart  will  and  teftament  in  manner  and  form  following  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  firil  I  commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of 
Almighty  God,  trufting  and  affuredly  believing  that 
only  by  the  merits  of  the  precious  death  and  palfion  of 
my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrill  I  lhall  obtain  full 
and  free  pardon  and  remiffion  of  all  my  fins,  and  lhall  en- 
joy everlaiting  life  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  amongft 
the  eleft  children  of  God,    My  body  I  commit  to  the 

O  4  earth 
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earth,  to  be  decently  buried  in  the  night-time  in  fuch 
parifli  where  it  lhall  pleafe  God  to  call  me.  My  worldly 
fubftance  I  difpofe  of  as  followeth.  And  firft  concerning 
all  and  fingular  my  freehold  meffuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments  whatfoever,  with  their  and 
every  of  their  appurtenances,  whereof  I  am  and  ftand 
feized  of  any  manner  of  eftate  of  inheritance,  1  give, 
devife  and  bequeath  the  fame  as  followeth. 

Imprimis,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  all  and  fingu- 
lar my  freehold  mefluages,  lands,  tenements  and  here- 
ditaments whatfoever,  with  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances,  fituate,  lying  and  being  in  Helmett- 
court  in  the  Strand,  and  elfewhere,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  unto  Elizabeth  my  well  beloved  wife,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  from  and 
immediately  after  her  deceafe,  unto  my  fon  Henry 
Cundall,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be 
begotten,  and  for  want  of  fuch  ifTue  unto  my  fon  William 
Cundall,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be 
begotten ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  ilTue  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  Finch,  and  to  her  heirs  and  affigns  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  all  and  fingu- 
lar my  freehold  mefTuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments, whatfoever,  with  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances,  fituate>  lying  and  being  in  the  parifli 
of  St.  Bride,  alias  Bridgett,  near  Fleet-ftreet,  Lon- 
don, and  elfewhere  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
fuburbes  thereof,  unto  my  well  beloved  wife  Elizabeth 
Cundall  and  to  her  affigns,  until  my  faid  fon  William 
Cundall  his  term  of  apprenticehood  fliall  be  fully  ex- 
pired by  effluxion  of  time;  and  from  and  immediately 
after  the  faid  term  of  apprenticehood  fliall  be  fo  fully 
expired,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  the  fame  meflTuages 
and  premifes  fituate  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
fuburbes  thereof,  unto  my  faid  fon  William  Cundall  and 
to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  aud  for 
default  of  fuch  ifliie,  unto  my  faid  fon  Henry  Cundall, 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and 
for  default  of  fuch  iflTue  unto  my  faid  daughter  Elizabeth 

Finch, 
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Finch,  and  to  her  heirs  and  aflign*  for  ever.  And  as 
concerning  all  and  fingalar  my  goods,  chattels,  plate, 
household  ItufF,  ready  money,  debts  and  perfonal  eftate, 
whatfoever  and  wherefoever,  I  give,  devife,  and  be- 
queath the  fame  as  followeth :  viz. 

Imprimis,  Whereas  I  am  executor  of  the  laft  will 
and  teftament  of  John  Underwood,  deceafed,  and  by 
force  of  the  fame  executoriliip  became  pofrcfled  of  fo 
much  of  the  perfonal  eilate  of  the  faid  John  Under- 
wood, which  is  exprefTed  in  an  inventory  thereof, 
made  and  by  me  exhibited  in  due  form  of  law  into 
the  ecclefjallical''  court.  And  whereas  alfo  in  dif- 
charge  of  my  faid  executorfliip  I  have  from  time  to 
time  difburled  divers  fums  of  money  in  the  education 
and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the  faid  John  Under- 
wood deceafed  as  by  my  accompts  kept  in  that  behalf 
appearerh.  Now  in  difcharge  of  my  confcience,  and 
in  full  performance  of  the  truft  repofed  in  me  by  the 
faid  John  Underwood,  I  do  charge  my  executrix  faith- 
fully to  pay  to  the  furviving  children  of  the  faid  John 
Underwood  all  and  whatfoever  fhall  be  found  and  appear 
by  my  accompts  to  belong  unto  them,  and  to  deliver  unto 
them  all  fuch  rings  as  was  their  late  father's,  and  which 
are  by  me  kept  by  themfelves  apart  in  a  little  cafket, 

Itemy  I  do  make,  name,  ordain  and  appoint  my  faid 
well  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth  Cundall,  the  full  and  fole 
execfutrix  of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  requiring  and 
charging  her,  as  flie  will  anfwer  the  contrary  before  Al- 
mighty God  at  the  dreadfuU  day  of  judgment,  thatfhe 
will  truely  and  faithfully  perform  the  lame,  in  and  by 
all  things  according  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning ; 
and  I  do  earneftly  defire  my  very  loving  friends,  John 
Heminge,  gentleman,  Cuthbert  Burbage,  gentleman, 
my  fon  in-law  Herbert  Finch,  and  Peter  Saunderfon, 
grocer,  to  be  my  overfeers,  and  to  be  aiding  and  affifting- 
unto  my  faid  executrix  in  the  due  execution  and  per- 
formance of  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament.  And  J  give 
and  bequeath  to  every  of  my  faid  four  feveral  overleers 
the  fum  of  five  pounds  apiece  to  buy  each  of  them  a  piece 
of  plate. 

Ite?n, 
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JterHi  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  unto  my  faid  fbn 
William  Cundall,  all  the  clear  yearly  rents  and  profits 
which  lhall  arife  and  come  from  the  time  of  my  de- 
ceafe,  of  and  by  my  leafes  and  terms  of  years,  of  all  my 
meffuages,  houfes,  and  places,  fituate  in  the  Blackfriers, 
London,  and  at  the  Bank-fide  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
until  fuch  time  as  that  the  full  fum  of  three  hundred 
pounds  by  thofe  rents  and  profits  may  be  raifed  for  a 
ftocli  for  my  faid  fon  William  *,  if  he  lhall  fo  long 
live. 

Itemf  for  as  much  as  I  have  by  this  my  will  dealt  very 
bountifully  with  my  well  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Cundall, 
confidering  my  eftate,  I  do  give  and  beqneath  unto  my 
fon  Henry  Cundall  for  his  maintenance,  either  at  the 
univerfity  or  elfewhere,  one  annuity  or  yearly  fum  of 
thirty  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England,  to  be  paid 
unto  my  faid  fon  Henry  Cundall,  or  his  affigns,  during 
all  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  the  faid  Elizabeth  my 
wife,  if  my  faid  fon  Henry  Cundall  lhall  fo  long  live,  at 
the  four  moft  ufual  feaft-days  or  terms  in  the  year,  that  is 
to  fay,  at  the  fealls  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  jefus  Chrift, 
the  Annunciation  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Nativity  of  Saint  John  Baptilt,  and  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel;  or  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  and  eight 
days  next  enfuing  after  every  of  the  fame  feaft-days, 
by  even  and  equal  portions  :  the  firft  payment  thereof  to 
begin  and  to  be  made  at  fuch  of  the  faid  feaft-days  as 
fhail  firft  and  next  happen  after  the  day  of  my  deceafe, 
or  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing 
after  the  fame  feaft-day. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  widow  Martin  and 
widow  Gimber,  to  each  of  them  refpedively,  for  and 
during  all  the  terms  of  their  natural  lives  feverally, 
if  my  leafes  and  terms  of  years  of  and  in  my  houfes 
in  Aldermanbury  in  London  lhall  fo  long  continue 
unexpired,  one  annuity  or  yearly  fum  of  twenty  Ihil- 
lings  apiece,  of  lawful  money  of  England,  to  be  paid 
unto  them  feverally,  by  even  portions  quarterly,  at 


•  He  was  probably  bound  apprentics  to  Peter  Saunderfon,  grocer. 
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the  feaft-days  above  mentioned,  or  within  the  fpace  of 
twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing  after  every  of  the 
fame  feart-days ;  the  firft  payment  of  them  feverally  to 
begin  and  to  be  made  at  luch  of  the  faid  feafts  as  (hall 
firlt  and  next  happen  after  my  deceafe  or  within  the 
fpace  of  twenty  and  eight  days  next  enfuing  after  the 
fame  feafl. 

Item,  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor 
people  of  the  pariih  of  Fulham  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlelex,  where  I  now  dwell,  the  fum  of  five  pounds,  to  be 
paid  to  mafter  Dodor  Clewett,  and  mailer  Edmond 
Powell  of  Fulham,  gentleman,  and  by  them  to  be 
dillributed. 

Iteniy  I  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  unto  my  faid, 
well  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Cundall,  and  to  my  faid 
well  beloved  daughter  Elizabeth  Finch,  all  my  houfe- 
hold  fluff,  bedding,  linen,  brafs  and  pewter,  whatfo- 
ever,  remaining  and  being  as  well  at  my  houfe  in  Ful- 
ham aforefaid,  as  alfo  in  my  houfe  in  Aldermanbury  in 
London ;  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  part  and 
part  alike.  And  for  the  more  equal  dealing  in  that  be- 
half, I  will,  appoint,  and  requeil  my  faid  overfeers,  or 
the  greater  number  of  them,  to  make  divifion  thereof, 
and  then  my  wife  to  have  the  preferment  of  the  choice. 

ItetHy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  coufm  Frances 
Gurney,  alias  Hulfe,  my  aunt's  daughter,  the  fum  of 
five  pounds,  and  1  give  unto  the  daughter  of  the  faid 
Frances  the  like  fum  of  five  pounds. 

Item,  I  give,  devife  and  bequeath  unto  fuch  and  fo 
many  of  the  daughters  of  my  coufin  Gilder,  late  of  New 
Buckenham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  deceafed,  as  ihall 
be  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  the  fum  of  five 
pounds  apiece, 

ItetTiy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  old  fervant  Eliza- 
beth Wheaton  a  mourning  gown  and  forty  (hillings  in 
money,  and  that  place  or  priviledge  which  fhe  now  ex- 
ercifeth  and  enjoy eth  in  the  houfes  of  the  Blackfryers, 
London,  and  the  Globe  on  the  Bankfide,  for  and  during 
all  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  if  my  eftate  lhall  fo  long 

continue 
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continue  in  the  premifes  ;  and  I  give  unto  the  daughter 
of  tlie  faid  Elizabeth  Wheaton  the  fum  of  five  pounds,  to 
be  paid  unto  the  faid  Elizabeth  Wheaton,  for  the  ufe  of 
her  faid  daughter,  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  next  af- 
ter my  deceale.  And  I  do  hereby  will,  appoint  and  de- 
clare, that  an  acquittance  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the 
faid  Elizabeth  Wheaton,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  faid 
legacy  of  five  pounds,  for  the  ufe  of  her  faid  daughter, 
fhall  be,  and  (hall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  conftrued,  and 
taken  to  be,  both  in  law  and  iaequity,  unto  my  now  exe- 
cutrix a  fufficient  releafe  and  difcharge  for  and  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  the  fame. 

IteiUy  1  give,  devife,  and  bequeath,  all  the  reft  and  re- 
fidue  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leafes,  money,  debts,  and 
perfonal  eftate,  whatfoever  and  wherefoever,  (after  my 
debts  fhall  be  paid  and  my  funeral  charges  and  all  other 
charges  about  the  execution  of  this  my  will  firft  paid 
and  difcharged)  unto  my  faid  well  beloved  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Cundall. 

Item,  My  will  and  mind  is,  and  I  do  hereby  defire  and 
appoint,  that  all  fuch  legacies,  gifts  and  bequefts  as  I 
have  by  this  my  will  given,  devifed  or  bequeathed  unto 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  payment  whereof  no  certain 
time  is  hereby  before  limited  or  appointed,  (hall  be  well 
and  truly  paid  by  my  executrix  within  the  fpace  of  one 
year  next  after  my  deceafe.  Finally,  I  do  hereby  re- 
voke, countermand,  and  make  void,  all  former  wills, 
teftaments,  codicils,  executors,  legacies,  and  bequefts, 
whatfoever,  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  named,  made, 
given,  or  appointed ;  willing  and  minding  that  thefe 
prefents  only  ftiall  ftand  and  be  taken  for  my  laft  will 
and  teftament,  and  none  other.  In  witnefs  whereof  I 
the  faid  Henry  Cundall,  the  teftator,  to  this  my  prefent 
laft  will  and  teftament,  being  written  on  nine  flieets  of 
paper,  with  my  name  fubfcribed  to  every  ftieet,  have  fet 
my  feal,  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  Charles,  by  the 
grace  of  God  king  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

HENRY  CUNDALL. 

Signed, 


J'uhtished  as  the ^Ic/  MircU  ir^  J.Mi\  uigto?i  ScFarlnaviJiai£i-8ff  : 
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Signed,  fealed,  pronounced  and  declared,  by  the  faid 
Henry  Cundall,  the  tellator,  as  his  lafl:  will  and  tefta- 
ment,  on  the  day  and  year  above  written,  in  theprefence 
of  us  whofc  names  are  here  under  written: 

Robert  Yonge* 

Hum.  Dyfon,  Notary  Publique. 
And  of  me  Ro.  Dickens,  fervant  unto  the 
faid  Notary. 

Prohatum  fuit  tefiamentiim  fuprafcriptum  apud  LonJ. 
coram  7nagiJiro  Richardo  Zouche^  legum  dodore,  Sur- 
rogatOy  24.°  die  Februariiy  1627,  juramento  Eli^ 
«,abeth(£  Cundall y  r el i Site  di5ii  defunSii  et  executr* 
cut,  iffc,  de  heney  l^c,  jurat, 

WILLIAM  SLY 

was  joined  with  Shakfpeare,  &c.  in  the  licence  granted 
in  1603. — He  is  introduced^  perlonally,  in  the  indadlion 
to  Marfton's  Malecontenty  1604.,  arid  from  his  there  ufing 
an  affeded  phrafe  of  Ofrick's  in  Hamlet y  we  may  colled 
that  he  performed  that  part.    He  died  before  the  year 

RICHARD  COWLEY 

appears  to  have  been  an  a£lor  of  a  low  clafs,  having 
performed  the  part  of  Verges  in  Much  ado  about  Nothing. 
He  lived  in  the  parifh  of  Sc.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and 
had  two  fons  baptized  there;  Cuthbert,  born  in  1597, 
and  Richard  born  in  1599.  I  know  not  when  this  adW 
died. 

JOHN  LOWIN 

was  a  principal  performer  in  thefe  plays.  If  the  date 
on  his  pi£lure  *  in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  is 

9  Heywood's  Apology  for  ASlon'. 

»  This  date,  which  the  engrayer  of  the  annexed  portrait  has  inad- 
vertently omitted,  is—*.*  1640,  yEcat.  64." 

accurate. 
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accurate,  he  was  born  in  1576.  Wright  mentions  in 
his  Hijloria  Hijiricnica  that  before  the  wars  he  ufed  to 
a(5t  the  part  of  FalftafF  with  mighty  applaufe  but 
without  doubt  he  means  during  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  Firft,  from  1625  1641.  When  our  poet's  King 
Henry  IV,  was  firft  exhibited,  Lowin  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Heminge, 
or  fome  other  aftor,  originally  represented  the  fat 
knight,  and  that  feveral  years  afterwards  the  part  was 
refigned  to  Lovvin. 

He  is  faid  by  Roberts  the  player  to  have  alfo  perform- 
ed king  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Hamlet ;  but  with  refped 
to  the  latter  his  account  is  certainly  erroneous  ;  for  it 
appears  from  more  ancient  writers,  that  Jofeph  Taylor 
was  the  original  performer  of  that  charader*. 

Lovvin  is  introduced,  in  perfon,  in  the  indudlion  to 
Marfton's  Malecontent,  printed  in  1604 ;  and  he  and 
Taylor  are  mentioned  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  written  in 
the  year  1632,  foon  after  the  appearance  of  Jonfon's 
Magnetick  Lady,  as  the  two  moft  celebrated  adors  of 
that  time: 

"  Let  Lo<win  ceafe,  and  Taylor  fcorn  to  touch 
The  loathed  ftage,  for  thou  haft  made  it  fuch.*' 

Befide  the  parts  already  mentioned,  this  adlor  re* 
prefented  the  following  characters :  Morofe,  in  The 
Silent  Woman  \ — Vol  pone,  in  The  Fox; — Mammon,  in 
The  Alchymiji  ; — Melantius,  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy  ; — 
Aubrey,  in  The  Bloody  Brother; — Bofola,  iXiThe  Dutchefs 
cf  Malfy  ; — Jacomo,  in  The  De/ernjing  Fa-vourite  ; 
kubulus,  in  MalTinger's  Pidure; — Domitian,  in  The 
Roman  ASior ; — and  Belleur,  in  The  Wild  Goofe  Chace. 

Though  Heminge  and  Condell  continued  to  have  an 
intereft  in  the  theatre  to  the  time  of  their  death,  yet 
about  the  year  1623,  I  believe,  they  ceafed  to  ad;  and 
that  the  management  had  in  the  next  year  devolved  on 
Lowin  and  Taylor,  is  afcertained  by  the  following  note 

*  Hijlor.  Hiftnon.  and  Rofcius  Artglkanuu 

made 
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made  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in  his  office-book,  under 
the  year  1633. 

"  On  friday  the  19th  of  October',  1633,  I  fent  a 
warrant  by  a  meflenger  of  the  chamber  to  fupprefs  The 
Tamer  Tamdy  to  the  Kings  players,  for  that  afternoone, 
and  it  was  obeyd  ;  upon  complaints  of  foule  and  oiFen- 
five  maters  conteyned  therein. 

'*  They  adled  The  Scornfull  Lady  inftead  of  it.  I  have 
enterd  the  warrant  here. 

*  Thefe  are  to  will  and  require  you  to  forbeare  the 
adinge  of  your  play  called  The  Tamer  tamd  or  the 
Taminge  of  the  Tamer y  this  afternoone,  or  any  more  till 
you  have  leave  from  mee  ;  and  this  at  your  perill.  Oa 
friday  morninge  the  18  Odiob.  1633. 

*  To  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lovvins,  or  any  of  the  Kings 

players  at  the  Blackfryers. 

**  On  faterday  morninge  follovvinge  the  booke  was 
brought  mee,  and  at  my  Lord  of  Hollands  requell  I  re- 
turned it  to  the  players  y^  monday  morninge  after, 
purgd  of  oaths,  prophanefs,  and  ribaldrye,  being  y^  21 
of  Oaob.  1633. 

"  Becaufe  the  ftoppinge  of  the  afting  of  this  play  for 
that  afternoone,  it  being  an  ould  play,  hath  rayled  fome 
difcourfe  in  the  players,  thogh  no  difobedience,  1  have 
thought  fitt  to  infert  here  ther  rubmilTion  upon  a  former 
difobedience,  and  to  declare  that  it  concernes  the  Maf* 
ter  of  the  Revells  to  bee  careful!  of  their  ould  revived 
playes,  as  of  their  new,  fince  they  may  conteyne  ofFen- 
iive  matter,  which  ought  not  to  bee  allowed  in  any 
time. 

The  Mailer  ought  to  have  copies  of  their  new  playes 
left  with  him,  that  he  may  be  able  to  fhew  what  he  hath 
allowed  or  difallowed. 

*•  All  ould  plays  ought  to  bee  brought  to  the  Mafter 
*  of  the  Revells,  and  have  his  allowance  to  them,  for 

3  So  the  Mf.  though  afterwarJs  Sir  Henry  Herbert  calls  It"  friday 
the  i8ch." 

which 
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which  he  fliould  have  his  fee,  fince  they  may  be  full  of 
offenfive  things  againll:  church  and  ftate  ;  y^  rather  that 
in  former  time  the  poetts  tooke  greater  liberty  than  is 
allowed  them  by  mee. 

*'  The  players  ought  not  to  ftudy  their  parts  till  I 
have  allowed  of  the  booke. 

'  To  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  K.*  maiter  of  his  Ma.^^" 
Revels.' 

'*  After  our  humble  fervife*  remembred  unto  your 
goodworfhip,  Whereas  not  long  fince  we  a^led  a  play 
called  The  Spanijhe  Viceroy,  not  being  licenfed  under 
your  worfliips  hande,  nor  allowd  of :  wee  doe  confefs 
and  herby  acknowledge  that  wee  have  olfended,  and 
that  it  is  in  your  power  to  punifhe  this  ofFenfe,  and  are 
very  forry  for  it ;  and  doe  likevvife  promife  herby  that 
wee  will  not  aft  any  play  without  your  hand  or  lubfti- 
tuts  hereafter,  nor  doe  any  thinge  that  may  prejudice 
the  authority  of  your  office  :  So  hoping  that  this  humble 
fubmiffion  of  ours  may  bee  accepted,  wee  have  ther- 
unto  fett  our  hands.  This  twentiethe  of  Decemb. 
1624. 

Jofeph  Taylor.  John  Lowen. 

Richard  Robinfon,  John  Shancke. 

Elyard  Swanfton.  John  Rice. 

Thomas  Pollard.  Will.  Rowley. 

Robert  JBenfeilde.  Richard  Sharpe. 

George  Burght. 

"  Mr.  Knight, 
**  In  many  things  you  have  faved  mee  labour ;  yet 
\*her  your  judgment  or  penn  fayld  you,  I  have  made 
boulde  to  ufe  mine.  Purge  ther  parts,  as  I  have  the 
booke.  And  I  hope  every  hearer  and  player  will  thinke 
that  1  have  done  God  good  fervife,  and  the  quality  no 
wronge ;  who  hath  no  greater  enemies  than  oaths, 
prophanefs,  and  publique  ribaldry,  wch  for  the  future  I 
doe  abfolutely  forbid  to  bee  prefented  unto  mee  in  any 

4  In  the  margin  here  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  added  this  note.  **  'Tit 
entered  here  for  a  remembrance  againft  their  diforders*'* 

play. 
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J>laybooke,  as  you  will  anfwer  it  at  your  perill.  21 
Oaob.  1633. 

"  This  was  fubfcribed  to  their  play  of  The  Tamer 
Tamdy  and  direfted  to  Knight,  their  book-keeper. 

The  24  of  Oftob.  1635,  Lowins  and  Swanilon  were 
forry  for  their  ill  manners,  and  craved  my  pardon, 
which  I  gave  them  in  prefence  of  Mr,  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Benfeilde." 

After  the  fuppreflion  of  the  theatres,  Lowin  became 
very  poor.  In  1652,  in  conjunilion  with  Jofeph  Tay- 
lor, he  publifhed  Fletcher's  comedy  xalled  The  Wild 
Goofe  Chafe^  for  bread  ;  and  in  his  latter  years,  he  kept 
an  inn  {The  Three  Pidgeons)  at  Brentford,  in  which  town, 
Wright  fays,  he  died  very  old^  But  that  writer  was 
miftaken  with  refpe6l  to  the  place  of  his  death,  for  he 
died  in  London  at  the  age  of  eighty  three,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  parifh  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  March  18,  1658-9.  On  the  8th  of 
the  following  Odtober  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of 
John  Lowin  was  granted  to  Martha  Lowin,  Ifuppofe  the 
adlor's  widow.  In  the  Regifterof  perfons  buried  in  the 
parifh  of  Brentford,  which  I  carefully  examined,  no  per- 
fon  of  this  name  is  mentioned  between  the  years  1650^ 
and  i65o. 

SAMUEL  CROSS. 

This  aftor  was  probably  dead  before  the  year  1600 ;  for 
Heywood,  who  had  himfelf  written  for  the  ftage  before 
that  time,  fays  he  had  never  feen  him. 

ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

From  The  Piatt  of  the  Se^ven  Deadly  SinnSy  it  appears, 
that  this  aftor  was  on  the  llage  before  1588,  and  was 
the  llage-heroine.  He  afted  fome  woman's  part  in  Jon- 
fon's  Sejanus,  and  in  The  Fox ;  and  we  may  prefume, 
performed  all  the  principal  female  charadters  in  our  au- 
thor's plays. 

5  Hijior.  Hiftrion,  p.  lo. 
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SAMUEL    GILBURNE.  Unknawn. 

ROBERT  ARMIN 

Jjerformed  in  The  AkhemiJ^ixi  1610,  and  was  alive  in  i6x\, 
fonie  vet-fes  having  been  addreiTed  to  him  in  that  yeaf 
by  John  Davies  of  Hereford;  from  which  he  appears 
to  have  Cccaftonally  performed  the  part  of  the  Fool  or 
Clown  ^ 

He  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  T wo  Maids  of 
More-clackey  [Mortlake  it  ought  to  be.}  1609*  I  have 
alfo  a  book,  called  Jl  Ne/i  of  Ninnies  fimply  of  them* 
fel'ves,  without  compound,  by  Robert  Armin,  pubiifhed  irt 
1608.  And  at  Stationers'  Hall  was  entered  in  the 
fame  year,  "  a  book  called  Phantafm  the  Italian  Tay^ 
Icr  and  his  Boy,  made  by  Mr.  Armin,  fervant  to  his 
majefty." 

Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  Mf.  notes  on  Langbaine,  fays,  that 
"  Armin  was  an  appretitice  at  firft  to  a  goldfmith  in 
Lombard-ftreet.'*  He  adds,  that  the  means  of  his 
becoming  a  player  is  recorded  in  Tarleton's  jefts  printed 
in  161 1,  where  it  appeats,  this  'prentice  going  often 
to  a  tavern  in  Gracechurch-ftreet,  to  dun  the  keeper 
thereof,  who  was  a  debtor  to  his  maiier,  Tarleton,  who 
of  the  mafter  of  that  tavern  was  now  only  a  lodger  in  it, 
faw  fome  verfes  written  by  Armin  on  the  wainfcot,  upon 
his  mailer's  faid  debtor,  whofe  name  was  Charles  Tarle* 
tony  and  liked  them  fb  well,  that  he  wrote  others  under 
them,  prophecying,  that  as  he  was,  fo  Annin  fhould  be  : 
therefore,  calls  him  his  adopted  fon,  to  wear  the  Clown's 
fuit  after  him.  And  fo  it  fell  out,  for  the  boy  was 
pleafed  with  what  Tarleton  had  written  of  him,  fo  re- 

^     *<  To  honeft,gamefome,  Ui/i«rrv?rB27«^, 

<*  Who  tickies  the  fpleene  like  a  harmlefs  vermin." 

"  Armine,  what  fliall  I  fay  of  thee,  but  this. 

Thou  art  a/oo/  and  knave  j — both  ? — fie,  I  mifs, 
«'  And  wrong  thee  much  j  fith  thou  indeed  art  neither, 
«*  Although  in )Z?«w  thou  playeji  both  together.'* 
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^efted  his  perfon,  fo  frequented  his  plays,  and  fo  learned 
his  humour  and  manners,  that  from  his  private  pradice 
he  eame  to  publick  playing  his  parts;  that  he  was  in 
great  repute  for  the  fame  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-fide, 
i&c,  all  the  former  part  of  king  James's  reign." 

WILLIAM  OSTLER 

had  been  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel;  having  afted 
in  Jonfon's  Poefajier,  together  with  Nat.  Field  and  John 
Underwood,  in  1601,  and  is  faid  to  have  performed  wo- 
men's parts.  In  161  o  both  he  and  Underwood  a£ted  as 
inen  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchemiji,  In  Davies's  Scourge  of 
Folly,  there  are  fonie  verfes  addreffed  to  him  with  this 
title:  "  To  the  Ro/ciusoi  thefe  times,  William  Oftler,'* 
He  a<Sed  Antonio  in  Webfter's  Dutchefs  of  Malfy,  Ia 
1623.    I  know  not  when  he  died. 

NATHANIEL  FIELD. 

JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 

Both  thefe  a<^ors  had  been  children  of  the  chapel  ^,  and 
probably  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres  perform^- 
jed  female  parts.  Field,  when  he  became  too  manly  to 
reprefent  the  characters  of  women,  played  the  part  of 
Buffy  d'Amhois  in  Chapman's  play  of  that  name.  From 
the  preface  prefixed  to  one  edition  of  it,  it  appears  that 
he  was  dead  in  1641. 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  this  performer  in  Dul- 
wich  college,  in  a  very  fingular  drefs. 

pleckno  in  his  little  tra£t  on  the  Englifli  Stage,  fpeaks 
of  him  as  an  aftorof  great  eminence.  A  perion  gf  this 
name  was  the  author  of  two  comedies,  called  A  Woman  5 
a.  Weathercock,  and  Amends  for  Ladies ,  and  affifted  Maf- 
linger  in  writing  The  Fatal  Do^wry,  but  he  fcarcely 
could  have  been  the  player ;  for  the  iirft  of  the  comedie* 


7  See  Cyntbid't  Revels,  1601,"  in  which  they  both  afted. 
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abovementioned  was  printed  in  1612,  at  which  time  thfs 
ador  muft  have  been  yet  a  youth,  having  performed  aa 
one  of  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  in  Jonfon's  Silent  Wo- 
man, in  1609. 

The  only  intelligence  I  have  obtained  of  John  Under- 
wood, befide  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  is,  that  he 
performed  the  part  of  Delio  in  TheDutchefs  of  Malfy,  and 
that  he  died  either  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1624  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  having  firft  made 
his  will,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Tn  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  John  Underwood,  of 
the  parifh  of  Saint  Bartholomew  the  Lefs  in  London, 
gent,  being  very  weak  and  fick  in  body,  but,  thanks 
be  given  to  Almighty  God,  in  perfedl  mind  and  memo- 
ry, do  make  and  declare  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  in 
manner  and  form  following  :  viz.  Firft,  I  commend 
and  commit  my  foul  to  Almighty  God,  and  my  body  to 
the  earth,  to  be  buried  at  the  difcretion  of  my  executors ; 
and  my  worldly  goods  and  eftate  which  it  hath  pleafed 
the  Almighty  God  to  blefs  me  with,  I  will,  bequeath, 
and  difpole  as  followeth ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  and  amongft 
my  five  children,  namely,  John  Underwood,  Elizabeth 
Underwood,  Burbage  Underwood,  Thomas  Under- 
wood, and  Ifabell  Underwood,  (my  debts  and  other 
legacies  herein  named  paid,  and  my  funeral  and  other 
juft  dues  and  duties  difcharged)  all  and  fingular  my 
goods,  houfehold  fluff,  plate  and  other  things  whatfo- 
ever  in  or  about  my  now  dwelling  houfe,  or  elfewhere  ; 
and  alfo  all  the  right,  title,  or  interell,  part  or  (hare, 
that  I  have  and  enjoy  at  this  prefent  by  leafe  or  other- 
wife,  or  ought  to  have,  polTefs  and  enjoy  in  any  manner 
or  kind  at  this  prefent  or  hereafter,  within  the  Black- 
fryars,  London,  or  in  the  company  of  his  Mties  fervants, 
my  loving  and  kind  fellows,  in  their  houfe  there,  or  at 
the  Globe  on  the  Bankfide ;  and  alfo  that  my  part  and 
ftiare  or  due  in  or  out  of  the  playhoufe  called  the  Cur- 
taine,  fituate  in  or  near  Holloway  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Leonard,  London,  or  in  any  other  place ;  to  my  faid 
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five  children,  equally  and  proportionably  to  be  divided 
amongft  them  at  their  feveral  ages  of  one  and  twenty 
years ;  and  during  their  and  every  of  their  minorities, 
for  and  towards  their  education,  maintenance,  and  pla- 
cing in  the  world,  according  to  the  difcretion,  direftion, 
and  care  which  I  repofe  in  my  executors.  Provided 
always  and  my  true  intent  and  meaning  is,  that  my 
faid  executors  fliall  not  alienate,  change  or  alter  by  fale 
or  othervvife,  direftly  or  indirectly,  any  my  part  or  fliare 
which  I  now  have  or  ought  to  hold,  have,  pofTefs  and 
enjoy  in  the  faid  play-houfes  called  the  Blackfryars,  the 
Globe  on  the  Bancke-fide,  and  Curtaine  aforementioned, 
or  any  of  them,  but  that  the  increafe  and  benefit  out 
and  from  the  fame  and  every  of  them  fliall  come,  accrue 
and  arife  to  my  faid  executors,  as  now  it  is  to  me,  to 
the  ufe  of  my  faid  children,  equally  to  be  divided 
amongil  them.  Provided  alio  that  if  the  ufe  and  in- 
creafe of  my  faid  eftate  given  (as  aforefaid)  to  my  faid 
c!iiidre»,  fliall  prove  infumcient  or  defedlive,  in  refpeft 
of  the  young  years  of  my  children,  for  their  education  and 
placing  of  them  as  my  faid  executors  fliall  think  meet, 
then  my  will  and  true  meaning  is,  that  when  the  eldeft 
of  my  faid  children  fliall  attain  to  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty  years,  my  faid  executors  fliall  pay  or  caufe  to 
be  paid  unto  him  or  her  fofurviving  or  attaining,  his  or 
her  equal  fliare  of  my  eftate  fo  remaining  undifljurfed 
or  undifpofed  for  the  ufes  aforefaid  in  their  or  either  of 
their  hands,  and  fo  for  every  or  any  of  my  faid  children 
attaining  to  the  age  aforefaid:  yet  if  it  fliall  appear  or 
feeni  fit  at  the  completion  of  my  faid  children  every  or 
any  of  them  at  their  faid  full  age  or  ages,  which  fliall 
firft  happen,  my  eftate  remaining  not  to  be  equally  ftiared 
or  difpofed  amongft  the  reft  furviving  in  minority,  then 
my  will  is,  that  it  fliall  be  left  to  my  executors  to  give 
unto  my  child  fo  attaining  the  age  as  they  fliall  judge 
will  be  equal  to  the  reft  furviving  and  accomplifliing  the 
aforefaid  age ;  and  if  any  of  them  fliall  die  or  depart 
this  life  before  they  accomplifli  the  faid  age  or  ages,  I 
will  and  bequeath  their  part,  fliare  or  portion  to  them, 
P  3  him 
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him  or  Iier  furviving,  at  the  ages  aforefaid,  equally  to  b« 
divided  by  my  executors  as  aforefaid.  And  I  do  here- 
by nominate  and  appoint  my  loving  friends  (in  whom  I 
repofe  my  truft  for  performance  of  the  premifes)  Henry 
Cundell,  Thomas  Sanford,  and  Thomas  Smith,  gentle- 
men, my  executors  of  this  my  lail  will  and  teftament; 
and  do  intreat  my  loving  friends  Mr.  John  Hemingc* 
and  John  Lovvyn,  my  fcUowes,  overfeers  of  the  fame 
my  laft  will  and  teftament :  and  I  give  to  my  faid  execu- 
tors and  overfeers  for  their  pains  (which  I  intreat  them 
to  accept)  the  fum  of  eleven  {hillings  apiece  to  buy  them 
rings,  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  me.  In  witnefs 
\vhereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and  feal  the  fourth 
day  of  Oftober,  in  the  year  ,of  our  Lord  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  twenty  four, 

JOHN  UNDERWOOD. 

A  Codicil  to  be  annexed  to  the  laft  will  and  teftament 
of  John  Underwood,  late  of  the  parifh  of  Little  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, London,  deceafed,  made  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month  of  Odlober,  Anno  Domini  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  twenty  four  or  thereabouts,  viz.  his  intent  and 
meaning  was,  and  fo  he  did  will,  difpofe,  and  bequeath 
(if  his  eftate  would  thereunto  extend,  and  it  ftiould  feem 
convenient  to  his  executors,)  thefe  particulars  following 
an  manner  and  form  following  :  fcilt,  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  two  feal  rings  of  gold,  one  with  a  death's 
head,  the  other  with  a  red  ftone  in  it.  To  his  fon  John 
Underwood  a  feal  ring  of  gold  with  an  A  and  a  B  in  it. 
To  Burbage  Underwood  a  feal  ring  with  a  blue  ftone  in 
it.  To  Ifabell  one  hoop  ring  of  gold.  To  his  faid  fon 
John  one  hoop  ring  of  gold.  To  his  faid  daughter  Eli^ 
zabeth  one  wedding  ring.  To  his  faid  fon  Burbage  one 
hoop  ring,  black  and  gold.  To  his  faid  fon  Thomas 
one  hoop  ring  of  gold,  and  one  gold  ring  with  a  knot. 
To  his  laid  daughter  Ifabell  one  blue  faphire  and  one 
joint  ring  of  gold.  To  Jolin  Underwood  one  half  dozen 
of  filver  fpoons  and  one  gilt  fpoon.    To  Elizabeth  one 

filver 
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filver  fpoon  aad  three  gilt  fpoons.  To  Burbage  Under- 
wood, his  fon  aforenamed,  one  great  gilt  fpoon,  one 
plain  howl  and  one  rowgh  bowl.  To  Thomas  Under- 
wood his  fon,  one  filver  porrenger,  one  filver  taller,  and 
one  gilt  fpoon.  To  Ifabell  his  laid  daughter,  three  filver 
fpoons,  two  gilt  fpoons,  and  one  gilt  cap.  Which  was 
fo  had  and  done  before  fufiicient  and  credible  wit- 
nefs,  the  faid  teftator  being  of  pcrfedl  mind  and  me- 
mpry. 

Frobatum  fuit  tefiamentum  fuprafcriptum  una  cunt 
cod'tcillo  eidetn  annex,  apud  London,  coram  judice, 
prima  die  menjis  Februarity  Anno  Domini  16249 
juramento  Henrici  Cundell,  unius  executor*  cui,  ^c, 
de  bene,  c,  jurat,  re/er'vata  potejfate  Jimilem  com* 
mijjionem  faciendi  Thome  Sandford  et  Thome  Smith, 
executorihus  etiam  in  hujufmodi  tejiamento  nominate 
(um  'venerint  earn  petitur, 

NICHOLAS   TOOLE Y 

aded  Forobofco  in  The  Dutche/s  of  Malfy,  From  the 
Piatt  of  the  Se^en  Deadly  Sinns,  it  appears,  that  he  fome- 
times  reprefented  female  charaders.  He  performed  ia 
The  Alchemiji  in  1610. 

WILLIAM  ECCLESTONE. 

This  performer's  name  occurs  for  the  firft  time  in  B. 
Jonfon^ s  Jlchemiji,  1 610,  No  other  ancient  piece  (that. 
1  have  feen)  contains  any  memorial  of  this  aitor, 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR 

appears  from  fome  verfes  already  cited,  to  have  been  a 
celebrated  aftor.  According  to  Downes  the  prompter, 
he  was  inftru6ted  by  Shakfpeare  to  play  Hamlet ;  and 
Wright  in  his  Hijioria  Hifrionica,  fays,  **  He  performed 

P  4  that 
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that  part  incomparably  well."  From  the  remem- 
brance of  his  performance  of  Hamlet,  Sir  William  D'A- 
venant  is  faid  to  have  conveyed  his  inftruftions  to  Mr. 
Betterton.  Taylor  likewife  played  lago.  He  alfo 
performed  True-wit  in  I'he  Silent  Woman,  Face  in  The 
jilchymiji^,  2iVidy[o{c2i  in  Volpone  \  but  not  originally  s*. 
He  reprefented  Ferdinand  in  The  DutcheJ's  of  Malfy, 
after  the  death  of  Burbadge.  He  afted  Mathias  in  The 
Picture ,  by  Maflinger;  Paris  in  The  Roman  JSlor  -,  the 
Duke  in  Carlell's  Defer<ving  Fa^oourite  ;  Rollo  in  The 
Bloody  Brother ;  and  Mirabel  in  77^^  Wild  Goofe  Chafe. 
There  are  verfes  by  this  performer  prefixed  to  Maffin^ 
^tv''s  Roman  ASlor,  iGtg. 

In  the  year  1614,  Taylor  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  a  diftinft  company  of  comedians,  who  were 
dillinguiflied  by  the  name  of  The  Lady  Elizabeth^ s  Ser- 
vants*. However,  he  afterwards  returned  to  his  old 
friends;  and  after  the  death  of  Burbadge,  Heminge  and 
Coadell,  he  in  conjunction  with  John  Lowin  and  Eliard 
Swanfton  had  the  principal  management  of  the  king's 
company.  In  Sept.  1639  he  was  appointed  Yeoman  of 
the  Revels  in  ordinary  to  his  Majelly,  ii;i  the  room  of 
Mr.  William  Hunt.  There  were  certain  perquifites 
annexed  to  this  office,  and  a  falary  of  fixpence  a  day. 
When  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  king  he  had  3I, 
6s.  8d.  per  month. 

I  find  from  Fleckno's  CharaSIers,  that  Taylor  died 
either  in  the  year  1653  or  in  the  following  year  * :  and 
according  to  Wright  he  was  buried  at  Richmond.  The 
Regiiler  of  that,  parifh  antecedent  to  the  Reftoration, 
being  loft,  I  am  unable  to  afcertain  that  fad.   He  was 

8  Htft.  Hijlrlon, 

9  Taylor's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lift  of  aftors  printed  by  Jon- 
fon  at  the  end  of  Volpone- 

*  Mf.  Virtue. 

'  He  Is  one,  who  now  the  ftage  is  down,  a£ls  the  parafite's  part  at 
table;  and,  lince  Taylor'' s  death,  none  can  play  Mofca  fo  well  as  he." 
CbaraBer  of  one  'who  imitates  the  good  companion  another  way.  In  the 
edition  of  Fleclcno's  Charadlcrs,  printed  in  1665,  he  fays,  /ifc/V  charac- 
ter was  written  in  1654.  Taylor  was  alive  in  1652,  having  publifhed 
The  IVild  Goofe  Cbafe  in  that  year. 

probably  • 
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probably  near  feventy  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  painted  the  only  original 
pi(Slure  of  Shakfpeare  now  extant,  in  the  poireffion  of  the 
duke  of  Chandos.  By  others,  with  more  probability, 
Richard  Burbadge  is  reported  to  have  been  the  painter: 
for  among  the  pictures  in  Dulvvich  college  is  one,  which, 
in  the  catalogue  made  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second 
by  Cartwright  the  player,  is  faid  to  have  been  painted 
by  Burbadge. 

ROBERT  BENFIELD 

appears  to  have  been  a  fecond-rate  aflor.  He  performed 
Antonio  in  The  Dutchefs  of  Malfy,  after  the  death  of 
Oftler.  He  alfo  afted  the  part  of  the  King  in  The  De- 
fer-ving  Fa^vourite  ;  Ladiflaus  in  The  Figure ;  Junius 
Ruflicus  in  The  Roman  ABor ;  and  De-gard  in  The  Wild 
Goofe  Chafe, 

He  was  alive  in  1647,  being  one  of  the  players  who 
figned  the  dedication  to  the  folio  edition  of  Fletcher's 
plays,  publilhed  in  that  year. 

ROBERT  GOUGHE. 

This  a£lor  at  an  early  period  performed  female  cha- 
rafters,  and  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  father  of  Alexander  Goughe, 
wno  in  this  particular  followed  Robert's  fteps.  In  Thf 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Robert  Goughe  played  Afpatia  ;  but 
in  the  year  161 1  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  which  entitled 
him  to  reprefent  male  charadlers  ;  for  in  The  Second 
Maidens  Tragedie'^,  which  was  produced  in  that  year,  he 
performed  the  part  of  the  ufurping  tyrant. 

RICHARD  ROBINSON 

is  faid  by  Wright  to  have  been  a  comedian.  He  afted 
in  Jonfon's  Catiline  in  161 1  ;  and,  it  Ihould  feem  from 
a  paffage  in  The  De-vil  is  an  Afs,  [Aft  II,  fc.  viii.]  1616, 

>  Mf,  in  ths  colIe(Slion  of  the  Marquis  ofLanfdown,  See  p.  71,  n.  7. 

thac 
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that  at  that  time  he  ufually  reprefented  female  charac- 
ters. In  The  Second  Maidens  TragediCy  he  reprefentcd 
the  Lady  of  Go-uianus.  I  have  not  learned  what  parts 
in  our  author's  plays  were  performed  by  this  ador.  In 
The  Dejerojing  Fanjourite,  1629,  he  played  Orfmio  ; 
and  in  The  Wild  Gooje  Chafe  La-Caltre.  In  Malhnger's 
Ro7nan  After,  he  performed -^fopus  ;  and  in  TheDutchefs 
of  Malfy,  after  the  retirement  of  Condell,  he  played  the 
Cardinal.  Hart,  the  celebrated  a£lor,  was  originally 
his  boy  or  apprentice.  Robinfon  was  alive  in  1647,  his 
name  being  figned,  with  feveral  others,  to  the  dedica- 
tion prefixed  to  the  firft  folio  edition  of  Fletcher's  plays. 
In  the  civil  wars  he  ferved  in  the  king's  army,  and  was 
killed  in  an  engagement,  by  Harrifon,  who  was  after- 
wards hanged  at  Charing- Crofs.  Harrifon  refufed  him 
quarter,  after  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  and  (hot  him 
in  the  head,  faying  at  the  fame  time,  **  Curfed  is  he 
that  doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently 

JOHN  SHANCKE 

was,  according  to  Wright,  a  comedian.  He  was  but  in 
a  low  clafs,  having  performed  the  part  of  the  Curate  in 
Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady,  and  that  of  Hillario  (a  fervant) 
in  The  Wild  Goofe  Chafe,  He  v/as  a  dramatick  author 
as  well  as  an  ador,  having  produced  a  comedy  entitled 
Shanke^s  Ordinary ,  which  was  aded  at  Blackfriars  in  the 
year  1623-4*. 

JOHN  RICE. 

The  only  information  I  have  met  with  concerning  this 
player,  is,  that  he  reprefentcd  the  Marquis  of  Pefcara, 
an  inconfiderable  part  in  Webfter's  Dutchefs  of  Malfy, 
He  was  perhaps  brother  to  Stephen  Rice,  clerk,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Heminge. 

The  foregoing  lift  is  faid  in  the  firft  folio  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  principal  aftors  in  thefe  plays. 

3  Hlft.  mjirhn.  p.  8. 

4  For  the  Icings  company.  Sbankes  Ord'tnarie,  written  by  Shankcs 
himfelfe,  this  j6  Maich,  1623,—^.  i.  o.  o."    Mf.  Herbert. 

Be  fide 
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Befide  thefe,  we  know  that  John  Wilfon  played  an  in- 
fignificant  part  in  Much  ado  about  nothing, 

Gabriel  was  likewife  an  inferior  ador  in  thefe  plays, 
as  appears  from  the  Third  Fart  of  King  Henry  /V., 
p,  150,  edit.  1623,  where  we  find — **  Enter  Gabriel,^* 
In  the  correfponding  place  in  the  old  play  entitled  The 
True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Torke,  &c.  we  have  — 
**  Enter  a  Mefengcr.*^  Sinkler  or  Siiiclo,  and  Hum- 
phrey 5,  were  likewife  players  in  the  fame  theatre,  and 
of  the  fame  clafs.  William  Barkfted*,  John  Duke,  and 
Chrillopher  Beefton^,  alfo  belonged  to  this  company. 
The  latter  from  the  year  1624.  to  1638,  when  he  died, 
was  manager  of  the  Cockpit  theatre  in  Drury-lane. 

In  a  book  of  the  laft  age  of  no  great  authority,  we 
arc  told  that  the  infamous  Hugh  Peters,  after  he  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  went 
to  London,  and  enrolled  himfelf  as  a  player  in  Shak- 
fpcare's  company,  in  which  he  ufually  performed  the 
part  of  the  Clown.*'  Hugh  Peter  (for  that  was  his 
name,  not  Peiersy  as  he  was  vulgarly  called  by  his 
contemporaries,)  was  born  at  Fowey  or  Foye  in  Corn- 
wall in  1599,  and  was  entered  of  Trinity  College, 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1613.  In  161 7  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  that  of  Mafter  of 
Arts  in  1622.  On  the  23d  of  December  1621,  as  1  find 
from  the  Regiftry  of  the  Bifhop  of  London,  he  was  or- 
dained a  deacon,  by  Dr.  Mountaine  then  biihop  of  tJiat 
iee;  and  on  June  8,  1623,  he  was  ordained  a  prieft. 
During  his  refidence  at  Trinity  college,  he  behaved  fo 
improperly,  that  he  was  once  publickly  whipped  for  his 
infolence  and  contumacy  -  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  was 

5  In  TAf  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  p.  158,  firft  folio,  the 
following  ftage-diredllon  is  found :  Enter  Sinklo  and  Humphrey. 
In  the  old  piay  in  quarto,  entitled  The  true  tragtdie  cf  Richarde  duke 
(>f  Torke,  *'  Enter /wa  keepers.'* 

^  He  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  Revels.  See  the  Dramatis  Ptr- 
Jona  of  Ben  Jonfon^s  Silent  M^oman. 

'  Dramatis  Perjora  of  Every  man  in  his  humour, 

*  Warton  s  Milton,  p.  43a, 

4  expelled. 
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expelled.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  he  was 
rufticated  for  a  time,  for  fome  mifcondudl ;  and  perhaps 
in  that  interval,  inltead  of  retiring  to  his  parent's  houfe 
in  Cornwall,  his  reftlefs  fpirit  carried  him  to  London, 
and  induced  him  to  tread  the  ftage.  If  this  was  the  cafe, 
it  probably  happened  about  the  time  of  our  author's 
death,  when  Hugh  Peter  was  about  eighteen  years 
old. 

Langbaine  was  undoubtedly  miftaken  in  fuppofing 
that  Edward  Alleyn  was  "  an  ornament  to  Blackfriars." 
Wright,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  an- 
cient ftage,  fays,  he  never  heard  that  Alleyn  aded 
there  and  the  lift  in  the  firft  folio  edition  of  our  au- 
thor's plays  proves  decifively  that  he  was  not  of  his  com- 
pany ;  for  fo  celebrated  a  performer  could  not  have  been 
overlooked,  vditn  that  lift  was  forming.  So  early  as  in 
'593»  ^'^  ^^^^  Alleyn's  company  mentioned  *.'* 

Alleyn  was  fole  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Fortune 
theatre,  in  which  he  performed  from  1599  (and  perhaps 
before)  till  1616,  when,  I  believe,  he  quitted  the  ftage. 
He  was  fervant  to  the  Lord  Admiral  (Nottingham)  :  all 
the  old  plays  therefore  which  are  faid  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  t/je  Lord  Admiral's  Ser'vants',  were  reprefented 
at  the  Fortune  by  Alleyn's  company  ^, 

THE 

♦  P.  J97,  n.  5. 

*  In  a  former  edition  I  had  faid,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Oldys, 
that  **  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  mentions  in  his  Diary,  that  he  onca 
had  fo  (lender  an  audiende  in  his  theatre  called  the  Fortune,  that  the 
whole  receipt  of  the  houfe  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  pounds 
and  fome  odd  Hiillings."  But  I  have  fince  feen  Alleyn's  D/ary,  (which 
was  then  miflaid,)  and  find  Mr.  Oldys  was  miftaken.  The  memoran- 
dum on  which  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  Librarian  of  Dulwich 
College  to  that  Antiquary,  was  founded,  is  as  follows  :  *'  Oft.  3,  1617. 
J  went  to  the  Red  Bull,  and  rd.  for  The  Younger  Brother  but 
/.3.  6.  4.'' 

It  appears  from  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  Letters  that  Alleyn  had  in  j6i8 
left  the  ftage.  Allen  that  wai  the  player,"  he  calls  him.  The 
money  therefore  which  he  mentions  to  have  received  for  the  play  of 
*rbe  Younger  Brother^  muft  have  been  the  produce  of  the  fecond 
day's  repiefentation,  in  confequence  of  his  having  fold  the  property  of 
that  piece  to  the  fharers  in  the  Red  Bull  theatre,  or  being  in  fome 

other 
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THE  hiflory  of  the  ftage  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Shak- 
fpeare,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  three  periods  s 
the  period  which  preceded  his  appearance  as  an  a6lor  or 
dramatick  writer  ;  that  during  which  he  flouriflied ;  and 
the  time  which  has  elapfed  fince  his  death.  Having  now 
gone  through  the  two  former  of  thefe  periods,  1  lhall 
take  a  tranfient  view  of  the  ftage  from  the  death  of  our 
great  poet  to  the  year  1741,  Hill  with  a  view  to  Shak- 
Ipeare,  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal  companies 
then  fubfifting,  made  a  union,  and  were  afterwards  call- 
ed the  United  Companies  ;  but  1  know  not  precifely  in 
what  this  union  confided,  I  fufpedl  it  arofe  from  a 
penury  of  adtors,  and  that  the  managers  contracted  to 
permit  the  performers  in  each  houfe  occafionally  to  a{rifi: 
their  brethren  in  the  other  theatres  in  the  reprefeniation 
of  plays.  We  have  already  feen  that  John  Heminge 
in  1618  pay'd  Sir  George  Buck,  in  the  name  of  the 
four  company for  a  lenten  difpenfation  in  the  holydaies, 
44s.;'*  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert  obferves  that  the  play 
called  Come  fee  a  Wonder  y  written  by  John  Daye  for  a 
company  of  flrangers,"  and  reprefented  Sept.  18,  1623, 
was  afted  at  the  Red  Bull,  and  licenfed  without  his 
hand  to  it,  becaufe  they  [i.  e.  this  company  of  Grangers] 
were  none  of  the  four  compai^sj'^  The  old  comedy  qxi^ 
titled  mends  for  Ladies  y  as  appears  from  its  title-page, 
was  afled  at  Blackfriars  before  the  year  161 8,  both 
by  the  Princess  fer'vants  and  Lady  Elizabeth^ s,^  though 

other  way  entitled  to  a  benefit  from  it.  Alleyn's  own  play-houfe, 
the  Fortune,  was  then  open,  but  I  imagine,  he  had  fold  of  his 
property  in  it  to  a  kinfman,  one  Thomas  Allen,  an  ador  likewife.  In 
his  Diary  he  frequently  mentions  his  going  from  Dulwlch  to  London 
after  dinner,  and  fupping  with  him  and  fome  of  "  the  Fortune's  men.'''* 
From  this  Mf.  I  expedled  to  have  learned  feveral  particulars  relative  to 
our  ancient  ftage  }  but  unluckily  the  Diary  does  not  commence  till  the 
year  1617,  (at  which  time  he  had  retired  to  his  College  at  Dulwich,) 
and  contains  no  theatrical  intelligence  whalfoever,  except  the  article 
already  quoted, 
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the  theatre  at  Blackfriars  then  belonged  to  the  king^s 
fervants. 

After  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  the  plays  of  Fletcher 
appear  for  feveral  years  to  have  been  more  admired,  or 
at  leaft  to  have  been  more  frequently  adled,  than  thofe 
of  our  poet.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  Firft,  Fletcher's  pieces  had  the  advantage  of 
novelty  lO  recommend  them.  I  believe,  between  the 
time  of  Beaumont's  death  in  1615  and  his  own  in  1625, 
this  poet  produced  at  leaft  twenty-five  plays.  Sir  Alton 
Cokain  has  informed  us,  in  his  poems,  that  of  the  thirty- 
five  pieces  improperly  afcribed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
in  the  folio  eaition  of  1647,  mwc^  the  greater  part  were 
written  after  Beaumont's  death";  and  his  account  is 
partly  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Fletcher  produced  eleven 
new  plays  in  the  lall  four  years  of  his  life.  If  we  were 
pofleffed  of  the  Regifter  kept  by  Sir  George  Buck,  we 
fhould  there,  I  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty  dramaS 
written  by  the  fame  author  in  the  interval  between  1615 
and  1622.  As,  to  afcertain  the  (hare  which  each  of  thefe 
writers  had  in  the  works  which  have  erroneoully  gone 
under  their  joint  names,  has  long  been  a  defJeratiim  in 
dramatick  hillory,  I  (hall  here  fet  down  as  perfect  a  lift 
as  i  have  been  able  to  form  of  the  pieces  produced  by 
Fletcher  in  his  latter  years, 
O 

9     «  — —  For  what  a  foul 

**  And  inexcufable  fault  it  is,  ( ihativhole 
•<  Volume  of  plays  bein^  almoft  every  one 
**  After  the  death  of  Beaumont  ivrit,  J  that  none 
«*  Would  certifie  them  fo  much  ?" 

Verfes  addrefled  by  Sir  A^lon  Cokain  to  Mr. 
Charks  Cotton. 

See  alfo  his  verfes  addrefTed  to  Mr.  Humphry  Mofeley  and  Mr.  HtHn* 
phry  Robinfon : 

««  In  the  large  book  of  playes  you  late  did  print 
"  In  Beaumont  and  in  Fle'cher's  name,  why  in*t 
««  Did  you  not  juftice  ?  give  to  each  his  due  ? 
<*  For  Beaumont  of  thofe  majiy  writ  in  few  j 
«  And  Maflinger  in  other  few  }  the  main 
*<  Being  fole  ilfues  of  fweet  Fletcher's  brain.'* 
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The  Honeji  Man's  FortunCy  though  it  appeared  firft  in 
the  folio  1647,  was  one  of  the  Few  pieces  in  that  collec- 
tion, which  was  the  joint  produdion  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  It  was  firfl  performed  at  the  Globe  theatre  in 
the  year  161 3,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Beaumont 

The  Loyal  Subje3  was  the  fole  produftion  of  Fletcher, 
and  was  firft  reprefented  in  the  year  1618. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcrlpt  that 
the  new  plays  which  Fletcher  had  brought  out  in  the 
courfe  of  tne  year,  were  generally  prefented  at  court  at 
Chriftmas.  As  therefore  The  IJland  Princefs,  The  Pil- 
grim y  and  The  IVild  Goofe  Chaje  are  found  among  the 
court  exhibitions  of  the  year  162 1,  wc  need  not  hefitate 
to  afcribe  thefe  pieces  alib  to  the  fame  poet.  The  Wild- 
Goofe  Chafe,  though  abfurdly  printed  under  the  joint 
names  of  Beaumont  and  Flecclier,  is  exprefsly  afcribed 
to  the  latter  by  Lowin  and  Taylor,  the  adors  who  pub- 
lifhed  it  in  1652.  The  Beggar^ s  Bujh,  being  alfo  acted  at 
court  in  1622,  tvas  probably  written  by  Fletcher.  The 
Tamer  ta?ned  is  exprefsly  call'd  his  by  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, as  is  the  Mad  Lover  by  Sir  Afton  Cokain  :  and  it 
appears  from  the  manufcript  fo  often  quoted  that  Thi 
Night-Walker  Sindi  Loue'* s  Pilgrimage ^  having  been  left 
imperfed  by  Fletcher,  were  corroded  and  hnifhed  by 
Shirley. 

I  ha\(e  now  given  an  account  of  nine  of  the  pieces  in 
which  Beaumont  appears  to  have  had  no  lhare  ;  and  fub- 
join  a  liii  of  eleven  other  plays  written  by  Fletcher,  (with 
the  afiiftance  of  Rowley  in  one  only,)  precifely  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  licenfed  by  the  Mafter  of  the 
Revels. 

1622.  May  14,  he  produced  a  new  play  called  Thi 
Prophetefs. 

June  22,  The  Sea  Voyage,  Thi^  piece  was 
aded  at  the  Globe. 

Odlober  24,  The  Spanijh  Curate,  Aded  at 
Blackfriars. 

*  A  Manufcript  Copy  of  ^thi>  play  Is  now  before  me,  marked  1613. 

1623, 
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1623.  Auguft  29,  The  Maid  of  the  Milly  written  by 
Fletcher  and  Rowley  ;  afted  at  the  Globe. 
Odlober  17,  The  De-vill  of  DonvgatCy  or  Vfury 
pit  to  life,  A£led  by  the  king's  fervants.  This 
piece  is  loih 

Decemb.  6.  The  Wandering  Lovers  \  a£led  at 
Blackfriars.    This  piece  is  alfo  loft. 

1624.  May  27,  ^  Wife  for  a  Month,    Afted  by  the 
King's  fervants. 

Odlob.  19.  Rule  a  Wife  and  ha<ve  a  Wife, 
1625-6.  January  22.  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Adled 
at  Blackfriars.  ^ 
Feb.  3.  The  Noble  Gentleman*    Aded  at  the 
fame  theatre. 

In  a  former  page  an  account  has  been  given  of  the 
Court-exhibitions  in  1622.  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
Office-book  I  find  the  following  *'  Note  of  fuch  playes 
as  were  aded  at  court  in  1623  and  1624,"  which  con- 
firms what  I  have  fuggefted,  that  the  plays  of  Shak- 
fpeare  Were  then  not  lb  much  admired  as  thofe  of  the 
poets  of  the  day. 

**  Upon  Michelmas  night  att  Hampton  court,  TheMayd 
of  the  Mill  by  the  K.  Company. 

Upon  Allhollows  night  at  St.  James,  the  prince 
being  there  only.  The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  againe,  with  re- 
formations. 

*'  Upon  the  fifth  of  November  att  Whitehall,  the 
prince  being  there  only.  The  Gipfye,  by  the  Cockpitt 
company. 

"  Upon  St.  Stevens  daye,  the  king  and  prince  being 
there.  The  Mayd  of  the  Mill  by  the  K.  company.  Att 
Whitehall. 

**  Upon  St.  Johns  night,  the  prince  only  being  thefe. 
The  Bondman  by  the  queene  [of  Bohemia's]  company. 
Att  Whitehall. 

Upon  Innocents  night,  falling  out  upon  a  Sonday, 
The  Buck  is  a  theif,  the  king  and  prince  being  there. 
By  the  kings  company.    Att  Whitehall. 

**  Upon  New-years  night,  by  the  K.  company. 

The 
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The  Wandering  Lovers,  the  prince  only  being  there.  Att 
Whitehall. 

**  Upon  the  Sonrlay  after,  beinge  the  4  of  January 
1623,  by  the  Queene  of  Bohemias  company.  The  Change- 
linge  ;  the  prince  only  being  there.    Att  Whitehall. 

*'  Upon  Twelfe  night,  the  mafke  being  putt  of.  More 
dijfemblers  befides  Wotnen  *,  by  the  kings  company,  the 
prince  only  being  there.    Att  Whitehall. 

**  To  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond,  in  the  kings  abfence, 
was  given  The  Winters  Tale,  by  the  K.  company,  the 
18  Janu.  1623.    Att  Whitehall. 

•*  Upon  All-hollovvs  night,  1624,  the  king  beinge  at 
KoiHon,  no  play. 

**  The  night  after,  my  Lord  Chamberlin  had  Rule  a 
cwife  and  haue  a  'wife  for  the  ladys,  by  the  king's  com- 
pany. 

*'  Upon  St.  Steevens  night,  the  prince  only  being 
there,  [was  afledj  Rule  a  ivife  and  ha^ve  a  <vjife,  by  the 
king's  company.    Att  Whitehall, 

Upon  St* Johns  night,  [the  prince]  and  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  being  there.  The  Fox^  by  the 
Att  Whitehall. 

Upon  Innocents  night,  the  [prince]  and  the  duke' 
of  Brunfvvyck  being  there,  Cupids  Re'venge,  by  the 
Queen  of  Bohemias  Servants.    Att  Whitehall,  1624. 

Upon  New-years  night,  the  prince  only  being 
there.  The  firft  part  of  Sir  John  Faljiaff,  by  the  king's 
company.    Att  Whitehall,  1624. 

"  Upon  Twelve  night,  the  Mafque  being  putt  of> 
and  the  prince  only  there,  Tu  ^oque,  by  the  Queene  of 
Bohemias  fervants.    Att  Whitehall,  1624. 

Upon  the  Sonday  night  following,  being  the  ninthe 
of  January,  1624,  the  Mafque  was  performd. 

**  On  Candlemas  night  the  2  February,  no  play,  the 
king  being  att  Newmarket.'* 

From  the  time  when  Sir  Henry  Herbert  came  into  tJie 
office  of  the  Revels  to  1642,  when  the  theatres  were  fhut 
up,  his  Manufcript  does  not  furnifli  us  with  a  regular 


*  **  The  worft  play  that  ere  I  faw,"  fays  the  writer,  'n  a  marginal  note. 
Vol,  I.  Part  11.  *Q^  account 
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account  of  the  plays  exhibited  at  court  every  year.  Such, 
however,  as  he  has  given,  I  fhall  now  fubjoin,  together 
with  a  few  anecdotes  which  he  has  preferved,  relative  to 
fome  of  the  works  of  our  poet  and  the  dramatick  writer3 
who  immediatety  fucceeded  him. 

**  For  the  king^s  players.  An  olde  playe  called  Win" 
ters  Tale,  formerly  allowed  of  by  Sir  George  Bucke,  and 
likewyfeby  mee  on  Mr.  Hemmings  his  worde  that  there 
was  nothing  prophane  added  or  reformed,  thogh  the' 
allowed  booke  was  miffinge;  and  therefore  I  returned  itt 
without  a  fee,  this  19  of  Auguft,  1623. 

For  the  king's  company.  The  Hijlorye  of  Henry  tht 
f/r/^S  written  by  Damport  [Davenport]  ;  this  10  April, 
1624,—^.  I.  o.  o. 

**  For  the  king's  company.  An  olde  play  called  The 
HoneJ}  Mans  Fcrtuney  the  original!  being  loft,  was  re- 
allowed  by  mee  at  Mr.  Taylor's  intreaty,  and  on  con- 
dition to  give  mee  a  booke  [The  Jrcadialt  this  S 
Februa.  1624." 

The  manufcript  copy  of  the  Honefi  Man's  Fortune  is 
now  before  me,  and  is  dated  1613.  It  was  therefore 
probably  the  joint  produdlion  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
This  piece  was  afted  at  the  Globe,  and  the  copy  which" 
had  been  licenfed  by  Sir  George  Buc,  was  without  doubt 
deftroyed  by  the  fire  which  conl'umed  that  theatre  in  the 
year  1613.  The  allowed  copy  of  The  Winter's  Tale  was 
probably  deftroyed  at  the  fame  time. 

17  July,  1626.  [Received]  from  Mr.  Hemmings 
for  a  courtefie  done  him  about  their  Blackfriers  hous, 
£.  3.    o.  o. 

[Received]  from  Mr.  Hemming,  in  their  com- 
pany's name,  to  forbid  the  playing  of  Shakefpeares  plays, 
to  the  Red  Bull  Company,  this  11  of  Aprill,  1627, 

£'S'  0.0. 

This  day,  being  the  11  of  Janu.  1630,  I  did  re- 
fufe  to  allow  of  a  play  of  Meflinger's     becaufe  itt  did 

contain 

»  This  play  in  a  late  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  wae  aCcribed  by 
a  fraudulent  bookfeller  to  Shalclpeare. 

*  Maflinger's  Duke  of  Mlltaine  and  Virgin  Martyr  were  printed  in 
l6a3.  It  appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  that 
other  plays  were  produced  in  the  following  order  :' 
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contain  dangerous  matter,  as  the  depofing  of  Sebaftian 
king  of  Portugal,  by  Phillip  the  [Second,]  and  ther  being 

a  peace 

*Tbe  Bondman,  Dee,  3,  1623.     Afted  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury 
Lane. 

The  Rene^ado,  or  the  Gentleman  of  Venke,  April  17,  1624.  Adei 
at  the  Cockpitt. 

The  Parliament  of  Love,  Nov.  3,  1624.  Ailed  at  the  Cockpit. 
Of  this  play  the  laft  four  afts  are  yet  extant  in  manufcript. 

The  SpaniJ})  Viceroy,  afted  in  1624.    This  play  is  loft. 

The  Roman  A3or,  Odbbcr  11,  1626.  Aded  by  the  king's 
company. 

The  Jndge,  June  6,  1627.  Afted  by  the  king's  company.  This 
i>lay  is  loft. 

The  Great  Duke  was  iicenfed  for  the  Qi^ieen's  Servants,  July  5, 
1627.  T'his  was,  I  apprehend,  the  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  which 
was  ailed  by  that  company. 

T be  Honour  of  TVomcn  was  Iicenfed  May  6,  1648.  I  fufpeft  that 
this  was  the  original  name  of  The  Maid  of  Honour,  which  was  printed 
in  163 1,  though  not  entered  for  the  iftage  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
book. 

The  PiSlure,  June  8,  1629.    Afted  by  the  king's  company. 
Minerva's  Sacrifice,  Nov.  3,  1629.    Ailed  by  the  king's  company. 
This  play  is  loft. 

The  Emperor  of  the  kaji,  M^xch.  ij,  1630-31.  Ailed  by  the  king's 
company. 

Believe  as  you  Ijl,  May  7,  163 1.  Ailed  by  the  king's  company. 
This  play  is  loft. 

The  Unfortunate  Piety,  June  13,  1631.  Ailed  by  the  king's  com- 
pany.   This  play  is  loft. 

The  Fatal  Dowry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Iicenfed  for  the 
ftage  under  that  title,  but  was  printed  In  1632.  It  was  ailed  by  the 
king's  company. 

The  City  Madam,  May  25,  1632.    Ailed  by  the  king's  company. 

A  neio  luay  to  pay  old  debts  does  not  appear  to  have  been  licenfeJ 
for  the  ftage,  but  was  printed  in  Nov.  1632.  _ 

The  Guardian  was  Iicenfed,  Oilob.  31,  1633.  Ailed  by  the  king's 
company. 

The  Tragedy  of  Cteander,  May  7,  1634.  Ailed  by  the  king's  com- 
pany.   This  play  is  loft. 

A  Very  Woman,  June  6,  i6'34.    Ailed  by  the  king's  conjpany. 

The  Orator,  Jan.  10,  1634-5.  Ailed  by  the  king's  company. 
This  play  is  loft. 

The  Bopful  Lover,  May  9,  1636.    Ailed  by  the  king's  company. 

The  King  and  the  SuhjeEf,  June  5,  1638  .  Ailed  by  the  fame  com- 
pany.  This  title,  Sir  Henry  Heibsrt  fays,  was  changed,  1  fufpeil  it 
was  new  named  The  Tyrant.    The  play  is  loft« 

Q^a  Seiveral 
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a  peace  fvvoren  twixte  the  kings  of  England  and  SpkynCs 
I  had  my  fee  notwithftandinge,  which  belongs  to  me  for 
the  reading  itt  over,  and  ought  to  be  brought  always  with 
the  booke. 

"  Received  of  Knight  3,  for  allowing  of  Ben  Johnfons 
play  czlled  Hzmours  reconciP^/,  or  the  Magnetick  Lady,  to 
bee  afted,  this  12th  of  Oftob.  1632,  o.  o. 

"  18  Nov.  1632.  In  the  play  The  Ball,  written  by 
Sherley*,  and  afted  by  the  Queens  players,  ther  were 

divers 

^lexruSf  or  the  Cbafie  Lover,  Sept.  25,  1639.  Afled  by  the  king's 
company. 

7he  Fair  Ancborefs  of  Paufilippo,  Jan.  26,  1639-40.  Aftcd  by 
the  king's  company. 

Several  other  pieces  by  this  author  were  formefly  in  poflefllon  of 
John  "Warburton,  Efq.  Somerfet  Herald,  but  I  know  not  when  they 
were  written.  Their  titles  are,  Antorio  and  Vallia,  The  Woman  s 
Plot,  Pbilerxo  and  Hipfolita,  Tofie  and  Welcome, 

3  The  book-keeper  of  Blackfriars'  playhouTe.  The  date  of  this 
piece  of  Ben  Jonfon  has  hitherto  been  unafcertained.  Immediately, 
after  this  entry  is  another,  which  accounts  for  the  defedi  of  leveral  leaves 
In  the  edition  of  Lord  Brooke's  Poems,  1633  :  <'  Received  from  Henry 
Seyle  for  allowinge  a  booke  of  verfes  of  my  lord  Brooks,  entitled  Re- 
ligion, Humane  Learning,  Warr,  and  Honor,  this  17  of  Oftober  1632, 
in  mony,  ^.  i.  o.  o  :  in  books  to  the  value  of  ^.  i.  4.  o." — In  ail 
the  publiflied  copies  twenty  leaves  on  thefubjeft  of  Religion,  are  want- 
ing, having  been  cancelled,  probably  by  the  order  of  Archbifhop  Laud. 

The  fubfequent  entry  afcertains  the  date  of  Cowley's  earlieft  pro- 
du£blon : 

*'  More  of  Seyle,  for  allowinge  of  two  other  fmall  peeces  of  verfes 
for  the  prefs,  done  by  a  boy  of  this  town  called  Cowley,  at  the  fame 
time,  ^.0.    10.  o." 

4  Such  of  the  plays  of  Shirley  as  were  regiftered  by  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, were  licenfed  in  the  following  order  : 

hove  Tricks,  ivitb  Complements,  Feb.  10,  1624-5. 

Mayds  Revenge,  Feb.  9,  1625-6. 

The  B'Others,  Nov.  4,  1626. 

The  Witty  Fair  one,  Oftob.  3,  1628. 

Tbe  FaitLful  Servanty  Nov.  3,  1629^ 

The  Traytor^  May  4,  1631, 

The  Duke,  May  17,  1631. 

Loves  Cruelty,  Nov.  I4,  1631. 

Tbe  Cbirges,  Jan.  10,  1631-2. 

HydePj.k   Apr'l  20,  1632. 

The  Ball,  Nov.  16,  1632. 

The  Bcwties,  Jan.  21,  1632-3. 
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divers  perfonated  fo  naturally,  both  of  lords  and  others  of 
the  court,  that  I  took  it  ill,  and  would  have  forbidden 
the  play,  but  that  Bifton  [Chriftopher  Bcefton]  promise 
many  things  which  1  found  faulte  withall  Ihould  be  left 
out,  and  that  he  would  not  fufFer  it  to  be  done  by  the 
poett  any  more,  who  deferves  to  be  punifht ;  and  the  firfl: 
that  offends  in  this  kind,  of  poets  or  players,  (hall  be 
fure  of  publique  punilhment. 

"  R.  for  allowinge  of  The  Tale  of  the  Tuhh,  Vitru 
Hoop's  parte  wholly  ftrucke  out,  and  the  motion  of  the 
tubb,  by  commande  from  my  lord  chamberlin ;  excep- 
tions being  taken  againft  it  bylnigo  Jones,  furveyor  of 
the  kings  workes,  as  a  perfonal  injury  unto  him.  May 
7*  1633,—^.  2.    o.  o." 

In  this  piece,  of  which  the  precife  date  was  hitherto  un- 
known, Vitru  Hoop,  i.  e.  Vitrw^uius  Hoop,  undoubtedly 
was  intended  to  reprefent  Inigo  Jones. 

The  comedy  called  The  Yonge  AdmiralU  being  free 
from  oaths,  prophanefs,  or  obfceanes,  hath  given  mee 
much  delight  and  fatisfadlion  in  the  readinge,  and  may 
ferve  for  a  patterne  to  other  poetts,  not  only  for  the  bet- 
tring  of  maners  and  language,  but  for  the  improvement 
of  the  quality,  which  hath  received  fome  brufhings  of  late. 

**  When  Mr.  Sherley  hath  read  this  approbation,  I 
know  it  will  encourage  him  to  purfue  this  beneficial  and 
cleanly  way  of  poetry,  and  when  other  poetts  heare  and 
fee  his  good  fuccefs,  I  am  confident  they  will  imitate 

The  Toung  Admhal,  July  3,  1633, 

The  Gamejitry  Nov.  ji,  T633. 

The  Example,  June  24,  1 634. 

The  Opportunity,  Nov,  29,  1634. 

The  Coronation,  Feb.  6,  1634.5. 

Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  April  29,  1635* 

'The  Lady  of  Pleajure,  Odob.  1 1;,  1635, 

The  Dukes' M^Jirefs,  Jan.  18,  1635.6. 

The  Royal  Mafter^  April23,  '638. 

The  Gentleman  of  y^enife,  30  06lob.  1639. 

Kofania,  1  June,  1640. 

The  Impoftor,  Nov.  10,  1640. 

'The  Politique  Father^  May  26,  1641,^ 

The  Cardinally  Nov.  25,  1641, 

%be  mjierSi  Api:l26,  1642. 

Q  3 
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the  original  for  their  own  credit,  and  make  fuch  copies 
in  this  harmlefs  way,  as  fliall  fpeak  them  mafters  in  their 
art,  at  the  hrft  fight,  to  all  judicious  fpeftators.  It  may 
be  adled  this  3  July,  1633. 

I  have  entered  this  allowance,  for  diredion  to  my 
fucceffor,  and  for  example  to  all  poetts,  that  lhall  write 
after  the  date  hereof. 

Received  of  Bifton,    for  an  ould    play  called 
Hymens  Hollidayj  newly  revived  at  their  houfe,  being 
a  play  given  unto  him  for  my  ufe,  this  15  Aug.  1633, 
3.    o.    o.    Received  of  him  for  fome  alterations  in 
it,^.  I.  0.0. 

**  Meetinge  with  him  at  the  ould  exchange,  he  gave 
my  wife  a  payre  of  gloves,  that  coll  him  at  leaft  twenty 
ihillings. 

*«  Upon  a  fecond  petition  of  the  players  to  the  High 
Commiffion  court,  wherein  they  did  mee  right  in  my 
care  to  purge  their  plays  of  all  offenfe,  my  lords  Grace 
of  Canterbury  bellowed  many  words  upon  mee,  and 
difcharged  mee  of  any  blame,  and  layd  the  whole  fault 
of  their  play  called  The  Magnetick  Lady,  upon  the  players. 
This  happened  the  24  of  Odlob.  1633,  at  Lambeth, 
In  their  nrft  petition  they  would  have  excufed  them- 
felves  on  mee  and  the  poett.'* 

**  On  Saterday  the  17th  of  Novemb.  5,  being  the 
Queens  birth  day,  Richard  the  Thirde  was  adled  by  the 
K.  players  at  St.  James,  wher  the  king  and  queene 
were  prefent,  it  being  the  firft  play  the  queene  fawe 
fmce  her  M.^^^  delivery  of  the  Duke  of  York.  1633. 

On  tufday  the  19th  of  November,  being  the 
king's  birth-day,  ^he  Yong  Admirall  was  afted  at  St, 
James  by  the  queen's  players,  and  likt  by  the  K.  and 
Queen. 

**  The  Kings  players  fent  mee  an  ould  booke  of 
Fletchers  called  Z/Jjy^/ formerly  allowed  by 
Sir  George  Bucke,  i  6  Novemb.  1618,  which  according 
to  their  defire  and  agreement  I  did.perufe,  and  with  fome 

5  This  is  a  miftake.  It  fliould  be  the  i6th  of  November.  She  was 
born  Nov,  16,  J609. 

reformations 
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reformations  allowed  of,  the  23  of  Nov.  1633,  for  which 
they  fent  mee  according  to  their  promife    .  i.  o.  o.^ 

On  tufday  night  at  Saint  James,  the  26  of  No- 
yemb.  1633,  was  adled  before  the  King  and  Queene, 
^he  l^am  'tnge  of  the  Shreuu,  Likt. 

On  thurfday  night  at  St.  James,  the  28  of  Novemb. 
J  633,  was  a£led  before  the  King  and  Queene,  'The  Tatner 
^amdy  made  by  Fletcher.    Very  well  likt. 

On  tufday  night  at  Whitehall  the  10  of  Decemb. 
1633*  was  aded  before  the  King  and  Queen,  The  Loyal 
Subje^y  made  by  Fletcher,  and  very  well  likt  by  the  king,, 
*'  On  Monday  night  the  16  of  December,  1633,  at 
Whitehall  was  afted  before  the  King  and  Queen,  Hj" 
mens  Holliday  or  Cupids  Fegarysy  an  ould  play  of  Row* 
Jeys.  Likte. 

On  Wenfday  night  the  firft  of  January,  1633,  Oym- 
beline  was  afted  at  Court  by  the  Kings  players,  Weli 
likte  by  the  kinge. 

On  Monday  night  the  Ixxth  of  January  and  the 
Twelfe  Night,  was  prefented  at  Denmark-houfe,  before 
the  King  and  Queene,  Fletchers  paftorall  called  The 
T^aithfull  Shepheardeje,  in  the  clothes  the  Queene  had 
given  Taylor  the  yeare  before  of  her  owne  paftorall. 

The  fcenes  were  fitted  to  the  paftorall,  and  made, 
by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  great  chamber,  1633. 

This  morning  being  the  9th  of  January,  1633,  the 
kinge  was  pleasd  to  call  mee  into  his  Vv'ithdrawinge 
chamber  to  the  windowe,'wher  he  went  over  all  that  I  had 
crofte  in  Davenants  play-booke,  and  allowing  of  faith 
and  fight  to  bee  affeverations  only,  and  no  oathes,  markt 
them  to  ftande,  and  fom.e  other  few  things,  but  in  the 
greater  part  allowed  of  my  reformations.  This  was  done 
upon  a  complaint  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porters  in  December. 

'*  The  kinge  is  pleasd  to  take  faith,  death y  fight, 
for  affeverations,  and  no  oaths  ^,  to  which  X  doe  humbly 

6  In  the  margin  the  writer  adds—"  The  firA  ould  play  fent  mee  to 
be  perufed  by  the  K.  players  " 

7  In  a  fmall  trad  of  the  laft  age,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the  title, 
we  are  told,  that  Charles  the  Second,  being  reprimanded  by  one  of 
his  bilhops  for  frequently  introducing  profane  oaths  in  his  difcourfe, 
defended  hiipfelf  by  faying,  "  Your  martyr  fwore  twice  more  than  I  do." 

0^4-  fub^iitf 
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lubmit  as  my  mafters  judgment ;  but  under  favour  con-r 
ceive  them  to  be  oaths,  and  enter  them  iierc,  to  declare 
my  opinion  and  fubmiffion. 

*'  The  lo  of  January,  1633,  I  returned  unto  Mr, 
Davenant  his  play-booke  of  The  IVitts,  correded  by  the 
kinge. 

*•  The  kinge  would  not  take  the  booke  at  Mi%  Por- 
ters hands ;  but  commanded  him  to  bring  it  unto  mee, 
which  he  did,  and  likewife  commanded  Davenant  to 
come  to  mee  for  it,  as  I  believe ;  otherwife  he  would 
not  have  byn  fo  civill. 

"  The  Guardian,  a  play  of  Mr.  Meflengers,  was  afted 
at  court  on  Sunday  ihe  12  January,  1633,  by  the  Kings 
players,  and  well  likte. 

**  The  Talc  of  the  Tub  was  afted  on  tufday  night  at 
Court,  the  Janua.  1633,  by  the  Queenes  players,  and 
not  likte. 

•*  The  Winters  Tale  was  afted  on  thurfday  night  at 
Court,  the  16  Janu.  1633,  by  the  K  players,  andlikt. 

*'  The  IVittsvfSiS  adled  on  tufday  night  the  28  Janu- 
ary, 1633,  at  Court,  before  the  Kinge  and  Queene, 
Well  likt.  It  had  a  various  fate  on  the  ftage,  and  at 
court,  though  the  kinge  commended  the  language,  but 
diflikt  the  plott  and  characters. 

The  Night-walkers  was  afted  on  thurfday  night  the 
30  Janu.  -'633,  at  Court,  before  the  King  and  Queen. 
Likt  as  a  merry  play.    Made  by  Fletcher  °. 

*'  The  Inns  of  court  gentlemen  prefented  their  mafque 
at  court,  before  the  kinge  and  queene,  the  2  February, 
1633,  and  performed  it  very  well.  Their  (hew  through 
the  ftreets  was  glorious,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph. — 
Mr.  Surveyor  Jones  invented  and  made  the  fcene  ;  Mr. 
Sherley  the  poett  made  the  profe  and  verfe. 

*•  On  thurfday  night  the  6  of  Febru.  1 633,  The  Game- 
Jier  was  adledat  Court,  made  by  Sherley,  out  of  a  plot  of 
^he  king's,  given  him  by  mee  ;  and  well  likte.  The  king 
fayd  it  was  the  beft  play  he  had  feen  for  feven  years. 

8  In  a  former  page  the  foUowing  entry  is  found  : 
«'  For  a  play  of  Fletchers  correded  by  Sherley,  called  the  Night 
Walkin,  the  11  May,  1633,  o.  o.    For  the  queen's  players.'* 

«*  O^ 
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*'  On  Shrovetufday  night,  the  18  of  February,  1653, 
theKingedande  his  Mafque,  accompanied  with  1 1  lords, 
and  attended  with  10  pages.  It  was  the  nobleft  mafque 
of  my  time  to  this  day,  the  beft  poetrye,  beft  fcenes, 
and  the  belt  habitts.  The  kinge  and  queene  were  very 
well  pleasd  with  my  fervice,  and  the  was  pleasd  to 
tell  mee  before  the  king,  Pour  les  habits,  elle  n'avoit 
jamais  rien  veu  de  fi  brave  " 

^"JJy  Amboyfe  was  playd  by  the  king's  players  on 
Eafter-monday  night,  at  the  Cockpitt  in  court 

"  The  Pajiorall  ^\^Y^  by  the  king's  players  on 
Eafter-tufday  night,  at  the  Cockpitt  in  court. 

*'  I  committed  Cromes,  a  broker  in  Longe  Lane, 
the  16  of  Febru.  1634,  to  the  Marfhalfey,  for  lending  a 
church- robe  with  the  name  of  Jesus  upon  it  to  the  play- 
ers in  Salilbury  Court,  to  prefent  a  Flamen,  a  prieft  of 
the  heathens.  Upon  his  petition  of  fubmiflion,  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  fauite,  1  releasd  him,  the  17 
Febr.  1634. 

The  Second  part  of  Ar^viragus  and  Philicia  playd 
at  court  the  16  Febru.  1635,  with  great  approbation  of 
K..  and  Queene. 

**  The  Silent  Woman  playd  at  Court  of  St.  James  on 
thurfday  ye  18  Febr.  163^. 

On  Wenfday  the  23  of  Febru.  1635,  the  Prince 
d' Amours  gave  a  mafque  to  the  Prince  Eledlor  and  his 
brother,  in  the  Middle  Temple,  wher  the  Queene  was 
pleafd  to  grace  the  entertaynment  by  putting  of  ma- 
jefty,  to  putt  on  a  citizens  habitt,  and  to  fett  upon  the 
fcaffold  on  the  right  hande  amongft  her  fubjeds. 

*'  The  queene  was  attended  in  the  like  habitts  by  the 
Marques  Hamilton,  the  Countefs  of  Denbighe,  the 
Countefs  of  Holland,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Feildinge. 
Mrs.  BalTe,  the  law-woman*,  leade  in  this  royal  citizen 
and  her  company. 

The  Earle  of  Holland,  the  Lord  Goringe,  Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Jermyn,  were  the  men  that  attended. 

**  The  Prince  Eledor  fatt  in  the  midil,  his  brother 

*  |.  e.  the  woman  who  had  the  care  of  the  hall  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Temple. 

Robert 
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Robert  oa  the  right  hand  of  him,  and  the  Prince 

d'Amours  on  the  left. 

**  The  Mafque  was  very   well   performd  in  the 

dances,   fcenes,    cloathinge,   and   mufique,  and  the 

Queene  was  plcasd  to  tell  mee  at  her  going  away,  that 

i]ie  liked  it  very  well. 

**  Henry  Laufe     7       j  ^i  r 
"  WiUiLn  Laufe  J  made  the  mufique. 

**  Mr.  Corieilles.made  the  fcenes. 

"  Loves  A/iergame^ ,  played  at  St.  James  by  the  Sa- 
Jifbury  Court  players,  the  24  of  Feb.  1635, 

**  The  Dukes  Mijlres  played  at  St.  James  the  22  of 
gFeb.  1635.    Made  by  Sherley. 

The  fame  day  at  Whitehall  I  acquainted  king 
Charles,  my  mailer,  v/ith  the  danger  of  Mr.  Hunts  fick- 
nefs,  and  moved  his  Majeily,in  cafe  he  dyed,  that  he  would 
bee  pleasd  to  give  mee  leave  to  commend  a  fitt  man  to 
fucceede  him  in  his  place  of  Yeoman  of  the  Revells, 

The  kinge  tould  mee,  that  till  then  he  knew  not 
that  Will  Hunt  held  a  place  in  the  Revells.  To  my  re- 
-rquefc  he  was  pleasd  to  give  mee  this  anfwer.  Well, 
fays  the  king,  I  will  not  difpofe  of  it,  or,  it  lhall  not 
^^e  difpofed  of,  till  I  heare  you.  JpJiJJtmis  verbis. 
Which  I  enter  here  as  full  of  grace,  and  for  my  better 
remembrance,  linfe  niy  majier  s  cujiom  affords  not  fa 
many  <u)ordsy  nor  jo  Jlgnificant , 

"  The  28  Feb.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pepe^Uyd 
Jby  the       men  at  St.  James. 

*'  The  firll  and  fecond  part  of  Ar^iragus  and  Phili' 
cia  were  aded  at  the  Cockpitt,  [Whitehall]  before  the 
Kinge  and  Queene,  the  Prince,  and  Prince  Elector, 
the  18  and  19  Aprill,  1636,  being  monday  and  tufday 
in  Eailer  weeke. 

*'  At  the  increafe  of  the  plague  to  4  within  the  citty 
and  54  in  all. — This  day  the  12  May,  1636,  I  received 
a  warant  from  my  lord  Chamberlin  for  the  fupprelSng 
of  playes  and  Ihevvs,  and  at  the  fame  time  delivered  my 
ieverall  warants  to  George  Wilfon  for  the  four  com- 
pany s  of  players,  to  be  ferved  upon  them. 

9  The  Proxy,  or  Love'i  Aftergame,  was  produced  at  the  theatre  at 
Salilbury  Court,  November  24,  1634. 

4  At 
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"  The  iirft  part  oi  Jrviragus,  Monday  Afternoon,  2^ 
Deccmb. 

**  The  fecond  part  of  Ar^viragus^  tufday  27  Decemb. 

Lo've  aiid  Honour^  on  New-years  night,  fonday. 

The  Elder  Brother,  on  thurlday  the  5  Janua. 

The  Kinge  and  no  Kinge,  on  tufda)  y^  10  Janua, 

The  Royal  Slave,  on  thurfday  the  12  of  Janu. — Ox- 
ford play,  written  by  Caitwright.  The  king  gave  him 
forty  pounds. 

'*  Rollo,  the  24  Janu. 

Julius  Ca/ar,  at  St,  James,  the  31  Janu.  1636. 

Cup  ides  Revenge,  2it  St,  James,  by  Beefton's  boyes, 
the  7  Febru. 

A  Wife  for  a  ?nonthe,  by  the  K,  players,  at  St.  James, 
the  9  Febru. 

*'  IVit  ^without  money,  by  the  B.  boyes,  at  St.  James, 
the  14  Feb. 

**  The  Gonjernor,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St.  James, 
the  17  Febru.  1636. 

PhiUijier,  by  the  K.  players,  at  St.  James,  flirov- 
tufday,  the  21  Febru.  1636. 

<*  On  thurfday  morning  the  23  of  February  the  bill  of 
the  plague  made  the  number  at  forty  foure,  upon  which 
decreafe  the  king  gave  the  players  their  liberty,  and 
they  began  the  24  February  1636.  [1636-7.] 

**  The  plague  encreafinge,  the  players  laye  flill  untill 
the  2  of  Oftober,  when  they  had  leave  to  play. 

"  Mr.  Beellon  was  commanded  to  make  a  company 
of  boyes,  and  began  to  play  at  the  Cockpitt  with  them 
the  fame  day. 

"  1  difpofed  of  Perkins,  Sumner,  Sherlock  and  Tur- 
ner, to  Salfbury  Court,  and  joynd  them  with  the  bell 
of  that  company. 

Received  of  Mr.  Lowens  for  my  paines  about 
Mefiinger's  play  called  The  King  and  the  Subject,  2  June, 
1638,  ^.i.    o.  o. 

**  The  name  of  The  King  and  the  SuhjeSi  is  alterd,  and 
J  allowd  the  play  to  bee  aded,  the  reformations  moft 
Ijtridlly  obferved,  and  not  otherwife,  the  5  th  of  June,  i638^ 

At 
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**  At  Greenwich  the  4  of  June,  Mr.  W.  Murray  gave 
Hiee  power  from  the  king  to  allowe  of  the  play,  and 
tould  me  that  hee  would  warant  it. 

Monys  ?  Wee'le  rayfe  fupplies  what  ways  wc 
pleafe, 

**  And  force  you  to  fubfcribe  to  blanks,  in  which 
*«  We'le  muld  you  as  wee  lhall  thinke  litt.  The 
Caefars 

"  In  Rome  were  wife,  acknowledginge  no  lawes 
*'  Eut  what  their  fwords  did  ratifye,  the  wives 

And  daughters  of  the  fenators  bowinge  to 
*'  Their  wils,  as  deities,"  &c. 
**  This  is  a  peece  taken  out  of  Phillip  Meffingers  play, 
called  Ths  King  and  the  Subje^y  and  enterd  here  for 
ever  to  bee  rememberd  by  my  fon  and  thofe  that  caft 
their  eyes  on  it,  in  honour  of  Kinge  Charles,  my  mailer, 
who,  readinge  over  the  play  at  Newmarket,  fet  his  mark^ 
upon  the  place  with  his  own  hande,  and  in  thes  words ; 

This  is  too  injolenti  and  to  bee  changed, '^^ 

*'  Note,  that  the  poett  makes  it  the  fpeech  of  a  king, 
Don  Pedro  king  of  Spaync,  and  fpoken  to  his  fub- 
jeds. 

"  On  thurfday  the  9  of  Aprill,  1640,  my  Lord 
Chamberlen  beftow'd  a  play  on  the  Kinge  and  Queene, 
C2L\Vdi  Cleodoray  ^cene  of  Arragon^  made  by  my  cozea 
Abington.  It  was  performd  by  my  lords  fervants  out 
of  his  owne  family,  and  his  charge  in  the  cloathes  and 
fceanes,  which  were  very  riche  and  curious.  In  the  hall 
at  Whitehall. 

The  king  and  queene  commended  the  generall 
cntertaynment,  as  very  well  adled,  and  well  fett  out. 

It  was  afted  the  fecond  tyme  in  the  fame  place  be- 
fore the  king  and  queene. 

At  Eailer  1640,  the  Princes  company  w?nt  to  the 
Fortune,  and  the  Fortune  company  to  the  Red  Bull. 

On  Monday  the  4  May,  1640,  William  Beeftori 
was  taken  by  a  meffenger,  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
fhalfey,  by  my  Lord  Chamberlens  warant,  for  play inge 
a  playe  without  licenfc.    The  fame  day  the  company  at 

th? 
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th€  Cockpitt  was  commanded  by  my  Lord  Chamberlens 
warant  to  forbeare  playinge,  for  playinge  when  they 
were  forbidden  by  mee,  and  for  other  difobedience,  and 
layc  ftill  monday,  tufday,  and  wenfday.  On  thurfday 
at  my  Lord  Chamberlens  entreaty  1  gave  them  their 
liberty,  and  upon  their  petition  of  fubmilTion  fubfcribed 
by  the  playeis,  I  rellored  them  to  their  liberty  on 
thurfday. 

The  play  I  cald  for,  and,  forbiddinge  the  play- 
inge of  it,  keepe  the  booke,  becaufe  it  had  relation  to 
the  pafTages  of  the  K.s  journey  into  the  Northe,  and  was 
complaynd  of  by  his  M.^^^  to  mee,  with  commande  to 
punifhe  the  offenders. 

*«  On  Twelfe  Night,  1641,  the  prince  had  a  play 
called  The  Scornful  Lady ,  at  the  Cockpitt,  but  the  kinge 
and  queene  were  not  there  ;  and  it  was  the  only  play 
afted  at  courte  in  the  whole  Chriftmas. 

"  [1642.  June.]  Received  of  Mr.  Kirke,  for  a  new 
play  which  1  burnte  for  the  ribaldry  and  offenfe  that  was 
in  it,      2.    o.  o. 

*«  Received  of  Mr.  Kirke  for  another  new  play  called 
The  Irijhe  Rebellion i  the  8  June,  1642,  jf.  2.    o.  o. 

*'  Here  ended  my  allowance  of  plaies,  for  the  war 
began  in  Aug.  1642." 

Sir  William  D'Avenant,  wehave  already  feen*,  about 
fixteen  months  after  the  death  of  Ben  Jonfon,  obtained 
from  his  majefly  (Dec.  13,  1638)  a  grant  of  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  ann,  which  he  enjoyed  as  poet 
laureat  till  his  death.  In  thefollowing  year  (March  26, 
1639)  a  patent  paffed  the  great  feal  authorizing  him  to 
ered:  a  playhoufe,  which  was  then  intended  to  have  been 
built  behind  The  Three  Kings  Ordinary  in  Fleet-ftreet :  but 
this  fclieme  was  not  carried  into  execution.  I  find  from 
a  Manufcript  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  that  after 
the  death  of  Chriftopher  Beefton,  Sir  W.  D'Avenant 
was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (June  27, 
1639,)  "  Governor  of  the  King  and  Queens  company 
ading  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  during  the  leafe 
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which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beefton,  alias  Hutchefon,  hath  o^* 
doth  hold  in  the  faid  houre  and  I  fuppofe  he  appointed 
her  fon  Mr,  William  Beefton  his  deputy,  for  from  Sii^ 
Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  he  appears  for  a  Ihort  time; 
to  have  had  the  management  of  that  theatre. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1659,  fome  months  before 
the  Reftoration  of  K.  Charles  II.  the  theatres,  which  had 
been  fuppreffed  during  the  ufurpation,  began  to  revive, 
and  feveral  plays  were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St. 
John's-ltreet,  in  that  and  the  following  year,  before  the 
return  of  the  king.  In  June  1660,  three  companies  feem 
to  have  been  formed  ;  that  already  mentioned ;  one  under 
Mr.  William  Beefton  in  Salifbury  Court,  and  one  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane  under  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had 
been  wardrobe-keeper  at  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Sir  Henry 
)-:erbert,  who  ftill  retained  his  office  of  Mafter  of  the 
Revels,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  thefe  companies  the 
fame  emoluments  which  he  had  formerly  derived  from  the 
exhibition  of  plays  ;  but  after  a  long  llruggle,  and  after 
having  brought  feveral  anions  at  law  againft  Sir  W^illiam 
D'Avenant,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mr.  Mohun,  and  others,  he 
was  obliged  torelinquifh  his  claims,  and  his  office  ceafcd 
to  be  attended  with  either  authority  or  profit.  It  received 
its  death's  wound  from  a  grant  from  King  Charles  II, 
under  the  privy  fignet,  Auguft  21,  1660,  authorizing 
Mr.  Thomas  Killigrew,  one  cf  the  grooms  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  bedchamber,  and  SirWilliam  D'Avenant,  to  eredl 
two  new  playhouies  and  two  new  companies,  of  which 
they  were  to  have  the  regulation ;  and  prohibiting  any 
other  theatrical  reprefentation  in  London,  W^eftminfter, 
or  the  fuburbs,  but  thofe  exhibited  by  the  faid  two  com- 
panies. 

Among  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  feveral  are 
preferved  relative  to  his  difputed  claim,  fome  of  which 
I  lhall  here  infert  in  their  order,  as  containing  fome 
curious  and  hitherto  unknown  particulars  relative  to  the 
Hageat  this  time,  and  alfo  as  illuftrative  of  its  hiftory  at 
a  precedent  period. 

I.  For 
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For  Mr.  William  Becftori. 

*'  Whereas  the  allowance  of  plays,  the  ordering  of  play- 
crs  and  play  makers,  and  the  permiirion  for  eredling  of 
playhoufcs,  hath,  time  out  of  minde  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  is  no:  to  the  contrary,  belonged  to  theMafterof  his 
Ma."«^^'  office  of  the  Revells;  And  whereas  Mr.  William 
Beefton  hath  defired  authority  and  lycence  from  mee  to 
continue  the  houfe  called  Salilbury  Court  playhoufe  in  a 
playhoufe,  which  was  formerly  built  and  eredled  into  a 
playhoufe  by  the  permiiiion  and  tycence  of  the  Mailer 
of  the  Revells. 

Thefe  are  therefore  by  virtue  of  a  grant  under  the 
greate  feal  of  England,  and  of  the  conilant  pradlice 
thereof,  to  continue  and  conflitute  the  faid  houfe  called 
Salilbury  Court  playhoufe  into  a  playhoufe,  and  ta 
authorize  and  lycence  the  faid  Mr.  Beefton  to  fett,  lett, 
or  ufe  it  for  a  playhoufe,  wherein  comedies,  tragedies, 
tragicomedies,  pallorails  aud  interludes,  niay  be  aded. 
Provided  that  noe  perfons  be  admitted  to  aft  in  the  faid 
playhoufe  but  fuch  as  lhall  be  allowed  by  the  Mafter  of 
his  Ma. ties  office  of  the  Revells.  Given  under  my  hand 
and  feale  at  the  office  of  the  Revells,  this  

[This  paper  appears  to  be  only  a  copy,  and  is  not  dated 
nor  figned  ;  ending  as  above.  1  believe,  it  was  written 
in  June  1660.] 

To  the  kings  moll  excellent  Majeily, 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Rogers, 
Moil  humbly  Iheweth, 
•*  That  your  petitioner  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
calamitys  loft  thereby  his  whole  eftate,  and  during  the 
warr  fufteyned  much  detriment  and  imprifonment,  and 
loft  his  limbs  or  the  ufe  thereof ;  who  lerved  his  Excel- 
lency the  now  Lord  General,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  performed  good  and  faithful!  fervice ;  in 

confideraiioa 
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confideration  whereof  and  by  being  foe  much  decreapitt 
as  not  to  a£l  any  more  in  the  wars,  his  Excellency  was 
favourably  pleafed,  for  your  petitioners  future  fubfirtance 
without  being  further  burthenfome  to  this  kingdom, 
or  to  your  Majefly  for  a  pcnfion,  to  grant  him  a  toliera- 
tion  to  creft  a  playhoufe  or  to  have  a  fhare  out  of  then! 
already  tollerated,  your  petitioner  thereby  undertaking 
to  fupprefs  all  riots,  tumults,  or  moleftations  that  may 
thereby  arife.  And  for  that  the  faid  graunt  remains 
imperfedl  unlefs  corroborated  by  yourmajeily, 

**  He  therefore  humbly  implores  your  mofl: 
facred  Majefty,  in  tender  compafiion,  out 
of  your  kingly  clemency  to  confirm  unto 
him  a  lhare  out  of  the  profitts  of  the 
faid  playhoufes,  or  fuch  allowance  by 
them  to  be  given  as  formerly  they  ufed 
to  alow  to  perfons  for  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  fame,  that  he  may  with  his  wife 
and  family  be  thereby  preferved  and  re- 
lieved in  his  maimed  aged  years ;  and 
he  fhall  daily  pray." 

"  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  7th  of  AuguH,  1660. 
*•  His  Majeftyis  gracioufly  pleafed  to  refer  this  petition 
to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Mafter  of  his  Majefties  Revells, 
to  take  fuch  order  therein,  as  lhall  be  agreable  to  equity, 
tvithout  further  troubling  his  majefty. 

"  (A  true  Copye.)  J.  HOLLIS/' 

"  AuguH  20,  1660.    From  the  office  of  the  Revells. 

**  In  obedience  to  his  M.^'^^  command  1  have  taken  the 
matter  of  the  Petitioners  requeft  into  confideration, 
and  doe  thereuppon  conceive  it  very  reafonable  that  the 
petitioner  fhoald  have  the  fame  allowance  weekly  from 
you  %nd  every  of  you,  for  himfelfe  and  his  men  *,  for 
guarding  your  playhoufes  from  all  moleftations  and 


•  It  appears  from  another  paper  that  his  men  were  foldiers. 

injuries. 
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injuries,  which  you  formerly  did  or  doe  allow  or  pay  to 
other  perfons  for  the  fame  or  fuch  like  fervices  j  and 
that  it  be  duly  and  truely  paid  him  without  deniah 
And  the  rather  for  that  the  Kings  moft  excellent 
Ma. tie  upon  the  Lord  General  Monks  recommendation, 
and  the  confideraiion  of  the  Petitioners  lofTes  and 
fu{Ferings,  hath  thought  fitt  to  commifTerate  the  Pe- 
titioner John  Rogers  his  faid  condition,  and  to  refer 
unto  me  the  relief  of  the  faid  petitioner.  Given  at  his 
Ma.ties  olTice  of  the  Revclls,  under  my  hand  and  the 
feale  of  the  faid  office,  the  twentieth  day  of  Auguft,  in 
the  twelve  yeare  of  his  Ma.ties  raigne^, 

**  To  the  A6lors  at  the  Playhoufes  called 
the  Red  Bull,  Cockpit,  and  theatre 
in  Salilbury  Court,  and  to  every  of 
them,  in  and  about  the  citties  of 
London  and  Weflminfter." 

liL 

To  the  kihgs  moft  excellent  Majeftie. 

The  humble  petition  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Knight, 
Matter  of  your  Majefties  office  of  the  Revels. 
'*  Sheweth, 

"  That  whereas  your  Petitioner  by  vertue  of  feverall 
Grants  under  the  great  feale  of  England  hath  executed 
the  faid  office,  as  Mailer  of  the  Revells>  for  about  40 
yeares,  in  the  times  of  King  James,  and  of  King  Charles, 
bothof  blefled  memory,  with  exception  only  to  the  time 
of  the  late  horrid  rebellion. 

And  whereas  the  ordering  of  playes  and  playmakers 
and  the  permiffion  for  erefting  of  playhoufes  are  pecu- 
liar branches  of  the  faid  office,  and  in  the  conftant  pradtice 
thereof  by  your  petitioners  predecefTors  in  the  faid 
office  and  himfelfe,  with  exception  only  as  before  except- 
ed, and  authorized  by  grante  under  the  faid  greate 
feale  of  England;  and  that  no  perfon  or  perfons  have 

Vol, I,  Part  IL  *R  ereaed 
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eredled  any  playhoufes,  or  rayfed  any  company  of 
players,  without  licence  from  your  petitioners  faid  pre- 
deceflbrs  or  from  your  petitioner,  but  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  Knight,  who  obtained  leave  of  Oliver  and 
Richard  Cromwell  to  vent  his  operas,  at  a  time  when 
your  petitioner  owned  not  their  authority. 

And  whereas  your  Majefty  hath  lately  fignified  your 
pleafure  by  warrant  to  Sir  JefFery  Palmer,  Knight  and 
Bar.  your  Majefties  Attorney  General,  for  the  drawing 
of  a  grante  for  your  Majellies  fignature  to  pafs  the  greate 
feale,  thereby  to  enable  and  empower  Mr,  Thomas 
Killegrew  and  the.  faid  Sir  William  D'Avenant  to  ereft 
two  new  playhoufes  in  London,  Weftminfter,  or  the 
fubburbs  thereof,  and  to  make  choice  of  two  companies 
of  players  to  bee  under  theire  fole  regulation,  and  that 
noe  other  players  (hall  be  authorized  to  play  in  London, 
W^eftminfter,  or  the  fubburbs  thereof,  but  fuch  as  the 
faid  Mr.  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant  ftiall 
allow  of. 

And  whereas  your  petitioner  hath  been  reprefented 
to  your  Ma.ty  as  a  perfon  confenting  unto  the  faid 
powers  expreffed  in  the  faid  warrant.  Your  petitioner 
utterly  denies  the  leaft  confent  or  fore-knowledge  thereof, 
but  looks  upon  it  as  an  unjuft  furprize,  and  deftrudtive 
to  the  power  granted  under  the  faid  greate  feale  to 
your  petitioner,  and  to  the  conllant  practice  of  the  faid 
office,  and  exercifed  in  the  office  ever  fince  players 
were  admitted  by  authority  to  aft  playes,  and  cannot 
legally  be  done  as  your  petitioner  is  advifed ;  and  it  may 
be  of  very  ill  confequence,  as  your  petitioner  is  advifed, 
by  a  new  grante  to  take  away  and  cut  of  a  branch  of  your 
ancient  powers,  granted  to  the  faid  office  under  the 
great  feale. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  praies  that  yonr 
Ma.ty  would  be  juilly  as  gracioufly  plealed  to  revoke  the 
faid  warrant  from  your  Ma.t'"  faid  Attorney  Generall, 
or  to  refer  the  premifes  to  the  confideration  of  your 
Ma. ties  faid  Attorney  Generall,  to  certify  your  Ma. ty 
ef  the  truth  of  them,  and  his  judgement  on  the  whole 
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matters  in  queftion  betwixt  the  faid  Mr.  Killegrew,  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  and  your  petitioner,  in  relation  to 
the  legality  and  confequence  of  their  demands  and  your 
petitioners  rights. 

And  your  petitioner  lhall  ever  pray.'* 

*'  At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  4  Auguft,  1 660. 

"  His  Ma.*^^  is  pleafed  to  refer  this  petition  to  Sir 
JefFery  Palmer,  Knight  and  Baronet,  his  Ma.ties  Attor- 
ney Generall ;  whohaveing  called  before  him  all  perfons 
concerned,  and  examined  the  petitioners  right,  is  to  cer- 
tify what  he  finds  to  be  the  true  ftate  of  the  matters  in 
difference,  together  with  his  opinion  thereupon.  And 
then  his  M.tie  will  declare  his  further  pleafure. 

EDW.  NICHOLAS." 

May  it  pleafe  your  moft  excellent  Ma.ty. 

**  Although  I  have  heard  the  parties  concerned  in  this 
petition  feverally  and  apart,  yet  in  refpedl  Mr.  Kiiligrew 
and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  having  notice  of  a  time  ap- 
pointed to  heare  all  parties  together,  did  not  come,  I 
iiave  forborne  to  proceed  further;  having alfo  receaved  an 
intimation,  by  letter  from  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  that 
I  was  freed  from  further  hearing  this  matter. 

"  14  Sept.  1660.  J.  PALMER.*'. 

IV. 

*»  From  Mr.  Mofely  concerning  the  playes,  &c. 
Auguft  30,  1660  \ 

"  Sir, 

**  I  have  beene  very  much  folicited  by  the  gentlemen 
aftors  of  the  Red  Bull  for  a  note  under  my  hand  to  cer- 
tifie  unto  your  worftip.  what  agreement  I  had  made  with 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  Cockpitt  playhoufe.  Truly,  Sir,  I 
am  fo  farr  from  any  agreement  with  him,  that  I  never  fo 
much  as  treated  with  him,  nor  with  any  from  him,  nei- 

■  This  is  the  indorfement,  written  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  owa 
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ther  did  I  ever  confent  direftly  or  indireftly,  that  hec 
or  any  others  fhould  a6l  any  playes  that  doe  belong  to 
mee,  without  my  knowledge  and  confent  had  and  procu- 
red. And  the  fame  alfo  I  doe  certify  concerning  the 
Whitefryers  playhoufe  *  and  players. 

Sir,  this  is  all  I  have  to  trouble  you  witliall  att  prefent, 
and  therefore  I  (hall  take  the  boldnefTe  to  remaine. 

Your  Worfti.5  moft  humble  Servant, 

HUMPHREY  MOSELY. 

Augufl  30.    60  *» 

V. 

On  the  2ifi  of  Auguft,  1660,  the  following  grant, 
againft  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  petitioned  to  be 
heard,  palfed  the  privy  fignet. 

Charles  the  Second  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  defender  of  the 
fayth,  &c.  to  all  to  vvhome  thefe  prefents  lhall  come 
greeting.  Whereas  v/ee  are  given  to  underftand  that 
certain  perfons  in  and  about  our  citty  of  London,  or  the 
fuburbs  thereof,  doe  frequently  affemble  for  the  perform* 
ing  and  adling  of  playes  and  enterludes  for  rewards,  to 
which  divers  of  our  fubjefts  doe  for  their  entertainment 
refort ;  which  faid  playes,  as  we  are  informed,  doe  con- 
taine  much  matter  of  prophanatioa  and  fcurrility,  foe 
that  fuch  kind  of  entertainments,  which,  if  well  managed, 
might  ferve  as  morall  inftrudions  in  humane  life,  as 
the  fame  are  now  ufed,  doe  for  the  moft  part  tende  to  the 
debauchinge  of  the  manners  of  fuch  as  are  prefent  at 
them,  and  are  very  fcandalous  and  olFenfive  to  all  pious 
and  well  difpofed  perfons.  We,  takeing  the  premiffes 
into  our  princely  confideration,  yett  not  holding  it  ne- 
ceflary  totally  to  fupprefle  the  ufe  of  theaters,  becaufe 
wee  are  affured,  that,  if  the  evill  and  fcandall  in  the 
playes  that  now  are  or  haue  bin  aded  were  taken  away, 

•  i.  e.  the  playhoufe  in  Salifbury  Court. 
»  The  date  inferted  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 
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the  fame  might  ferue  as  innocent  and  harmlelTe  diuer- 
tifement  for  many  of  our  fubjefts ;  and  haueing  expe- 
rience of  the  art  and  fkill  of  our  trufty  and  well  beloued 
Thomas  Killegrew,  efq.  one  of  the  Groomes  of  our  Bed- 
chamber, and  of  Sir  William  Dauenant,  knight,  for 
the  purpofes  hereafter  mentioned,  doe  hereby  giue  and 
grante  vnto  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William 
Dauenant  full  power  and  authority  to  ere6l  two  com- 
panies of  players,  confiftinge  refpeftively  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  they  (hall  chufe  and  appoint,  and  to  purchafe, 
buiide  and  eredl,  or  hire  at  their  charge,  as  they  fhall 
thinke  fitt,  two  houfes  or  theaters,  with  all  convenient 
roomes  and  other  neceffaries  thereunto  appertaining,  for 
the  reprefentation  of  tragydies,  comedyes,  playes, 
operas,  and  all  other  entertainments  of  that  nature,  in 
convenient  places :  and  likewife  to  fettle  and  eftablifti 
fuch  payments  to  be  paid  by  thofe  that  fhall  refort  to  fee 
the  faid  reprefentations  p^erformed,  as  either  haue  bin 
accuftomely  giuen  and  taken  in  the  like  kind,  or  as  fhall 
be  reafonable  in  regard  of  the  great  expences  of  scenes, 
mufick,  and  fuch  new  decorations  as  haue  not  bin  for- 
merly ufed ;  with  further  power  to  make  fuch  allowances 
oat  of  that  which  they  fhall  fo  receiue,  to  the  adtors,  and 
other  perfons  employed  in  the  faid  reprefentations  in 
both  houfes  refpedively,  as  they  fliall  think  fitt :  the  faid 
companies  to  be  under  the  goaernement  and  authority 
of  them  the  faid  Thomas  Killigrew  and  Sir  William 
Dauenant.  And  in  regard  of  the  extraordinary  licen- 
tioufnefs  that  hath  been  lately  ufed  in  things  of  this 
nature,  our  pleafure  is,  that  there  fhall  be  noe  more 
places  of  reprefentations,  nor  companies  of  adors  of 
playes,  or  operas  by  recitative,  mufick,  or  reprefenta- 
tions by  danceing  and  fcenes,  or  any  other  entertain- 
ments on  the  flage,  in  our  citties  of  London  and  Wefl- 
minfler,  or  in  the  liberties  of  them,  then  the  two  to  be 
now  erefted  by  vertue  of  this  authority.  Neverthelefs 
wee  doe  hereby  by  our  authority  royal  flriftly  enjoine 
the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Dauenant, 
that  they  doe  not  at  any  time  hereafter  caufe  to.  be  aded 
R  3  or 
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or  reprefented  any  play,  enterlude,  or  opera,  containing 
any  matter  of  prophanation,  Ccurrility  or  obfcenity : 
And  wee  doe  further  hereby  authorize  and  command 
them  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  and  Sir  William 
Dauenant  to  perufe  all  playes  that  haue  been  formerly 
written,  and  to  expunge  all  prophanefle  and  fcurrility 
from  the  fame,  before  they  be  reprefented  or  afted.  And 
this  our  grante  and  authority  made  to  the  faid  Thomas 
Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Dauenant,  Ihall  be  efFedluall 
and  remaine  in  full  force  and  vertue,  notwithftanding 
any  former  order  or  direftion  by  us  given,  for  the  fup- 
preffing  of  playhoufes  and  playes,  or  any  other  enter- 
tainments of  the  ftage.    Given,  &c.  Auguft  21,  1660." 

VI. 

The  following  paper  is  indorfed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert : 

*'  Warrant  fent  to  Rhodes,  and  brought  backe  by 
him  the  10  of  Oilob.  60,  with  this  anfwer— 
That  the  Kinge  did  authorize  him»^^ 

"  Whereas  by  vertue  of  a  grante  under  the  great  feale 
of  England,  playes,  players  and  playmakers,  and  the 
permilfion  for  erecting  of  playhoufes,  have  been  allowed, 
ordered  and  permitted  by  the  Mailers  of  his  Maties  office 
of  the  Revells,  my  predecefTors  fucceffively,  time  out  of 
minde,  whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  con- 
trary, and  by  mee  for  almoll  forty  yeares,  with  exception 
only  to  the  late  times: 

**  Thefe  are  therefore  in  his  Maties  name  to  require  you 
to  attend  mee  concerning  your  playhoufe  called  the 
Cockpitt  playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane,  and  to  bring  with 
you  fuch  authority  as  you  have  for  eredling  of  the  faid 
houfe  into  a  playhoufe,  at  your  perill.  Given  at 
his  Ma.ties  office  of  the  Revells  the  8th  day  of  OcTtob. 
1660, 

HENRY  HERBERT." 

««  To  Mr.  John  Rhodes  at  the  Cockpitt 
playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane.'* 

VII. 
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VII. 

Copy  of  the  Warrant  fent  to  the  aflors  at  the  Cockpitt  in 
Drury  Lane  by  Tom  Browne,  the  13  Oftob.  60. 

**  Whereas  feverall  complaints  have  been  made  againft 
you  to  the  Kings  moft  excellent  Majefty  by  Mr.  Kille- 
grew  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  concerning  the  un- 
iifuall  and  unreafonable  rates  taken  at  your  playhoufe- 
doores,  of  the  refpedtive  perfons  of  quality  that  defire  to 
refreihor  improve  themfelves  by  the  fight  of  your  morrall 
entertainments  which  were  conftituted  for  profitt  and  de- 
light. And  the  faid  complaints  made  ufe  of  by  the  faid 
Mr.  Killegrew  and  Sir  William  Davenant  as  part  of 
their  fuggellions  for  their  pretended  power,  and  for  your 
late  reltrainte. 

And  whereas  complaints  have  been  made  thereof 
formerly  to  mee,  wherewith  you  were  acquainted,  as 
innovations  and  exadions  not  allowed  by  mee;  and  that 
the  like  complaints  are  now  made,  that  you  doe  pra6tice 
the  faid  exadions  in  takeing  of  excelTive  and  unaccuftom- 
ed  rates  uppon  the  reftitution  of  you  to  your  liberty. 

*'  Thele  are  therefore  in  his  Ma. ties  name  to  require 
you  and  every  of  you  to  take  from  the  perfons  of  qualitie 
and  others  as  daily  frequent  your  play-houfe,  fuch  ufuall 
and  accuilomed  rates  only  as  were  formerly  taken  at 
the  Biackfryers  by  the  late  company  of  aflors  there, 
and  noe  more  nor  otherwife,  for  every  new  or  old  play 
thaC  iliall  be  allowed  you  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells 
to  be  afted  in  the  faid  playhoufe  or  any  other  playhoufe. 
And  you  are  hereby  further  required  to  bringe  or  fende  to 
me  all  fuch  old  plaies  as  you  doe  intend  to  act  at  your  faid 
playhoufe^  that  they  may  he  reformed  of  prophanes  and 
ribaldry  i  at  your  perilU  Gi'ven  at  the  office  of  the  Re-vells^  * 

HENRY  HERBERT." 

To  Mr.  Michael  Mohun,  and  the 
reft  of  the  a«^ors  of  the  Cockpitt 
playhoufe  in  Drury  Lane.  The 
13th  of  Oaober,  i66o." 


^  The  words  in  Italick  charaflers  were  added  by  Sir  Henry  Her- 
iert's  own  hand. 
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VIII. 

"  To  the  Kings  moll  excellent  Majeftie. 

^*  The  humble  Petition  of  Michael  Mohun,  Robert  Shat- 
terel,  Charles  Hart,  Nich.  Burt,  Wm.  Cartvvright, 
Walter  Clun,  and  William  Winterfell. 

Humbly  fhevveth, 

'*  That  yourMajefties  humble  petitioners,  having  been 
fupprefl  by  a  warrant  from  your  MajeiHe,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  informed  us  it  was  Mr.  Killegrew  had  caufed  it, 
and  if  wee  would  give  him  (be  much  a  weeke,  he  would 
proteft  them  againilMr.  Killegrew  and  all  powers.  The 
complaint  againll:  us  was,  fcandalous  plays,  raifing  the 
price,  and  acknowledging  noe  authority  ;  all  which  end- 
ed in  foe  much  per  weeke  to  him;  for  which  wee  had 
leave  to  play  and  promife  of  his  protedlion :  the  which 
your  Majelly  knows  he  was  not  able  to  performe,  fmce  Mr. 
Killegrew,  having  your  Majellies  former  grante,  fup- 
prefl us,  untill  wee  had  by  covenant  obliged  ourfelves  to 
aft  witli  wo E M EN ,  a  new  theatre,  and  habitts  accord- 
ing to  our  scEANEs.  And  according  to  your  Majefties 
approbation,  from  all  the  companies  we  made  election  of 
one  company  ;  and  fo  farre  Sir  Henry  Herbert  hath  bene 
from  protedting  us,  that  he  hath  been  a  continual  diftur- 
bance  unto  us,  who  were  [united]  by  your  Pdajefties 
commande  under  Mr.  Killegrew  as  Mailer  of  your  Ma- 
jefties Comedians ;  and  wee  have  annext  unto  our  peti- 
tion the  date  of  the  warrant  by  which  we  were  fupprell, 
and  for  a  protedlion  againlt  that  warrant  he  forced  from 
us  foe  much  a  weeke.  And  if  your  majeftie  be  graci- 
oully  pleafed  to  caft  your  eye  upon  the  date  of  the  war- 
rant hereto  annext,  your  majeftie  lhall  find  the  date  to 
our  contraft  fucceeded ;  wherein  he  hath  broke  the 
covenants,  and  not  your  petitioners,  haveing  abufed 
your  majeftie  in  giveing  an  ill  chara6ler  of  your  petition- 
ers, only  to  force  a  fum  from  theire  poore  endeavours ; 
who  never  did  nor  lhall  refufe  him  all  the  refeits  and 
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juil  profitts  that  belong  to  his  place  ;  hee  having  now 
obtained  leave  to  arreil  us,  only  to  give  trouble  and  vex- 
ation to  your  petitioners,  hopeing  by  that  meanes  to 
force  a  fumme  of  money  illegally  from  us, 

*'  The  premifes  confidered,  your  petitioners  hum- 
bly befeech  your  majelHe  to  be  gratioufly 
pleafed  to  fignify  your  royal  pleafure  to,  the 
Lord  Chamberlaine,  that  your  petitioners 
may  not  bee  molelled  in  their  calling.  And 
your  petitioners  in  duty  bound  lhall  pray, 
&c. 

Nich.  Burt.  *'  Robt.  ShattereH." 

.  William  Winterlhall. 
Charles  Hart." 


IVlr.  Thomas  Betterton,  having  been  a  great  admirer 
of  Shakfpeare,  and  having  taken  the  trouble  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  when  he  was  above  feventy 
years  of  age,  of  travelling  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  to 
collect  materials  for  Mr.  Kowe's  life  of  our  author,  is 
entitled  to  particular  notice  from  an  editor  of  his  works. 
Very  inaccurate  accounts  of  this  aftor  have  been  given 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica  and  feveral  other  books. 
It  is  obfervable  that  biographical  writers  often  give  the 
world  long  difiertations  concerning  fafts  and  dates,  when 
the  fadl  contelled  might  at  once  be  ascertained  by  vifiting 
a  neighbouring  pariih-church :  and  this  has  been  particu- 
larlythe  cafe  of  Mr. Betterton.  He  was  the  fon  of  Matthew 
Betterton  (under-cook  to  King  Charles  the  Firft)  and  was 
baptized,  as  I  learn  from  the  regifter  of  St.  Margaret's 
parilh,  Auguft  1 1,  1635.  He  could  not  have  appeared 
on  the  ftage  in  1656,  as  has  been  aiTerted,  no  theatre 
being  then  allowed.  His  firft  appearance  was  at  the 
Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane,  in  Mr.  Pvhodes's  company,  who 
played  there  by  a  licenfe  in  the  year  1659,  when  Better- 

*  Michael  Mohyn,  WiUiam  Cartwright,  and  Walter  Clun  did  not 
fign. 
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ton  wa8  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  married  Mrs- 
Mary  Saunderfon,  an  aftrefs,  who  had  been  bred  by  Sir 
William  D'Avenant,  fome  time  in  the  year  1663,  as 
appears  by  the  Dramatis  Perfona  of  Tke  flighted  Maid, 
printed  in  that  year  5.  From  a  paper  novv'  before  me 
which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  entitled  a  Breviat  of 
matters  to  be  proved  on  the  trial  of  an  adion  brought  by 
him  againft  Mr.  Betterton  in  1662,  I  find  that  he  con- 
tinued to  ad  at  the  Cockpit  till  November  1660,  when 
he  and  feveral  other  performers  entered  into  articles 
with  Sir  William  D'x'^venant ;  in  confequence  of  which 
they  began  in  that  month  to  play  at  the  theatre  in  Salif- 
bury  Court,  from  whence  after  fome  time,  I  believe, 
they  returned  to  the  Cockpit,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  a  new  theatre  in  Portugal-Row  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.    Thefe  Articles  were  as  follows ; 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  tripartite,  in- 
dented, made,  and  agreed  upon  this  fifth  day  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  twelfth  yecre  of  the  reigne  of  our  fovereigne 
Lord  king  Charles  the  Second,  Annoque  Domini  1660, 
between  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  of  London,  Kt.  of  the  firll 
part,  and  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey,  Robert 
Noakes,  James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell,  John  Mofeley, 
Cave  Underhill,  Robert  Turner,  and  Thomas  Lillefton, 
of  the  fecond  part ;  and  Henry  Harris  of  the  citty  of 
London,  painter,  of  the  third  part,  as  follovveth. 

5  This  celebrated  aflor  continued  on  the  ftage  fifty  years,  and  died 
inteftate  in  April  17 10.  No  perfon  appears  to  have  adminiftered  to 
him.  Such  was  his  extreme  modetty,  that  not  long  before  his  death 
«'  he  confefled  that  he  was  yet  learning  to  be  an  a<£tor."  His 
wife  furvived  him  two  years.  By  her  lall  will,  which  was  made, 
March  10,  171 1-12,  and  provsd  in  the  following  month,  fiie  be- 
queathed to  Mrs.  Mary  Head,  her  fifter,  and  to  two  other  perfons, 
20I.  apiece,  *'  to  be  paid  out  of  the  arrears  of  the  penfion  which  her 
Majetly  had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  her  j"  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Betterton,  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  Den;,  Mr.  Dogget,  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  twenty  fhiliings  each  for  rings,  and  to  her  refiduary  legatee 
Mrs.  Frances  W  lliamfon,  the  wife  of  ■  Williamfon,  *'  her  dearly 
beloved  hufband's  pidlare." 

Mrs.  Mary  Head  muft  have  been  Mr,  Betterton^s  fifter  j  for  Mrs. 
Becterton's  own  name  was  Mary. 

Imprimis, 
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Imprimis,  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  doth  for 
himfelf,  his  executors,  adminiftrators  and  afligns,  cove- 
nant, promife,  grant,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  faid 
Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey,  Robert  Noakes, 
James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell,  John  Moleley,  Cave 
Underhill,  Robert  Turner,  and  Thomas  Lillefton,  that 
he  tlie  iaid  Sir  William  Davenant  by  vertue  of  the 
authority  to  him  derived  for  that  puipofe  does  hereby 
conftitute,  ordeine  and  eredl  them  the  faid  Thomas 
Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey,  Robert  Noakes,  James 
Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave  Under- 
hill, Robert  Turner,  and  Thomas  Lillefton  and  their 
affociates,  to  bee  a  company,  publiquely  to  adt  all  manner 
of  tragedies,  comedies,  and  playes  whatfoever,  in  any 
theatre  or  playhoufe  eredied  in  London  or  Weftminftet 
or  the  fuburbs  thereof,  and  to  take  the  ufual  rates  for 
the  fame,  to  the  ufes  hereafter  expreft,  untill  the  faid 
Sir  William  Davenant  fhall  provide  a  nevve  theatre 

with  SCENES. 

Lemy  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  all  the  faid  parties 
to  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  company  (untill  the  faid 
theatre  bee  provided  by  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant) 
be  authorized  by  him  to  aft  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
playes  in  the  playhoufe  called  Salifbury  Court  play- 
houfe,  or  any  other  houfe,  upon  the  conditions  only  here- 
after following,  vizt. 

That  the  generall  receipte  of  money  of  the  faid  play- 
houfe fhall  (after  the  houfe-rent,  hirelings*,  and  all 
other  accuftomary  and  necefTary  expences  in  that  kind 
be  defrayed)  bee  divided  into  fowerteene  proportions 
or  ftiares,  whereof  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  {hall 
have  foure  full  proportions  or  lliares  to  his  own  ufe,  and 
the  reft  to  the  ufe  of  the  faid  companie. 

That  dureinge^the  time  of  playing  in  the  faid  play- 
houfe, (untill  the  aforefaid  theatre  bee  provided  by  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,)  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant 

*  i.  e.  men  hired  occafionally  by  the  night ;  in  modern  language, 
(upernumeraruit 


\ 
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(hall  depute  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  James  Noakes, 
and  Thomas  Sheppey,  or  any  one  of  them  particularly, 
for  him  and  on  his  behalfe,  to  receive  his  proportion  of 
thofe  lhares  and  to  furvey  the  accompte  conduceinge 
thereunto,  and  to  pay  the  faid  proportions  every  night 
to  him  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  or  his  affignes,  which 
they  doe  hereby  covenant  to  pay  accordingly. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey, 
and  the  reft  of  the  faid  company  lhall  admit  fuch  a  con- 
fort  of  muliciens  into  the  faid  playhoule  for  their  necef- 
fary  ufe,  as  the  faid  Sir  William  fhali  nominate  and 
provide,  duringe  their  playinge  in  the  faid  playhoufe,  not 
exceedinge  the  rate  of  30s.  the  day,  to  bee  defrayed  out 
of  the  generall  expences  of  the  houfe  before  the  faid 
fowerteene  lhares  bee  devided. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey, 
and  the  reft  of  the  {iiid  companie  foe  authorized  to  play 
in  the  playhoufe  in  Salifbury  Court  or  elfewhere,  as 
aforefaid,  lhall  at  one  weeks  warninge  given  by  the  faid 
Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  heires  or  affignes,  dilfolve  and 
conclude  their  piayeing  at  the  houfe  and  place  aforefaid, 
or  at  any  other  houfe  where  they  (hall  play,  and  lhall 
remove  and  joyne  with  the  faid  Henry  Harris,  and  with 
other  men  and  women  provided  or  to  bee  provided  by 
the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  to  performe  fuch  tragedies, 
comedies,  playes,  and  reprefentations  in  that  theatre 
to  be  provided  by  him  the  faid  Sir  William  as  afore- 
faid. 

Item,  It  is  agreed  by  and  betweene  all  the  faid  parties 
to  thefe  preients  in  manner  and  form  tollowinge,  vizt. 
That  when  the  faid  companie,  together  with  the  faid 
Henry  Harris,  are  joyned  with  the  men  and  women  to 
be  provided  by  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  to  aft 
and  performe  in  the  faid  theatre  to  bee  provided  by  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  that  the  generall  receipte  of 
the  faid  theatre  (the  generall  expence  firit  beinge  deduc- 
ted) ftiall  bee  devided  into  fifteene  lhares  or  proportions, 
whereof  two  fliares  or  proportions  lhall  bee  paid  to  the 
faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  adminillrators,  or 

affigneSi 
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afilgnes,  towards  the  houfe-rent,  buildinge,  fcafFoldinge, 
and  makeing  of  frames  for  scenes,  and  one  other  fliarc 
or  proportion  ihall  likewife  bee  paid  to  the  faid  Sir 
William,  his  executors,  adminillraturs  and  afTignes,  for 
provifion  of  habitts,  properties,  and  scenes,  for  a  fup- 
plement  of  the  faid  theatre. 

That  the  other  twelve  Oiares  (after  all  expences  of 
men  hirelinges  and  other  cuftomary  expences  dedudled) 
ftiall  bee  devided  into  feaven  and  five  lliares  or  propor- 
tions, whereof  the  faid  SirWm.D' Avenant,  his  executors, 
adminiilrators,  or  afligns,  {hall  have  feaven  fliares  or 
proportions,  to  mainteine  all  the  women  that  are  to 
performe  or  reprefent  womens  parts  in  the  aforefaid 
tragedies,  comedies,  playes,  or  reprefentations ;  and 
in  confideration  of  eredlinge  and  eftablifhinge  them 
to  bee  a  companie,  and  his  the  faid  6ir  Wms.  paines 
and  expences  to  that  purpofe  for  many  yeeres.  And 
the  other  five  of  the  faid  ihares  or  proportions  is  to  bee 
devided  amongft  the  reft  of  the  perfons  [parties]  to  theis 
prefents,  whereof  the  faid  Henry  Harris  is  to  have  an 
equal  lhare  with  the  greateft  proportion  in  the  faid  five 
ihares  or  proportions. 

That  the  generall  receipte  of  the  faid  theatre  (from 
and  after  fuch  time  as  the  laid  Companie  have  performed 
their  playeinge  in  Salilbury  Court,  or  in  any  other  play- 
houfe,  according  to  and  noe  longer  than  the  tyme  allow- 
ed by  him  the  faid  William  as  aforefaid)  (hail  bee  by 
ballatine,  or  tickets  fealed  for  all  doores  and  boxes. 

That  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors,  adminiftra- 
tors  or  afilgnes,  fhall  at  the  generall  chardge  of  the  whole 
receipte  provide  three  perfons  to  receive  money  for  thd 
faid  tickets,  in  a  roome  adjoyning  to  the  faid  theatre; 
and  that  the  aftors  in  the  faid  theatre,  nowe  parties  to 
thefe  prefents,  who  are  concerned  in  the  faid  five  lliareS 
or  proportions,  lhall  dayly  or  weekely  appoint  two  or 
three  of  themfelves,  or  the  men  hirelings  deputed  by 
them,  to  fit  with  the  aforefaid  three  perfons  appointed  by 
the  faid  Sir  William,  that  they  may  furvey  or  give  an 
accompt  of  the  money  received  for  the  faid  tickets: 

That 
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That  the  faid  feaven  fharcs  (hall  bee  paid  nightly  by  the 
("aid  three  perlbns  by  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  deputed,  or  by 
anie  of  them,  to  him  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  aflignes. 

That  the  faid  Sir  William  Davenant  fhall  appoint 
half  the  number  of  the  door-keepers  necefTary  for  the 
receipt  of  the  faid  tickets  for  doores  and  boxes,  the 
wardrobe-keeper,  barber,  and  all  other  neceflary  per- 
fens  as  hee  the  faid  Sir  Wm,  fhall  think  fitt,  and  their 
fallary  to  bee  defrayed  at  the  publique  chardge. 

That  when  any  ibarer  amongll  the  adors  of  the 
aforefaid  (hares,  and  parties  to  thefe  prefents,  fliall  dye, 
that  then  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors, 
adminiftrators  or  aflignes,  lhall  have  the  denomination 
and  appointment  of  the  fuccefTor  and  fucceflbrs.  And 
likewife  that  the  wages  of  the  men  hirelings  Iball  be 
appointed  and  eftablilhed  by  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Dave- 
nant, his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  alfignes. 

That  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  aflignes,  fhall  not  bee  obliged  out  of 
the  lhares  or  proportions  allowed  to  him  for  the  fupplye- 
inge  of  cloathes,  habitts,  and  fcenes,  to  provide  eyther 
hatts,  feathers,  gloves,  ribbons,  fwo.de-belts,  bands, 
ftockings,  or  fhoes,  for  any  of  the  men  aftors  aforefaid, 
unles  it  be  a  propertie. 

That  a  private  boxe  bee  provided  and  eftablifhed  for 
the  ufe  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  Efq.  one  of  the  groomes 
of  his  Ma. ties  bedchamber,  fufhcient  to  conteine  fixe 
perfons,  into  which  the  faid  Mr.  Killigrew,  and  fuch  as 
he  fhall  appoint,  fhall  have  liberty  to  enter  without  any 
fallary  or  pay  for  their  entrance  into  fuch  a  place  of 
the  faid  theatre  as  the  faid  Sir  Wra.  Davenant,  his 
heires,  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afTignes,  fhall 
appoint. 

That  the  faid  Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey, 
Robert  Noakes,  James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell,  John 
Mofcley,  Cave  Underbill,  Robert  Turner,  and  Tho- 
mas Lillefton,  doe  hereby  for  themfelves  covenant, 
promife,  grant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  faid  Sir 

W.D. 
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W.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affignes, 
by  thefe  prefents,  tliat  they  and  every  of  them  lhall 
become  bound  to  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  in  a 
bond  of  5000I.  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  thefe 
prefents.  And  that  every  fucceffor  to  any  part  of  the 
faid  five  lhares  or  proportions  (hall  enter  into  the  like 
bonds  before  hee  or  they  lhall  bee  admitted  to  (hare  anie 
part  or  proportion  of  the  faid  (hares  or  proportions. 

And  the  laid  Henry  Harris  doth  hereby  for  himfelf 
his  executors,  adminillrators,  and  affignes,  covenant, 
promile,  grant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  faid  Sir  Wm, 
Davenant,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affignes, 
by  thefe  prefents,  that  hee  the  faid  Henry  Harris  ihall 
within  one  weeke  after  the  notice  given  by  Sir  Wm, 
Davenant  for  the  concludinge  of  the  playeinge  at 
Salilbury  Court  or  any  other  houfe  elfe  abovefaid, 
become  bound  to  the  faid  Sir  Wm.  Davenant  in  a  bond 
of  soool.  conditioned  for  the  performance  of  thefe 
[prelents].  And  that  evey  fuccefibr  to  any  of  the  faid 
five  lhares  fhall  enter  into  the  like  bond,  before  hee  or 
they  fhall  bee  admitted  to  have  any  part  or  proportion 
in  the  faid  five  iliares. 

Itemy  it  is  mutually  agreed  by  and  betweene  all  the 
parties  to  thefe  prelents,  that  the  faid  Sir  William 
Davenant  alone  fhall  bee  Mafter  and  Superior,  and  fhall 
from  time  to  time  have  the  fole  government  of  the  faid 
Thomas  Batterton,  Thomas  Sheppey,  Robert  Noakes, 
James  Noakes,  Thomas  Lovell,  John  Mofeley,  Cave 
Underhill,  Robert  Turner  and  Thomas  Lillefton,  and 
alfo  of  the  faid  Henry  Harris,  and  their  afTociates,  in  re- 
lation to  the  playes  [play-houfe]  by  thefe  prefents  agreed 
to  bee  ere<fled. 


On  the  15th  of  Nov.  1660,  Sir  William  D'Avenant's 
company  began  to  adl  under  thefe  articles  at  the  theatre 
in  Salilbury  Court,  at  which  houfe  or  at  the  Cockpit  they 
continued  to  play  till  March  or  April  1662.  In  Odober 
J 660,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  brought  an  action  on  the 
4  cafe 
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cafe  againft  Mr.  Mohun  and  feveral  others  of  Killigrew's 
company,  which  was  tried  in  December  1661,  for  repre- 
fencing  plays  without  being  licenfed  by  him,  and  obtained 
a  verdift  againft:  them,  as  appears  from  a  paper  which  I 
fhall  infert  in  its  proper  place.  Encouraged  by  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  that  fuit,  foon  after  D'Avenant's  company  opened 
their  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  he  brought  a  fimilar 
aftion  (May  6,  1662,)  againft  Mr.  Betterton,  of  which 
I  know  not  the  event*.  In  the  declaration,  now  before 
me,  it  is  ftated  that  D'Avenant's  company,  between  the 
15th  of  November  1660,  and  the  6th  of  May  i66z,  pro- 
duced ten  new  plays  and  100  revived  plays  ;  but  the  latter 
number  being  the  ufual  ftyle  of  declarations  at  law,  may 
have  been  inferted  without  a  ftrid  regard  to  the  fad. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  likewife  brought  two  adions  on 
the  fame  ground  againft  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  one 
of  which  he  failed,  and  in  the  other  was  fuccefsful. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  conteft.  Sir  William  in  June  1662 
befought  the  king  to  interfere. 


"  To  the  Kings  moft  Sacred  Majefty. 
The  humble  petition  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  Knight, 
"  Sheweth, 

««  That  your  petitioner  has  bin  molefted  by  Sir  Henry 
Harbert  with  feveral profecutions  at  law. 

•  From  a  paper  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  entitled  "  jl  Brtveaf* 

of  matters  to  be  proved  on  this  trial,  it  appears  that  he  was  pofTefTed 
fif  the  Office-books,  of  his  predeceflbrs,  Mr.  Tilney  and  Sir  George 
Buc  ;  for,  among  other  points  of  which  proof  was  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced, he  dates,  that  *'  Several  plays  were  allowed  by  Mr.  Tilney  in 
3598,  which  is  62  years  fmce  t 

,c  A    S      ^'^^'T^^r^^T'^i      ?  Allowed  to  be  aded  in  1598. 
«  As  -l  rhe  Fair  Maid  of  London    S     g      ,     ,  . 

I  Richard  Cordelion.  S 

Kwg  and  no  K,ng  allowed  to  be  aded  inT^,,^^^^  .  gj^ 

l6ii,  and  the  lame  to  be  prmted.  Hogg^  GeorgeBuck.- 

hatb  lojt  Its  j^earle,  and  hundreds  more.  J  ** 

That 
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"  That  thofe  profccutions  have  not  proceeded  by  youi' 
petitioners  default  of  not  paying  the  faid  Henry  Harbert 
his  pretended  fees,  (he  never  having  fent  for  any  to  your 
petitioner,)  but  becaufe  your  petitioner  hath  publiquely 
prefented  plaies ;  notvvithftanding  he  is  authoriz'd  there- 
unto by  pattent  from  your  Majeities  moft  royall  Father, 
and  by  feveral  warrants  under  your  Majefties  royal  hand 
and  fignet. 

That  your  petitioner  (to  prevent  being  out-lawM)  has 
bin  inforcM  to  anfwer  him  in  two  tryals  at  law,  in  one 
of  which,  at  Wertminfter,  your  petitioner  hath  had  a 
verdidl  againft  him,  where  it  was  declar'd  that  he  hzith 
no  jurifdidion  over  any  plaiers,  nor  any  right  to  demand 
fees  of  them.  In  the  other,  (by  a  London  jury)  the 
Maimer  of  Revels  was  allow'd  the  correftion  of  plaies, 
and  fees  for  foe  doing  ;  but  not  to  give  plaiers  any  licence 
or  authoritie  to  play,  it  being  provM  that  no  plaiers 
were  ever  authorized  in  London  or  Weftminfter,  to  play 
by  the  commilTion  of  y^  Mailer  of  Revels,  but  by  autho- 
ritie immediately  from  the  crowne.  Neither  was  the 
proportion  of  fees  then  determined,  or  made  certaine ;  be- 
caufe feverall  witnefles  affirm'd  that  variety  of  payments 
had  bin  made ;  fometimes  of  a  noble,  fometimes  of 
twenty,  and  afterwards  of  forty  (hillings,  for  correfting 
a  new  play  ;  and  that  it  was  the  cuftome  to  pay  nothing 
for  fupervifing  reviv'd  plaies. 

That  without  any  authoritie  given  him  by  that  lafl 
verdict,  he  fent  the  day  after  the  tryall  a  prohibition 
under  his  hand  and  feale  (diredled  to  the  plaiers  in  Little 
Lincolnes  Inn  fields)  to  forbid  them  to  a6t  plaies  any- 
more. 

"  Therefore  your  petitioner  humbly  praies  that 
your  Majefly  will  gracioufly  pleafe  (two 
verdidls  having  pafs'd  at  common  law  con- 
tradiding  each  other)  to  referr  the  cafe  to 
the  examination  of  fuch  honourable  perfons 
as  may  fatisfy  your  Majefty  of  the  juft  autho- 
ritie of  the  Mailer  of  Revells,  that  fo  his 
fees  (if  any  be  due  to  him)  may  be  made 
Vol.  I.  Part  II.  *S  certaine. 
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certaine,  to  prevent  extorfion  ;  and  time  prc- 
fcribed  how  long  he  fhall  keep  plaies  in  his 
hands,  in  pretence  of  corre6ling  them  ;  and 
whether  he  can  demand  fees  for  reviv'd 
plaies;  and  laftly,  how  long  plaies  may  be 
lay*d  afyde,  ere  he  (hall  judge  them  to  be 
reviv'd. 

And  your  petitioner  (as  in  duty  bound) 
fhall  ever  pray,"  &c, 

"  At  the  Court  at  Hampton  Court,  the  30th  of  June, 
1662. 

**  His  Majefty,  being  gracioufly  inclin'd  to  have  a  juft 
and  friendly  agreement  made  betweene  the  petitioner 
and  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Harbert,  is  pleas'd  to  referr 
this  petition  to  the  right  honora,ble  the  Lord  high  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlaine,  who 
are  to  call  before  them,  as  well  the  petitioner,  as  the 
faid  Sir  Henry  Harbert,  and  upon  hearing  and  examin- 
ing their  differences,  are  to  make  a  faire  and  amicable 
accomodation  between  them,  if  it  may  be,  or  otherwife 
to  certify  his  Majefty  the  true  flate  of  this  bufinefs,  to- 
gether with  their  Lord.P^  opinions. 

EDWARD  NICHOLAS. 


**  Wee  appoint  Wednefday  morning  next  befare  tenn  of 
fhe  clock  to  heare  this  bufmeffe,  of  which  Sir 
Henry  Harbert  and  the  other  parties  concerned 
are  to  have  notice,  my  Lord  Chamberlaine  hav- 
ing agreed  to  that  hour. 

July  7,  i66z.  CLARENDONE." 

On  the  reference  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  prefented  the  follow- 
ing flatement  of  his  claims, 

"To 


002     OO  OO 
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To  the  R.t  Honn/'^^'^  Edward  Earle  of  Clarendon,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Edward  Earle 
of  Manchetter,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Ma.^ies 
Houfehold. 

In  obedience  to  your  lordfliips  comandes  fignifyed  unto 
mee  on  the  ninth  of  this  inftant  July,  do  make  a 
remembrance  of  the  fees,  profittes,  and  incidents, 
belongeing  to  y^  office  of  the  Reuells.  They  are  as 
followeth : 

£■  s.  4. 

For  a  new  play,  to  bee  brought  with  1 
the  booke  -  -  J 

For  an  old  play,  to  be  brought  with  7 
the  booke  -  -  j 

For  ChriftmafTe  fee 
For  Lent  fee         -  - 
The  profittes  of  a  fummers  day  play  7 
at  the  Black  fryers,  valued  at     -  J 

The  profitts  of  a  winters  day*,  at  7 
Blackfryers      -       -  -  3 

Befides  feuerall  occafionall  gratuityes 
from  the  late  K.s  company  at  B.  fryers. 
For  a  (hare  from  each  company  of  four 
companyes  of  players  (befides  the  late 
Kinges  Company)  valued  at  a  lool.  a 
yeare,  one  yeare  with  another,  be- 
fides the  ufuall  fees,  by  the  yeare 
That  the  Kinges  Company  of  players 
couenantedthe  nth  of  Auguft,  60,  to 
pay  Sir  Henry  Herbert  per  week,  from 
that  tyme,  aboue  the  ufual  fees  -  - 
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•  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  fhould  have  ven- 
tured to  ftate  fifty  pounds  as  the  produce  of  each  of  the  benefits  given 
him  by  the  King's  company.  We  have  feen  (p.  153,)  that  at  an  average 
they  did  not  produce  nine  pounds  each,  and  after  a  trial  of  fome  year» 
he  compounded  with  that  company  for  the  certain  fum  of  ten  pounds 
for  his  winter's  day,  and  the  like  fum  for  his  fummer  benefit. 


S  2 
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**  That  Mr.  William  Beefton  couenanted  J 

to  pay  weekly  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert  t  004  00  oo 
the  fumme  of         -  -  J 

*'  That  Mr.  Rhodes  promifed  the  like  \  ^ 

perweeke  -  -  |  °° 

**  That  the  12I.  per  weeke  from  the  three  forenamed 
companyes  hath  been  totally  deteyned  from  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  fince  the  faid  1 1'^'^  Aug.  60,  by  illegal  and  un- 
juil  means ;  and  all  ufuall  fees,  and  obedience  due 
to  the  office  of  the  Revells. 

**  That  Mr.  Thomas  Killegrew  drawes  19I.  6s.  per  week 
from  the  Kinges  Company,  as  credibly  informed. 

**  That  Sir  William  Dauenant  drawes  10  lhares  of  15 
lhares,  which  is  valued  at  200I.  per  week,  cleerprofitt, 
one  week  with  another,  as  credibly  informed. 

*'  Allowance  for  charges  of  fuites  at  law,  for  that  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  is  unjuftlyputt  out  of  poffeffion  and 
profittes,  and  could  not  obtaine  an  appearance  gratis, 

"  Allowance  for  damages  fufteyned  in  creditt  and  pro* 
fittes  for  aboue  two  yeares  fmce  his  Ma.*i"  happy  Re- 
llauration. 

Allowance  for  their  New  Theatre  to  bee  ufed  as  a 
playhoufe. 

"  Allowance  for  new  and  old  playes  adled  by  Sir  William 
Dauenantes  pretended  company  of  players  at  Salif- 
bery  Court,  the  Cockpitt,  and  now  at  Portugall- 
Rowe,  from  the  5th  Novemb.  60.  the  tyme  of  their 
iirft  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Dauenant. 

**  Allowance  for  the  fees  at  ChriftmalTe  and  at  Lent  from 
the  faid  tyme. 

A  boxe  for  the  Mafter  of  the  Reuells  and  his  company, 
gratis  J — as  accuftomed. 


A  fubmiffion 
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*'  A  fubmiflion  to  the  authority  of  the  Revells  for  the 
future,  and  that  noe  playes,  new  or  old,  bee  afled,  till 
they  are  allowed  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Reuells. 

That  rehearfall  of  plays  to  be  a£led  at  court,  be  made, 
as  hath  been  accuftomed,  before  the  Mafter  of  the 
Reuells,  or  allowance  for  them. 

"  Wherefore  it  is  humbly  pray'd,  that  delay  being  the 
faid  Dauenants  beft  plea,  w^'^  he  hath  exercifed  by 
illegall  adlinges  for  almofl:  two  ycares,  he  may  noe 
longer  keep  Sir  Henry  Herbert  out  of  pofTelTion  of  his 
rightes  ;  but  that  your  Lordlhippes  would  fpeedily  aflert 
the  rights  due  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Reuells,  and  afcer- 
taine  his  fees  and  damages,  and  order  obedience  and 
payment  accordingly.  And  in  cafe  of  difobedience  by 
the  faid  Dauenant  and  his  pretended  company  of  play- 
ers, that  Sir  Henry  Herbert  may  bee  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  courfe  at  law,  in  confidence  that  he  ftiall 
have  the  benefitt  of  his  Ma.*^^  juftice,  as  of  your  lord- 
Ihippes  fauour  and  promifes  in  fatisfadion,  or  liberty  to 
proceed  at  law.  And  it  may  bee  of  ill  confequence  that 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  dating  for  45  yeares  meniall  fervice 
to  the  Royal  Family,  and  hauing  purchafed  Sir  John 
Aftileys  intereft  in  the  faid  office,  and  obtained  of  the 
late  Kings  bounty  a  grante  under  the  great  feale  of 
England  for  two  liues,  fliould  have  noe  other  compenfa- 
tion  for  his  many  yeares  faithfull  fervices,  and  conftant 
adherence  to  his  Ma.^v^  intereft,  accompanyed  with  his 
great  fufFeringes  and  loiTes,  then  to  bee  outed  of  his  juft 
pofrefiion,  rightes  and  profittes,  by  Sir  William  Daue- 
nant, a  perlon  who  exercifed  the  office  of  Mafter  of  the 
Reuells  to  Oliuer  the  Tyrant,  and  wrote  t^e  Firji  and 
Second  Parte  of  Peruy  a<5led  at  the  Cockpitt,  in  Oliuers 
tyme,  and  foly  in  his  fauour;  wherein  hee  fett  of  the 
juftice  of  Qliuers  adinges,  by  comparifon  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  endeavoured  thereby  to  make  Oliuers 
crueltyes  appeare  mercyes,  in  refped  of  the  Spanilli 
crueltyes ;  but  the  mercyes  of  the  wicked  are  cruell. 

**  That  the  faid  Dauenant  publilhed  a  poem  in  vindi- 
cation and  juftification  of  Oliuers  actions  and  ^ouern- 
S  3  ment^ 
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ment,  and  anEpithalamium  in  praife  of  Olivers  daughter 
M*.  Rich  ; — as  credibly  informed*. 

The  matters  of  difference  betweene  Mr.  Thomas 
Killigrew  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert  are  upon  accomo- 
dation. 

"  My  Lordes, 
"  Your  Lordftiippes  very  humble  Servant, 
"  July  11*^  62. 

Cary-houfe.  HENRY  HERBERT.*' 

Another  paper  now  before  me  will  explain  what  is 
meant  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  concluding  words. 

**  ARTICLES  of  agreement,  indented,  made  and 
agreed  upon,  this  fourthe  day  of  June,  in  the  14  yeare 
of  the  reigne  of  oar  fouveraigne  lordKinge  Charles  the 
Second,  and  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord,  1662,  betweene 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  of  Ribsford  in  the  county  of  Vv'orcefter, 
knight,  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Killegrew  of 
Couent  Garden,  Efq.  on  the  other  parte,  as  fol- 
lowethe : 

'*  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed,  that  a  firme  amity  be  con- 
cluded for  life  betweene  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
and  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew. 

"  Item,  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  doth  for  himfelfe 
couenant,  promife,  grant,  and  agree,  to  paye  or  caufe 
to  be  pay'd  unto  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  or  to  his  aflignes, 
on  or  before  the  fourthe  day  of  Auguft  next,  ail  monies 
due  to  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  from  the  Kinge 
and  Queens  company  of  players,  called  Mychaell 
Mohun,  William  Winterlhall,  Robert  Shaterell,  Wil- 
liam Cartwright,  Nicholas  Burt,  Walter  Clunn,  Charles 
Hart,  and  the  rell  of  that  company,  for  the  new  plaies 
at  fortie  {hillings  a  play,  and  for  the  old  reuiued  plaies 
at  twentie  (hillings  a  play,  they  the  faid  players  haue 
adled  lince  the  eleuenthe  of  Auguft,  in  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord,  1660. 

Item,The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  doth  for  him- 
felfe couen2|,nt,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  to  paye  or 

•  This  poem  Sir  William  D'Avenant  fupprefled,  for  it  does  not 
appear  in  his  works. 

caufe 
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caufe  to  be  pay'd  unto  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  or  to 
his  aflignes,  on  or  before  the  fourthe  day  of  Auguft  next, 
fuch  monies  as  are  due  to  him  for  damages  and  lofles 
obteyned  at  law  ag.'  Mychaell  Mohun,  William  Win- 
terftiall,  Robert  Shaterell,  William  Cartwright,  Nicho- 
las Burt,  Walter  Clunn,  and  Charles  Hart,  upon  an 
adion  of  the  cafe  brought  by  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
in  the  courte  of  Comon  Pleas  ag.^  y*^  faid  Mychael  Mohun, 
William  Winterfliall,  Robert  Shaterell,  William  Cart- 
wright,  Nicholas  Burt,  WalterClunn,  and  Charles  Hart, 
wherupon  a  verdid  hath  been  obtayned  as  aforefaid  ag.' 
them.  Andlikewife  doe  promife  and  agree  that  the  coftes 
and  charges  of  fuite  upon  another  ailion  of  the  cafe  brought 
by  the  laid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  ag.^  the  faid  Mychaell 
Mohun  &  y^  reil  of  y*^  players  aboue  named,  lhall  be 
alfo  payd  to  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  or  to  his 
alfignes,  on  or  before  the  faid  fourthe  day  of  Auguft  next. 

*'  Item,  The  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  doth  for  himfelfe 
couenant,  promife,  grante  and  agree,  that  the  faid 
Michaell  Mohun  and  the  reft  of  the  Kinge  and  Queen^s 
company  of  players  ihall,  on  or  before  the  faid  fourthe 
day  of  Auguft  next,  paye  or  caufe  to  be  pay'd  unto  the 
faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  or  to  his  aflignes,  the  fum  of 
liftie  pounds,  as  a  prefent  from  them,  for  his  damages 
fufteyned  from  them  and  by  their  means. 

Itemy  That  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  doth 
couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  to  be  aydinge  and 
afliftinge  unto  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  Office  of  the  Reuells,  and  neither  direftly 
nor  indiredly  to  ayde  or  aflifte  Sir  William  Dauenant, 
Knight,  or  any  of  his  pretended  company  of  players,  or 
any  other  company  of  players  to  be  rays'd  by  him,  or 
any  other  company  of  players  whatfoever,  in  the  due 
execution  of  the  faid  office  as  aforefaide,  foe  as  y^  ayd 
foe  to  bee  required  of  y^  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  extend 
not  to  y^  filencing  or  oppreflion  of  y^  faid  King  and 
Queenes  company. 

And  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  doth  for  himfelfe 
couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  not  to  moleft  y^  faid 
Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  or  his  heirs,  in  any  fuite  at  lawe 
(Or  otherwife,  to  the  preiudice  of  the  grante  made  unto 

S  4  him 
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him  by  his  Ma.*^^,  or  to  difturbe  the  receiuinge  of 
profits  aryfing  by  contra6t  from  the  Kinge  and  Queens 
company  of  players  to  him,  but  to  ayde  and  aflifte  the 
faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  in  the  due  execution  of  the 
legall  powers  granted  unto  him  by  his  Ma.'^^'=  for  the 
orderinge  of  the  faid  company  of  players,  and  in  the 
levyinge  and  receiuinge  of  y^  monies  due  to  him  the 
faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  or  which  (hall  be  due  to  him 
from  faide  company  of  players  by  any  contradl  made 
or  to  be  made  between  them  or  amongit  the  fame  ;  and 
neither  dire6lly  nor  indiredly  to  hinder  the  payment  of 
faid  monies  to  be  made  weekly  or  otherwife  by  y^  faid 
company  of  players  to  y^  faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  or 
to  his  alfignes,  but  to  be  ayding  and  afliftinge  to  the 
faid  Thomas  Killegrew,  Efq.  and  his  affignes  therein, 
if  there  be  caufe  for  it,  and  that  the  faid  Thomas  Kil- 
legrew defire  it  of  y^  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 

And  the  faid  Sir  Henry  Herbert  doth  for  himfelfe 
couenant,  promife,  grante,  and  agree,  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  matters  which  are  herein  contayned, 
and  to  be  performed  by  the  faid  Thomas  Killegrew, 
accordinge  to  the  daies  of  payment,  and  other  things 
lymited  and  expreffed  in  thefe  articles,  to  deliuer  into 
the  hands  of  y'^  faid  Thomas  Killegrew  the  deede  of 
couenants,  fealed  and  deliuered  by  the  faid  Mychaell 
Mohun  and  y^  others  herein  named,  bearing  date  the  1 1 
Augurt,  1660;  to  be  cancelled  by  the  faid  Thomas 
Killegrew,  or  kept,  as  he  fhall  thinke  fitt,  or  to  make 
what  further  advantage  of  the  fame  in  my  name  or  right 
as  he  fhall  be  aduifed*." 


The  adors  who  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  a£led 
under  the  direftion  of  Mr.  Killigrew  during  the  years 
1660,  1661,  1662,  and  part  of  the  year  1663,  in  Gib- 
bon's tennis-court  in  Vere-ftreet,  near  Clare-market ; 
during  which  time  a  new  theatre  was  built  for  them  in 

♦  On  the  back  of  this  paper  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  written— 
"  Copy  of  the  Articles  fealed  and  delivered  the  5th  June,  62,  between 
Sir  H.  H.  and  Thomas  Killegrew,  Bonds  of  5000I.  for  the  per- 
formance of  coven  ants  0" 

Drury 
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Drury  Lane,  to  which  they  removed  in  April  1663* 
The  following  liil  of  their  ftock-plays,  in  which  it  is  ob- 
ferveable  there  are  but  three  of  Shakfpeare,  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  was 
probably  furnilhed  by  them  foon  after  the  Relloration, 

Names  of  the  plays  aded  by  the  Red  Bull  adlors, 

^he  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Elder  Brothe  r 

Beggars  BuJI?e,  The  Silent  Woman* 

Tamer  Tamed,  The  JVeddi7ige, 

The  Tray  tor.  Henry  the  Foiirthe, 

Loaves  Cruelty,  Merry  IV iqjes  of  Wind/or*. 

Wit  ivitbout  money,  Kinge  and  no  Kinge, 

Maydes  Tragedy,  Othello, 

Philajler.  Dmnboys, 

Rollo  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  Unfortunate  Lanjers, 

Clari cilia.  The  JVidonv, 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  lift  of  what  he 
calls  the  principal  old  ftock  plays  afted  by  the  king's 
fervants,  (which  title  the  performers  under  Mr.  Kiili- 
grew  acquired,)  between  the  time  of  the  Reftoration 
and  the  jundion  of  the  two  companies  in  1682  ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  only  plays  of  Shakfpeare  per- 
formed by  them  in  that  period,  were  K,  Henry  IV.  P.  T, 
The  Merry  Wi'ves  of  Windfor^  Othello ^  and  Julius  C^efar, 
Mr.  Hart  reprefented  Othello,  Biutus,  and  Hotfpur; 
Major  Mohun  lago,  and  Caffius;  and  Mr.  Cartwright 
FalftafF.  Such  was  the  lamentable  tafte  of  thofe  times 
that  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  Johnfon  and  Shirley  were 
much  oftner  exhibited  than  thofe  of  our  author.  Of 
this  the  following  lift  furnifties  a  melancholy  proof.  It 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  afcertain  the  fees  due  to  him, 
whenever  he  Ihould  eftablifti  his  claims,  which  however 
he  never  accompliftied.  Between  the  play  entitled  Jr- 
galus  and  Parthenia^  and  The  Loyal  Suhje5l,  he  has  drawn 
a  line;  from  which,  and  from  other  circumftances,  I 
imagine  that  the  plays  Which  1  have  printed  in  Italicks 
were  exhibited  by  the  Red  Bull  adtors,  who  afterwards 
became  the  king's  fervants, 

i66q. 
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J  660.  Monday  the  5  Nov.     Wit  without  money . 
Tuefday  the^  Nov.    The  Traytor. 
Wenfday  the  7  Nov.    The  Beggars  Bujke, 
Thurfday  the  8  Nov.  Henry  the  Fourth. 

[Firft  play  aded  at  the  new- 
theatre.  ] 

Friday  the  9  Nov.       The  Merry  Wi'ves  oflVindfor, 
Saturday  the  10  Nov.  The  Sylent  Woman. 
Tufday  the  13  Nov.    Lo^e  lies  a  bleedinge, 
Thurfday  the  15  Nov.  Loues  Cruelty, 
Friday  the  16  Nov.    The  Wido^vo. 
Saterday  the  17  Nov.  The  Mayds  Tragedy, 
Monday  the  19  Nov.  The  Unfortunate  Lonjers, 
Tufday  the  20  Nov.    The  Beggars  Bujhe. 
Wenfday  the  21  Nov.  The  Scornfull  Lady, 
Thurfday  the  22  Nov,  The  Traytor. 
Friday  the  23  Nov.    The  Elder  Brother, 
Saturday  the  24  Nov.  The  Chances. 
Monday  the  26  Nov.  The  Opportunity, 
Thurfday  the  29  Nov.  The  Humorous  Lieutenatit, 
Saterday  the  i  Dec.  Clarecilla. 
Monday  the  3  Dec.    A  Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 
Thurfday  the  6  Dec.  Rolloy  Duke  of  J^ormandy, 
Saterday  the  8  Dec.     The  Moore  of  Venije, 
Monday  the  9  Jan.      The  Weddinge. 
Saterday  the  19  Jan.  The  Loji  Lady, 
Thurfday  the  31  Jan.  Argalus  and  Parthenia* 


Feb. 


Loyal  Subjed. 
Mad  Lover. 


166 1.  March  1 

April  {.  . 
May  3 


The  Wild-goofe  Chafe. 

All's  Lofte  by  Lufte. 
The  Mayd  in  the  Mill. 


Decemb,  10    -  - 
Decemb.  il  - 
Decemb.  13    -  - 


A  Wife  for  a  Monthe. 
The  Bondman. 
A  Dancing  Matter. 
Vittoria  Corombona. 
The  Country  Captaine. 


i65i. 
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1661.  Decemb.  16  -  -  The  Alchymift. 
Decemb.  17  -  -  Bartholmew  Faire. 
Decemb.  20  -  -  The  Spanifh  Curate, 
Decemb.  23  -  -  The  l  amer  Tamed. 
Decemb.  28  -  -  Aglanra. 
Decemb.  30  -  -  BulTy  D'ambois. 

Janu.  6      -  .  -  Mery  Devil  of  Edmonton. 
Jan.  10      -  -  -  The  Virgin  Martyr. 
Jan.  II      -  -  -  Philafter. 
Jan.  21      -  Jovial  Crew. 
Jan.^8       -  -  -  Rule  a  wife  and  have  a  wife, 
Feb.  15      -  -  -  Kinge  and  no  Kinge. 
Feb.  25      -  -  -  The  Mayds  Tragedy. 
Feb.  27      -  -  -  Aglaura ;  the  tragical  way. 
March  i     -  -  -  Humorous  Lieutenant. 
March  3     -  -  -  Selindra — a  new  play. 
March  1 1   -  -  -  The  Frenche  Dancinge  Ma- 
March  15  -  -  -  The  Little  Theef.  [Her. 

1662.  April  4      -  -  -  Northerne  LalTe. 
April  19    -  -  -  Fathers  own  fon. 

April  25     -  -  -  The  Surprifal — a  new  play. 

May  (J       -  -  _  Kt.  of  the  Burning  peftk. 

May  12      -  -  -  Brenoralt. 

May  17      -  -  -  Love  in  a  maze. 


i66i.O€lob.  26  -  -  - 

1662.  June  I.  -  -  - 

June  6  -  -  - 

July  6  -  .  - 

July  23  -  -  - 


Loves  Miftrefs. 
Difcontented  CoUonell. 
Love  at  firft  fight. 
Cornelia,  a  new  play. — Sir 

W.  Bartleys. 
Renegado. 
The  Brothers. 
The  Antipodes. 
The  Cardinall. 


From  another  lift,  which  undoubtedly  was  made  by  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  for  the  purpofe  I  have  mentioned,  I  learn 
that  Macbeth  was  revived  in  1663  or  1664;  1  fuppofe  as 
altered  by  D'Avenant. 

4  "  Nov. 
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*' Nov,  ^,  166^,  Florals  F/gan'es         -        ^f.  2.  -  - 

^'  A  pa.&ioral  csilied  T^e  Exf>o/ure   -    2.  -  - 

'*  8  more        -         -         -         16.  -  - 

"  A  new  play       -        -        -       i.  _  - 

Henry  the  i^th        -        -        -        2.  -  - 

"  Revived  play.    Taming  the  Shrenv   i.  -  - 

The  Generall       -        -        -         2.  -  - 

*'  Par/ans  fVedinge       -       -        -    2.  -  - 

*«  Revived  play.    Macbeth                1,  -  - 

"  K,  Henry  ^.  Revived  play       -      i.  _  - 

"  Houfe  to  he  let         -        -        -      2.  -  - 
More  for  plays,  whereof  Ekiira 

the  lall          -          «        -     p.  -  , 

For  playes      -  41." 

Sir  William  D'Avenant's  Company,  after  having 
played  for  fome  time  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  at  Salifbury  Court,  removed  in  March  or  April 
1662,  to  a  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row  near  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  Mr.  Betterton,  his  principal  adlor,  we 
are  told  by  EXownes,  v/as  admired  in  the  part  of  Pericles, 
which  he  frequently  performed  before  the  opening  of  the 
new  theatre  ;  and  while  this  company  continued  to  adl  in 
Portugal  Row,  they  reprefented  the  following  plays  of 
Snakfpeare,  and  it  Ihould  feem  thofe  only :  Macbeth  and 
TheTempeft,  altered  byD'Avenant;  King  Lear,  Ham- 
let, King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Romeo  and  "Juliet,  and 
T'welfth  Night.  In  Hamlet,  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
was  reprefented  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  Ghoft  by  Mr. 
Richards;  Horatio  by  Mr.  Harris;  the  Queen  by 
Mrs.  Davenport;  and  Ophelia  by  Mr*^.  Saunderfon.  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Romeo  was  reprefented  by  Mr.  Harris, 
Mercutio  by  Mr.  Betterton,  and  Juliet  by  Mrs.  Saun- 
derfon.  Mr.  Betterton  in  Twelfth  Night  performed  Sir 
.Toby  Belch,  and  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  King.  He 
was  without  doubt  alfo  the  performer  of  King  Lear,  Mrs. 
<  Saunderfon  reprefented  Catharine  in  King  Henry  the 

Eighth f  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  Cordelia,  and  Miranda, 

She 
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She  alfo  performed  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton 
Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  ereded  in  Portugal  Row, 
being  found  too  fmall.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  playhoufe  in  Dorfet  Garden,  near 
Dorfet  Stairs,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  fee  com- 
pleted ;  for  he  died  in  May  1668,  and  it  was  not  opened 
till  1671.  There  being  ftrong  reafon  to  believe  that  he 
was  our  poet's  fon,  I  have  been  induced  by  that  circum- 
ftance  to  inquire  with  fome  degree  of  minutenefs  into 
his  hiftory.  1  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page  that 
the  account  given  of  him  by  Wood,  in  his  Jthente 
Oxonienfes,  was  taken  from  Mr.  Aubrey's  Manufcript, 
Since  that  fheet  was  printed,  Mr.  Warton  has  obligingly 
furnilhed  me  with  an  exad:  tranfcript  of  the  article  re- 
lative to  D'Avenant,  which,  as  it  contains  fome  par- 
ticulars not  noticed  by  Wood,  I  (hall  here  fubjoin  : 

^  **  MS.  Aubrey.  Mus.  Ashmol.  Lives. 

Sir  WILLIAM    DAVENANT,  Knight, 
Poet-Laureat  ^, 

was  borne  about  the  end  of  February  in  —  ftreet 
in  the  city  of  Oxford,  at  the  Crowne  Taverne ;  baptized 
3  of  March  A.  D.  1605-6.  His  father  was  John  Dave- 
nant,  a  vintner  there,  a  very  grave  and  difcreet  citizen  : 
his  mother  was  a  very  beautiful!  woman,  and  of  a  very 
good  witt,  and  of  converfation  extremely  agreable. 
They  had  3  fons,  viz.  Robert,  William,  and  Nicholas; 
(Robert  was  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.  in  Oxon.  then 
preferd  to  the  vicarage  of  Weftkington  by  Bp.  Davenant, 
whofe  chaplain  he  was ;  Nicholas  was  an  attorney  :)  and 
2  handfome  daughters;  one  m.  to  Gabriel  Bradly,  B.  D. 
of  C.  C.  C.  beneficed  in  the  vale  of  White  Horfe ;  an- 
other to  Dr.  Sherburne,  minifterof  Pembordge  [ — bridge] 
in  Heref.  and  canon  of  that  church.    Mr.  W*"  Shake- 

^  Mr.  Warton  informs  me,  that  **  it  appears  by  Aubrey's  letter* 
that  this  Life  of  Davenant  was  fent  ito  Wood,  and  drawn  up  at  his 
requeft.'* 

fpeare 


/ 
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(J)eare  was  wont  to  goe  into  Warwickfliire  once  a  yeare, 
and  did  comonly  in  his  journey  lie  at  this  houfe  in  Oxon. 
where  he  was  exceedingly  refpeded.  Now  Sir  Wil- 
liam would  fometimes,  when  he  was  pleafant  over  a 
glaffe  of  wine  with  his  moll  intimate  friends,  {e.  g.  Sam 
Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,f/r.  eic.)  fay,  that  it  feemM  to 
him,  that  he  writt  with  the  veryfpirit  that  Shakefpeare 
[wrote  with] ,  and  was  contented  enough  to  bee  thought  his 
fon:  he  would  tell  them  the  ftory  as  above.  He  went  to 
fchoole  at  Oxon.  to  Mr.  Silvefter;  Charles  Wheare,  F. 
{flius]  Degorii  W.,  was  his  fchoolfellow  :  but  I  feare,  he 
was  drawne  from  fchoole,  before  he  was  ripe  enoughe. 
He  Was  preferred  to  the  firft  Dutchefs  of  Richmond,  t® 
wayte  on  her  as  a  page.  I  remember,  he  told  me,  (he 
fent  hira  to  a  famous  apothecary  for  fome  unicorne's 
horne,  which  he  was  refolved  to  try  with  a  fpyder, 
which  he  empaled  in  it,  but  without  the  expected  fuccefs : 
the  fpider  would  goe  over  and  through  and  thorough, 
unconcerned.  He  was  next  a  fervant  (as  I  remember,  a 
page  alfo)  to  Sir  Fuike  Grevil  Ld*  Brookes,  with  v/hom 
he  lived  to  his  death  ;  which  was,  that  a  fervant  of  his 
that  had  long  wayted  on  him,  and  his  lor —  [lordfhip]  had 
often  told  him,  that  he  would  doe  Ibmething  for  him,  but 
did  not,  but  Hill  put  him  off  v/ith  delay ;  as  he  was  trulfing 
wp  his  lord's  pointes,  comeing  from  ftoole,  [for  then 
their  breeches  were  faftened  to  the  doubletts  with 
pointes ;  then  came  in  hookes  and  eies,  which  not  to 
have  faftened  was  in  my  boyhood  a  great  crime,]  ftabbed 
him.  This  was  at  the  fame  time  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  ftabbed  by  Felton ;  and  the  great  noife 
and  report  of  the  duke's.  Sir  W.  told  me,  quite  drown'd 
this  of  his  lord's,  that  was  fcarce  taken  notice  of.  This 
Sir  Fulke  G.  was  a  good  wit,  and  had  been  a  good  poet 
in  his  youth  :  he  wrote  a  poeme  in  folio,  which  he  print- 
ed not,  till  he  was  old,  and  then,  as  Sir  W.  faid,  with 
too  much  judgement  and  refining  fpoiled  it,  which  was 
at  firft  a  delicate  thing.  He  [Dav.]  writt  a  play,  or 
plays,  and  verfes,  which  he  did  with  fo  much  fweetnefte 
and  grace,  that  by  it  he  got  the  love  and  friendlhip  of 
his  two  Mscenaces,*  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  and  Mr- 
Henry 
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Henry  Jermyn,  [fmce  E.  of  St.  Albans]  to  whom  he  has 
dedicated  his  poem  called  Madegafcar.  Sir  John  Suck* 
ling  was  his  great  and  intimate  friend.  After  the  death 
of  Ben  Johnfon,  he  was  made  in  his  place  Poet  Laureat. 
He  gott  a  terrible  c — p  of  a  black  handfome  wench,  that 
lay  in  Axe-Yard,  Weftm. :  whom  he  thought  on,  when 
he  fpeaks  of  Dalga,  [in  Gondibert]  which  coft  him  his 
nofe  ;  with  which  unlucky  mifchaunce  many  witts  were  fo 
cruelly  bold,  e.  g.  Sir  John  Menis,  Sir  John  Denham, 
etc.  etc.  In  1641,  when  the  troubles  began,  he  was 
faine  to  fly  into  France,  and  at  Canterbury  he  was  feizcd 
on  by  the  Mayor. 

For  Will  had  in  his  face  the  flaws 
And  markes  received  in  country's  caufe. 
They  flew  on  him  like  lyons  paflant. 
And  tore  his  nofe,  as  much  as  was  on't ; 
And  call'd  him  fuperftitious  grooiiie. 
And  Popifti  dog,  and  cur  of  Rome. 

^  'twas  furely  the  firll  time. 

That  Will's  religion  was  a  crime. 

In  the  Civill  Warres  in  England,  he  was  in  the  army  oF 
William  Marqueffe  of  Newcaftie,  [fince  Duke]  where  he 
was  generall  of  the  ordinance.  I  have  heard  his  brother 
Robert  fay,  for  that  fervice  there  was  owing  to  him  by 
King  Charles  the  Firft  loocol.  During  that  warre  'twas 
his  hap  to  have  two  Aldermen  of  Yorke  his  priibners, 
who  were  fomethinge  ftubborne,  and  would  hot  give  the 
tanfome  ordered  by  the  councill  of  warre.  Sir  William 
ufed  them  civilly,  and  treated  them  19.  his  tent,  and  fate 
them  at  the  upper  end  of  his  table  a  la  mode  de  France^ 
And  having  done  fo  a  good  while  to  his  charge,  told 
them  (privately  and  friendly)  that  he  was  not  able  to 
keepe  fo  chargeable  guefts,  and  bade  them  take  an  op- 
portunity 10  efcape  ;  which  they  did  ;  but  having  beeni 
gon  a  little  way,  they  confidered  with  themfelves,  that 
in  gratitude  they  ought  to  goe  back,  and  give  Sir 
William  their  thankes,  which  they  did:  but  it  was  like 
to  have  been  to  their  great  danger  of  being  taken  by 
the  foldiers  ^  but  they  happened  to  gett  fafe  to  Yorke. 

The 
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The  king's  party  being  overcome.  Sir  W.  DavenanCy 
(who  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  D.  of  New- 
caflJe  by  commiffion)  went  into  France,  and  refided  in 
Paris,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  then  was.  He  then 
began  to  write  his  romance  in  verfe,  called  Gondibert ; 
and  had  not  writt  above  the  firft  booke,  but  being  very 
fond  of  it  printed  it,  before  a  quarter  finifhed,  with  an 
epillle  of  his  to  Mr.  Th.  Hobbes,  and  Mr.  Hobbes' 
excellent  epiltle  to  him  printed  before  it.  The  courtiers, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  could  never  be  at  quiet  about 
this  piece,  which  was  the  occafion  of  a  very  witty  but 
fatirical  little  booke  of  verfes  in  8vo.  about  4  fheets,  writt 
by  G.  D.  of  Bucks,  Sir  John  Denham,  etc,  etc. 

"  That  thou  forfak'd  thy  fleepe,  thy  diet. 
And  what  is  more  than  that,  our  quiet 

This  laft  word,  Mr.  Hobbes  told  me,  was  the  occafion 
of  their  writing. 

Here  he  lay'd  an  ingeniofe  defigne  to  carry  a  confider- 
able  number  of  artificers  (chiefly  weavers)  from  hence 
to  Virginia  ;  and  by  Mary  the  Q^s.  mother's  meanes  he 
got,  favour  from  the  K.  of  France  to  goe  into  theprifons, 
and  pick  and  chufe:  fo  when  the  poor  dammed  wretches 
underllood,  what  the  defigne  was,  they  cryed  uno  ore,  tout 
tijftran,  we  are  all  weavers.  Well,  36,  as  I  remember, 
he  got,  if  not  more,  and  fhipped  them  ;  and  as  he  was  in 
his  voyage  towards  Virginia,  he  and  his  tijferan  were  all 
taken  by  the  Ihips  then  belonging  to  the  parliament  of 
England.  The  flaves,  I  fuppole,  they  fold,  but  Sir 
William  was  brought  prifoner  into  England.  Whether 
he  was  firft  a  prifoner  at  Carefbroke  Caftle  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  or  at  the  Tow r  of  London,  I  have  forgott;  he 
was  prifoner  at  both:  his  Gondibert  was  finifhed  at 
Carefibroke  Caftle.  He  expeded  no  mercy  from  the  par- 
liament, and  had  no  hopes  of  efcaping  with  his  life.  It 
pleafed  God,  that  the  two  aldermen  of  Yorke  aforefaid, 

*  Thefe  lines  are  inaccurately  quoted  by  memory  from  Certain 
Verja  ivritten  by  jeveral  of  the  author  %  friendsj  to  be  re-printed  iv'itb 
the  Jecnd  editkn  of  dndibtrt^  I^SS* 

hearing 
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hearing  that  he  was  taken  and  brought  to  London  to  be 
tryed  for  his  life,  which  they  underltood  was  in  extreme 
danger,  they  were  touched  with  fo  much  generofity  and. 
goodnes,  as  upon  their  own  accounts  and  mere  motioa 
to  try  what  they  could  to  fave  Sir  William's  life,  who 
had  been  fo  civill  to  them,  and  a  means  of  faving  theirs; 
to  come  to  London  ;  and  acquainting  the  parliament 
with  it,  upon  their  petition,  etc.  Sir  William's  life  was 
faved  7.  'Twas  Harry  Martyn,  that  faved  Sir  William's 
life  in  the  houfe  :  when  they  were  tasking  of  facrificing 
one,  then  faid  Hen.  that  in  facrifices  they  always  offered 
pure  and  without  blemifli;  now  ye  talk  of  making  a 
Sacrifice  of  an  old  rotten  rafcal.*'  Vid.  H.  Martyn's  life, 
where  by  this  rare  jeft,  then  forgot,  the  L.^  Falkland 
faved  H.  Martyn's  life. 

Being  freed  from  imprifonment,  becaufe  plays  (fcil. 
trage.  and  comedies)  were  in  thefe  prelbyterian  times 
fcandalous,  he  contrives  to  fet  up  an  opera,^j'/(?  recitati'vn  ; 
wherein  Sergeant  Maynard  and  leveral  citizens  were 
engagers:  it  began  in  Rutland  Houfe  in  Charter-houfe- 
yard  :  next,  fcilicet  anno  —  at  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury 
Lane,  where  were  aded  very  well,  fiylo  recitatinjo.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  ift  and  2nd  part. 
It  did  affedl  the  eie  and  eare  extremely.  This  firft 
brought  SCENES  in  fafhion  in  England:  before,  at  plays 
was  only  an  hanging*. 

Anno  Domini  1660,  was  the  happy  reftauration  of  his 
Majelly  Charles  Hnd ;  then  was  Sir  William  made  — 
—  —  -—  —  and  the  Tennis-Court  in 
Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  turned  into  a  playhoufe 
for  the  Duke  of  York's  players,  where  Sir  William  had 

lodgings,  and  where  he  dyed,  Aprill  166 — .  I 

was  at  his  funeral :  he  had  a  coffin  of  walnut  tree  :  Sir 

7  Mr.  Warton  obferves  to  me,  that  "  Aubrey  does  not  fay  here  that 
Hilton  (with  the  two  aldermen)  was  inftrumental  in  faving  D'Avenant's 
life.  Dr.  Johnfon  is  puzzled  on  what  authority  to  fix  this  anecdote, 
"Life  of  Milton^  p.  181,  8vo.  edit.  I  believe  that  anecdote  was  firft 
retailed  in  print  by  Wood,  Atb.  Oxon,  II.  412." 

♦  Here  we  have  another  and  a  decifive  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
ftated  in  a  former  page  on  the  fubjedl  of  fcenes.   See  p.  72,  et  feq. 

VoL.L  Part  II,  »T  John 
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John  Denham  faid,  that  it  was  the  fineft  coffin  that  he 
ever  faw.  His  body  was  carried  in  a  hearfe  from  the 
playhoufe  to  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  at  the  great  weft 
dore  he  was  received  by  the  iing  [ing]  men  and  chorif- 
ters,  who  fang  the  fervice  of  the  church  {I  am  the  Re- 
furreSliofij  etc.  etc.)  to  his  grave,  which  is  near  to  the 
monument  of  Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow,  which  is  in  the  South 
Crofie  aifle,  on  which  in  a  paving  flone  of  marble  is 
writt,  in  imitation  of  that  on  Ben.  Johnfon,  O  rare  Sir 
William  Davenant. 

His  firll  lady  was  Dr.  *s  daughter,  phyfitian,  by 

whom  he  had  a  very  beautiful  and  ingeniofe  fon,  that 
dyed  above  twenty  years  lince.  His  fecond  lady  was 
daughter  of— —,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children, 
I  faw  fome  very  young  ones  at  the  funerall.  His  eldeft 
is  Charles  Davenant,  the  Dodlor,  who  inherits  his  father's 
beauty  and  phancy.  He  practices  at  Dodlor's  Com- 
mons. He  w:itt  a  play  called  Circes  which  has  taken 
very  well.  Sir  William  hath  writt  about  25  plays,  the 
Romance  called  Gondibert,  and  a  little  poem  called 
Madagascar. 

His  private  opinion  was,  that  religion  at  laft  [e.  g.  a 
hundred  years  hence]  would  come  to  fettlement;  and 
that  in  a  kind  of  ingeniofe  Quakerifme 

  On 

8  The  following  plays,  written  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  were 
licenfed  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels  in  the  following  order  : 

*rhe  Cruel  Brother,  Jan.  12,  1626-7, 

The  Colenel,  July  22,  1629. 
The  Ji.fi  Italian,  0€toh.  2,  1629. 
The  IFits,  Jan.  19,  1633-4. 
Love  and  Honour^  Nov.  20,  1634, 
Neiv% from  Plymouth,  Aug.  i,  1635, 
Flalonick  Lovers,  Nov.  16,  1635. 

Brittannla  Triumphans,  licenfed  for  prefs,  Jan.  8,  1637. 
Unfortunate  Lovers,  April  16,  1638. 
Fair  Favourite,  Nov.  17,  1638. 
The  Span'ifl)  Lovers,  Nov.  30,  1639. 
•        This  piece  is  probably  the  play  which  in  his  worki  is  called  Tkt 
Dlfirejfes. 

Love  and  Honour  was  orig'nally  called  The  Courage  of  Love.  It  wa» 
afterwards  named  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  at  D'Avenant's  requcft.  The 
Nonpareil/esj  or  the  Matciileft  Maidu 

la 
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On  the  9th  of  Novemb.  1671,  D'Avenant's  company 
removed  to  their  new  theatre  in  Dorfet  Gardens,  which 

was 

In  1668  was  publifhed  Sir  jVilUam  D'Avertant''s  Voyage  to  the  other 
worldj  ivitb  bis  adrueniures  in  the  poet's  Eliziumf  written  by  Richard 
Flecknoe,  which  I  fubjoiii  to  the  memoirs  of  that  poet.  Confifting 
of  only  a  fingle  (heer,  the  greater  part  of  the  impreflion  has  probably 
periflied,  for  I  have  never  met  vi  ith  a  fecond  copy  of  this  piece  : 

Sir  William  D'Avenant  being  dead,  not  a  poet  would  afford  him 
fo  much  as  an  elegie;  whether  becaufe  he  fought  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  the  art,  or  ftrove  to  become  rich  in  fpight  of  Minerva  :  it  being 
with  poets  as  with  mu(hrooms,  which  grow  onely  on  barren  ground, 
inrich  the  foyi  once,  and  then  degenerate  :  onely  one,  more  humane 
than  the  reft,  accompany'd  him  to  his  grave  with  this  ^iogiuox. 

Now  Davenant's  dead,  the  ftage  will  mourn, 
And  all  to  barbarifm  turn  ; 
Since  he  it  was,  this  later  age. 
Who  chiefly  civiliz'd  the  ftage. 

Great  was  his  wit,  his  fancy  great. 
As  e're  was  any  poet's  yet  j 
And  more  advantage  none  e'er  made 
O'  th'  wit  and  fancy  which  he  had. 

Not  onely  Dedalus'  arts  he  knew. 
But  even  Frometheus's  too  j 
And  living  machins  made  of  men, 
As  well  as  dead  ones,  for  the  fcenc. 

And  if  the  ftage  or  theatre  be 
A  little  world,  'twas  chiefly  he. 
That,  Atlas-like,  fupported  it, 
By  force  of  induftry  and  wit. 

All  this,  and  more,  he  did  befide, 
"Which  having  perfcdled,  he  dy'd  : 
If  he  may  properly  be  faid 
To  die,  whofe  fame  will  ne'er  be  dead. 

Another  went  further  yet,  and  ufing  the  privilege  of  your  anti- 
cnt  poets,  who  with  allmoft  as  much  certainty  as  your  divines,  caa 
tell  all  that  partes  in  the  other  world,  did  thus  relate  his  voyage 
thither,  and  all  his  adventures  in  the  poets'  elyaium. 

«  As  every  one  at  the  inltant  of  their  deaths,  have  pafl'ports  given 
them  for  fome  place  or  other,  he  had  his  for  the  poets'  elyzium  ;  which 
not  without  much  diflSculty  he  obtained  from  the  officeis  of  Parp?n*us : 

T  t       '  tot 
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was  opened,  not  with  one  of  Shakfpeare's  plays,  but 
with  Dryden's  comedy  called  Sir  Martin  Marall^. 

Between 

for  wnen  he  alledg'd,  he  was  an  heroick  poet,  they  aik'd  him  why 
he  did  not  continue  it?  when  he  faid  he  was  a  dramatick  too,  they 
afk'd  him,  why  he  left  it  off,  and  onely  ftudied  to  get  money  j  like 
him  who  fold  his  horfe  to  buy  him  provender  :  and  finally,  when  he 
added,  he  was  a  poet  laureate,  they  laugh'd,  and  faid,  bayes  was  never 
more  cheap  than  now  j  and  that  fince  Petrarch's  time,  none  had 
ever  been  legitimately  crown'd. 

<'  Nor  had  he  lei's  difficulty  with  Charon,  who  hearing  he  was  rich, 
thought  to  make  booty  of  him,  and  afk'd  an  extraordinary  price  for 
his  paflage  ovcrj  but  coming  to  payment,  he  found  he  was  fo  poor, 
as  he  was  ready  to  turn  him  back  agen,  he  having  hardly  fo  much  as 
his  naulum,  or  the  price  of  every  ordinary  paflenger. 

Bying  arriv'd,  they  were  all  much  amaz'd  to  fee  him  there, 
they  having  never  heard  of  his  being  dead,  neither  by  their  weekly 
gazets,  norcryersof  verfes  and  pamphlets  up  and  down  j  (as  common 
a  trade  there,  almoft  as  it  is  here  :)  nor  was  he  lefs  amaz'd  than  they, 
to  find  never  a  poet  there,  antient  nor  modern,  whom  in  fome  fort 
or  other  he  had  not  difoblig'd  by  his  difcommendations  j  as  Homer, 
Virgil,  Taffo,  Spencer,  and  efpecially  Ben.  Johnfon  j  contrary  to 
Plinies  rule,  never  to  difcommend  any  of  the  fame  profeflion  w\x.\i 
our  felves  :  *  for  either  they  are  better  Or  worfe  than  you  (fays  he)  j 
if  better,  if  they  be  not  worthy  commendations,  you  much  Jefsj  if 
worfe,  if  they  be  worthy  commendations,  you  much  more ;  lb  every 
ways  advantagious  'tis  for  us  to  commend  others.'  Nay,  even  Shake- 
fpear,  whom  he  thought  to  have  found  his  greateft  fiiend,  was  as 
much  offended  with  him  as  any  of  the  reft,  for  fo  fpoillng  and  mangling 
of  his  plays.  But  he  who  moft  vext  and  tormented  him,  was  his  old 
antagonift  Jack  Donne,  who  mock'd  him  with  a  hundred  paffages  out 
of  Gondiberti  and  al  ter  a  world  of  other  railing  and  fpightful  language 
(at  which  the  dodor  was  excellent)  fo  exafperated  the  knight,  at  laft, 
as  they  fell  together  by  the  ears  :  when  but  imagine 
What  tearing  nofeshad  been  there. 
Had  they  but  nofes  for  to  tear  *. 

Mean 

•  John  Donne,  the  eideft  fon  of  Donne  the  poet,  was  a  Civilian. 
He  is  faid  to  have  met  with  a  misfortune  fimilar  to  that  of  D'Ave« 
nant. 


9  The  building,  fcenes,  &c.  of  that  theatre  coft  5000I.  according 
to  a  ftatement  given  in  a  petition  prefented  to  Queen  Anne  about  the 
year  1709,  by  Charles  D'Avenant,  Charles  Killegrew,  Chriftophcr 
Rich,  and  others* 
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Between  the  year  1671  and  1682,  when  the  King's  and 
the  Duke  of  York's  fervants  united,  (about  which  time 

Charles 

«  Mean  time  the  comick  poets  made  a  ring  about  them,  as  boys 
do  when  they  hi fs  dogs  together  by  the  ears  j  till  at  laft  they  were 
feparated  by  Pluto's  officers,  as  diligent  to  keep  the  peace  and  part  the 
fray,  as  your  Italian  Sbirri,  or  Spanifh  Alguazilo;  and  fo  they  drag'd 
them  both  away,  the  dodlor  to  the  ftocks,  for  raifiiig  tumults  and 
difturbances  in  hell,  and  the  knight  to  the  tribunal,  where  Minos, 
^acus  and  Rhadamanthus  were  to  fit  in  judgement  on  him,  with 
Momus  the  common  accufer  of  the  court. 

«*  Here  being  arriv'd,  and  filence  commanded,  they  afk'd  him  his 
quality  and  profeffion  ;  to  whom  he  anfwer'd,  he  was  a  Poet- laureate, 
who  for  poetry  in  general  had  not  his  fellow  alive,  and  had  left  none 
to  equal  him  now  he  was  dead  :  and  for  eloquence, 

H'^to  never  arty  hyper  holies 

Were  bigher^  or  farther  ftretcfd  than  bis  \ 

J^or  ever  comparijons  again 

Made  things  compared  more  clear  and  plain. 

Then  for  his  plays  or  dramatick  poetry, 

Uoiv  that  of  The.  Unfortunate  Lovers 

The  depth  of  tragedy  dijcovers  ; 

Love  and  Honour  _yoa  might  fee 

The  height  of  tt  agecomedy  ; 

And  for  bis  Wits,  the  comick  fire 

In  none  yet  ever  fiarrCd  up  higher  s 

But  coming  to  his  Siege  of  Rhodes, 

If  outwent  all  the  reft  by  odds^ 

And  fomeivhat^s  in't,  that  does  out-do 

Both  tb*  antients  and  the  moderns  too* 
*<  To  which  Momus  anfwered  :  that  though  they  were  never  fo 
good,  it  became  not  him  to  commend  them  as  he  did  j  that  there  were 
faults  enough  to  be  found  in  them  j  and  that  he  had  mar'd  more  good 
plays,  than  ever  he  had  made;  that  all  his  wit  lay  in  hyberbolies  and 
tomparifons,  which,  when  acceflory,  were  commendable  enough, 
but  when  principal,  deferved  no  great  commendations;  that  his  mufe 
was  none  of  the  nine,  but  onely  a  mungril,  or  by-blow  of  Parnaffus, 
and  her  beauty  rather  fophifticate  than  natural  ;  that  he  offer'd  at 
learning  and  philofophy,  but  as  puUen  and  ftubble  geefe  offer'd  to  f!y, 
who  after  they  had  fiutter'd  up  a  while,  at  length  came  fluttering 
down  as  faft  agen  ;  that  he  was  with  his  high-founding  words,  but  like 
empty  hogfheads,  the  higher  they  founded,  the  emptier  ftill  they  were  ; 
and  that,  finally,  he  fo  perplex'd  himfelf  and  readers  with  parenthe/is 
on  parenthefis,  as,  juft  as  in  a  wildernefs  or  labyrinth,  all  fenfe  was 
loft  in  them. 

T  3  A3 
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Charles  Hart  *,  the  principal  fupport  of  the  former  com- 
pany, died,)  KingLear,  Timon  of  Athens,  Macbeth,  and 

The 

**  As  for  his  life  and  manners,  they  would  not  examine  thofe,  fince 
'twas  fuppos'd  they  were  licentious  enough:  onely  he  wou'd  fay. 

He  ivas  a  good  companion  for 

The  r'lcby  but  ill  one  for  the  poor  \ 

On  Hubom  be  locked  /o,  you''d  believe 

He  walked  ivith  a  face  negative  : 

Wbiljl  he  muft  be  a  lord  at  leaji,^ 

For  whom  be  d  Jmile  or  break  ajsajl. 
**  And  though  this,  and^much  more,  was  exaggerated  agalnft  him  by 
Momus,  yet  the  judges  were  fo  favourable  to  him,  becaufe  he  had 
left  the  mufes  for  Pluto,  as  they  condemned  him  onely  to  live  ia 
Pluto's  court,  to  make  him  and  Proferpina  merry  with  his  facetious 
jeafts  and  ftcries;  with  whom  in  fhort  time  he  became  fo  gracious, 
by  complying  with  their  humours,  and  now  and  then  drefling  adifh  or 
two  of  meat  for  them  *,  as  they  joyn'd  him  in  patent  with  Momus, 
and  made  him  fuperintendent  of  all  their  fports  and  lecreations :  fo  as, 
onely  changing  place  and  perfons,  he  is  now  in  as  good  condition  as 
he  was  before  j  and  lives  the  fame  life  there,  as  he  did  here. 

"POSTSCRIPT. 

«  To  the  Aeiors  of  the  Theatre  in  Lincdns-Inn-Fields. 

<*  I  promifed  you  a  fight  of  what  I  had  written  of  Sir  William 
D'Avenant,  and  now  behold  it  here  :  by  it  you  will  perceive  how  much 
they  abufed  jou,  who  told  you  it  was  fuch  an  abufive  thing.  It  you 
like  it  not,  take  heed  hereafter  how  you  difoblige  him,  who  can  not 
onely  write  for  you,  but  againft  you  too* 

RICH.  FLECKNOE." 

'  From  the  preface  to  Settle*s  F^/^j/ Lo<t/£,  i6So,  it  ftiould  feem  that 
he  had  then  retired  from  the  ftage,  perhaps  in  the  preceding  year  ; 
for  in  the  prologue  to  the  Ambitious  Stateman^  1679,  are  thefe 
lines,  evidently  alluding  to  him  and  Mr.  Mohun  : 

"  The  time's  negled  and  maladies  have  thrown 
**  The  two  great  pillars  of  our  playhoufe  down.'* 
Charles  Hart,  who,  I  believe,  was  our  poet's  great  nephew,  Is  fald  to 
have  been  Nell  Gwin's  firft  lover,  and  was  the  moft  celebrated  tragedian 
of  his  time. 

«  What 


*  7 his  feems  to  allude  to  a  faft  then  well  known.  D'Avcnant 
<was  probably  admitted  to  the  private  fuppers  of  Charles  the  Second, 
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The  Tempejl,  were  the  only  plays  of  our  author  that  were 
exhibited  at  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Gardens ;  and  the 

three 

What  Mr.  Ha-t  delivers,  (fays  Rymer)  every  one  talces  upon 
content  J  their  eyes  are  prepoU'ened  and  charmed  by  his  aftion  before 
aught  0/ the  poet's  can  approach  their  ears  j  and  to  the  mod  wretched 
of  charaders  he  gives  a  luftre  and  brilliant,  which  dazzles  the  fight,  that 
the  deformities  in  the  poetry  cannot  be  perceived."  "  Were  1  a  poet, 
fays  another  contemporary  writer,  nay  a  Fletcher,  a  Shakfpeare,  I 
would  quit  my  own  title  to  immortality,  fo  that  one  ador  might  never 
die.  This  I  may  modeftly  fay  of  him,  (nor  is  it  my  particular  opinion, 
but  the  fenfe  of  all  mankind,)  that  the  beft  tragedies  on  the  Englifli 
ftage  have  received  their  iuftre  from  Mr.  Hart's  performance  ;  that  he 
has  left  fuch  an  impreflion  behind  him,  that  no  lefs  than  the  interval 
of  an  age  can  make  them  appear  again  with  half  their  majefty  from 
any  fecond  hand.'' 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Life  of  the  late  famous  comediarty  J. 
Hayns,  8vo.  1701,  a  charaderiltick  trait  of  our  poet's  kinfman  is 
preferved  : 

"  About  this  time  [1673]  there  happened  a  fmall  pick  between 
Mr.  Hart  and  Jo,  upon  the  account  of  his  late  negotiation  in  France*, 
and  there  fpending  the  company  fo  much  money  to  fo  little  purpofe, 
or,  as  I  may  more  properly  fay,  to  no  purpofe  at  all. 

There  happened  to  be  one  night  a  play  a£led  called  C<3/i//»g'i  Cuw/y!)/-' 
racy,  wherein  there  was  wanting  a  great  number  of  fenators  Now 
Mr.  Hart,  being  chief  of  the  houfe,  would  oblige  Jo  to  drefs  for  one 
of  t he fe  fenators,  although  his  falary,  being  508.  per  week,  freed  him 
from  any  fuch  obligation. 

'*  But  Mr,  Hart,  as  I  faid  before,  being  fole  governour  of  the  play- 
houfe,  and  at  a  fmall  variance  with  Jo,  commands  it,  and  the  other 
muft  obey. 

**  Jo,  being  vexed  at  the  flight  Mr.  Hart  had  put  upon  hlm^ 
found  out  this  method  of  being  revenged  on  him.  He  gets  a  Scara- 
mouch drefs,  a  large  full  ruff,  makes  himfelf  whifkers  from  ear  to  car, 
puts  on  his  head  a  long  Merry  Andrew's  cap,  a  fhorc  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a  little  three-legged  ftool  in  his  hand;  and  in  this  manner 
follows  Mr.  Hart  on  the  itage,  fets  himfelf  down  behind  him,  and 
begins  to  fmoke  his  pipe,  laugh,  and  point  at  him.  Which  comical 
figure  put  all  the  houfe  in  an  uproar,  fome  laughing,  fome  clapping, 
and  fome  hollaing.  Now  Mr.  Hart,  as  thofe  who  knew  him  can  aver, 
was  a  man  of  that  exadlnefs  and  grandeur  on  the  ftage,  that  let  what 
would  happen,  he'd  never  difcompofe  himfelf,  or  mind  any  thing  but 
what  he  then  reprefentcd  j  and  had  a  fcene  fallen  behind  him,  he 

would 


*  Soon  after  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  was  burnt  down,  Jan. 
1671-2,  Hayns  had  been  fent  to  Paris  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Killi- 
grew,  to  examine  the  machinery  employed  in  the  French  Operas, 
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three  latter  were  not  reprefented  in  their  original  flatc, 
but  as  altered  by  D'Avenant*  and  Shadwell.  Between 
1682  and  1695,  when  Mr.Congreve,  Mr.  Betterton,  Mrs. 
Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  obtained  a  licence  to  open 
a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Othello^  A  Mid- 
/ummer- Night's  Dreamy  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrenv, 
are  the  only  plays  of  Shakfpeare  which  Downes  the 
prompter  mentions,  as  having  been  performed  by  the 
united  companies  :  J  Mid/mnmer-Night* s  Dream  was 
transformed  into  an  opera,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shre^ 
was  exhibited  as  altered  by  Lacy.  Dryden's  Troilus  and 
Crejjida,  however,  the  two  parts  of  K.  Henry  IF.  Twelfth 
Night,  Macbeth^  King  Henry  Fill.  Julius  Cafar,  and 
Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  fometimes  reprefented  in 
the  fame  period  :  andTate  and  Durfey  furnilhed  the  fcene 
with  miferable  alterations  of  Coriolanus,  AT.  Richard  II, 
King  Lear,  and  Cymheline*.    Otway's  Cuius  Marius, 

would  not  at  that  time  look  back,  to  have  feen  what  was  the  matter; 
which  Jo  knowing,  remained  ftill  fmoaking ;  the  audience  continued 
laughing,  Mr.  Hait  adting,  and  wondering  at  this  unufual  occafion 
of  their  mirth;  fometimes  thinking  it  fome  difturbance  in  the  houfe, 
again  that  it  might  be  fomething  amifs  in  his  drefs  :  at  lafl  turning 
himfeif  toward  the  fcenes,  he  difcovered  Jo  in  the  aforefa'.d  pofture  j 
whereupon  he  immediately  goes  i.fFthe  ftage,  fwearing  he  would  never 
fet  foot  on  it  again,  unlefi  Jo  was  immediately  turned  out  of  doors, 
which  was  no  fooner  fpoke,  but  put  in  practice. " 

*  "  The  tragedy  of  Macbeth^  altered  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
being  dreft  in  all  its  finery,  as  new  cloaths,  new  fcenes,  machines, 
as  flyings  for  the  witches,  with  all  the  finging  and  dancing  in  it,  (the 
firlt  compofed  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr.  Channel  and  Mr. 
Jofeph  Prieft,)  it  being  all  excellently  performed,  being  in  the  nature 
cf  an  cperoy  it  recompenced  double  the  expence  :  it  proves  ftill  a 
lafting  play."    R'^fcius  AngUcanut^  p.  33.  8vo.  1708. 

<'  In  1673,  Tbe  Tcmpeji  or  the  Incbur.ttd  JJland,  made  into  an  opera 
by  Mr.  Shadwell,  having  all  new  in  it,  as  fcenes,  machines  j  one 
fcene  painted  with  myriads  of  aerial  fpirits,  and  another  flying  away, 
with  a  table  furnillied  out  with  fruits,  fweatmeats,  and  all  forts  of 
viands,  juft  when  dukeTrinculo  ::nd  his  company  were  going  to  dinner  ; 
all  things  were  performed  in  it  fo  admirably  well,  that  not  any  fucceed- 
ing  opera  get  more  money.'*    Ibidem,  p.  34. 

*  King  Ricb.rd  II,  and  King  Lear  were  produced  by  Tate  in  1681, 
before  the  union  of  the  two  companies;  and  C'.riolanusy  under  the  title 
ci  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Common  ivealtb,  in  1682.  In  the  fame  year 
appeared  Durfey's  alteration  of  Cymbelinej  under  the  title  of  Ti6f  Irjured 
Pnneejs, 

which 
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which  was  produced  in  1680,  ufurped  the  place  of  our 
poet's  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  near  feventy  years,  and  Lord 
Lanfdown's  Jenv  of  Venice  kept  pofleflion  of  the  Itage 
from  the  time  of  its  firft  exhibition  in  1701,  to  the  year 
1741.  Dfyden's  All  for  Lo^e,  from  1678  to  1759,  was 
performed  inllead  of  our  author's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  i 
and  D'Avcnant's  alteration  of  Macbeth  in  like  manner 
was  preferred  to  our  author's  tragedy,  from  its  firft  ex- 
hibition in  1663,  for  near  eighty  years. 

In  the  year  1700  *  ibbsr  produced  his  alteration  of 
K.  Richard  III.  I  do  not  find  that  this  play,  which  was 
fb  popular  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  was  performed  from 
the  time  of  the  Reftoration  to  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. The  play  with  Gibber's  alterations  was  once 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1703,  and  lay  dormant 
from  that  time  to  the  28th  of  Jan.  1710,  when  it 
was  revived  at  the  Opera  Houfe  in  the  Haymarket ; 
lince  which  time  it  has  been  .reprefented,  1  believe, 
more  frequently  than  any  of  our  author's  dramas,  ex- 
cept Hamlet. 

On  April  23,  1704,  The  Merry  Wi-ves  of  Witidfor,  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  was  performed  at  St.  James's, 
by  the  adlors  of  both  houfes,  and  afterwards  puolickly 
reprefented  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
May  18,  in  the  fame  year,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  com- 
pany ;  but  although  the  whole  force  of  his  company 
was  exerted  in  the  repreientation,  the  piece  had  fo 
little  fuccefs,  that  it  was  not  repeated  till  Nov.  3, 
1720,  when  it  was  again  revived  at  the  fame  theatre, 
and  afterwards  frequently  performed. 

From  1709,  when  Mr.  Rowe  publilhed  his  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  the  exhibition  of  his  plays  became  much 
more  frequent  than  before.  Between  that  time  and  1740, 
our  poet's  Hamlet »  Julius  Cafar,  K.  Henry  Fill.  Othello, 
K.  Richard  III.  King  Lear,  and  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV,  were  very  frequently  exhibited.  Still,  howe- 
ver, fuch  was  the  wretched  tafte  of  the  audiences  of 
thofe  days,  that  in  many  inrtances  the  contemptible 
aherations  of  his  pieces  were  preferred  to  the  originals. 

Durfey's 
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Durfey's  Injured  Princefsy  which  had  not  been  aded  from 
1697,  was  again  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  Odlober  5, 
1717,  and  afterwards  often  reprefented.  Even  Raven- 
croft's  Titus  Andronicusy  in  which  all  the  faults  of  the 
original  are  greatly  aggravated,  took  its  turn  on  the 
fcene,  and  after  an  intermiffion  of  fifteen  years  was  re- 
vived at  Drury  Lane  in  Auguft  1717,  and  afterwards 
frequently  performed  both  at  that  theatre  and  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  it  was  exhibited 
for  the  nril  time,  Dec.  21,  1720.  Coriolanus,  which  had 
not  been  aded  for  twenty  years,  was  revived  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  Dec.  13,  1718;  and 
in  Dec.  1719,  King  Richard  II.  was  revived  at  the 
fame  theatre :  but  probably  neither  of  thefe  plays  was 
then  reprefented  as  originally  written  by  Shakfpeare  ^. 
Mea/ure  for  Meafure,  which  had  not  been  adled,  I  ima- 
gine, from  the  time  of  the  fuppreffion  of  the  theatres 
in  1642*,  was  revived  at  the  fame  theatre,  Dec.  8, 
1720,  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  Mr.  Quin  in  the 
charader  of  the  Duke,  which  he  frequently  performed 
with  fuccefs  in  that  and  the  following  years.  Much  ado 
about  nothings  which  had  not  been  afted  for  thirty  years, 
was  revived  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  Feb.  9,  1721;  but 
after  two  reprefentations,  on  that  and  the  following 
evening,  was  laid  afide.  In  Dec.  1723,  King  Henry  V, 
was  announced  for  reprefentation,  **  on  Shakfpeare's 
foundation,'*  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  fix  times 
in  that  month  ;  after  which  we  hear  of  it  no  more  ; 
and  on  Feb.  26,  1737,  King  John  was  revived  at 
Covent  Garden.  Neither  of  thefe  plays,  I  believe, 
had  been  exhibited  from  the  time  of  the  downfall  of 
the  ftage.  At  the  fame  theatre  our  poet's  fecond  part 
oi  King  Henry  IV,  which  had  for  fifty  years  been  driven 

3  In  the  theatrical  advertifement,  Feb.  6,  173SJ  King  Richard  IL 
(which  was  then  produced  at  Covent  Garden,)  was  faid  not  to  have 
been  a£led  (or  forty  years. 

4  On  the  revival  of  this  play  in  1720,  it  was  announced  as  not 
having  been  a£ted  for  twenty  years ;  but  the  piece  which  had  been  per- 
formed \&  the  year  1700,  was  not  Shakfpeare's,  but  Gildon's. 

from 
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from  the  fcene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  Bctterton  fub- 
llituted  in  its  place,  refumed  its  ftation,  being  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  16,  1738;  and  on  the  23d  of 
the  fame  month  Shakfpeare's  K,  Henry  V,  was  per- 
formed there  as  originally  written,  after  an  interval, 
if  the  theatrical  advertifement  be  corred,  of  forty 
years.  In  the  following  March  the  iame  company 
once  exhibited  the  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  for 
the  firll  time,  as  they  afTerted,  for  fifty  years'.  As 
you  like  it  was  announced  for  reprefentation  at  Drury 
Lane,  December  20,  1740,  as  not  having  been  aded 
for  forty  years,  and  reprefented  twenty. fix  times  in 
that  feafon.  At  Goodman's  Fields,  Jan.  15,  1741, 
^he  Winter^ s  Tale  was  announced,  as  not  having  been 
aded  for  one  hundred  years ;  but  was  not  equally  fuc- 
cefsful,  being  only  performed  nine  times.  At  Drury 
Lane,  Feb.  14,  174I,  The  Merchant  of  Venice t  which,  I 
believe,  had  not  been  aded  for  one  hundred  years,  was 
once  more  reftored  to  the  fcene  by  Mr.  Macklin,  who 
on  that  night  firft  reprefented  Shylock  ;  a  part  which 
for  near  fifty  years  he  has  performed  with  unrivalled 
fuccefs.  In  the  following  month  the  company  at 
Goodman's  Fields  endeavoured  to  make  a  ftand  againll 
him  by  producing  AlVs  'well  that  ends  nvell,  which, 
they  afTerted,  **  had  not  been  acted  fmce  Shakspeare's 
time."  But  the  great  theatrical  event  of  this  year  was 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick  at  the  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields,  06t.  19,  1741  ;  whofe  good  tafte  led 
him  to  ftudy  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  with  more  affiduity 
than  any  of  his  predecefTors.  Since  that  time,  in  con- 
fequence  of  Mr.  Garrick's  admirable  performance  of 
many  of  his  principal  charadlers,  the  frequent  reprefen- 
tation of  his  plays  in  nearly  their  original  ftate,  and 
above  all,  the  various  refcarches  which  have  been  made 
for  the  purpofe  of  explaining  and  illuftrating  his  works, 
our  poet's  reputation  has  been  yearly  increafmg,  and 

5  Khg  Henry  VI.  altered  from  Shakfpeare  by  Theophilus  Cibber, 
was  performed  by  a  fummer  company  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  1723  j 
but  it  met  with  no  fuccefs,  being  reprefented  only  once. 

4  is 
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is  now  fixed  upon  a  bafis,  which  neither  the  lapfe  of 
time  nor  the  Kuftuation  of  opinion  will  ever  be  able 
to  fhake.  Here  therefore  I  conclude  this  imperfedt  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  Stage. 


EMENDATIONS  and  ADDITIONS. 

Vol.  I.    Part  I. 

Page  73.  1.  4.]  The  mark  32  has  been  placed  by  the 
careleffneis  of  trie  compofitor  before  the  edition  of 
1565.    it  ought  to  have  been  placed  before  that  of 

Pag.  1 19.  1.2.]  To  Shakfpeare'.«  income  from  his 
real  ^nd  perfonal  property  muft  be  added  jT.  zco  per 
Ann.  which  he  probably  derived  from  the  theatre,  while 
lie  continued  on  the  ftage.    See\ol.  I.  Part  II.  p.' 156. 

Pag.  119.  n.7.  1.  10.]  Foriiis.  r.  xiiis.  The  mif- 
take  was  made  by  Dugdale. 

Pag.  123.  n.  2.]  Dr.  Hall's  pocket-book  after  his 
death  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  furgeon  of  Warwick,  who 
publifhed  a  tranfiation  of  it,  (with  fome  additions  of 
his  own)  under  the  title  of  SeleiS  Obfefvations  on  Englijh 
Bodies  of  eminent  perfons,  in  defperate  difeajes,  &c.  The 
third  edition  was  printed  in  1683. 

Pag.  128.  1.  II.]  For  1623,  r.  1621. 

Pag.  131.  n.  2.  1.4.]  AhQY  l^c,  add —  And  in  the 
fifth  line  we  find  a  thought  which  our  poet  has  alfo  in- 
troduced in  K.  Henry  Fill, 

'*  Ever  belov'd  and  loving  may  his  rule  be! 

**  And,  when  old  time  fhall  lead  him  to  his  grave, 

**  Goodnefs  and  he  fill  up  one  monument 

This  epitaph  muft  have  been  written  after  the  year 
1600,  for  Venetia  Stanley,  who  afterwards  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  was  born  in  that  year.  With 
a  view  to  afcertain  its  date  more  precifely,  the  churches 
of  Great  and  Little  Waltham  have  been  examined  for 

the 
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the  monument  faid  to  have  been  eredted  to  Lady  Lucy- 
Stanley  and  her  four  daughters,  but  in  vain  ;  for  no 
trace  of  it  remains  :  nor  could  the  time  of  their  refpedlive 
deaths  be  aicertained,  the  regiilers  of  thofe  parilhes 
being  Ibit. 

Pag.  137.  I.  14  of  the  note.]  For  ^er,  r.  ^/V. 
Pag.  161.  n.  7.  L  5.]  For  tuum,  r,  tuus, 
Pag.  162.  n.  8.  1.  2.]  For  1685,  r.  in.  or  about  l682« 
Pag.  171.  n.  1.  1.2.]  For  ten,  r,  eighteen, 
Pag.  173.  n.  7.  1.  4.]  For  horn,  r.  baptized* 
Pag.  187.  n.  5.  1.  5.]  For  July,  r.  June. 
Pag.  197.  n.  I.  1.  9.]  For  1735,  r.  1635.  After  line 
10,  add  — 

William  BafTe,  according  to  Wood,  S^Athen.  Oxon, 
Vol.  II.  p.  812,]  **  was  of  Moreton  near  Thame  in 
Oxfoidihire,  and  was  fometime  a  retainer  to  the  Lord 
Wenman  cf  Thame  Park.'*  There  are  fome  verfes  by 
him  'u\An?ialia  Ouhrenjia,  4to.  1636  ;  and  in  Bathurji^s 
Life  and  Remains  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  8vo, 
1 76 1,  there  is  a  poem  by  Dr.  Bathurll  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bafle,  upon  the  intended  publication  of  his  Poems, 
Jan.  13,  1651."  The  volume  never,  I  believe,  ap- 
peared. 

Pag.  209.]  To  the  letters  /.  M.  S.  add  this  note. 

Probably,  Jafper  Mayne,  Student.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1604,  and  became  a  Member  of  Chrift  Church, 
in  Oxford,  in  1623,  where  he  was  foon  afterwards 
eleded  a  Student.  In  1628  he  took  a  bachelor's  degree, 
and  in  June  1631,  that  of  a  Mafter  of  Arts.  Thefc 
veries  firll  appeared  in  the  folio,  1632. 

Pag.  212,  n.  5.]  De/e  this  note.  The  Fortune 
company,  I  hnd  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manufcript, 
removed  to  the  Red  Bull,  and  the  Prince's  Company  to 
the  Fortune,  in  the  year  1640;  thefe  verfes  therefore 
could  not  have  been  written  fo  early  as  1623, 

Pag.  230.  1.  17.]  For  1789.  r.  1790. 

Pag.  234.  1.7.]  For  1789.  r.  1790. 

Pag.  264.  n.  4.  1.7.]  ForTheJs  nxersnot,  i.None  of 
tkefst  except  Othello,  n^ere'^ 

Pag. 
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Pag.  309.  1.  19.]  For  the  children  of  the  queen's  chapel, 
r.  the finging  hoys  of  St.  PauVs, 

Pag.  310.  I.  20.  J  For  among  the  children  of  the  chapel, 
r.  by  the  younger  brood  of  players. 

Pag.  331.  1.  6.]  Add-^  That  they  were  inftituted 
about  the  year  1603,  when  King  James  acceded  to  the 
Englifh  throne,  may  be  colledled  from  the  account 
given  of  them  by  Wood  in  his  Athen,  Oxon.  V^ol,  H. 
p.  812  :  *'  The  faid  games  were  begun,  and  continued  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year  for  40  years,  by  one  Robert 
Dover,  an  attorney  of  Burton  on  the  heath  in  Warwick- 
Ihire  ;  who  did,  <with  lea've  from  King  James  I.  feledt  a 
place  on  Cotfwold-hills  in  Gloucefterihire,  whereon 
thofe  games  ftiould  be  adled.  Dover  was  conftantly 
there  in  perfon,  well  mounted  and  accoutred,  and  was 
the  chief  direftor  and  manager  of  thofe  games,  evea 
till  the  rafcally  rebellion  was  begun  by  the  Prelbyterians, 
which  gave  a  ftop  to  their  proceedings,  and  fpoiled  all 
that  was  generous  and  ingenious  elfewhere/* 

Pag.  348.  The  Winter^ s  Tale,'\  I  have  obferved  in  a 
note  that  Ben  Jonfon  has  ridiculed  this  play  and  the 
^empejly  in  his  Bartholomeiv  Fair,  which  firll  appeared 
in  the  year  1614,  and  that  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  do  fo  from  their  having  been  a»Sted  at  court  in  the 
preceding  year.  But  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that 
he  rather  joined  thefe  plays  in  the  fame  cenfure,  in  con- 
fequencc  of  their  having  been  produced  at  no  great 
diftance  of  time  from  each  other  ;  and  that  The  Winter's 
Tale  ought  to  have  been  afcribed  to  the  year  1613.  In 
the  ofiice-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  I  obferve,  that 
among  the  court-plavs  performed  at  ChriRmas  were 
generally  included  the  laft  new  pieces  which  had  been 
exhibited  on  the  publick  ftage.  Several  of  Fletcher's 
latter  plays  were  performed  at  court  in  the  fame  year 
in  which  they  were  firft  represented.  But  the  entry 
which  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding  page*,  relative  to 
The  Winter's  Tale,  furnifhes  a  ftill  flronger  reafon  for 


6  P.  226. 
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referring  it  to  this  year;  for  it  appears  that  it  had  been 
originally  licenfed  by  Sir  George  Buck,  and  that  the 
licenfed  copy  had  been  loft.  The  licenfed  copy  of  The 
Honeft  Man  s  Fortune,  which  was  produced  in  the  year 
1613,  was  likewife  loft,  and  afterwards  re-licenfed  by 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  on  its  revival  in  1624-5.  It  is 
highly  probably  that  9^/6^  Winter^  sTale  was  firit  exhibited 
at  the  Globe  in  the  fame  year,  and  that  both  thefe 
pieces  were  deftroyed  by  the  fire  which  confumed  that 
theatre,  June  30,  1613. 

Though  Sir  George  Buck  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant 
of  the  office  of  Mafter  of  the  Revels,  in  1603,  which 
title  Camden  has  given  him  in  the  edition  of  his  Bri^ 
tannia  printed  in  1607,  it  appears  from  various  docu- 
ments in  the  Pells-office  that  he  did  not  get  complete 
pofTeffion  of  his  place  till  Auguft  1610. 

Pag.  376.  Coriolanus.^  I  have  fome  doubts  concerning 
the  concluding  remark  on  the  date  of  this  play.  The 
tree  which  is  fit  for  breeding  filk-worms,  is  the  vjhitg 
mulberry,  of  which  great  numbers  were  imported  into 
England  in  the  year  1609:  but  perhaps  we  had.  the 
other  fpecies,  which  produces  the  beft  fruit,  before  that 
time.  If  that  was  the  cafe,  my  hypothefis  concerning  the 
time  when  our  poet  planted  the  celebrated  mulberry  tree, 
may  be  controverted.    Valeat  quantum  <valere  pojjit, 

Pag.  406.  1.  6.]  One  of  the  leaves  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert*s  Manuicript,  which  was  miffing,  having  been 
recovered  fince  this  page  was  printed,  I  find  that  The 
Ladies  T rial  was  performed  for  the  firft  time  at  the 
Cockpit  theatre  in  May  1638,  on  the  3d  of  which 
month  it  was  licenfed  by  the  Mafter  of  the  Revels. 
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Vol.  1.    Part  II. 
Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage. 

Juft  as  this  work  was  iffuing  from  the  prefs,  fome 
curious  Manufcripts  relative  to  the  Itage,  were  found  at 
Dulwich  College,  and  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me 
from  thence.  One  of  thefe  is  a  large  folio  volume  of 
accounts  kept  by  Mr.  Philip  Henflowe,  who  appears  to 
have  been  proprietor  of  the  Rose  Theatre  near  the 
Bankfide  in  Southwark. 

The  celebrated  player,  Edward  Alleyn,  who  has  erro- 
neoufly  been  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Oldys,  the  writer  of  his 
life  in  the  Biographia  Britannic  a  y  to  have  had  three 
wives,  was  married,  as  appears  from  an  entry  in  this 
book,  to  Joan  Woodward,  on  the  zzd  of  October,  \  ^<^^y 
at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty-fix  years  old.  This 
lady,  who  died  in  1623,  was  the  daughter  of  Agnes,  the 

widow  of  Woodward,  whom  Mr.  Philip  Henflowe, 

after  the  death  of  Woodward,  married  :  lo  that  Mr. 
Henflowe  was  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  AUeyn's  father- 
in-law,  but  only  ftep-father  to  his  wife. 

This  Mf.  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  notices 
relative  to  the  dramatick  poets  of  the  time,  and  their 
productions,  from  the  year  1597  to  1603,  during  which 
time  Mr.  Henflowe  kept  an  exad  account  of  all  the 
money  which  he  difljurfed  for  the  various  companies  of 
which  he  had  the  management,  for  copies  of  plays  and 
the  apparel  which  he  bought  for  their  reprefentation.  I 
find  here  notices  of  a  great  number  of  plays  now  lofl:, 
with  the  authors*  names,  and  feveral  entries  that  tend  to 
throw  a  light  on  various  particulars  which  have  been 
difcufl'ed  in  the  preceding  Hijlory  of  the  Englijh  Stage, 
as  well  as  the  EJ/'ay  on  the  order  of  ti7ne  in  luhich  Shak- 
fpearis  plays  'were  written.    A  ftill  more  curious  part  of 
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tKis  Mf.  is  a  regifter  of  all  the  plays  performed  by  the 
fervants  of  Lord  Strange,  and  the  Lord  Admiral,  and 
by  other  companies,  between  the  19th  of  February 
1591-2,  and  November  5,  1597.  This  regifter  ftrongly 
confirms  the  conjedlures  that  have  been  hazarded  re- 
lative to  the  lirft  part  of  Ki^g  Henry  VI. ^  and  the  play 
■which  I  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  on  the 
fubjedl  of  Hamlet.  In  a  bundle  of  loofe  papers  has  alfo 
been  found  an  exa6t  Inventory  of  the  Wardrobe,  play- 
books,  properties,  &c.  belonging  to  the  lord  Admirars 
fervants* 

Though  it  is  not  now  in  my  power  to  arrange  thefe 
very  curious  materials  in  their  proper  places,  I  am  un- 
willing that  the  publick  fliould  be  deprived  of  the  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  which  they  may  afford  ;  and 
therefore  fhall  extradl  from  them  all  fuch  notices  as  ap-» 
pear  to  me  worthy  of  prefervation. 

In  the  regifler  of  plays  the  fame  piece  is  frequently 
repeated  :  but  of  thefe  repetitions  I  have  taken  no  notice, 
having  tranfcribed  only  the  account  of  the  firft  reprefen- 
lation  of  each  piece,  with  the  fum  which  Mr.  Henflowe 
gained  by  it 

By 

I  It  18  clear  from  fubfequent  entries  made  by  Mr.  Henflowe  that 
the  fums  in  the  margin  oppofite  to  each  play,  were  not  the  total 
receipts  of  the  houfe,  b^t  what  he  received  as  a  proprietor  from  either 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  galleries,  which  appear  to  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  him  to  reimburfe  hirn  for  expences  incurred  for  drefles,  copies, 
&c.  for  the  theatre.  The  profit  derived  from  the  rooms  or  boxes,  &c. 
was  divided  among  fuch  of  the  players  as  pofl'effed  pares.  In  a  fubfe- 
quent  page  I  find — "  Here  I  begynne  to  leceve  the  nvbole gallereys  from 
this  day,  beinge  29  of  July,  1598."  At  the  bottom  of  the  account, 
which  ends  OGt.  13,  1599,  is  this  note  :  *'  Received  with  the  company 
of  my  lord  of  Nottinghams  men,  to  this  place,  being  the  13  of  Odlobet 
1599,  and  yt  doth  apeare  that  I  have  received  of  the  deate  which  they 
owe  unto  me,  iij  hundred  fifcie  and  eyght  pounds." 

Again :  ««  Here  I  begane  to  receive  the  gallereys  agayne,  which 
they  received,  begynriinge  at  Miheilmas  weekc,  being  the  6  of 
Odtober,  1599,  as  folioweth." 


Vj^I.  Part  II. 
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By  the  fabfequent  reprefentations,  fometimes  a  larger*,- 
and  fometimes  a  lefs,  fum,  was  gained.  The  figures 
within  crotchets  fhew  how  often  each  piece  was  repre- 
fented  within  the  time  of  each  account. 


s, 

xvii. 
xxix. 
xvi. 


iii. 

o, 
vi. 


'*  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  1593,  heginninge  the  19 
of  fehreary  ??iy  g,  lord  Stranges  men,  as  folh^eth, 
1591  : 

Vi^dX  fryer  bacone*,  the  19  of  febreary, 
(faterday)  [4] 

—  mulomurco  ^,  the  20  of  febr.  [11] 

.  .  Orlando'*,  the  21  of  febreary[ij 

■        fpanes  (Spanifh)  comedye,  don 

oracio,  (Don  Horatio)  the 
23  of  febreary,  [3] 

— —  ^yr  John  mande^ille,  the  24  of 
febreary,  [5] 

.  ■  harey  of  corn^vell,  (Henry  of 
Cornwall)  the  25  of  febre- 
ary 1591,  [3] 

„         the  Jenjj  of  malltufe,  ( Malta)  the 

26  of  febreary  1591,  [10] 

—  clorys  and  orgafio  the  28  of  fe- 

breary 1 591,  [i] 
..I.      poope  Jone,  the  4  of  marche 


/. 
o. 
o. 
o. 


o. 


XIU.  VI. 


Xll.  V1-, 


XXXll.  o. 


1.  o. 


O,     XVlll.  o. 


o. 


XV. 


Again  :  My  lord  of  Pembrokes  men  beganne  to  playe  at  the  KoU, 
the  28  of  Odtober,  1600,  as  foiroweth: 

«  R.  at  licke  unto  licke  11.  6. 

R.  at  Roderick  v,  — " 

Five  ftiillings  co-uld  not  poflibly  have  been  the  total  receipt  of  the 
hcufe,  and  therefore  muft  have  been  that  which  the  proprietor 
received  on  his  feparate  account. 

^  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay y  by  Robert  Greene. 
3  In  a  fubfequent  entry  called  Mulamulluco,    The  play  meant  waa 
probably  The  Battle  of  Alcaxar,    See  the  firft  fpeech  : 

«<  This  brave  barbarian  lord,  Muly  Molocco^'  &c. 
*  Orlando  Furiojof  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  1599. 

1^. 


/ 


I 
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R,  at  matcha^vell,  the  2  of  marche 

— —  henerythe         the  3  of  marche 

I59i»  ['.3] 
'        ^f«^o  ^        Richardoy  the  4  of 
marche  1591,  [3] 

■  iiii  playes  in  one"^ y   the  6  of 

marche  1591,  [4] 
"        the    looking- glafs       the   8  of 
marche  1591,  [4] 

—  /enobia,   (Zenobia)  the  9  of 

marche  1591,  [i] 

—  JeroniinOi  the   14  of  marche 

I3-91,  [14] 

—  conjianttns,  the  21  of  marche 

i59i,[il 

■  Jerufalem^,  the  22  of  marche 

i59i,[2]       -  - 

—  hrandymer,  the6ofaprill  I591, 

[2]        -       -  - 
— ■      the  comedy  of  JeronbnOy  the  10 

of  3^pril  1591,  [4]     -     -        o.  xxviii.  o. 


/. 

d. 

0. 

xiii. 

0, 

iii. 

vi. 

8, 

0. 

xvi. 

0. 

iii. 

xi. 

0. 

0. 

vii. 

0, 

0. 

xxii. 

vi. 

iii. 

xi. 

0, 

o. 

xii. 

0. 

0. 

xviii. 

0. 

0. 

xxii. 

0. 

S  In  the  D:J)ertation  on  the  three  parti  of  K.  Henry  VI.  I  conjeftured 
that  the.  piece  which  we  now  call  The  firft^arr  of  K.  Henry  VI,  was, 
when  fif  ft  performed,  called  The  play  of  K.ing  Henry  VI.  We  find  here 
that  fuch  was  the  faft.  This  play,  which  I  am  confident  was  not 
originally  the  production  of  Shakfpeare,  btit  of  another  poet,  was  ex- 
tremely popular,  being  reprefented  in  this  feafon  between  March  3  and 
June  19,  [1592]  no  lefs  than  thirteen  times.  Hence  Nafhe  in  a 
pamphlet  publifhed  in  this  year  fpealcs  of  ten  thoufand  fpeftators  that 
had  feen  it.    See  Differtatlotiy  &c.  Vol.  VI.  p.  390. 

^  Afterwards  written  .fiyw^o. 

7  This  could  not  have  been  the  piece  called  AWi  oney  or  four  plays  ia- 
tncy  of  which  the  Yorkjhire  Tragedy  made  a  part,  becaufe  the  fadt  on 
which  that  piece  is  founded  happened  in  1605. 

^  The  Looking  glafs  for  London  and  England,  by  Robert  Greene  and 
Thomas  Lodge,  printed  in  1598. 

9  Probably  The  DefiruSlion  of  JerujaUmy  by  Dr.  Thomas  Legge, 
See  Wooq's  Fafi^  Oxin^  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 

U  2  R.  at 
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R.  at  Titus   and    Fefpajian,    (Titus     /.  s,  /. 

Vefpafian)  the  1 1  of  Aprill 

1591 »  [7J       -       -       -  ^"i*  °' 

-  I     the  fecond  pte  of  tamberzanne, 

(Tamberlane)  the   28  of 

april  1592,  [5]       -        -    iii.  ii". 
•  the  tanner  of  Denmarke,  the  28 

of  maye  1592,  [i]  -    iii.        xiii.  o. 

I      ■  a  knacke  to  knouo  a  kna^ve*,  10 

day  [of  June]  1592,  [3]        iii.        xli.  o. 


In  the  nurne  of  God  Amen^  1592,  beginning  the  2^ 
of  Defember, 

R,  at  the  gelyons  comedey  (Julian  of     /.       s,  d, 

Brentford)  the  5  of  Jenew- 

aryi592,  [i]  -  -  o.  xxxxiiii.  o. 
,      ■  the  comedy  of  cofne,  the  12  of 

Jenevvary  1592,  [2]  -  o,  xxxx.  iiii* 
I         the  iragedey  of  the  guyes     30  of 

Jenevvary S  [i]  -       iii.       iiii.  ©. 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  beginning  the  27  of  Defember 


R.  at  Godfpede  the  plough,  [2] 

hs^wen  of  Burdocks,  (Huon  of 
Bourdeaux)  the  28  of  De- 
fember 1593,  [3]  -  - 
.  I  .  .  george  a-green  ^,  the  29  of  De-. 
fember  1593,  [4] 
I  buckingham,  the  30  of  Defem- 
be?  iS93>  [4] 

*  Printed  in  1594-  ,  .      ,  , 

«  Probably  The  Majfacre  of  Part:,  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe. 

2  In  confequence  of  the  great  plague  in  the  year  J593>  all  theatri- 
cal entertainments  were  fotbld. 

3  This  play  is  printed. 


/. 

X. 

d. 

iii. 

i. 

0. 

iii. 

0. 

iii* 

X. 

0. 

0. 

li. 

0. 
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R,  at  Richard  the  ConfcJJor'^y  the  3 1 
of  Defember  1593,  [2] 

■  nxiilliajfi  the  conkerer,  the  4  ©f 

Jenevvary  1593,  [1] 

—  frier  francis,  the  7  of  Jenewary 

J593»[3] 

■  ■      the piner  of  ^akefeild  ^ ,  the  8  of 

Jenewary  1593,  [i] 

■  abrame  ^  lotte,  the  9  of  Jenew- 

ary iS93»  [3.1 

—  the  faire  mayd  of  ytale  (Italy) 

the  i2of  Jenewary  1593,  [a] 

—  King  lude,  {Lud)  the  18  of  Je- 

newary 1593,  [i] 

■  ^  '  titus  and  andronicus  ^,  the  23  of 

Jenewary,  [3] 


293 


5, 
0. 

xxxviii. 

d. 
0. 

0. 

xxii. 

0. 

iii. 

i. 

0, 

0. 

xxiii. 

0^ 

0. 

111. 

0. 

0. 

ix. 

o. 

0. 

xxii. 

0, 

viii. 

0. 

'*  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  beginninge  at  e after 9  the 
queenes  men  and  my  lord  of  SufTex  together, 

R.  at  the  Rangers  comedy y  2  of  April 

'593>  [»]       -  -  . 

— — —  kinge  leare'',  the  6  of  April 

1593,  [2]^  -  o.    xxxviii.  o. 


4  This  piece  fhould  feem  to  have  been  wrlttea  by  the  tinker  in 
T/&C  Taming  of  the  Sbreiv,  who  talks  of  Richard  Conqueror* 

5  This  play  was  printed  in  I599« 

*  The  manager  of  this  theatre,  who  appears  to.  have  been  extremely 
illiterate,  has  made  the  fame  miflake  in  the  play  of  Titus  and 
Vejpafian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  original  piece, 
before  our  poet  touched  it.  At  the  fecond  reprefentation  Mr. 
Henflowe's  fliare  was  forty  {hillings  }  at  the  third,  the  fame  fum. 

7  This  old  play  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  the  following 
year,  and  publifhed  in  1605;  but  the  bookfellcr,  that  it  might  be 
millaken  for  Shakfpeare's,  took  care  not  to  mention  by  whofe  fervants 
it  had  been  performed. 

8  Five  other  old  plays  were  reprefented,  whofe  titles  have  been 
already  given. 


U3 


s. 

o. 

viii. 

0. 

0. 

xii. 

0. 

0. 

xi. 

o. 

o. 

xvii. 

0. 

o. 

viii. 

o. 

0. 

ix. 

o. 
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*'  Jn  the  name  of  GoJy  Amen,  heginninge  the  \^  of  mayi 

1594,  by  my  lord  admiralls  men. 
R.  at  Ciitlackey  the  16  of  maye  1594,     /.  /.  ^/. 

[i]^       -  -        -        o.     xxxxii.  o. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen,  beginning  at  newington  my 
lord  admirell  men  and  my  lord  cliamberlen  men,  as 
folIoHMSth,  1594. 
R.  the  3  of  June  1594,  at  heafler  and 
afhenjoeros'^,  [2] 

—  5  of  June  1594,  at  andrcnicus, 

[2]    .    -    .  . 

  6  of  June  1594,  at  cutlackey 

[12]        -       -       .  . 

—  8  of  June,  at  bellendcny 

—  9  of  June  1594,  at [i] 

—  1 1  of  June  1 594,  at  the  tamingc 

of  a  fnrtwe     [  i  ] 

9  Two  other  old  playes,  whofe  titles  have  been  already  given,  on 
the  14th  and  I5ch  of  May. 

'  Howes  in  his  Continuarion  of  Stowe's  Corcaic/e',  1631,  mentions 
among  the  feventeen  tlieatres,  which  had  been  built  wiihin  fixty 
years,  **  one  in  former  time  at  Nnulngton  Buts.^' 

»  Hefier  and  Abajuerus. 

3  In  the  FJJ'ay  on  tee  Order  of  SLaiffe^re^s  plcys  I  have  ftated 
my  opinion,  that  there  was  a  play  on  the  fubjeft  of  Hamlet,  prior  to 
our  author's ;  and  here  we  have  a  full  confirmation  of  that  conjefture. 
It  Cannot  be  fuppoled  that  our  uv>et'§  play  Ihould  have  been  per- 
formed but  once  in  the  t'meof  this  account,  and  that  Mr.  Henflowe 
ihould  have  drawn  from  fuch  a'piece  but  the  fum  of  eight  fhillings, 
when  his  fhare  in  feveral  other  plays  came  to  three  and  fometimes 
four  pounds.  It  is  clear  that  not  one  of  our  author's  plays  was  played 
at  Newington  Buts  3  if  one  had  been  performed,  we  fliould  certainly 
have  found  more.  The  old  Hamlet  had  been  on  the  ftagc  before 
2589  ;  and  to  the  peiformance  of  the  ghoft  in  this  piece  in  the  fummer 
of  1594)  w/thout  doubt  it  is,  that  Dr.  Lodge  alludes,  in  his  JV'its 
Mijeriti  &c.  4to.  1 596,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  foul  lubber,  who 
looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghod,  who  cried  fo  miferably  aC 
the  theatre,  Ham'tt,  revenue.'''' 

4  The  pla>  which  preceded  Shakfpeare's.  It  was  printed  in  1607. 
There  is  a  flight  variation  between  the  titles  3  our  poet's  piece  being 
called  7 be  Taming  of  the  Sbrew, 

R.  the 
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fl.  the  12  of  June  1594,  at  the  Jew 
of  mail  a,  [i8J 

—  \h  of  ]\JiViQ  I  f^g^iZ-X.  the  rangers 

comedy  f  [lo] 
*        19  of  June,  2Xthe  guies  [10] 

>  2  6of  June  1594,  at^/7//V//^'^,[9] 

—  9  of  July  1594,  at  phillipo  and 

he^-wpolyto  '  i  [12] 

>  19  of  July  1594,  at  /Z'^  2  pte 

of  Godfrey  of  B alien ^  [  1 1  ] 

>  30  of  July  1594,  at  the  mar- 

chant  of  camde-w  ^,  [ij 
■        12  of  Auguft  1594,  at  tajhes 

mellencoley  ^»  [  1 3 ] 
■■        15  of  Auguft  i594>  at  ma- 

homett [8] 
m       25  of  Auguft  1594,  at  the  'ue- 

nefyan  (Venetian)    comedy , 

[M]         -         -         -  - 

—  28  of  Auguft  1594,  at  tamher- 

len,  [23] 

—  17  of  feptember  1594,  at  pa- 

lamon      arfett'^,  [4]  - 
>  24  of  feptember  1594,  at  ^e- 
7iefyon        the  lo-ue  of  and 
[an]  Inglejhe  lady 3  [1]       -     o.   xxxxvii.  G. 

5  the  Gutfe.  It  Is  afterwards  called  T!be  Mafa^re,  i.  e.  The  Mojfacre 
of  Paris,  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe. 

6  Juliui  Cafar, 

^  This  is  probably  the  play  which  a  knavifh  bookfeller  above  fixty 
yeart  afterwards  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  as  the  produdtion  of 
Philip  Maflinger.    See  p.  228,  n.  2. 

S  Q^  —  ofCandia. 

9  Taffo's  Melancholy,  «  I  rather  fpited  than  pitied  him,  (fays  old 
Montagne)  when  I  faw  him  at  Ferrara,  in  fo  pitious  a  plight,  that 
he  furvived  himfelfe,  mis-aclcnowledging  both  himfelfe  and  his  la- 
bours, which,  unwitting  to  him  and  even  to  his  face,  have  beerj 
publifiied  both  uncorredled  and  maimed."   Florio's  tranflation,  1603, 

*  Probably  Peele's  play,  entitled  Mahomet  and  Hiren,  the  fair  Greek, 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  332.  n.  g. 

*  Palamon  and  jlrcite.  On  this  old  play  the  Two  noble  Kinjme^ 
was  probably  founded, 

U  4  R,  the 


d. 

iiii. 

0, 

o. 

0. 

xxii. 

0. 

0. 

liii. 

0. 

iii. 

0. 

0. 

iii. 

0. 

0. 

iil. 

0. 

0. 

HI* 

Vlll. 

u. 

iii. 

0. 

0. 

iii* 

V. 

0, 

0. 

I. 

vi. 

iii. 

xi. 

0. 

0. 

li. 

0. 
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R.  the  30  of  feptember  1594,  at  doc- 

ter  ffofiofft\lz^\ 

■  4  of  odober  1 594,  at  the  lonje 

of  a  gre/ya.i  lady,  [12] 
-T— "  18  of  o^^lober  15:94,    at  the 

frenjhe  doder,  [l  ij 
— —  22  of  odober  i594,at  ^  >^«^7fi^^ 

to  kno-jo  a  nomjle'^i  ['91  " 

—  8  of  november  1594,  at  cefer 

pompie^y  [8] 

■  16  of  november  1594,  at  deo~ 

defy  an,  [2] 

■  30  of  november  1 594,  at  njoar- 

lam  chejier,  [7] 

—  2  of  delember  1594,  at  the 

nvfe  men  of  chcJleVf  [20] 

—  14  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

manjoe     [4]        -        -  - 
»        1901  defember  15:94,  at  the 
2  pte  of  tamberlen,  [li] 

■  •    '  26  of  defember  1594,  at  the 

fege  of  london,  [12] 
i        II  of  febreary  1594,  at  the 
frenjhe  comedey,  [6] 

■  14  of  febreary  1594,  at  long 

mege  of  <wejimejiery  [18] 

■  I     I  21  of  febreary  1594,  at  the 

macke^i  [1] 

■  5  of  marche  ii;94,  at  feleo  U 

olempo^,  [7] 


A 
iii. 

xii. 

0. 

0. 

xxvi. 

o. 

0. 

xxii 

o. 

0, 

xxxx. 

0. 

iii. 

ii. 

o. 

0. 

xxxxiii. 

o. 

0. 

xxxviii. 

0. 

0. 

xxviii. 

0. 

0. 

xxxxiiii. 

0, 

0. 

xxxxvi. 

0. 

iii. 

iii. 

0, 

0. 

1. 

0. 

iii. 

ix. 

0. 

iii. 

0. 

0. 

iii. 

0. 

0. 

'  Dr,  FauJluSi  by  Chriftopher  Marlowe. 

*  ji  knack  to  know  an  boneft  man.    This  play  was  printed  in  1596, 

3  Stephen  Goflbn  mentions  a  p'ay  entitled  Tibt  Htflory  of  Cajar  and 
l^ompey,  which  was  afted  before  1580. 

4  The  maw  was  a  game  at  cards.  The  play  is  afterwards  called 
Vbe  feut  (fuit)  at  maiue. 

5  This  aJfo  was  a  game  at  cards. 

*  SeUo  is  afterwards  written  Selytt  aad  the  play  is  in  a  fubfequent 
entry  called  Ohtnpo  and  Hengengs* 

R.  the 
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JR.  the  7  of  maye  1595,  at  the  firji      I,  s.  d, 

ptc  of  Hercidous  ' y\\o''\      -    iii.        xiii.  o, 

—  2^  of  maye  1595,  at  t/w  2  p, 

of  Hercolausy  [8]       -       -    iii.  x.  o. 

■  3  of  June  1 595,  at //'^ 't^/zV^j'fj 

of  the  iveeke,  [\(f\     -       -    iii.  o.  O. 

■  18  of  June  1595  ,  at  the  2  pte 

of  fefore,  (Csefar^)  [2]     -     o.  Iv.  o. 

■  20  of  June  1 5:9c;,  at  antonyl^ 

^jallea^y  [3]         -  -     o.  xx.  o» 

— —  29  of  augull  1595,  2Lllonge- 

Jhancke^y  [14]        -  -     o.       xxxx.  O. 

.  5  of  of  feptember  1595:,  at 

cracke  mee  this  notte,  \_i6'\        iii,  o,  O. 

—  17  of  feptember  i5g5,  at  the 

nxicrldcs  tragedy y  [li]        -     iii.  v.  o. 

■  2  of  otlober  1595,  at  the  def- 

gyfesy  [6]    _       -       -         o.    xxxxiii.  o. 
— ~—  15  of  oftober  1595,  at /Z'^ 

der  of  a  nvoman,  [to]-         o.  liii,  o, 

■  29  of  odlober  1595,  at  barnar- 

do  ^  fa?nata,  [7]. 

—  14  of  novembet  1595,      ^a:  toye 

to  pleafe  my  ladyt'^y  [7] 

■  28  of  november  1595,  at  harry 

the      %  [13J        -  -    iii.  vl.  o. 

■  29  of  november  i  ^95,  at  the 

'  iMelfhemariy  [i]       -         -     o.  vii.  o. 


7  Hercuhsy  written  by  Martin  Slaughter. 

*  Probably  on  the  lubjedl  of  Shalcfpcre's  play. 

9  This  piece  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  by  Humphrey 
Mofely,  June  29,  1660,  as  the  produdion  of  Philip  Maflinger. 

'  Probably  Peele's  play,  entitled  The  famous  Chronicle  of  King 
Edward  I.  Jirnamed  Edward  Lovg-JIjcnkes,  printed  in  1593. 

*  Afterwards  called  A  toy  to  pleaje  cbajie  ladies. 

3  I  fuppofe,  the  play  entitled  The  famous  viBorhs  of  K.  Henry  V. 
containing  the  honourable  battd  of  Agincourty  I598  j  in  which  may 
be  found  the  rude  outlines  of  our  poet's  two  parts  of  K,  Henry  IV, 
and     Henry  V, 


R.  the 
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H.  the  3  of  Jenewary  1595,  zxchinon  /.  s, 

of  Inglandy  [ii]        -        .  q.              1,  o. 
~  15  of  Jenewary  1395,  at  petha- 

gerus\  [13]        .       .  o.       xviii,  o, 

—  3  of  febreary  1595,  at  the  i  /. 

of  Forteunatus\  [7]          -  iij, 

—  12  of  febreary  1595,  at  the 

blind  beger  of  Alexandria  ^, 

[*3]        -          -          -  iii.           o.  o, 

—  29  of  aprill  1 596,  at  Julian  the 

apoftata,  [3]         .           _  o,  xxxxvii.  o. 

—  19  of  raaye  1596,  at  the  tra- 

gedie  of  ffoca/jTe  7,  [7]      .  o.      xxxxv.  o. 
  22  of  June  1596,  at  Troye,  [4]  iii.            q.  o, 

—  I  of  July  i596,at/«r«<a'oA-,  [1]  o.  xxxxv.  o. 
-~-  18  of  July  1596,  2it  the  tine ker 

oftotnes,       -             -  iii, 


"  /«  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  beginning  one  [on']  Simone 
and  Jcwds  day,  my  lord  admeralles  men,  as  follo-wethi 
1596. 

[Here  twenty  plays  are  fet  down  as  having  been  per- 
formed between  Oilober  27,  and  November  15,  1596: 
but  their  titles  have  all  been  already  given.] 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  beginninge  the  2 5  of  no^ember 
1596,  as  follo<weth,  the  lord  adraerall  players ; 

s,  d. 

R.  the  4  of  defember  1596,  at  Falte- 

gery[i2]        -  .  O.        XXXV.  o. 

■  —  II    of    defember    1596,  at 

Sterojkley\  III]    .       -        q.       xxxx.  o. 

4  Pythagoras,  written  by  Martin  Slaughter. 
$  By  Thomas  Dekker.    This  play  is  printed. 

By  George  Chapman.    Printed  in  1598. 
7  Phocas,  by  Martin  Slaughter, 
e  This  play  was  printed  in  black  Utter  in  160?. 

Jl.  the 


/. 

s. 

o. 

XXX. 

O. 

o. 

1. 

o. 

o. 

Iv. 

o. 

6. 

7* 

8. 

3- 
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R.  the  19  of  defember  1596,  at  nelfu- 

cadonizer,  [8] 

■  30  ofdeiember  1596,  2itnjjhat 

njuill  be  Jhall  ^f,  [12] 
— —  14  of  Jenewary  1597,  at  alcx- 

ander  ^  Icd^vickey  [15] 
.        27  of  Jenewary  1 597,  at  w<?;;?«/j 

hard  to  pleaj'e,  [12] 
.         5  of  febreary  1597,  at  0/e' 

ryck,  [2] 

■  19  of  marche  1597*  at  guida, 

w        7  of  aprill  1 597  J  at    plays  in 
one,  [10] 

  13  of  aprill  1597*  at  times  tri- 
umph and  fOZtUSy  [l] 

■  29  Oi  aprill  1597,  at  Vter  pen- 

dragon,  [5] 
1 1  of  maye  1597*  at  the  comedy 
of       r J,  (humours  [11] 
— —  26  of  maye  1 597,  at^^^r^v  the 
ffte  life  and  death  *,  [6] 

—  3  of  June  1597,  at  frederycke 

and  bafellers  ^,  [4] 

—  22  of  June  i597,ati/(P»^^i,  [ij 

—  30  of  June  1597,  at  life  and 

deat  h  of  Martin  S-ivarte,  [3] 
>         14  of  July  1597,  2iX.the  nviche 
[ivitch]  of  Iflyngton  ^,  [2] 


9  The  fums  received  by  Mf.  Henflowe  from  this  place  are  ranged 
in  five  columns,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furnifli  no  precife  information, 

^  Perhaps  Ben  Jonfon's  Ewery  man  in  his  humour.  It  will  appear 
hereafter  that  he  had  money  dealings  with  Mr.  Henflowe,  the  manager 
of  this  theatre,  and  that  he  wrote  for  him.  The  play  might  have  been 
afterwards  purchafed  from  this  company  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Servants,  by  whom  it  was  acted  in  1598. 

*  This  could  not  have  been  the  play  already  mentioned,  becaufe  la 
that  Henry  does  not  die  j  nor  could  it  have  been  Shakfpeare's  play. 

3  Afterwards  written— Bafelia. 

4-  This  piece  was  performed  a  fecond  time  on  the  z8th  of  July, 
when  this  account  was  clofed, 

I  "  Jn 
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In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  the  1 1  of  oBohert  beganna^ 
my  lord  admeralls  and  my  lord  of  pembrokes  men  to 
playe  at  my  honv/e,  1 597  : 

OGiohtt  l\.  2itjeronymo,  -  -  - 

12.  2iX.  the  comedy  nf  umers,  -  -  - 

16.  2it  dodev  fojiesy  -  - 

19.  at  hardacnuts,  -  .  . 

31,  2X  frier  Jpendelton,  -  -  » 

November  2.  at  Bourbon ■  -  -  - 


The  following  curiouc  paper  furnifhes  us  with  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties,  &c,  of  a  theatre 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  than  the  refearches  of  the  moft 
induftrious  antiquary  could  have  attained. 

"  hooke  of  the  Iwventary  of  the  goods  of  my  Lord 
Admeralles  men,  tacken  the-io  of  Marche  in  the  yeare 
1598. 

Gone  and  lofte. 

Item,  j  orenge  taney  fatten  dublet,  layd  thycke  with 

gowld  lace.       .  ^ 
Itetny  j  blew  tafetie  fewt. 

Ite?n,  j  payr  of  carnatyon  fatten  Venefyons,  layd  wieh 

gold  lace. 
Item,  j  longe-lhanckes  fewte. 
Item,  j  Sponnes  dublet  pyncket. 
Item,  j  Spanerds  gyrcken. 
Jtemy  Harey  the  fyftcs  dublet. 
Item,  Harey  the  fyftes  vellet  gowne. 
Item,  j  fry«rs  gowne. 
Item,  j  lyttell  dublet  for  boye. 

I'he  En'ventafy  of  the  Clonvnes  Senvtes  and  Hermetes 
Senvtes,  nx>ith  dieters  other  fe<wtes,  as  follo^eth,  1598, 
the  10  of  March, 

Item,  j  fenetores  gowne,  j  hoode,  and  5  fenetores  cape?. 
Item,  j  fevvtte  for  Nepton ;  Fierdrackes  fewtes  for 
Dobe. 

Item,  iiij  genefareyes  gownes,  and  iiij  torchberers 
fevvtcs, 

Item^ 
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Iteniy  iij  payer  of  red  ftrafers,  [ftroflers]  and  iij  fares 

gowiie  of  buckrome. 
Item,  iiij  Hervvodes  cottes,  and  iij  fogers  cottes,  and 

j  green  gown  for  Maryan. 
Lem,  vj  grene  cottes  for  Roben  Hoode,  and  iiij  knaves 

fevvtes. 

Item,  ij  payer  of  grene  hoffe,  and  Anderfones  fewte. 

j  whitt  fhepen  clocke. 
Item,  ij  roflet  cottes,  and  j  black  frefe  cotte,  and  iij 

preftes  cottes. 

Itemy  ij  whitt  fheperdes  cottes,  and  ij  Danes  fevvtes, 

and  j  payer  of  Danes  hoffe. 
Item,  The  Mores  lymes  ^,  and  Hercplles  lymes,  and 

Will.  Sommers  fevvtte. 
Item,  ij  Orlates  fewtes,  hates  and  gorgetts,  and  vij 

anteckes  cootes. 
Item,  Cathemer  fewte,  j  payer  of  cloth  whitte  ftockens, 

iiij  Turckes  hedes. 
Item,  iiij  freyers  gownes  and  iiij  hoodes  to  them,  and 

j  fooles  coate,  cape,  and  babell,  and  bran- 

howlttes  bodeys,  [bodice]  and  merlen  [Mer- 
lin's] gowne  and  cape. 
Item,  ij  black  faye  gownes,  and  ij  cotton  gownes, 

and  j  rede  faye  gowne. 
Item,  j  mawe  gowne  of  caileco  for  the  quene  ^,  j  car- 

nowll  [cardinal's]  hatte. 
Item,  j  red  fewt  of  cloth  for  pyge  [Pfyche],  layed  with 

whitt  lace. 

Item,  V  payer  of  hoffe  for  the  clowne,  and  v  gerkene? 
for  them. 

Item,  iij  payer  of  canvas  hofie  for  afane,  ij  payer  of 

black  flrocers. 
Item,  j  yelow  leather  dublett  for  a  clowne,  j  Whitt- 

comes  dublett  poke. 

5  I  fufp?£l  that  thefe  were  the  limbs  of  j^aron  the  Moor  in  Tkus 
Andronicus,  who  in  the  original  play  was  probably  tortured  on  the 
ftage.  This  ancient  exhibition  was  fo  much  approved  of  by  Ravenf- 
croft,  that  he  introduced  it  in  his  play.— In  The  Battle  of  Alcax.ar 
there  is  alfo  a  Moor,  whofe  dead  body  is  brought  on  the  ftage,  but 
not  in  a  diOocated  ftate. 

^  In  the  play  called  Mnv:* 

Item, 
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Iteniy  Eves  bodeyes,  [bodice]  j  pedante  truffer,  and 

iij  donnes  hattes. 
Jtemy  j  payer  of  yelow  cotton  lleves,  j  goftes  fewt> 

and  j  goiles  bodeyes. 
Iteniy  xviij  copes  and  hattes,  Verones  fonnes  hofle. 
item,  iij  trumpettes  and  a  drum,  and  a  trebel  viall, 

a  baffe  viall,  a  bandore,  a  fytteren,  j  an- 

fhente,  [ancient]  j  whitt  hatte. 
Item,  j  hatte  for  Robin  Hoode,  j  hobihorfe. 
Ite7ny  V  Ihertes,  and  j  ferpelowes,  [i'urplice]  iiij  fer- 

dingalles. 

Item,  vj  head-tiers,  j  fane,  [fan]  iiij  rebates,  ij  gyrke- 

trufes. 
Item,  j  longe  forde. 

'  TheEn^oentary  of  allthe  r.parell /or  ;wj' Lord  Admeralles 
men,  tacken  the  lo  of  marche  1598. — Leaft  abo've  in  the 
tier-houfe  in  the  cheaji. 

Item,  My  Lord  CafFes  [Caiphas*]  gercken,  &  his  hooffe. 
Item^  j  payer  of  hoffe  for  the  Dowlfen  [Dauphin]. 
item,  j  mureylethergyrcken,  &j  white  lether  gercken. 
Itenii  j  black  lether  gearken,  &  Nabefathe  fewte. 
item^  j  payer  of  hoffe,  &  a  gercken  for  Valteger. 
Item,  ij  leather  anteckes  cottes  with  balTes,  for  Faye- 

ton  [Phaeton], 
Item,  j  payer  of  bodeyes  for  Alles  [Alice]  Pearce* 

*  The  Ennjentary  tacken  of  all  the  properties  for  my  Lord 
Admeralles  men,  the  10  of  Marche  1598. 

hem,  j  rocke,  j  cage,  j  tombe,  j  Helle  mought  [HelU 
mouthj. 

Item,  j  tome  of  Guido,  j  tome  of  Dido,  j  bedfteade. 
hem,  viij  lances,  j  payer  of  flayers  for  Fayeton. 
hem,  ij  llepells,  &  j  chyme  of  belles,  &  j  beacon. 
hem,  j  hecforfor  the  playe  of  Faeton,  the  limes  dead. 
hem,  j  globe,  &j  golden  fcepter;  iij  clobes  [clubs], 
hem,  ij^marchepanes,  &  the  fittie  of  Rome. 
hem,  j  gowlden  flece  ;  ij  rackets ;  j  baye  tree. 
hem,  j  wooden  hatchett  j  j  lether  hatchete. 

hm^ 
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Iteniy  j  wooden  canepie ;  owld  Mahemetes  head, 
Itetrit  j  lyone  fkin  ;  j  beares  iTcyne;  &  Faetones  lymes, 

&  Faeton  charete ;  &  Argoffe  [Argus'sj 

hcade. 

Jienty  Nepun  [Neptune's]  forcke  &  garland. 
Itcniy  j  crolers  llafe ;  Kcntes  vvoden  leage  [leg]. 
Item,  lercfies  [Iris's]  head,     raynbowe  ;  j  iitteil  alter. 
Item,  viij  viferdes ;  Tamberlyne  brydell ;  j  vvoodca 
ma  took. 

ItetTty  Cupedes  bowe,  &  quiver;  the  clothe  of  the 

Sone  &  Mone  7, 
Iteniy  j  bores  heade  &  Serberofie  [Cerberus]  iij  heades. 
Ite7ny  j  Cadefeus ;  ij  mofe  [mol's]  banckes,  &  j  fnake. 
Itemy  ij  fanes  of  feathers ;  Belendon  ftable  ;  j  tree  of 

govvlden  apelles ;  Tanteloufe  tre;  jx  eyorii 

[iron]  targates. 
liemy  j  copper  targate,  &  xvij  foyles. 
Item,  iiij  wooden  targates ;  j  greve  armer. 
Item,  j  fyne  [fign]  for  Mother  Readcap  ;  j  bucklen 
Item,  Mercures  wings;   TafTopidier;  j  helmet  with 

a  dragon ;  j  flielde,  with  iij  iyones ;  j  eime 

bowle. 

ItetTiy  j  chayne  of  dragons  ;  j  gylte  fpeare. 
Itemy  ij  coffenes ;  j  bulles  head ;  and  j  vyiter. 
Iteruy  iij  tymbrells  ;  j  dragon  in  foftes  [Fauflus.] 
Itemy  j  lyone ;  ij  lyon  heades ;  j  great  horfe  with  his 

leages  [legs]  ;  j  fack-bute. 
Itemy  j  whell  &  frame  in  the  Sege  of  London. 
Itemy  j  paire  of  rowghte  gloves. 
Itemy  j  poopes  miter. 

Item,  iij  Imperial  crownes ;  j  playne  crovvne. 
Ite7ny  j  goftes  crown  ;  j  crown  with  a  fone, 
Itemy  j  frame  for  the  heading  in  Black  Jone, 
Itemy  j  black  dogge. 
Itemy  j  cauderm  for  the  Jewe 

7  Here  we  have  the  only  attempt  which  this  Inventory  furnlflies  of 
any  thing  like  fcenery,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  neflus  ultra  of  tho/e 
days.  To  exhibit  a  fun  or  moon,  the  art  of  perfpe^tive  v/as  not 
neceflary. 

»  Jke  Jeiv  of  Malta* 

The 
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**  The  En'ventorey  of  all  the  ^parell  of  /^^  Lord  Admer?iIIeg 
men,  takeii  the  \  yh  of  March  1598,  as  follouueth  : 

Item,  j  payer  of  whitte  faten  Venefons  cut  with  coper 
lace. 

Ifem,  j  aHi  coller  fatten  doublett,  lacydwith  gold  lace. 

Itemf  j  peche  coller  fatten  doublett. 

Item,  j  owld  whitte  fatten  dublette. 

Item,  j  bleu  tafitie  fewtte. 

Itemy  j  Mores  cotte. 

Ite-fH,  Pyges  [Pfyches]  damafk  gowne» 

Item,  j  black  fatten  cotte. 

Iiem,  j  harcoller  tafitie  fewte  of  ^ygg^^* 

Iteiriy  j  white  tafitie  fewte  of  pygges. 

Item,  Vartemar  fewtte. 

Item,  j  great  pechcoller  dublet,  with  fylver  lace. 

Item,  j  white  fatten  dublet  pynckte. 

Item,  j  owld  white  fatten  dublet  pynckte. 

Item,  j  payer  of  fatten  Venefyan  fatten  ymbradered. 

Item,    payer  of  French  hoffe,  cloth  of  gowld. 

Item,  j  payer  of  cloth  of  gowld  hoffe  with  fylver  paines. 

Item,  j  payer  of  cloth  of  lilver  hoffe  with  fatten  and 

fylver  panes. 
Item,  Tamberlynes  cotte,  with  coper  lace. 
Item,  j  read  clock  with  white  coper  lace. 
Item,  j  read  clocke  with  read  coper  lace. 
Item,  j  fhorte  clocke  of  taney  fatten  with  fleves* 
Item,  j  Ihorte  clocke  of  black  fatten  with  fleves. 
Item,  Labefyas  clocke,  with  gowld  buttenes. 
Item,  j  payer  of  read  cloth  hofife  of  Venefyans,  with 

fylver  lace  of  coper. 
Item,  Valteger  robe  of  rich  tafitie. 
Item,  Junoes  cotte. 
Item,  j  hode  for  the  wech  [witch.] 
Item,  j  read  ftamel  clocke  with  wliitte  coper  lace* 
Item,  j  read  ftamel  clocke  with  read  coper  lace. 
Item,  j  cloth  clocke  of  ruffete  with  coper  lace,  called 

Guydoes  clocke. 
Item,  j  Ihort  clocke  of  black'velvet,  with  fleves  faced 

with  lhagg. 

Item,  I 
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Itetfiy 


Ihort  clocke  of  black  vellet,  faced  with  white 

fore  [fur], 
manes  gown,  faced  with  whitte  fore. 
Dobes  cotte  of  cloth  of  fylver. 
payer  of  pechecoler  Venefyones  uncut,  with 

read  coper  lace, 
read  fcarllet  clocke  with  fylver  buttones. 
longe  black  velvet  clock,  layd  with  brod  lace 

black, 
black  fatten  fewtte. 

blacke  velvet  clocke,  layed  with  twyft  lace 
blacke. 

Perovves  fewt,  which  Wm,  Sley  were, 
payer  of  pechcoler  hoffe  with  fylver  corlled 
panes. 

payer  of  black  cloth  of  fylver  hoffe,  drawne 
owt  with  tufed  tafittie. 
Tamberlanes  breches,  of  crymfon  vellvet. 
payer  of  fylk  how^fe  with  panes  of  fylver  corlled 

lace. 
Faeytone  fewte. 
Roben  Hoodes  fewtte. 
payer  of  cloth  of  gowld  hofe  with  gowld  corlle 
panes. 

payer  of  rowne  hoffe  buffe  with  gowld  lace, 
payer  of  mows  [moufe]  coller  Venefyans  with 

R.  brode  gowld  lace, 
flame  collcrde  dublet  pynked. 
blacke  fatten  dublet,  layd  thyck  with  blacke 

and  gowld  lace, 
carnacyon  dubled  cutt,  layd  with  gowld  lace, 
white  fatten  dublet,  faced  with  read  tafetie. 
grene  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace, 
black  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace, 
read  gyrcken  with  fylver  lace, 
read  Spanes  [Spanilh]  dublett  ftychede 
peche  coller  fatten  caffe. 
afoes  robe. 
Item,  j  murey  robe  with  fleves. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II.  *X  hem. 


Item, 
Item, 
Item, 

Item, 
Item, 

Item, 
Item, 

Itemy 
Item, 

Item, 

Item, 
Item, 

Item, 
Item, 
Item, 

Item, 
Item, 

Item, 
Item, 

Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
Item, 
hem. 
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Itentf  j  blcvve  robe  with  fleves. 

Jtem,  j  orcn  taney  [orange  tawny]  robe  with  fleves. 

Iienit  j  pech  coUerd  hallf  robe. 

Iteniy  j  lane  [long]  robe  with  fpangells. 

Jtejiij  j  white  &  orcnge  taney  fkarf  fpangled. 

Jtc7n,  Dides  [Dido's]  robe. 

Item^  iij  payer  of  baiies* 

Itemy  j  white  tafitic  flierte  with  gowld  frenge. 

Itemy  the  fryers  trufle  in  Roben  Hoode. 

Iteniy  j  littell  gacket  for  Pygge  [Pfyche], 

Itemy  j  womanes  gown  of  cloth  of  gowld. 

Item,  j  orenge  taney  vellet  gowe  [gown]  with  fylver 

lace,  for  women. 
Itenit  j  black  velvet  govvne  ymbradered  with  gowld 

lace. 

Item,  j  yelovve  fatten  gowne  ymbradered  with  fylk 

&  gowld  lace,  for  women. 
Item,  j  greve  armer. 
itemy  Harye  the  v.  velvet  gowne. 
Item,  j  payer  of  crymfon  fatten  Venyfiones,  layd  with 

gowld  lace. 

Itemy  j  blew  tafitie  fevvte,  layd  with  fylver  lace. 
Itemy  j  Longefhankes  feute. 

Itemy  j  orange  coller  fatten  dublett,  layd  with  gowld 
lace. 

Item,  H^irye  the  v.' fatten  dublet,  layd  with  gowld 
lace. 

Itetfiy  j  Spanes  cafle  dublet  of  crymfon  pyncked. 
Itemy  j  Spanes  gearcken  layd  with  fylver  lace. 
Itemy  j  wattfhode  [watchet]  tafitie  dublet  for  a  boye. 
Itemy  ij  payer  of  baffes,  j  whitte,  j  blewe,  of  fafnett. 
Item,  j  freyers  gowne  of  grayc. 


J  Not£ 
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A  Note  of  all fuch  boockes  as  belong  to  the  Stocked  and  fuch 
as  I  ha  ve  bought  Jince  the  3^  of  March,  1598. 

Black  Jonne  Woman  will  have  her  will. 

The  Umers.  Welchmans  price. 

Hardicanewtcs.  KiiigArthur,  life  and  death. 

Borbonne.  1  pt  of  Hercules. 

Sturgflaterey.  2  p^^  of  Hercoles. 

Brunhowlle*  Pethagores. 
Cobler  quen  hive.  FocafTe. 
Frier  Pendelton*  Elexfander  and  Lodwicke, 

Alls  Perce.  Blacke  Battman. 

Read  Cappe.  2  p.  black  Battman. 

Roben  Hode,  i.  2  pt  of  Goodwine. 

Roben  Hode,  2.  Mad  mans  morris. 

Phaeyton,  Perce  of  Winchefter. 

TreangcU  cockowlls.  Vayvode. 
Goodwine. 

A  Note  of  all  fuche  goodeS  as  I  ha^e  bought  for  the  Com^ 
paney  of  my  Lord  Admirals  men,  fence  the  3  of  Jprell, 
1598,  as  follo'weth  : 

£•  <!. 

Bowght  a  damafke  cafock  garded  with  velvett  018  o 
Bowght  a  payer  of  paned  rownd  hoffe  of  cloth  ~ 

whiped  with  fylk,  drawne  out  with  tafiticj 
Bowght  j  payer  of  long  black  wollen  ftockens, 
Bowght  j  black  fatten  dublett 

Bowght  j  payer  of  [rownd  howlTe  paned  of     4  15 

vellevet  - 
Bowght  a  robe  for  to  goo  invifebell  s   ■?  10 

Bowglit  a  gown  for  Nembia       -       -        j  ^ 
Bowght  a  dublett  of  whitt  fatten  layd  thicke 

with  gowld  lace,  and  a  payer  of  rowne 

pandes  hoffe  of  cloth  of  fylver,  the  p^ 

layd  with  gowld  lace       -  - 
Bowght  of  my  fonne  v  fewtes       -       -  200 
Bowght  of  my  fonne  iiij  fewtes      -       -  1700 

X  2  In 
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In  the  folio  manufcript  already  mentioned  I  have  found 
notices  of  the  following  plays,  and  their  feveral  authors : 
Oft.  1  597.  The  Cobkr.  ^ 

Dec.  1597.  Mother  Redcap,  by  Anthony  Mundy%  and 
Jan.  Michael  Drayton. 

'597'^*      J^^^f^  ^nd  JEneas, 

Phaeion,  by  Thomas  Dekker  J. 
The  World  runs  upon  Wheels^  by  G.  Chapman. 
Feb.      The  firji  part  of  Robin  Hood^  by  Anthony 
1597.8.  Mundy^ 

The  fecond  part  of  the  do-ojnfall  of  earl  Hun- 
tington j  Jtrnamed  Robinhood,  by  Anthony 
Mundy,  and  Henry  Chettle. 
A  nxjoman  nvill  ha've  her  uuilP,  by  William 

Haughton  ^. 
The  Miller,  by  Robert  Lee. 

4-  The  beft  for  comedy  amongft  us  bee,  Edward  Earle  of  Oxforde, 
Doftor  Gager  of  Oxforde,  Maifter  Rovvleye,  once  a  rare  fcholler  of 
learned  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maifter  Edwardes,  one  of 
her  Majefties  chappell,  eloquent  and  witty  John  Lily,  Lodge, 
Gafcoyne,  Greene,  Shakfpeare,  Thomas  Naflie,  Anthony  Mundye 
our  beft  p'olter,  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilfon,  Harhway,  and  Heury 
Chettle."  jVits  Treafury,  bein^  the  Second  Part  of  JVits  Common^ 
Wealth,  by  Francis  Meres,  1598,  p.  283.  The  latter  writer,  Henry 
Chettle,  is  the  perfon.vvhofe  tsftimony  with  refpeft  to  our  poet's  merit 
as  an  aftor  has  been  already  [produced.  Chettle,  it  aopears,  wrote 
fmgly,  or  in  conjnndion  with  others,  not  lefs  than  thirty  plays,  of 
which  one  only  [Huffman  s  Tragedy)  is  now  extant. 

5  In  the  following  month  I  find  this  entry : 

**  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  4  of  Febreary  1598,  to  difcharge 
Mr.  Dickdr  owt  of  the  cownter  in  the  powltrey,  the  fome  of  fortic 
fhiUinges,  I  fay  dd  [delivered]  to  Thomas  Downton  ,  xxxxs. 

^  In  a  (ubfequent  page  is  the  following  entry  ;      Lent  untoRobarte 
Shawe,  the  18  of  Novemb.  1598,  to  lend  unto  Mr.  Cheattle,  upon  the 
mending  of  the  firji  part  of  Rob  art  Hcode,  the  fum  of  xs." 
And  afterwards — '*  for  mending  of  Robin  Hood  for  the  corte." 

This  piece  and  its  fecond  part  have  hitherto,  on  the  authority  of 
Kirkman,  been  falfely  afcribed  to  Thomas  Heywood. 

^  Printed  in  1616,  under  the  title  of  Engiijhmen  for  my  money,  or  a 
ivoman  ivill  bane  her  ivill. 

S  The  only  notice  of  this  poet  that  I  have  met  with,  except  what 
is  contained  in  thefe  fheets,  is  the  following:  "  Lent  unto  Robert 
Shawe,  the  10  of  Marche  1599,  [i6ooj  to  lend  Mr,  Haughton  out  of 
the  clynke,  the  fome  of  xs." 

I  A  booke 
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**  A  booke  tvheretn  is  a  part  of  a  Welchmauy^^ 
by  Michael  Drayton  and  Henry  Chettle', 
Mar.  1598.  The  T ripUcUy  of  Cuckolds y  by  Thomas  Dekker. 

The  famous  uuars  of  Henry  the  Firf  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  Michael  Drayton  and 
Thomas  Dekker  *. 

Earl  GoodnA)i}t  aad  his  three  fans  by  Michael 
Drayton,  Henry  Chettle,  Thomas  Dek- 
ker, and  Robert  VVilfon. 

The  fecond  Part  of  Goodwin,  8cc.  by  Michael 
Drayton. 

Pierce  of  Exion^y  by  the  fame  four  authors. 
April     The  Life  of  Arthur  kiiig  of  England^  by 
1598.  Richaid  Hathwaye. 

The  firf  part  of  Black  Batman  of  the  Norths 

by  Henry  Chettle. 
The  fecond  part  of  Black  Batman,  by  Henry 
Chettle,  and  Robert  Wilfon. 
May      The  firft  part  of  Hercules,  '\ 
1598.     The  fecond  pait  of  Hercules,       /  ^^^.^.^ 

Phocas,  I  Slau  ht  r 

Pythagoras,  \  ° 

Al&xander  and  LodonAjick^,  J 

9  Perhaps  The  Valiant  Wehhmariy  printed  in  1615. 

*  There  was  a  piay  on  this  fubjedl  written  by  R.  Davenport,  and 
afted  by  the  king's  company  in  1624;  as  appears  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  Manufcript.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  old  play  new-mo- 
delled. It  v/as  afcerwards  (1660)  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by 
a  knavifh  bookfeller,  and  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare. 

Subjoined  to  the  account  of  this  play  is  the  following  article : 
"  Lent  at  that  time  unto  the  company,  for  to  fpend  at  the  reading  of 
that  boocke  at  the  fonne  [Sun]  in  new  Fifli  Street,  v  s." 

i  *<  Lent  unto  Thomas  Dowton  the  n  of  Aprill  1598,  to  bye  tantie 
to  mjcke  a  rochet  for  the  biflioppe  in  earle  Goodwine,  xxiiijs.'' 

I  I  fuppofe  a  play  on  the  fubjeft  of  K.  Riehard  IJ. 

4  *'  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  16  of  Maye  159S,  to  byev  boockes 
of  Martin  Slather,  called  z  ptes  of  Hercolus,  &  focas,  &  pethagores, 
and  alyxander  and  lodieck,  which  la  ft  boocke  he  hath  not  yet  dclyver- 
ed,  the  fome  of  villi,"  He  afterward  received  20s.  more  on 
delivering  the  play  laft  named.— He  was  a  player,  and  one  of  the  Lord 
Admiral's  Servants. 

Thefe  plays,  we  have  already  feen,  had  been  adled  fome  years  before. 
It  appears  from  various  entries  in  this  book,  that  the  price  of  an  old 
play,  when  transferred  from  one  theatre  to  another,  was  two  pounds. 

X  3  Lo-jc 
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Lo've  Pre'ventedy  by  Henry  Porter. 
The  funeral  of  Richard  Cordel'ion^  by  Robert 
Wilfon,  Henry  Chettle,  Anthony  Mun- 
dy,  and  Michael  Drayton. 
June      The  Will  of  a  Woman^  by  George  Chapman. 
1598.     The  Mad  Man's  Morris,  by  Robert  Wilfon, 
Michael  Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Hannibal   and  Hermes,    by    Robert  Wilfon, 
Michael  Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Jaly      Valentine  and  Orjon,  by  Richard  Hathwaye, 
1598.  and  Anthony  Mundy. 

Pierce   of  Winchejler,    by    Thos.  Dekker, 

Robert  Wilfon,  and  Michael  'Draytpn. 
The  Play  of  a  Woman,  by  Henry  Chettle, 
The  Conquejl  of  Brute,  -joith  the  firji  finding 
of  the  Bath,   by  John  Daye,  Henry 
Chettle,  and  John  Singer*. 
Aug,      Hot  anger  foon  cold,  by  Henry  Porter,  Henry 
1598.  Chettle,  and  Benjamin  Jonfon. 

William  Longfword,  by  Michael  Drayton. 
Chance  Medly,  by  Robert  Wilfon,  Anthony 
Mundy,  Michael  Drayton,  and  Thomas 
Deckker. 

Catilines  Confpiracy,  by  Robert  Wilfon,  and 

Henry  Chettle. 
Vay<voode,  by  Thomas  Down  ton. 
Wcrfe  af eared  than  hurt,  by  Michael  Drayton 
and  Thomas  Dekker. 
Sept.     The  Firft  Ci^vil  Wars  in  France,  by  the  fame 
1598.  authors. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Cinjil  W ars  in  France ^ 

by  the  fame. 
The  Third  Part  of  the  Cin:il  Wars  rf  France, 

by  the  fame. 
^he  Fountain  of  nenx)  Fajhions,   by  George 
Chapman. 

Mulmutius  Donnuallonv,  by  William  Rankins. 

'  I  find  in  a  fubfequent  page,  <*  Lent  unto  Sam.  Rowley,  the  la 
of  Defember,  1598,  to  bye  divers  thinges  for  to  macke  cottes  for 
gyants  in  Brute,  the  fome  of  xx  s." 

Connan, 
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Connany  Prince  of  Cornnjcall,    by  Michael 
Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker, 
Nov.       ^Tis  no  (deceit  to  deceive  the  deceiver,  by  Henry 
1998.  Chettle. 

Dec.  War  njuithout  hlonus  and  Lo've  luithoiit  fait  j 
1598.  by  Thomas  Heywood.    In  a  fubfequent 

entry  **  — — Love  without y?r//f." 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Tzvo  j^ngry  I'Fomen  of 
AbingtoHy  by  Henry  Porter. 
Y thA oan  as  good  as  my  lady,  by  Thos.  Heywood  ^. 

^riar 

2  Thomas  Heywood  had  written  for  the  flage  in  15961  lor  in 
another  page  1  find — **  Od:ob.  14,  1596.  Lent  unto  them  [the  Lord 
Admiral  s  Servants]  for  Hawodes  booke,  xxxs."  f  roni  another  en- 
try in  the  Aime  page  it  appears  that  Fletcher  wrote  for  the  ftage  fo  early 
as  in  the  year  1596.  "  Odob.  14,  1596.  Lent  unto  Martyne,  [Mar- 
tin Slaughter]  to  fetch  F/eatcbery  vis."  Again,  ibidem:  "  Gave  the 
cpmpany  to  g'lveFIeatcber,  and  the  have  promifed  me  payment, — xx  s." 
-—Heywood  was  in  the  year  159S  an  hireling,  by  which  name  all  the 
players  who  were  not  /hanrsy  were  denominated.  They  received  a 
certain  fum  by  the  week.  In  Mr.  Henflowe's  booJc  the  following 
article  occurs  : 

Memorandum,  that  this  45  of  Marche,  1598,  Thomas  Hawoode 
came  and  hiered  him  fea'.fe  with  me  as  a  cpve.ianted  fervante  for  ij 
yeares,  by  th;;  receveing  of  ij  fyngell  pence,  according  to  the  llatutc 
of  Winchefter,  and  to  b'eginne  at  the  daye  above  written,  and  not  to 
playe  any  wher  publicke  abowt  lundon,  not  whille  thefe  ij  yeares  be 
expired,  but  in  my  howfe.  Yf  he  do,  then  he  doth  forfctt  unto  me 
by  the  receving  of  this  ii  d.  fortie  powndes.  And  witnefs  to  this, 
Anthony  Monday,  WilJiam  Borne,  Gabriel  Spencer,  Thomas 
Dowton,  Robert  Shawe,  Richard  Jones,  Richard  Alleyn." 

William  Borne,  alias  Bird,  a  dramatick  poet,  whofe  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  this  manufcript,  was  likewife  an  hireling,  as  is  afcer- 
tained  by  a  memorandum,  worth  tranfcribing  on  another  accoujit : 

Memorandum,  that  the  10  of  auguft,  1597,  Wm.  Borne  cam'e 
and  ofered  him  fealfe  to  come  and  play  with  my  lord  admiralles  men 
at  my  houfe  called  by  the  name  of  the  Rofe,  fetewate  one  [on]  the 
banck,  after  this  order  follovvinge.  He  hath  received  of  me  ijd,  upon 
and  [an]  afl'umfett  to  forfett  unto  me  a  hundreth  marckes,  of  lafull 
money  of  Ingland,  yf  he  do  not  performe  thes  thinges  following  5 
that  is,  prefentley  after  libertie  beinge  granted  for  playinge,  to  come 
&  to  playe  with  my  iordc  admiralles  men  at  my  howfle  aforfayd, 
&  not  in  any  other  howfie  publick  abowt  london,  for  the  fpace  of  ii) 
yeares  being  imediatly  after  this  reftraynt  is  receiled  by  the  lordes  of 
the  counfell,  which  reftraynt  is  by  the  menes  of  playinge  the  Jey!e 
of  Dooges  [I/le  of  Dogs].  Yf  he  do  not,  then  he  forfetts  this 
afumpfct  afoie,  or  ells  not.  Witnefs  to  this  E.  Allcvn  &  Robfone.'^ 
X  4  '  The 
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Friar  Fox  and  Gillian  of  Brentford,  by  Thos. 

Downton,  and  Samuel  Redly. 
^neas*  Re<vengey  nvith  ' the  tragedy  of  Polj' 

phemusy  by  Henry  Chettle. 
^he  Tfvjo  Merry  Women  of  Abingion^,  by 

Henry  Porter. 
The  Four  Kings, 
March  The  Spencers,  by  Henry  Porter. 
1598-9.  Orejies^  furies y  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
June      Jgamemnony  by  Henry  Chettle  and  Thomas 
1599.  Dekker. 

The  Gentle  Crafty  by  Thomas  Dekker. 
Bear  a  brainy  by  Thomas  Dekker.  . 
Aug.      The  Boor  man* s  Paradifey  by  Wm.  Haughton. 
1599.     The  Stepmother  s  Tragedy y  by  Henry  Chettle. 

The  lamentable  tragedy  of  Peg  of  Plymouth,  by 
Wm.  Bird,  Thos.  Downton,  and  Wm. 
Jabey. 

Nov.  Th:  Tragedy  of  John  Cox  of  Colmifon,  by 
1599.  Wm.  Haughton  and  John  Day. 

The  fecond  part  of  Henry  Rich??iond,  by  Ro- 
bert W^ilfon*. 
The  tragedy  of  Thomas  Merry,  by  Williani 
Haughton,  and  John  Day. 

The  ftipend  of  an  hhellng  is  afcertained  by  the  following 
memorandum  : 

"  Memorandom,  that  the  27  of  Jewley  1597,  I  heayred  Thomas 
Hearne  with  ij  pence  for  to  ferve  me  ij  yeares  in  the  qualetie  of  playenge, 
for  Jive  Jhillinges  a  weeck  for  one  yeare,  and  vis.  viiid.  for  the  other 
yere,  which  he  hath  covenanted  hime  fealfe  to  ferve  me,  &  not  to 
depart  Trom  my  company  till  thes  ij  yeares  is  ended,  Witnefs  to  this, 
John  Synger,  James  Donfton,  Thomas  Towne. 

3  The  note  relative  to  this  play  is  worth  preferving.  **  Lent  unto 
Harey  Porter,  at  the  reque(l  of  the  company,  in  earneft  of  his  booke 
called  ij  merey  wemen  of  abington,  the  fome  of  forty  fhellengs,  and 
for  the  refayte  of  that  money  he  gave  me  his  faythfull  promlfe  that  I 
/hold  have  alle  his  bookes  which  he  writte  ether  him  felfe  or  with  any 
other,  which  fome  was  dd.  [delivered]  the  zSth  of  febreary  1598."— 
The  fpelling  of  the  or receipt  here  fliews  how  words  of  that  kind 
were  pronounced  in  our  author's  age,  and  confirms  my  note  ia 
Vol.  X.  p.  20,  n.  3. 

4  For  this  piece  the  poet  received  eight  pounds.  The  common  price 
was' fix  pounds. 

Dec. 
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Dec.    Patient  Griffell,  by  Thomas  Dekker,  Henry 

1599.  Chettle,  and  William  Haughton. 

The  Arcadian  Virgin y    by  Henry  Chettle, 
and  William  Haughton, 
Jan.     O-wen  Tudor,  by  Michael  Drayton,  Richard 
1599-1600.      Hathwaye,  Anthony  Mundy,  and  Rt. 
Wilfon. 

The  Italian  Tragedy,  by  John  Day. 
Jugurtha,  by  W^illiam  Boyle. 
Truth^s  Supplication  to  Candlelight,  by  Tho« 
Dekker. 

The  Spanijh  Morris,   by  Thomas  Dekker, 

Wm.  Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
Damon  and  Pythias,  by  Henry  Chettle, 
March.  The  Se^uen  Wije  Majlsrs,  by  Henry  Chettle, 
1599-1600.       Thomas  Dekker,  William  Haughton, 
and  John  Day. 
April     Ferrex  and  Porrex^ ,  by  Wm.  Haughton, 

1600.  The  Englijh  Fugiti'ves,  by  the  fame. 

The  golden  Ajs  and  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  by 
Thomas  Dekker,  John  Daye,  and  Henry 
Chettle. 

The  Wooing  of  Death,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Alice  Pierce. 

Strange  news  out  of  Poland,    by  William 

Haughton,  and  —  Pett. 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnell  Green,  by  Henry 
Chettle,  and  John  Day. 
June      The  fair  Conjiance  of  Rome,    by  Anthony 
i6oo.  Mundy,    Richard  Hathwaye,  Michael 

Drayton,  and  Thomas  Dekker, 
The  fecond  part  of  the  fair  Conjiance  of  Rome, 
by  the  fame. 

5  Here  and  above,  (fee  Damon  and  Pith'tat)  we  have  additional 
hiftances  of  old  plays  being  re-written.  There  was  a  dramatick  piece 
by  Lord  Buckhurft  and  Thomas  Norton,  with  the  title  of  Ferrex  and 
Porr'ex,  printed  in  1570.  Damon  and  Pyt bias,  by  Richard  Edwards, 
was  printed  in  J^Sz* 

December 
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December  Rohinhood^ s  Penn'orths y  by  Wm.  HaughtOfl. 

1600.  Hannibal  and  Scipioy  by  Richard  Hathwaye, 

and  William  Rankins. 
Feb.      Scog'an  and  Skelton,  by  the  fame. 
1600-1.    The  Second  Part  of  Thomas  Strovode^,  by 

William  Haughton,  and  John  Day', 
March   The  conqueji  of  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt,  by 

Richard  Hathwaye,  Hawkins,  John 

Day,  and  Wm.  Haughton. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glijlers,   by  Samuel 

Rowley,  and  Henry  Chcttle. 
April    The  Conqueji  of  the  Wefi  Indies  y  by  Wentvvorth 

1601.  Smith,   William   Haughton,  and  John 
Day. 

Sebajlian  king  of  Portugal,  by  Henry  Chettle, 

and  Thomas  Dekker. 
The  Six  Teomen  of  the  Weji,  by  William 

Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
The  Third  Part  of  Thomas  Stronjode,  by  Wm. 

Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
The  honourable  life  of  the  hutnorous  earl  of 

Glojlery  -xvith  his  conqueji  of  Portugcil, 
Aug.  12.       by  Anihony  Wadefon. 
1601.    Cardinal  Woljey^ ,  by  Henry  Chettle. 

The  proud  nxjoman  of  Antwerp,  by  William 

Haughton,  and  John  Day. 
The  Second  Part  of  Thomas  Dough,  by  John 

Day,  and  Williani  Haughton. 
Sept. 1 601.  77?^  Orphan  s  tragedy,  by  Henry  Qhettle. 

6  This  play  appears  to  have  been  fometimes  called  Thomas  Stroivde, 
aad  fometimes  'The  Blind  Beggar  of  Betbnal  Green.  Sec  the  title-page 
of  that  play. 

7  <*  Paid  unto  John  Daye,  at  the  apoyntment  of  the  company,  the 
a  of  maye  1601,  after  the  playing  of  the  z  pte  of  Strowde,  the  fome 
of  xs/* 

*  «*  Layd  out  at  the  apoyntment  of  my  fone  and  the  company,  unto 
harcy  chettle,  for  the  aiterynge  of  the  booke  of  carnowUe  VVoilt'ey,  the 
i8  of  June  1601,  the  fome  of  xxs,"  I  fufpedl,  this  play  was  not 
wxittcn  originally  by  Chettle. 

Nov. 
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Nov.  12.  The  Rijtng  of  Cardinal  Wolj'cy^y  by  Anthony 
160 1 .  Mundy, Michael  Drayton, Henry  Chettlc, 

<»  and  Wentworth  Smith. 

^he  Six  Clothiers  of  the  uoeft  by  Richard 
Hathwaye,  Wentworth  Smith,  and  Wm. 
Haughton. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Six  Clothiers,  by  the 
fame. 

Nov.     Too  good  to   he  true,   by  Henry  Chettle, 

1 60 1 .  Rich.  Hathwaye,  and  Wentworth  Smith. 
Judas,  by  William  Haughton,  Samuel  Row- 
Jan,  ley and  William  Borne. 

1601-2.  The  Spanijh  Fig, 
Apr.  1 602.  Malcolm  king  of  Scots,  by  Charles  Mafly. 
May     Love  farts  friendship,  by  Henry  Chettle, 

1602.  and  Wentworth  Smith. 

The  Second  Part  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  *,  by  Henry 
Chettle. 

The  Brijiol  T ^agedy,  by  John  Day  ^. 
Tohyas,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Jejtha,  by  Henry  Chettle. 

9  So  called  In  one  place  ;  in  another  The  Firjl  Part  of  Cardinal 
Woljey.  It  was  not  produced  till  fome  months  after  the  play  written 
or  altered  by  Chettel.  Thirty-eight  pounds  were  expended  in  the 
drefles,  &c.  for  Chettel's  play  j  of  which  fum  twenty-five  fhiilings 
were  paid  "  for  velvet  and  xnackynge  of  the  doders  gowne."  The  two 
parts  of  Cardinal  Woljty  were  performed  by  the  earl  of  Worccftcr's 
fervants. 

*  This  author  was  Hkewife  a  player,  and  in  the  fame  (ituatlon 
with  Heywood,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  : 

Memorandum,  that  the  16  of  november,  1598,  I  hired  Charles 
Mairey  and  Samuel  Rowley,  for  a  year  and  as  muche  as  to  fraftide, 
[Shrovetide]  begenynge  at  the  day  above  written,  after  the  ftatutc  of 
Winchefter,  with  ij  fyngell  pence  }  and  forther  they  have  covenanted 
with  me  to  playe  in  my  howfle  and  in  no  other  howfle  (dewringe  the 
time)  publick  but  in  mine  :  yf  they  do  withowt  my  confent  to  forfitt 
unto  me  xxxxlb.  a  pece.  Witnefs  Thomas  Dowton,  Robert  Shawe, 
Edw.  Jubey." 

*  Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton,  the  iSth  of  may,  [1602]  to  bye 
mafkynge  antycke  fewts  for  the  2  parte  of  Carnowllc  Wollfey,  the 
fome  of  iij  lb.  vs."— *<  27  of  may,  to  bye  Wm.  Somers  cotte,  and 
other  ihinges,  tl^e  fome  of  iij  lb.'* 

}  Probably  TttFair  Maid  0/ Brijioly  printed  in  1605. 

Tew 
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T--WO  Harpies,  by  Dekker,  Drayton,  Mid- 
dleton,  WebHer,  and  Mundy. 
July      A  Danijh  Tragedy,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
1602.    The  Widely s  Charm^,  by  Anthony  Mundy. 
A  Medicine  for  a  Curji  Wife,  by  T.  Dekker. 
Sampfon,  by  Samuel  Rowley,  and  Edw.  Jubye. 
Sept.     William  Cart^right,  by  VVilliam  Haughton. 

1602.    Felmelanco,  by  Henry  Chettle,  and  Ro- 

binfon. 
Jofhua,  by  Samuel  Rowley. 
Oa.  1602.  Randall  earl  of  Chejler,  by  T.  Middleton*. 
Nov.      As  merry  as  may  be,  [a£led  at  court]  by  J.Daye, 
z6o2.  Wentworth  Smith,  and  R.  Hathv/aye. 

Albeke  Galles,  by  Thomas  Heywood,  and 

Wentworth  Smith. 
Marjhal  Ojrick,  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  and 

Wentworth  Smith. 
The  Three  Brothers,  a  tragedy,  by  Wentworth 
Smith. 

Lady  fane,   by    Henry   Chettle,  Thomas 

Dekker,  Thomas  Heywood,  Wentworth 

Smith,  and  John  Webfter. 
The  Second  part  of  Lady  fane,  by  Thomas 
Chrijimas  comes  but  once  ayear,  byT.  Dekker. 

Heywood,  JohnWebiter,  Henry  Chettle, 

and  Thomas  Dekker. 
The  O  verthroixi  of  Rebels, 
The  Black   Dog  of  Nevjgate,   by  Richard 

Hathwaye,  John  Day,  Wentworth  Smith, 

and  another  poet. 
The  fecond  part  of  the  fame,  by  the  fame. 
The  Blind  eats  many  a  fly,  by  T.  Heywood. 
The  Fortunate  General,  a  French  Hiftory,  by 

Wentworth   Smith,    John    Day,  and 

Richard  Hathwaye. 
Dec.      The  Set  at  T mnis,  by  Anthony  Mandy. 
J  602.     The  Lo-ndon  Florentine,  by  Thomas  Hey  wood, 

and  Henry  Chettle. 


4  Perhaps  the  play  afterwards  called  Tht  Puritan  WidoWt 

5  Probably  his  play  called  The  Mayor  of  ^fenborougb. 

The 
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^Ije  Jecond  part  of  the  London  Florentine,  by 
byThomas  Heywood,  and  Henry  Chettle, 
The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman  *,  by  Henry  Chettle. 
Singer'* s  Voluntary  y  by  John  Singer. 
The  four  fons  of  Afnon,  by  Robert  Shawe. 
Feb.     A  Woman  kilV d  njuith  kindnefs,  byT.  Heywood. 
1602-3.  The  Boafi  of  Billinsgate,  by  John  Day,  and 
March         Richard  Hathwaye. 
1602-3.  The  Siege  of  Dunkerk,  by  Charles  Mafly. 

The  patient  man  and  honeji  nxhcre^  by  Thomas 

Dekker,  and  Thomas  Middleton. 
The  Italian  Tragedy,  by  Wentworth  Smith, 

and  John  Day, 
Pontius  Pilate, 

Jane  Shore,  by  Henry  Chettle,  and  John  Day. 
Baxter^ s  Tragedy, 

The  following  notices,  which  I  have  referved  for 
this  place,  relate  more  immediately  to  our  author.  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  that  I  had  not  the 
fmalkft  doubt  that  the  name  of  Shakfpeare,  which  is 
printed  at  length  in  the  title-pages  of  SirJohnOldcaJlle, 
1600,  and  The  London  Prodigally  1605,  was  affixed  to 
thofe  pieces  by  a  knavilh  bookfeller  without  any  foun- 
dation ;  and  am  now  furniflied  with  indubitable  evi- 
dence on  this  fubjeft;  for  under  the  year  1399  the 
followingv entry  occurs  in  Mr,  Henflowe's  folio  Manu- 
fcript : 

'*  The  i6th  of  Oftober,  99.  Received  by  me  Thos, 
Dovvnton  of  Philip  Henflowe,  to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr* 
Drayton,  Mr.  Wilfon,  and  Hathway,  for  The  firji  part 
of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldcajiell,  and  in  earneit  of 
the  Second  Pte,  for  the  ufe  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I 
fay  received  10  lb," 

Received  [Nov.  1599]  of  Mr.  Hinchelo  for  Mr. 
Munday  and  the  refte  of  the  poets,  at  the  pLiyinge  of 
Sir  John  Oldcajiell  the  firfte  tyme,  x  s.  as  a  gifte." 

Received  [Dec.  1599]  of  Mr.  Henflowe,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  company,  to  pay  Mr.  Drayton  for  the  fecond  parte 

•  This  play  was  piinted  in  1631. 

of 
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of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldc a/ell,  foure  pound,  I  fay  received  per 
me  Thomas  Downton,  iiij  li"*."; 

We  have  here  an  indilputable  proof  of  a  fadl  which 
has  been  doubted,  and  can  now  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty that  our  poet  was  entirely  carelel's  about  literary 
fame,  and  could  patiently  endure  to  be  made  unfwerab'e 
for  compofitions  which  were  not  his  own,  without  uiing 
any  means  to  undeceive  the  publick. 

The  bookfeller  for  whom  the  firft  part  of  Sir  John 
Oldcafile  was  printed,  **  as  it  hath  bene  lately  aded  by 
the  Right  Honorable  the  earl  of  Notingham  Lord 
High  Admirall  of  England  his  fervants,"  was  Thomas 
Pa<viery  who  however  had  the  modeily  to  put  only  the 
initial  letters  of  his  chrillian  and  furname  (T.  P.)  in 
the  fpuribus  title-page  which  he  prefixed  to  it.  In 
1602,  he  entered  the  old  copy  of  Titus  Andronicus  on 
the  Stationers  books,  with  an  intention  (no  doubt)  to 
affix  the  name  of  Shakfpeare  to  it,  finding  that  our  poet 
had  made  fome  additions  to  that  piece. 

To  this  peribn  we  are  likewile  indebted  for  the  mif-* 
take  which  has  lb  long  prevailed',  relative  to  the  two 
old  plays  entitled  The  FirJlPart  of  the  Contention  betnjueen 
the  t-ivo  famous  houfes  of  Torke  and  Lancafery  and  The  true 
tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Torke,  which  were  printed 
anonymonjly  in  1600,  as  aclcd  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke's 
Servants,  and  have  erroneouily  been  afcribed  to  our 
poet,  in  confequence  of  Favier's  reprinting  them  in 
the  year  1619,  and  then  for  the  firlt  time  fraudulently 
affixing  Shakfpeare's  name  to  them.  To  thofe  plays, 
as  to  Oldcaftle,  he  put  only  the  initial  letters  of  his 
chrillian  and  furname.  For  him  likewife  The  Torkjhire 
Tragedy,  was  printed  in  the  year  1608,  and  our  poet's 
name  affixed  to  it. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  publifhed  in 
1602,  and  afcribed  to  W.  S.  and  The  Puritan  Widonju, 

4-  That  this  fccond  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcafile  was  performed  on  the 
ftage,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  afcertained  by  the  following  entry  ; 

*«  Dd.  [delivered]  unto  the  littel  taylor,  at  the  apoyntment  of 
Robert  Shawe,  the  12  of  marche,  1599,  [1600]  to  macke  thingcs 
for  the  2  pteof  oivldcafiell,  fome  of  xxxs." 

5  See  the  DiJ]\rtauon  on  the  Thret  Farts  0/  K,  Henry  VI,  in  Vol .  VI. 

which 
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which  was  publifhed  in  1607,  with  the  fame  initial 
letters,  were  probably  written  by  Wentnuortb  Smi/h,  a 
dramatick  writer  whofe  name  has  To  often  occurred  in 
the  preceding  pages,  with  perhaps  the  aid  of  Anthony 
Mundy,  or  fome  other  of  the  fame  fraternity.  Locrine, 
which  was  printed  in  1595,  as  nenjAy  Jet  forth ^  ouerfe^n^ 
and  correded  by  W„  S.  was  probably  revifed  by  the 
fame  perfon. 

It  is  extremely  probable  from  the  regifter  of  drama- 
tick  pieces  in  a  former  page,  that  Cardinal  Wolfey  had 
been  exhibited  on  the  llage  before  our  poet  produced 
him  in  K.  Henry  VIII.  To  the  lill  of  plays  written  by 
Shakfpeare  upon  fubjedts  which  had  already  been  brought 
upon  the  fcene  ^,  mull  alfo  be  added  Troilus  and  Crejjida, 
as  appears  from  the  following  entries : 

**  Aprel  7.  1599.  Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton  to 
lende  unto  Mr.  Deckers,  &  harey  cheattel,  in  earnelt 
of  ther  boocke  called  Troyeles  and  Creajfedaye,  the  fome 
ofiiilb." 

"  Lent  unto  harey  cheattell,  &  Mr.  Dickers,  in  pte 
of  payment  of  their  booke  called  T royelles  CreJ/eda, 
the  16  of  Aprell,  1599,  xx  s." 

I  fufpedl  the  authors  changed  the  name  of  this  piece 
before  it  was  produced,  for  in  a  fubfequent  page  are 
the  following  entries: 

**  Lent  unto  Mr.  Deckers  and  Mr.  Chettel  the  26 
of  maye,  1599,  in  earned  of  a  booke  called  Troylles 
and  Crejeda,  the  fome  of  xx  s,"  In  this  entry  a  line  is 
drawn  through  the  words  Troylles  and  Cre/eda,  and 
**  the  tragedie  of  Agamemnon^'*  written  over  them. 

**  Lent  unto  Robart  Shawe,  the  30  of  maye  1599,  in 
fulle  payment  of  the  boocke  called  the  tragedie  of  Jga» 
7jiemnony  the  fome  of  iii  li.  vs. —  to  Mr.  Deckers,  and 
harey  Chettell." 

Paid  unto  the  Mafter  of  the  Revells  man  for 
lycenfyng  of  a  boocke  called  the  Tragedie  of  Agamemnon 
the  3  of  June,  1599,  vii  s." 

•  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  429. 

We 
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We  have  Teen  in  the  lift  of  plays  performed  in  15:95-4 
by  the  fervants  of  the  earl  of  SulTex,  the  old  play  of 
*Titus  Jndronicusy  in  which  on  its  revival  by  the  king's 
fervants,  our  author  was  induced,  for  the  advantage 
of  his  own  theatre,  to  make  fome  alterations,  and 
to  add  a  few  lines.  The  old  play  of  K,  Henry  VI, 
which  was  played  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  1591,  he  with- 
out doubt  touched  in  the  fame  manner,  in  confequence 
of  which  it  appeared  in  his  works  under  the  title  of 
the  FirJ}  Part  of  King  Henry  VI,  How  common  this 
praftice  was,  is  proved  by  the  following  entries  made  by 
Mr.  Henflowe. 

"  Lent  unto  the  companye,  the  17  of  Auguft,  1602, 
to  pay  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  for  new  adycicns  to 
Onjjidcafiellt  the  fome  of  xxxx  s." 

'*  Lent  unto  John  Thane,  the  7  of  feptember,  1602, 
to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for  aduions  in  Onxld- 
cajiellt  the  fome  of  x  s.*' 

"  Lent  unto  Samuel  Rowley,  the  14  of  defember, 

1600,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for  his  paynes 
in  Fayeton,  \_Phaetot2']  fome  of  x  s.    For  the  corte.'* 

**  Lent  unto  Samuel  Rowley,  the  22  of  defember, 

1601,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Decker,  for  altering  of 
Fayton  [Phaeton']  for  the  corte,  xxx  s." 

**  P^i.  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  at  the  apoyntment  of 
the  company,  the  16  of  janeuary  i6ci,  towards  the 
altering  of  T ajfo,  the  fome  of  xx  s. 

Lent  unto  my  fonne  E.  Alleyn,  the  7  of  november, 

1602,  to  geve  unto  Thomas  Deckers  for  mending  of  the 
playe  of  J  ajjo,  the  fome  of  xxxx  s. 

**  Lent  unto  Mr.  Birde,  the  4  of  Defember,  1602,  to 
paye  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  in  pt  of  payment  for  7aJfo, 
the  fome  of  xx  s. 

Thefe  two  old  playes  of  Phaeton  and  TaJjVs  Melan- 
choly ^  we  have  feen  in  a  former  page,  had  been  ex- 
hibited fome  years  before. 

**  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  22  of  november,  1602, 
to  paye  unto  William  Birde,  and  Samuel  Rowley,  for 
ther  ad\'Cicns  in  Do^er  Foffes,  the  fome  of  iiiilb,'* 

"  Pd. 
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**  P'^.  unto  Thomas  Hewode,  the  20  of  feptember, 
[1602]  for  the  new  adycions  of  Cutting  Dicky  the  fome  of 

The  following  curious  notices  occur,  relative  to  our 
poet*s  old  antagonift,  Ben  Jonfon ;  the  laft  two  of 
which  furnifh  a  proof  of  what  1  have  juft  obferved  with 
refpedl  to  Titus  Androiiicusy  and  the  Firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  Vl. ;  and  the  laft  article  afcertains  that  he  had 
the  audacity  to  write  a  play,  after  our  author,  on  the 
fubjedl  of  K.  Richard  IIL 

*•  Lent  unto  Bengemen  Johnfon,  player,  the  22  of 
July,  1597,  in  redy  mony,  the  fome  of  fower  poundes, 
to  be  payd  yt  again  whenfoever  ether  I  or  my  fonne 
[Edw.  Alleyn]  (hall  demand  yt.    I  faye  iiij  lb. 

Witnefs  E.  Alleyn,  &c  John  Synger.** 

**  Lent  unto  Bengemen  Johnfone,  the  3  of  defember, 
1597,  upon  a  booke  which  he  was  to  writte  for  us  before 
cryfmas  next  after  the  date  hereof,  which  he  ftiowed 
the  plotte  unto  the  company :  I  faye,  lent  in  redy 
mony  unto  hime  the  fome  of  xx  s. 

*•  Lent  Bengemyn  Johnfon,  the  5  of  Jenewary,  1597, 
[1597-8]  in  redy  mony,  the  fome  of  v  s. 

**  Lent  unto  the  company,  the  18  of  aguft,  1598,  to 
bye  a  boocke  called  Hoate  anger  /one  co-Mid^  of  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Cheattell,  &  Bengemen  Johnfon,  in  full 
payment,  the  fome  of  vi  lb. 

"  Lent  unto  Robart  Shawe,  &  Jewbey,  the  23  of 
oftob.  1598,  to  lend  unto  Mr.  Chapman,  one  [on]  his 
playe  boocke,  &  ij  ades  of  a  tragedie  of  Bengemen' 5 
plott,  the  fome  of  iij  lb, 

**  Lent  unto  Wm.  Borne,  alias  Birde,  the  10  of 
aguft,  1 599,  to  lend  unto  Bengemyn  Johnfon  and  Thomas 
3^ekker,  in  earneft  of  ther  booke  which  they  are  a 
writing,  called  Pagge  of  Flim'^ ,  the  fome  of  xxxx  s. 

Lent 

7  Thefe  three  words  are  fo  blotted,  that  they  can  only  be  guefled 
at.  1  find  in  the  next  page — •*  Lent  unto  Mr.  Birde,  Thomas  Down- 
ton,  and  William  Jube,  the  z  of  September  1599,  to  paye  in  full 
jpayment  for  a  boocke  called  the  lamentable  tragedie  of  Fagge  of  Ply- 

VoL.  I.  Part  U.  *Y  '  moutb^ 
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Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton,  the  3  of  feptember, 
1599,  to  lend  unto  Thomas  Deckers,  Bengemenjohnlbn, 
Harey  Cheattell,  and  other  jentellmen,  in  earneft  of  a 
playe  called  Robart  the  fecond  kinge  of  Scottes  tragedie, 
the  fome  of  xxxx  s. 

Lent  unto  Wm.  Borne,  the  23  of  feptember,-  1^99, 
to  lend  unto  Bengemen  Johnfone,  in  earnefl:  of  a  boocke 
called  the fcottes  tragedie,  the  fome  of  xx  s. 

*«  Lent  unto  Mr.  Alley  n,  the  25  of  feptember,  i6oi, 
to  lend  unto  Bengemen  Johnfon,  upon  his  writing  of 
iiis  adycians  in  Jtronymo  ^,  xxxx  s. 

"  Lent  unto  Bengeray  Johnfone,  at  the  apoyntment 
of  E,  AUeyn,  and  Wm.  Birde,  the  22  of  June,  1602, 
in  earneft  of  a  boocke  called  Richard  Crook-back,  and 
for  nev/  adycions  for  Jeronymo,  the  fome  of  x  lb.'* 

I  infert  the  following  letter,  which  has  been  lately 
found  at  Dulwich  College,  as  a  literary  curiofity.  It 
Ihews  how  very  highly  Alleyn  the  player  was  eftimated. 
What  the  wager  alluded  to  was,  it  is  now  impoffible  to 
afcertain.  It  probably  was,  that  Alleyn  would  equal 
his  predecefTors  Knell  and  Bently,  in  fome  part  which 
they  had  performed,  and  in  which  his  contemporary, 
George  Peel,  had  likewife  been  admired. 

Your  anfwer  the  other  night  fo  well  pleafed  the 
gentlemen,  as  I  was  fatisfied  therewith,  though  to  the 
hazarde  of  the  wager :  and  yet  my  meaning  was  not  to 

mouth,  the  fome  of  vllb."j  which  (hculd  feem  to  be  the  fame  play  } 
but  fix  pounds  was  the  full  price  of  a  play,  and  the  authors  are  differ- 
ent.— Bird,  Downton,  and  Jubey,  were  all  aftors. 

^  Tbe  Spanip  Tragedy,  written  by  Thomas  Kyd,  is  meant,  which 
■was  frequently  called  Jeronymoy  though  the  former  part  of  this  play 
exprefsly  bore  that  name.  See  the  title-page  to  the  edition  of  tkt 
Spanipj  Tragedy  m  l6io,  where  thefe  new  additions  are  particularly 
mentioned.  Jonfon  himfelf  alludes  to  them  in  his  Cynthia's  Revels^ 
1602  :  *'  Another  fwears  down  all  that  are  about  him,  that  the  old 
Hieronymo,  as  it  was  at  firft  adted,  was  the  only  beft  and  judicioully 
penned  play  in  Europe." — Mr.  Hawkins,  when  he  repubiifhed  th:» 
piece  in  1773,  printed  moft  of  Jonfon's  additions  to  it,  at  the  bottoru 
of  the  page,  as  «<  foifted  in  by  the  players,'* 

prejudice 
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prejudice  Peelers  credit,  neither  wolde  it,  though  it 
pleafed  you  To  to  excufe  it.  But  beinge  now  growen 
farther  in  queftion,  the  partie  aiFe(5^ed  to  Bently  fcorn- 
ynge  to  win  the  wager  by  your  dcniall,  hath  now  given 
you  libertie  to  make  choyce  of  any  one  play  that  either 
Bently  or  Knell  plaide  ;  and  leall  this  advantage  agree 
not  with  your  mind,  he  is  contented  both  the  plaie  and 
the  tyme  (halbe  referred  to  the  gentlemen  here  prefent, 
I  fee  not  how  you  canne  any  vvaie  hurt  your  credit  by 
this  aftion  :  for  if  you  excell  them,  you  will  then  be 
famous  ;  if  equall  them,  you  win  both  the  wager  and 
credit ;  if  fliort  of  them,  wee  muft  and  will  faie,  Ned 
Allen  still. 

Your  friend  to  his  power, 

W.  P. 

"  Deny  mec  not,  fweet  Ned  ;  the  wager's  dovvne, 
**  And  twice  as  muche  commaunde  of  me  or  myne  j 
*'  And  if  you  wynne,  I  fwear  the  half  is  thine, 

*'  And  for  an  overplus  an  Englifh  crowne : 
**  Appoint  the  tyme,  and  flint  it  as  you  pleas, 
**  Your  labor's  gaine,  and  that  will  prove  it  eafe." 

The  two  following  letters,  which  were  found  among 
Mr.  Henflovve's  papers,  afcertain  the  low  ftate  of  the 
dramatick  poets  in  his  time.  From  the  former  of  them 
it  ihould  feem,  that  in  a  few  years  after  the  acceljion  of 
James  the  Firft,  the  price  of  a  play  had  confidiprably 
rifen.  Neither  of  them  are  dattd,  but  I  imaging  the/ 
were  written  fome  time  between  the  years  1612  and 
1615.  Mr.  Henflovve  died  about  the  8th  of  January, 
1615-16. 

"  Mr.  Hinchlcw, 
"  I  have  ever  fmce  I  faw  you  kept  my  bed,  being  fo 
lame  that  I  cannot  ftand.  I  pray.  Sir,  goe  forward  with 
that  reafonable  bargayn  for  The  Bellman.  We  will  have 
but  t^jjelve  pounds,  and  the  o^'erplus  of  the  fecond  day  ; 
whereof  I  have  had  ten  Ihillings,  and  defyre  bat  twenty 
Ihillings  more,  till  you  have  three  facets  of  my  papers. 

Y  2  Good 
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Good  Sir,  confider  how  for  your  fake  I  have  put  myfelf 
out  of  the  affured  way  to  get  money,  and  from  twenty 
pounds  a  play  am  come  to  twelve.  Thearfor  in  my  ex- 
tremity forlake  me  not,  as  you  lhall  ever  comand  me. 
My  wife  can  aquaint  you  how  infinit  great  my  occafion 
is,  and  this  lhail  be  fufficient  for  the  receipt,  till  I  come 
to  fet  my  hand  to  the  booke. 

Yours  at  comand, 
ROBERT  DABORNE." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  letter  Mr.  Henflowe  has  written 
the  following  memorandum : 

Lent  Mr.  Dabcrne  upon  this  note,  the  23  of  aguft, 
in  earneft  of  a  play  called  The  Bellman  of  London,  xxs.'* 

**  To  our  mod  loving  friend, 
Mr.  Phillip  Hinchlow, 
Efquire,  Thefe. 

Mr.  Hinchlow, 
You  underftand  our  unfortunate  cxtremitie,  and  I 
doe  not  thincke  you  fo  void  of  chriflianitie  but  that  you 
would  throw  fo  much  money  into  the  Thames  as  wee 
requeft  now  of  you,  rather  then  endanger  fo  many  in- 
nocent lives.  \ou  know  there  is  x^  more  at  leall  to  be 
receaved  of  you  for  the  play.  We  defire  you  to  lend  us 
vl.  of  that ;  which  fhall  be  allowed  to  you  ;  without 
v/hich  wee  cannot  be  bayled,  nor  I  play  any  more  till 
this  be  difpatch'd.  It  will  lofe  you  xx^.  ere  the  end  of 
the  next  weeke,  befide  the  hinderance  of  the  next  new 
play.  Pray,  Sir,  confider  our  cafes  with  humanity,  and 
now  give  us  caufe  to  acknowledge  you  our  true  freind  in 
time  of  neede.  Wee  have  entreated  Mr.  Davifon  to 
deliver  this  note,  as  well  to  witneffe  your  love  as  our 
promifes,  and  alwayes  acknowledgment  to  be  ever 
Your  moft  thanckfuU  and  loving  freinds, 

NAT.  "Sl^luTy, 

The  money  lhall  be  abated  out  of  the  money  re- 
mayns  for  the  play  of  Mr,  Fletcher  and  ours. 

ROB.  DABORNE." 

•*  1  have 
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"  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  freind  to  mee, 
and  in  foe  fmall  a  fuite,  it  beeinge  honeft,  I  hope  you 
will  not  faile  us. 

PHILIP  MASSINGER/' 

Indorfed  : 

"  Received  by  mee  Robert  Davifon  of  Mr.  Hinch- 
low,  for  the  ule  of  Mr.  Daboerne,  Mr.  Feeld,  Mr. 
Meffenger,  the  fome  of  vl. 

ROBERT  DAVISON." 


The  dimenfions  and  plan  of  the  Globe  Playhoufe,  as 
v/ell  as  the  time  when  it  was  built,  are  afcertained  by 
the  following  paper.  I  had  conjedured  that  it  was  not 
built  before  1596 ;  and  we  have  here  a  confirmation  of 
that  conjefture. 

This  Indentur  E  made  the eighteday of  Januarye, 
1599,  and  in  the  two  and  fortyth  yeare  of  the  reigne  of 
our  fovereigne  ladie  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God 
Queene  of  England,  Fraunce  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  fayth,  &c.  Between  Phillipp  Henflowe  and  Edward 
Allen  of  the  pariftie  of  St.  Saviours  in  Southwark,  in 
the  countie  of  Surry,  gentlemen,  on  thone  parte,  and 
Peter  Streete,  citizen  and  carpenter  of  London,  on 
thother  parte,  Witnelfeth ;  that  whereas  the  faid 
Phillipp  Henllowe  and  Edward  Allen  the  day  of  the 
date  hereof  have  bargained,  compounded,  and  agreed 
with  the  faid  Peter  Streete  for  the  eredinge,  buildinge, 
and  fetting  up  of  a  new  Houfe  and  Stage  for  a  play- 
howfe,  in  and  uppon  a  certeine  plott  or  peece  of  grounde 
appoynted  oute  for  that  purpofe,  Situate  and  beinge 
near  Goldinge  lane  in  the  parilh  of  Saint  Giles  without 
Cripplegate  of  London  ;  to  be  by  him  the  faid  Peter 
Streete  or  fome  other  fufficient  workmen  of  his  provid- 
ing and  appoyntment,  and  att  his  propper  coftes  and 
chardges,  (for  the  confideration  hereafter  in  thefe  pre- 
fents  exprefled)  made,  builded,  and  fett  upp,  in  manner 
and  form  following :  that  is  to  faie,  the  frame  of  the 
faide  howfe  to  be  fett  fquare,  and  to  conteine  fowerfcore 
/bote  of  lawful  aflize  cverye  waie  fquare,  without,  and 

Y  3  fifti^ 
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iiftie  five  footeof  like  afiize  fquare,  everye  waie  within, 
with  a  good,  fuer,  and  ftronge  fcundacion  of  pyles,  brick, 
lyme,  and  fand,  both  withoute  and  within,  to  be 
wrought  one  foote  of  aflize  at  the  leille  above  the 
ground ;  and  the  laide  frame  to  conteine  three  ftories  in 
heigth,  the  firll  or  lower  ftorie  to  conteine  twelve  foote 
of  lawful  affize  in  hcighth,  the  fecond  ftorie  eleaven 
foote  of  lawful  aflize  in  heigth,  and  the  third  or  upper 
ilorie  to  conteine  nine  foote  of  lawful  aflize  in  height. 
All  which  ftories  fliall  conteine  twelve  foote  and  a  half 
of  lawful  aflize  in  breadth  throughoute,  befides  a  juttey 
forwards  in  eyther  of  the  faide  two  upper  ftories  of  tenc 
ynches  of  lawful  aflize;  with  fower  convenient  divifions 
for  gentlemens  roomes^,  and  other  fufiicient  and  con- 
venient divifions  for  twoo-pennie  roomes  * ;  with  necef- 
farie  feates  to  be  placed  and  fett  as  well  in  thofe  roomes 
as  throughoute  all  the  reft  of  the  galleries  of  the  faid 
howfe ;  and  with  fuche  like  fteares,  conveyances,  and 
divifions  without  and  within,  as  are  made  and  contry- 
ved  in  and  to  the  late-eredled  play-howfe  on  the  Bancke 
in  the  faid  pariih  of  Saint  Saviours,  called  the 
Globe  ;  with  a  ftadge  and  tyreinge-howfe,  to  be  made, 
ereded  and  fett  upp  within  the  faide  frame ;  with  a 
fhadowe  or  cover  over  the  faide  ftadge ;  which  ftadge 
fhall  be  placed  and  fett,  as  alfoe  the  ftearcafes  of  the 
faid  frame,  in  fuch  forte  as  is  prefigured  in  a  plott 
thereof  drawen ;  and  which  ftadge  fliall  conteine  in 
length  fortie  and  three  foote  of  lawfull  aflize,  and  in 
breadth  to  exrende  to  the  middle  of  the  yarde*  of  the 
faid  howfe :  the  fame  ftadge  to  be  paled  in  belovve  with 
good  ftronge  and  fufiicyent  new  oken  boardes ;  and 
likevvife  the  lower  ftorie  of  the  faid  frame  withinfied, 
and  the  iame  lower  ftorie  to  be  alfoe  laide  over  and 
fenced  with  ftronge  yron  pyles:  And  the  faide  ftadge 
to  be  in  all  other  proportions  contryved  and  faftiioned 

9  "What  we  now  call  Boxes. 

*  Perhaps  the  rooms  over  the  boxes  j  what  we  now  call  Balcomes, 
»  The  open  area  in  the  centre.  j 

like 
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like  unto  the  ftadge  of  the  faide  Playhoufe  called  the 
Globe;  with  convenient  windowcs  and  lights  glazed 
to  the  faide  tireynge-howfe.  And  the  faide  frame, 
ftadge,  and  ftearcafes,  to  be  covered  with  tyle,  and  to 
have  a  fufficient  gutter  of  leade,  to  carrie  and  convey 
the  water  from  the  coveringe  of  the  faid  ftadge,  to  fall 
backwards.  And  alfoe  all  the  faide  frame  and  the 
ftearcafes  thereof  to  be  fufficyently  enclofed  without  with 
lathe,  lyme,  and  haire.  And  the  gentleraens  roomes 
and  two-pennie  roomes  to  be  feeled  with  lathe,  lyme, 
and  haire;  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  faide  galleries, 
ftories,  and  ftadge  to  be  boarded  with  good  and  fufiicient 
newe  deale  boardes  of  the  whole  thicknes,  wheare  neede 
fhall  be.  And  the  faide  howfe,  and  other  thinges 
before  mentioned  to  be  made  and  doen,  to  be  in  all 
other  contrivitions,  conveyances,  fafhions,  thinge  and 
thinges,  efFefted,  finiihed  and  doen,  according  to  the 
manner  and  faftiion  of  the  faide  howfe  called  the 
Globe;  faveinge  only  that  all  the  princypall  and 
maine  poftes  of  the  faide  frame,  and  ftadge  forward, 
ftiall  be  fquare  and  wrought  palafter-wife,  with  carved 
proportions  called  Satiers,  to  be  placed  and  fett  on  the 
topp  of  every  of  tlie  fame  poftes:  and  faveing  alfoe  that 
the  faide  Peter  Streete  ftiall  not  be  charged  with  anie 
manner  of  paynteinge  in  or  aboute  the  faide  frame, 
howfe,  or  ftadge,  or  anie  parte  thereof,  nor  rendering 
the  walles  within,  nor  feeiinge  anie  more  or  other 
roomes  then  the  gentlemens  roomes,  twoo-pennie 
roojnes,  and  ftadge,  before  mentioned,  Nowe  there- 
uppon  the  faide  Peter  Streete  doth  covenante,  promife, 
and  graunte  for  himfelf,  his  executors,  and  adminiftrators^ 
to  and  with  the  faid  Phillip  Henflowe,  and  Edward 
Allen,  and  either  of  them,  and  thexecutors,  and  admi- 
niftrators  of  them,  by  thefe  prefents,  in  manner  and 
forme  followeinge,  that  is  to  fay ;  That  he  the  faide 
Peter  Streete,  his  executors,  or  affigns,  ftiall  and  will  at 
his  or  their  owne  propper  coftes  and  chardges,  well, 
workman-like,  and  fubftantially  make,  ered,  fett  upp, 
and  fullie  finniite  in  and  by  all  thinges  accordinge  to 
Y  4  the 
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the  true  meaninge  of  theis  prefents,  with  good  ftronge 
and  fubftancyall  new  tymber  and  other  neceffarie  ftufT, 
all  the  faid  frame  and  other  works  whatfoever  in  and 
uppon  the  hide  plott  or  parcell  cf  grounde,  (beinge  not 
by  anie  authoritie  reftrayned,  and  having  ingres,  egres, 
and  regres  to  doe  the  fame,)  before  the  five  and  twentyth 
daye  of  Julie,   next  comeiog  after  the  date  hereof. 
And  fhall  alfoe  att  his  or  their  like  codes  and  chardges 
provide  and   find  all  manner  of  workmen,  tymber, 
joyils,  rafters,  boords,  dores  bolts,  hinges,  brick,  tyle, 
lathe,  lyme,  haire,  fande,  nailes,  lead,  iron,  glafs, 
worknianQiipp  and  other  thinges  whatfoever  which  lhall 
be  needful,   convenyent  and  neceffarie  for  the  faide 
frame  and  works  and  everic  parte  thereof:  and  fhall 
alfoe  make  all  the  faide  frame  in  every  poynte  for 
fcamlings  lardger  and  bigger  in  affize  then  the  fcantlings 
of  the  timber  of  the  faide  newe-erecled  howfe  called 
The  Globe.    And  alfoe  that  he  the  faide  Peter  Streete 
ihall  furthwith,  as  well  by  him  felfe  as  by  fuche  other 
and  foe  manie  workmen  as  fhall  be  convenient  and 
neceffarie,  enter  into  and  uppon  the  faide  buildinges 
a»d  workes,  and  iball  in  reafonable  manner  procede 
tAerein  withoute  anie  wilfull  detraftion,  untill  the  fame 
fcall  be  fully  effected  and  finifhed.  In  considerat  i  on 
of  all  which  buildings  and  of  all  fluff  and  workmanfhipp 
thereto  belonginge,  the  faid  Phillip  Henfiowe,  and 
Edward  Allen,  and   either  of  them,  for  themfelves, 
theire  and  either  of  theire  executors  and  adminiftrators, 
doe  joyntiie  and  feverallie  covenante  and  graunt  to  and 
with  the  faide  Peter  Streete,  his  executors  and  admi- 
niflrators,  by  theis  prefents,  that   the  faid  Phillipp 
Henfiowe,  and  Edward  Allen,  or  one  of  them,  or  the 
executors,  adminiflrators,  or  affigns  of  them  or  one  of 
them,  fhall  and  will  well  r.nd  truelie  paie  or  caufe  to  be 
paide  unto  the  faide  Peter  Streete,  his  executors  or  affignes, 
att  the  place  aforefaid  appoynted  for  the  ereclinge  of 
the  faid  frame,  the  full  forae  of  power  hundred  and 
FORTiE  pouKDEs,  of  lawfull  money  of  Englande,  in 
manner  and  forme  followinge ;  that  is  to  faie,  at  fuch^ 

tymc 
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tyme  and  when  as  the  tymber  woork  of  the  faide  frame 
lhall  be  rayled  and  fett  upp  by  the  faide  Peter  Streete, 
his  executors  or  affignes,  or  within  feaven  daies  then 
next  followinge,  twooe  hundred  and  twentie  poundes ; 
and  att  fuche  time  and  when  as  the  faid  frame-work 
lhall  be  fullie  efte<fled  and  finifhed  as  is  aforefaid,  or 
within  feaven  daies  then  next  followinge,  thother  twooe 
hundred  and  twentie  poundes,  withoute  fraude  or  coven. 
Provided  allwaies,  and  it  is  agreed  betwene  the  faid 
parties,  that  whatloever  fome  or  fomes  of  money  the 
faid  Phillip  Henflowe,  or  Edward  Allen,  or  either  of 
them,  or  the  executors  or  alfigns  of  them  or  either  of 
them,  lhall  lend  or  deliver  unto  the  faide  Peter  Streete, 
his  executors  or  alfignes,  or  anie  other  by  his  appoynt- 
ment  or  confent,  for  or  concerninge  the  faide  woork  or . 
anie  parte  thereof,  or  anie  fluff  thereto  belonginge, 
before  the  raifeing  and  fetting  upp  of  the  faide  frame, 
lhall  be  reputed,  accepted,  taken  and  accoumpted  in 
parte  of  the  firft  payment  aforefaid  of  the  faid  fome  of 
fovver  hundred  and  fortie  poundes :  and  all  fuch  fome 
and  fomes  of  money  as  they  or  anie  of  them  lhall  as 
aforefaid  lend  or  deliver  betwene  the  razeing  of  the 
faid  frame  and  finiihing  thereof,  and  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  faid  works,  fhall  be  reputed,  accepted,  taken  and 
accoumpted  in  parte  of  the  lalte  payment  aforefaid  of  the 
fame  fome  of  lower  hundred  and  fortie  poundes;  anie 
thinge  above  faid  to  the  contrary  notwithftandinge. 
In  witnefs  whereof  the  parties  abovefaid  to  theis  pre- 
fent  indentures  interchangeably  have  fett  theire  handes 
and  feales.  Yeoven  the  daie  and  yeare  firft  above- 
written.'* 


Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage, 

Page  9.  n.  I.  1.  1 .  of  the  fecond  paragraph.]  For  Jirjl, 
r.  fecond, 

Pag.  12.  n.  4.]  For,  in  a  majk  nxjhich  <vjas  performed  at 
court,  &c.  r.  in  a  pafioral  exhibited  at  Oxford  before  the 
king  and  queen,  and  the  ladies  "jjho  attended  her, 

Pag.  41.  n.  I.  1.17.]  For  i66c^,  r.  1660. 

I'ag, 
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Pag.  43.  n.  6.  1.  7.]  For  Creft,  r.  Brenx),  I  have 
lately  fcen  AUeyn's  pocket-book,  from  which  the  cor- 
reftion  has  been  made. 

Pag.  69.  n.  5.  1.  10  from  bottom.]  Dele  the  comma 
after  been, 

Pag.  73.  1.  17.]  For  J/igier,  r.  Angiers. 
Pag.  105.  n.  6.  1.  5  from  bottom.]  For  a6lrefs  r.  mime* 
Seia  probably  reprefented  Andromache  in  a  tragick; 
pantomime. 

Pag.  108.  I.  4.  from  bottom.]  For  Tell,  r.  Fells. 
Pag.  no.  1.  6.]  For  De/demena,  r.  Dejdemona, 
Pag.  140  1.  13.  from  bottom.]  Z>^/^  the  comma  after 
for. 

Pag.  256.  n.  *.  1.  I.]  For  Bri'veat,  r.  Bre^iaf.  The 
letters  were  Ihulfled  out  of  their  place  at  the  prefs. 

Since  the  flieet  which  contains  the  will  of  John  Shak- 
fpeare  was  printed,  I  have  learned  that  it  was  origi- 
nally perfeft,  when  found  by  Jofeph  Moleley,  though  the 
lirft  leaf  has  fince  been  loft.  Moleley  tranfcribed  a  large 
portion  of  it,  and  from  his  copy  I  have  been  furnilhed 
with  the  introduftory  articles,  from  the  want  of  which 
I  was  obliged  to  print  this  will  in  an  imperfefl  ftate. 
They  are  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  father,  fonne,  and  holy 
ghoft,  the  moft  holy  and  blefled  Virgin  Mary,  mother 
ef  God,  the  holy  hoft  of  archangels,  angels,  patriarchs, 
.  prophets,  evangelifts,  apoltles,  faints,  martyrs,  and 
all  the  celeftial  court  and  company  of  heaven,  I  John 
Shakfpear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholick 
religion,  being  at  this  my  prefent  writing  in  perfeft  health 
of  body,  and  found  mind,  memory,  and  underftanding, 
but  calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  certainty 
of  death,  and  that  I  may  be  poffibly  cut  off  in  the 
blofibmc  of  my  fins,  and  called  to  render  an  account  of 
all  my  tranfgrefiions  externally  and  internally,  and  that 
I  may  be  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  trial  either  by 
facrament,  pennance,  fafting,  or  prayer,  or  any  other 
1  purgation 
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purgation  whatever,  do  in  the  holy  prefence  above 
Ipecified,  of  my  own  free  and  voluntary  accord,  make 
and  ordaine  this  my  laft  fpiritual  will,  teftament,  con- 
feffion,  proteftation,  and  confeflion  of  faith,  hopinge 
hereby  to  receive  pardon  for  all  my  fmnes  and  oft'ences, 
and  thereby  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlafting, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  faviour  and 
redeemer,  who  took  upon  himfelf  the  likenefs  of  man, 
fufFered  death,  and  was  crucified  upon  the  croffe,  for 
the  redemption  of  fmners. 

II. 

Item,  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent  pro- 
teft,  acknowledge,  and  confefs,  that  in  my  pall  life  I 
have  been  a  molt  abominable  and  grievous  finner,  and 
therefore  unworthy  to  be  forgiven  without  a  true  and 
iincere  repentance  for  the  fame.  But  trulHng  in  the 
manifold  mercies  of  my  blefTed  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
I  am  encouraged  by  relying  on  his  facred  word,  to  hope 
for  falvation  and  be  made  partaker  of  his  heavenly- 
kingdom,  as  a  member  of  the  celeftial  company  of 
angels,  faints  and  martyrs,  there  to  refide  for  ever  and 
ever  in  the  court  of  my  God. 

III. 

"  Iteniy  I  John  Shakfpear  doe  by  this  prefent  protefi: 
and  declare,  that  as  I  am  certain  I  mult  pafTe  out  of 
this  tranfitory  life  into  another  that  will  laft  to  eternity, 
I  do  hereby  moft  humbly  implore  and  intreat  my  good 
and  guardian  angell  to  inftrudl  me  in  this  my  folemn 
preparation,  proteftation,  and  confeflion  of  faith,  at 
leaft  fpiritually,"  &c. 


The  Emendations  and  Additions  to  the  notes  on  the 
plays  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  Vol.  X, 
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Steevens. 


TEMPEST'. 


ACT   I.  SCENEI. 

On  a  Jhip  at  fea» 
A  Jiorm  nxjith  thunder  and  lightning. 
Enter  a  Ship-mafter  and  a  Boatfwain  »• 

Majier.  Boatfwain,— 

Boat/.  Here^  mailer :  WliAt  cheer  ? 

'  T^be  I'empeji  and  The  Midfummer's  Night's  Dream  are  the  no- 
Weft  efforts  of  that  fublime  and  amazing  imagination  peculiar  to 
Shakfpeare,  which  foars  above  the  bounds  of  nature  without  for- 
faking  fenfe  ;  or,  more  properly,  carries  nature  along  with  him  beyonl 
her  eftabliflied  limits.  Fletcher  feems  particularly  to  have  admired  I 
thefe  two  plays,  and  hath  wrote  two  in  imitation  of  them,  I'be  Sea 
Voyage  and  ^he  Faithful  Shepherdess,  But  when  he  prefumes  to 
break  a  lance  with  Shakfpeare,  and  write  in  emulation  of  him^  as  he 
does  in  The  Falfe  One,  which  is  the  rival  of  AnthoTiy  and  Cleopatra^ 
he  is  not  fo  fuccefsful.  After  him,  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Milton 
catched  the  brighteft  fire  of  their  imagination  from  thefe  two  plays; 
which  fhines  fantaftically  indeed  in  The  Goblinsy  but  much  more 
nobly  and  ferenely  in  The  Majk  at  Ludlomo-Cafile.  Warburton, 

No  one  has  been  hitherto  lucky  enough  to  difcover  the  romance  on 
which  Shakfpeare  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  founded  this  play,  the  beau- 
ties of  which  could  not  fecure  it  from  the  criticifm  of  Ben  Jonfon, 
whofe  malignity  appeai-s  to  have  been  more  than  equal  to  his  wit.  In 
the  induftion  to  Bartholomeiv  Fair,  he  fays  :  If  there  be  never  a 
*<  Jewant  m^njier  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  nor  a  nelt  of  antiques? 

He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  thofe  that  beget 
<f  Tfl/fj,  Tempejlsf  and  fuch  like  drolleries."  Steevens. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins  of  Chichefter,  that  Shak- 
fpeare's  Tempest,  for  which  no  origin  is  yet  afligned,  was  formed 
on  a  romance  called  Aurelio  and  Isabella,  printed  in  Italian, 
Spanifh,  French,  and  Englifh,  in  1588.  But  though  this  information 
has  not  proved  true  on  examination,  an  ufeful  conclufion  may  be  drawn 
•  from  itj  that  Shakfpeare's  ftory  is  fomewhere  to  be  found  in  an  Italian 
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Maft.  Good  :  Speak  to  the  mariners :  fall  to't  yarely^, 
or  we  run  ourfelves  aground  :  beftir,  beftir.  {Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 
Boat/,   Heigh,    my  hearts  ;    cheerly,   cheerly,  my 
hearts  j  yare,  yare  :  lake  in  the  topfail  j  Tend  to  the 

maftef*s 

novel,  at  leaft  that  the  ftory  preceded  Shakfpeare.  Mr.  Collins  had 
fearched  this  fubject  with  no  lefs  fidelity  than  judgement  and  induftry  ; 
but  his  memory  failing  in  his  laft  calamitoxis  indifpofition,  he  probably 
gave  me  the  name  of  one  novel  for  another.  I  remember  he  added  a 
circumftance,  which  may  lead  to  a  difcovery,— that  the  principal  cha- 
radterof  the  romance,  anfwering  to  Shakfpeare's  Profpero,  was  a  che- 
mical necromancer,  who  had  bound  a  fpirit  like  Ariel  to  obey  his  call, 
and  perform  his  fervices,  It  was  a  common  pretence  of  dealers  in  the 
occult  fciences  to  have  a  demon  at  command.  At  leaft  Aurelio,  or 
Orelio,  was  probably  one  of  the  names  of  this  romance,  the  produdion 
and  multiplicity  of  gold  being  the  grand  objea  of  alchemy.  Taken  at 
large,  the  magical  part  of  the  Ti-MJ-t-s-r  is  fonnded  on  that  fort  of 
■phiiofophy  which  was  pradlifed  by  John  Dee  and  hie  alfociates,  and 
has  been  called  the  Roficrucian.  The  name  Ariel  came  from  the 
Talmudiftick  myfteries  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infedled  this 
Science.    T.  War  ton. 

Mr.  Theobald  tells  us,  that  the  Tempejl  muft  have  been  written 
after  1609,  becaufe  the  Bermuda  iflands,  which  are  mentioned  in  it, 
were  unknown  to  the  Englifh  until  that  year  j  but  this  is  a  miftake. 
He  might  have  feen  in  Hackluyt,  1600,  folio,  a  defcription  of  Ber- 
muda, by  Henry  May,  who  was  fhipwrecked  there  in  1593. 

It  was  however  one  of  our  author's  laft  works.  In  1598  he  played 
a  part  in  the  original  Every  Man  in  bis  Humoztr.  Two  of  the  cha- 
rafters  are  Profpero  and  Stephana^  Here  Ben  Jonfon  taught  him  tlie 
pronunciation  of  the  latter  word,  which  is  always  ri^bt  in  the  Tempeji  : 

Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ?" 
And  always  norong  in  his  earlier  play,  the  Merchant  of  Venice  f  which 
had  been  on  the  ftage  at  leaft  two  or  three  years  before  its  publication 
in  1600  : 

My  friend  Stephana,  fignify,  I  pray  you,"  &c. 
—  So  little  did  a  late  editor  know  of  his  author,  when  he  idly  fup- 
pofed  his  fchool  literature  might  perhaps  have  been  loft  by  the  di£i~ 
Ration  of  youths  or  the  bufy  fcenes  of  publick  life  !  Farmer. 

This  play  muft  have  been  written  after  1609,    when  Bermudas 

was 


-  In  this  naval  dialogue,  perhaps  the  firft  example  of  failor's  lan- 
guage exhibited  on  the  ftage,  there  are,  as  I  have  been  told  by  a  fkil- 
ful  navigator,  fome inaccuracies  and  contradidtory  orders.  Johnson. 

3  — fall  to't  yarely,]  i,  e.  readily,  nimbly.  Our  author  is  frequesflt 
in  his  uie  of  this  virord,  StjlSvkns, 


TEMPEST.  5f 
fnafter's  whiftle  : — Blow,  till  thou  burft  thy  wind,  if 
room  enough  ! 

Enter    Alonso,     Sebastian,  Anthonio, 
Ferdinand,  Gonzalo,  and  others. 

Alon.  Good boatfwain,  have  care.  Where's  the  matter? 
Play  the  men  5. 

Boat/.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  mailer,  boatfwain  ? 

Boat/.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour ; 
Keep  your  cabins  :  you  do  affift  the  ftorm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boat/.  When  the  fea  is.  Hence !  What  care  thefe 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin  :  filence  :  trouble 
us  not. 

Gon.  Good  ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  haft  aboard. 

Boat/.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myfelf.  You  are  a 
counfellor ;  if  you  can  command  thefe  elements  to  filence, 
and  work  the  peace  of  the  prefent^,,  we  will  not  hand  a 
rope  more  ;  ufe  your  authority.  If  you  cannot,  give 
thanks  you  have  liv'd  fo  long,  and  make  yourfelf  ready  in 
your  cabin  for  the  mifchance  of  the  hour,  if  it  fo  hap.-^ 
Cheerly,  good  hearts.. — Out  of  our  way,  I  fay.  \_Exit» 

Gon.  7  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  :  methinks, 

he 

was  difcovered^  and  before  1614,  when  Jonfon  fneers  it  in  his 
Barthdomeiv  Fair.  In  the  latter  plays  of  Shakfpeare,  he  has  lefs  of 
pun  and  quibble  than  in  his  early  ones.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  he 
expiefsly  declares  againft  them.  This  perhaps  might  be  one  criterion 
to  difcover  the  dates  of  his  plays.  Blackstone. 

See  a  note  on  I'be  cloud-capt  Toioers,  &c.  a6t  iv.    Ste evens. 

See  alfo  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  ^balfpeare' &  Plays, 
ante.    Ma  lone. 


4  -—room  enough. '\  We  might  read  bloio  till  thou  burfi  thee,  ivindl 

if  room  enough.  And  yet,  defiring  the  ivinds  to  blow  till  they  burft  their 
winds,  is  not  unlike  many  other  conceits  of  Shakfpeare.  Stkevens. 

5  Play  the  men. J  i.  e.  aft  with  f^irit,  behave  like  men.  AvefSf 
fj-t,  4)4X01.  Steevens. 

^  — of  the  prefent,']  It  may  mean  of  the  prefent  z«/?<?«^.  Steevens. 
7  Qon,']  It  may  be  obferved  of  Gonzalo,  that,  being  the  only  godd 
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he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  complexion  U 
perfeft  gallows.  Stand  faft,  good  fate,  to  his  hanging ; 
make  the  rope  of  his  deftiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth 
little  advantage :  If  he  be  not  born  to  be  hang'd,  our 
cafe  is  miferable.  [Exeunt* 

Re-snfer  Boatfwain. 

Boat/.  Down  with  the  topmaft ;  yare,  lower,  lower  ; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-courfe  ^.  [A  cry  ^nthin.l  A 
plague  upon  this  howling  !  they  are  louder  than  the  wea- 
ther, or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Anthonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again  ?  What  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?   Have  you  a  mind  to  fmk  ? 

Seh.  A  pox  o'  your  throat  I  you  bawling,  blafphemous, 
incharitable  dog ! 

Boat/,  Work  you,  then. 

Jnt.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whorefon,  infolent  noife- 
maker,  we  are  lefs  afraid  to  be  drown'd  than  thou  art. 

Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning  ;  though  the  fliip 
were  no  ftronger  than  a  nut-lhell,  and  as  leaky  as  an 
unftanch'd  wench  ^. 

Boat/.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold  '  ;  fet  her  two  courfes  *  ; 
off  to  fea  again,  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners  nx^et. 

Mar.  All  loft  !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !   all  loft  \ 

[Exeunt, 

man  that  appears  with  the  king,  he  is  the  only  man  that  preferves 
his  cheerfulnefs  in  the  wreck,  and  his  hope  on  the  ifland.  Johnson. 

8  bring  her  to  try  with  main-courfe,]  Probably  from  Hackluyt's 
T^oyages,  1598  :  And  when  the  barke  had  way,  we  cut  the  haufer, 
and  fo  gate  the  fea  to  our  friend,  and  tried  out  all  that  day  ivith  our 
maine  courje.'''*    Ma  lone. 

9  — —  an  unftanch'd  ivencb.']  Unjlanclfd,  I  believe,  means  inconti- 
nent. Steevens, 

I  Lay  her  a-hold^  a-hold \]  To  lay  a  fAp  a-hold^  is  to  bring  her  to 
lie  as  near  the  wind  as  fhe  can,  tn  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land, 
and  get  her  out  to  fea.  Steeveko. 

*  — —  fet  her  tn/o  courfesj]  The  courfes  are  the  main-fail  and  fore- 
fail.  Johnson. 

(  Boat/. 
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Boat/,  What  muft  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers  1  let  us  afliA> 
them. 

For  our  cafe  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Jnt.  We  are  merely  ^  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards.— 

This  wide-choppM  rafcal ; — Would  thou  might'ft  lie 

drowning. 
The  wafhing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hang'd  yet ; 
Though  every  drop  ot  water  fwear  againft  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'il  to  glut  him 

[J  confufed  noife  within.']  Mercy  on  us  ! — We  fplit  ! 
we  fplit ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children! — Fare- 
well, brother  ! — We  fplit,  we  fplit,  we  fplit  ^. 
Ant.  Let's  all  fmk  with  the  king.  \_Exif. 
Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 
Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thoufand  furlongs  of  fea  for 
an  acre  of  barren  ground  ;  long  heath  ^,  brown  furze,  any 
thing  :  The  wills  above  be  done,  but  I  would  fain  die 
a  dry  death  ! 

SCENE  II. 

The  inchanted  ijland  :  before  the  cell  of  Profpero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mir  a.  If  by  your  art,  my  deareft  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,    allav  them  : 
The  fky,  it  feems,  would  pour  down  llinking  pitch, 

3  —  merely      -]  in  this  place  fignifies  abJolutely»    St e evens* 

4  glut  i.  e.  to  ^«^/af  or  fwallow  him.  Malone. 

5  Mercy  on  us  !  nve  fplit,  ive  fplit  !  Farewell,  my  ivife  and  chil- 
dren, Sec]  Thefe  lines  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obrervsd)  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  as  fpoken  not  by  any  determinate  charaftero  of  the  prefent  play, 
but  by  various  failors  on  board  the  veffel.  Malone. 

6  long  heath,']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  ling,  heath,  hroomf 
furze.— Perhaps  rightly,  though  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology. 
I  find  in  Harrifon's  Defcription  of  Britain,  prefixed  to  our  author's  good 
friend  Holinfhed,  p.  91  :  JBromct  hethf  Jir%e,  brakes,  whinnes, 
//«^,"  &c.  Farmer. 

B  4  But 
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But  that  the  fea  7,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dafhes  the  fire  out.    O,  I  have  luffer'd 
With  thofe  that  I  faw  fufFer  !  a  brave  veffel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  fome  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dafh'd  all  to  pieces.    O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Againlt  my  very  heart  !  Poor  fouls  !  they  perifh'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  funk  the  fea  within  the  earth,  or  ere  ^ 
It  fliould  the  good  fhip  fo  have  fv/allow'd,  and 
The  freighting  fouls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  colleaed  j 
No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 
!  Mir  a.  O,  woe  the  day  ! 
•   Pro.  No  harm  9. 

I  have  done  notliing  but  in  care  of  thee, 

^Of  thee,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daughter  !)  who 

Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 

Of  whence  I  am  ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better ' 

Than  Profpero,  mafter  of  a  full  poor  cell 

And  thy  no  greater  father. 

,    Mir  a.  More  to  know 

Bid  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts  ^. 

7  But  that  the  fea^  Scc.l  So,  in  King  Lear  : 
•    **  The  fea  in  fuch  a  ftorm  as  his  bare  head 

In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up. 
And  quench'd  the  ftelled  fires."  Malone. 
^ .Or  erCy  \s  before.  Steevens. 

9  "Pro.  No  harrn.'\  I  know  not  whether  Shakfpeare  did  not  make 
Miranda  fpeak  thus  :  0,  ivoe  the  day  !  no  harni  f 
To  which  Profpero  properly  anfwers  : 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee. 
Miranda,  when  flie  fpeaks  the  words,  0,  woe  the  day!  fuppofes,  not 
that  the  crew  had  efcaped,  but  that  her  father  thought  differently  from 
her,  and  counted  their  deftrudlion  no  harm,  Johnson. 

 more  better-—']  Tills  ungrammatical  exprelTion  is  very  frequent 

^among  our  oldeft  writers.  Steeveks. 

^   full  poor  ce//,]  i.  e.  a  cell  in  a  great  degree  of  poverty.  So, 

in  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  *' I  am  full  forry.''''  Steevens. 

3  Did  never  meddle  ivith  my  thoughts.']  To  meddle,  in  this  inftance, 
feems  to  fignify  to  mingle.  Hence  the  fubftantive  medley.  Steevens. 

See  Howell's  Dict.  x66o,  inv,  to  meddle     (ctnc/ler  dQ»'''  Mai.osz» 

Pro. 
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Pro-  'Tis  time 
I  mould  inform  thee  further.    Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magiclc  garment  from  me. — So  ; 

[Lays  donfjn  his  mantle. 
Lie  there  my  art*. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes  ;  have  comtbrt. 
The  direful  fpeftacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compaflion  "  in  thee, 
I  have  with  fuch  provifion  in  mine  art 
So  fafely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  foul^ — 
No,  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vefTel 

Which  thou  heard 'ft  ti/,  which  thou  faw'ft  fmk.  Sit  down  ; 
For  thou  muft  now  know  further. 

Mir  a.  You  have  often 
Begun  to  tell  me  What  I  am  ;  but  ftopp'd. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootlefs  inquifition  ; 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet  ^ — ■ 

Pro,  The  hour's  now  come  ; 
The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear  ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive-    Canft  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canft  ;  for  then  thou  waft  not 
Out  three  years  old  7. 

Mira,  Certainly,  fir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  houfe,  or  perfon  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mir  a,  'Tis  far  off; 

4  Lie  there  my  art."]  Sir  W.  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  lord  high  trea- 
furer,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  he  put  off  his  gowa 
at  night,  ufed  to  fay.  Lie  tkerej  lord  treajurer.  Fuller's  Holy  StatCy 
p.  257.  Steevens. 

5  I  '  .  virtue  of  compajjion—']  Virtue,  the  moft  efficacious  part, 
the  energetick  quality;  in  a  like  fenfe  we  fay,  The  virtue  of  a  plant  is 
in  the  extiaSi.  Johnson. 

(>^no  foul-^'\  Such  interruptions  as  the  prefent  are  not  uncom- 
mon to  Shakfpeare.  He  fometimes  begins  a  fentence,  and  before  he  con- 
cludes it,  entirely  changes  the  conftruftion,  becaufe  another,  more  for- 
cible, occurs.  As  this  change  frequently  happens  in  converfation,  it  may 
■fee  futrered  to  pafs  uncenfured  in  the  language  of  the  ftage.  Steevens, 

7  Out  three  years  old.']  i.e.  quite  three  years  old,  three  years  old 
fuU-out,  complete,  Steevens. 

And 
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And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  aflurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 
.   Pro.  Thou  hadft,  and  more,  Miranda:  But  how  Is  It, 
That  this  iives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  feeft  thou  elfe 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abyfm  of  time  ^  ? 
If  thou  remember'ft  aught,  ere  thou  cam'ft  here. 
How  thou  cam'ft  here,  thou  may'ft. 
Mira.    But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  years  fince,  Miranda,  twelve  years  fincf> 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  faid-— thou  waft  my  daughter  !  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princefs  ; — no  worfe  iftued  ^. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens  ! 
What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blefTed  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 
By  foul  play,  as  thou  fay'ft,  were  we  heav'd  thence 
But  blcfledly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  teen  *  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance  !  Pleafe  you,  further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  called  Anthonio,-^ 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  ihould 
Be  fo  perfidious  !— he  whom,  next  thyfelf. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  ftate  ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  figniories  it  was  the  firft. 
And  Profpero  the  prime  duke ;  being  fo  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel ;  thofe  being  all  my  ftudy, 

8   abyfai  o/f/we  f  ]  i.  e.  abyfs.  Malone. 

9  A  princefs  J — no  worfe  iflued.]  The  old  copy  reads— prin- 
cefs— .  The  emendation  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens.  JJfued  i« 
(as  he  obferves)  defcended.  Malone. 

I,— ./mz— 1  is  forrow,  grief,  trouble.  Steevuns* 

Tht 
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The  government  I  caft  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  ftate  grew  ftranger,  bein?  tranfported. 
And  rapt  in  fecret  ftudies.    Thy  falfe  uncle — 
Doll  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  moft  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfedled  how  to  grant  fuits. 
How  to  deny  them  ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom* 
To  trafli  for  over-topping  ' ;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine  ;  I  fay,  or  chang'd  them. 
Or  elfe  new  form'd  them  :  having  both  the  key  * 
Of  officer  and  office,  fet  all  hearts  i'  the  flate 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  fuck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — Thou  attend'ft  not* 

Mira.  Ogood  Sir,  I  do. 

Pro,  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 
I  thus  negledling  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  clofenefs,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  fo  retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  falfe  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  truft. 
Like  a  good  parent  5,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falfehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trull  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  fans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

2  M  whom  to  advance,  and  whom]  The  old  copy  has  ivbo  in  both 
places.    Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

3  To  trap  for  over-topping  i'\  To  trajh,  as  Dr.  Warburton  obferves, 
is  to  cutaway  the  fuperfluities.  This  word  I  have  met  with  in  books 
containing  diredtions  for  gardeners,  publiflied  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Warton's  note,  however,  on  •■—^^trajh  for  his  quick  hunting,'* 
in  the  fecond  adt  of  Othello,  leaves  my  interpretation  of  this  pafiage 
exceedingly  difputable.  Steevens. 

^ —-both  the  h.ey'\  Key  in  this  place  feems  to  fignify~^he  key  of  a 
mufical  inftrument,  by  which  he  fet  hearts  to  tune.  Johnson. 

This  doubtlefs  is  meant  of  a  key  for  tuning  the  harpfichord,  fpinnet, 
or  virginal  5  we  call  it  now  a  tuning  hammer.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

5  Like  a  good  parent, Alluding  to  the  obfervation,  that  a  father  above 
the  common  rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  fon  below  it.  Heroum  fJii 
tioxa,  Johnson, 

But 
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But  what  my  power  might  elfe  exa£l, — like  one. 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 

Made  fuch"  a  imner  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  own  lie  ^,  he  did  believe 

He  was,  indeed,  the  duke  ;  out  of  the  fubftitution. 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 

With  all  prerogative : — Hence  his  ambition  growing,— 

Doft  thou  hear  ? 

Mir  a.  Your  tale,  fir,  would  cure  deafnefs. 

Pro,  To  have  no  fcreen  bfetween  this  part  he  play'd 
And  him  he  play*d  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Abfolute  Milan  :  Me,  poor  man  ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough  ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable :  confederates,' 
So  dry  he  was  for  fway      with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage  ; 
Subjefl  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan!) 
To  raoft  igaoble  ftooping. 

Mira.  (J  the  heavens  ! 

Pro,  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then  tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira,  I  fliould  fm 
To  think  but  nobly  ^  of  my  grandmother  : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  fons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 
This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  fuit  ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  of  the  premifes, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,— 

6   likeone^ 

fVho  havingy  unto  truths  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  fuch  a  fnner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  onvn  He.']  There  is  perhaps  no  correlative,  to  which 
the  word  it  can  with  grammatical  propriety  belong.  Lie,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  the  correlative  to  which  the  poet  meant  to  refer,  however 
ungrammatically.  Steevens. 

The  o'd  copy  has — truth. CorreiSled  by  Dr.Warburton.MALONE. 

7  So  dry  he  ivasfor  Jivay,  ]  i.e.  So  thirfy.    The  exprefiion,  I 

am  told,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  midland  counties.  Steevens. 

^  To  tbi  ik  but  nobly]  But  in  this  place  fignifies  otberivije 
than,  Steevens. 

Should 
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Should  prefently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom  ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother:  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levy'd,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpofe,  did  Anthonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i'the  dead  of  darknefs. 
The  minifters  for  the  purpofe  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  felf. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 
I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then  ^, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again  ;  it  is  a  hint*. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further. 
And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  prefent  bufinefs 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  llory 
Were  moft  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 
That  hour  deftroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 
My  tale  provokes  that  queftion.    Dear,  they  durfi:  not  j 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  fet 
A  mark  fo  bloody  on  the  bufmefs ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  feme  leagues  to  fea  ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcafs  of  a  boat     not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  fail,  nor  maft ;  the  very  rats 
InftindUvely  had  quit  it  ^  :  there  they  hoift  us. 
To  cry  to  the  fea  that  roar'd  to  us  ;  to  figh 
To  the  winds,  whofe  pity,  fighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

9  —  cried  ont]  Perhaps  we  fiiould  read— cried  o«V.  Steevens. 
^  — -  a  h'tnty]  Hint  is  fuggeji'ton.    So,  in  the  beginning  fpeech  of  the 
fecond-adt:  onx  hint  of  woe 

Is  common — .  Steevens. 
i  — o^izboat,]  The  old  copy  reads — of  z  butt.  Henj.ey. 
It  was  correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.   Ma  lone. 

3  —  had  quit  it ;]    Old  co^y-^bave  quit  it.    Correilcd  by  Mr. 

Rowe.     M  ALONE, 

Pr». 
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Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 
Thou  waft,  that  did  preferve  me !  Thou  didft  fmile; 
Infufed  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  fea  ^  with  drops  full  fait  ; 
Under  my  burden  groanM  ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  ftomach  5,  to  bear  up 
Againft  what  Ihould  enfue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  afhcre  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  fome  frefli  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  who  being  then  appointed  ® 
Mafter  of  this  defign,  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  ftuffs,  and  necefTaries, 
Which  fince  have  fteaded  much  :  fo,  of  his  gentlenefs^ 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnifli'd  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my»dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 
But  ever  fee  that  man  ! 

Pro.  Now,  I  arife^:— 

Sit 

4-— deck'd  the  fea-—']  To  deck  the  fea,  Ifexplainei,  to  honour,  adorn, 
or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculous,  but  the  original  import  of  the  verb 
ileck  is,  to  co'uer  j  fo  in  fome  parts  they  yet  fay  deck  the  table.  This 
lenfe  may  be  borne  ;  but  perhaps  the  poet  wrote  JIeck''d,  which  I  think 
is  ftill  ufed,  in  ruftick  language,  of  drops  falling  upon  water.  Johnson. 

The  following  paflage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  may  countenance  the 
Terb  deck  in  its  common  acceptation  : 

*<  do  not  pleafe  fharp  fate 

*'  To  grace  it  with  your  forrows." 
What  is  this  h\it  decking \t  with,  tears  ?  STEEVE^•s. 

To  deck,  I  am  told,  lignifies  in  the  North,  to  fprinkle.  See  Ray's 
DicT.  cf  North  Country  'words,  in  verb,  to  deg,  and  to  deck  ;  and  his 
DicT.  of  South  Country  •words,  in  -verb.  dag.  The  latter  fignifies 
dew  upon  the  grafs      hence  daggle-ta'iled.    Ma  lone. 

5  An  undergoing  ftomach,]  Stomach  is  pride,  Jiubborn  refolution.  So 
Horace,     ——grave m  Pell daey?6»2tfCi^)«OT."  Steevens. 

^  who  being  then  appointed  &c.]  Such  is  the  old  reading.  We 

might  better  read,  ht  being  See.  Steevens. 

7  Pro.  Nonv  I  arife  :']  Why  does  Profpero  arifef  Or,  if  he  does  it 
to  eaie  himfelf  by  change  of  pofture,  why  need  he  interrupt  his  narra- 
tive to  tell  his  daughter  of  it  ?  Perhaps  thefe  words  belong  to  Miranda, 
and  we  fhould  read  ; 

Mir. 
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Srt  ftill,  and  hear  the  laft  of  our  lea-forrow. 
Here  in  this  ifland  we  arriv'd;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  fchool  mafter,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  ^  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  fo  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't  1  And  now,  I  pray  you, 
hr, 

(For  ftill  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reafon 
For  raifmg  this  fea-ftorm  ? 

Pro .  Know  thus  far  forth. — 
By  accident  moft  ftrange,  bountiful  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady  ^,  hath  mine  enemies 
Erought  to  this  fhore  :  and  by  my  prefcience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  molt  aufpicious  ftar  ;  whofe  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit  S  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  ceafe  more  queftions  ; 

Mir.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  fee  chat  man  !— Now,  I  arife. 
Pro.  Sit  Itill,  and  hear  the  laft  of  our  fea  forrow. 

Profperoin  page  9  had  direfted  his  daughter  to^f  ^/sw/z,  and  learn 
the  whole  of  this  hiftoryj  having  previoufly  by  fome  magical  charm 
difpofed  her  to  fall  afleep.  He  is  watching  the  progrefs  of  this  charm  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  tells  her  a  long  ftory,  often  alking  her  whether  her 
attention  be  ftill  awake.  The  ftory  being  ended  (as  Miranda  fuppofes) 
with  their  coming  on  fhore,  and  partaking  of  the  conveniences  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  loyal  humanity  of  Gonzalo,  fhe  therefore  firlt 
expreflcs  a  willi  to  fee  the  good  old  man,  and  then  obfcrves  that  fne  may 
fio-zv  arife,  as  the  ftory  is  done.  Profpero,  furprifcd  that  his  charm  does 
not  yet  work,  bids  her  Jit  Jiill ;  and  then  enters  on  frefh  matter  to 
amufe  the  time,  telling  her  (what  fhe  knew  before)  that  he  had  been  her 
tutor,  &c.  But  foon  perceiving  her  drowfmefs  coming  on  ;  he  breaks 
off  abruptly,  ajid  leaves  her  Jiill  fittingto  her  llumbers.  Blackstone. 

s  Than  other  princes— >-] The  firft  folio  reads — princejfe,  Henley. 

Corre£led  by  Mr.  Rovve.  Malone. 

5  N01V  my  dear  lady,  is,  noiv  my  aufpicious  mijlrefs,   Ste EVENS, 
I  —  /  Jind  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 

A  mojl  aufpicious  Jlar ;  ivhofe  influence 

If  now  I  court  nst,  but  omit,  &c,]  So,  in  jfulius  Cafar  : 

*'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man, 

*'  Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  j 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

**  Is  bound  in  fhallows  and  in  miferies.      Ma  lone. 
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Thou  art  inclin'd  to  lleep  ;  'tis  a  good  dullnefs 
And  give  it  way  ; — I  know  thou  canft  not  choofe. — 

[Miranda  JleepSm 
Come  away,  fervant,  come  :  I  am  ready  now  ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel,  come. 

Enter  Arip. l. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  mailer  !  grave  fir,  hail  !  I  come 
To  anfwer  thy  bell  pleafure  ;  be't  to  fly. 
To  fwim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds ;  to  thy  ftrong  bidding,  tafk 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality  5. 

Pro.  Haft  thou,  fpirit. 
Perform' d  to  point    the  tempeft  that  I  bad  thee  ? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  fliip  ;  now  on  the  beak  ^ , 
Now  in  the  waftc  ^,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  burn  in  many  places  "  ;  on  the  top-maft. 
The  yards  and  boitfprit,  would  I  flame  diftindtly. 
Then  meet,  and  join:  Jove's  lightnings  ^,  the  precurfors 

*  "'tis  a  good  dulnefs.'\  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  obferves,  that  this 

fleepinefs,  which  Profpero  by  his  art  had  brought  upon  Miranda,  and 
of  which  he  knew  not  how  foon  the  efte£l  would  begin,  makes  him 
queftion  her  fo  often  whether  fhe  is  attentive  to  his  ftory.  Johnson. 

3  —  quality.']  1.  e.  all  of  his fcllotvpip  ;  *'  the  crew  of  meaner  fpi- 
rits."  See  Hamlet, A.  II.  Sea.  "  Will  they  purfuethe  &c.  Mal, 

4  Performed  to  point — ]  i.e.  to  the  minuteft  article.  Steevens. 

5  ^beak,'\  The  beak  was  a  ftrong  pointed  body  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  gallies  j  it  is  ufed  here  for  the  forecaftle,  or  the  bolt-fprit.JoHNS, 

^— -w^2y?e,]  The  part  between  the  quarter-deck  andtheforecaftle.  John. 

7   Sometimes  Pd  divide, 

And  burn  in  many  places  j  &c.  ]  Perhaps  our  author,  when  he  wrote 
thefe  lines,  rennembered  the  following  paflage  in  Hackluyt's  Vcyages, 
1 598  :  *'  I  do  remember  that  in  the  great  and  boyfterous  ftorme  of  this 
foule  weather,  in  the  night  there  came  upon  the  toppe  of  our  maine 
yarde  and  maine  mafte  acertaine  little  light,  much  like  unto  the  light 

of  a  little  candle,  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  Cuerpo  Santo.  This 

light  continued  aboord  our  fliip  about  three  houres,  Jiy'irtg  from  mafte  to 
mofte,  and  from  top  to  top  ,  and  Jometimes  it  ivould  be  in  two  or  three 
places  at  once.''^  Malone. 

^  Jo-ve's  lightnings, — ]  The  old  copy  tcad^^lightni/ig,  Corredled 
by  Mr.  Theobald,  Malone, 
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O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps  ^,  more  momentary 
And  fight-out-running  were  not :  The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  fulphurous  roaring,  the  moft  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  befiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  lhake. 

Pro.  My  brave  fpirit ! 
Who  was  fo  firm,  fo  conftant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infeft  his  rcafon  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  foul 
But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad*,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  defperation :  All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vefTel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me  :  the  king's  fon,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-ftaring,  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  firft  man  that  leap'd ;  cried.  Hell  is  empty ^ 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  fpirit ! 
But  was  not  this  nigh  Ihore  ? 

Art.  Clofe  by,  my  mailer. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  fafe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perifh'd ; 
On  their  fuftaining  garments  ^  not  a  blemifli. 
But  frefher  than  before :  and  as  thou  bad'll  me. 
In  troops  I  have  difpers'd  them  'bout  the  ifle  : 
The  king's  fon  have  I  landed  by  himfelf ; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  fighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  ifle,  and  fitting. 
His  arms  in  this  fad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  Ihip, 
The  mariners,  fay,  how  haft  thou  difpos'd. 
And  all  the  reft  o'  the  fleet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

5  ■  frecurjors 

0'  the  dreadful  thu/jder-c/afs,]  So,  In  K.  Lear: 
<'  'Vant  couriers  of  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts."  Steeveks. 
I  Butfeltaft'uerofthernad,'\  Not  a  foul  but  felt  fuch  a  fever  as 
madmen  feel,  when  the  frantick  fit  is  upon  them.  Steevens. 

2 —fuftaining  ^<2m'^«?i — ]  i.  e.  their  garments  that  bore  them  up, 
and  fupported  them.    So,  K.  Lear,  Adl  IV.  fc.  iv, 
"  In  OMX fujiainlng  corn."  Steeveks, 

Vol.  I.  C  U 
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Is  the  king's  (hip ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

Thou  cali'dll  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  ftill-vex'd  Bermoothes  ^,  there  fhe's  hid  : 

The  mariners  all  under  hatches  ftow'd ; 

Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  fuffer'd  labour, 

I  have  left  afleep  :  and  for  the  reft  o'  the  fleet. 

Which  I  difpers'd,  they  all  have  met  again  ; 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  fk)te 

Bound  fadly  home  for  Naples  ; 

Suppofmg  that  they  faw  the  king's  fhip  wreck'd. 

And  his  great  perfon  perifli. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 
Exadly  is  perform'd;  but  there's  more  work: 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day^  ? 

Art.  Paft  the  mid  feafon. 

Pro.  At  leaft  two  glaffes :  The  time 'twixt  fix  and  now 
Muft  by  us  both  be  fpent  moft  precioufly. 

Jri.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  Since  thou  doft  give  me  pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  haft  promis'd, 

3  From  the  fiiU-nexd  Bermoothes,^  Thus  the  inlands  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Bermudas  were  frequently,  though  not  always,  called 
in  OUT  author's  time.— Hackluyt,  in  his  Voyages,  1598,  calls  "the 
fea  about  the  Bermudas  a  hellifh  place,  for  thunder,  lightning,  and 
f^-ormes."  So  alfo  the  Continuator  of  Stowe's  Annals,  1615,  defciibing 
the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  at  thefe  iflands  in  1609:  Sir  George 
Somers  fitting  at  the  fterne,  feeing  the  fliip  defperate  of  relief,  looking 
every  minute  when  it  would  finke,  he  efpied  land,  which  according  to 
his  and  Captain  Newport's  opinion,  they  judged  fliould  be  that  dreadful 
coart  of  the  Bermodes,  which  iflands  were  of  all  nations  faid  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  inchanted,  and  inhabited  ivith  ivitcbes  and  devil/s ;  which 
grew  by  reafon  of  accuftomed  monftrous  thunder,  ftorme,  and  tempeft, 
neere  unto  thofe  iflands,  alfo  for  that  the  whole  coafl  is  fo  wonderous 
dangerous  of  rockes,  that  few  can  approach  them  but  with  unfpcakabLe 
hazard  of  ihipwi-eck."  Malone. 

A—- the  Mediterranean  Jlote,']  Flote  h  wave.  Flot.  Fr.  Steevens. 

5  What  is  the  time  0'  the  day  fj  This  pafTage  needs  not  to  be  dillorb- 
ed,  it  being  common  to  afk  a  queftion,  which  the  next  moment  en- 
ables us  to  anfwer;  he  that  thinks  it  faulty  may  eafily  adjuft  it  thus  ; 

Pro.  What  is  the  time  o""  the  day  ?  Paji  themid  feafon? 

Ari.  At  leafi  tnvo glajfes. 

Pro.  The  time'' tnvixt  fix  and  noiv    •  ••.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Upton  propofes  to  regulate  this  paflagc  differently  : 
Ari.  Paft  the  mid  feafon,  at  leaft  tivo  glafj'es. 
Pro.  The  time  Sec,  Malone. 

Whieh 
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Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 
What  is't  thou  can'ft  demand? 

Jri.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Art.  I  pray  thee. 
Remember,  1  have  done  thee  worthy  fervice  ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  miftakings,  ferv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings :  thou  didft  promife 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Doll  thou  forget  ^ 

<5  Doji  thou  forget]  That  the  charailer  and  conduft  of  Profpero  luay 
be  underftood,  fomething  muft  be  known  of  the  fyftem  of  enchantment, 
which  fupplied  all  the  marvellous  found  in  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages.  This  fyftem  feems  to  be  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the  fallea 
fpirits,  having  different  degrees  of  guilt,  had  different  habitations  allot- 
ed  them  at  their  expulfion,  fome  being  confined  in  hell,  fome  (as 
Hooker,  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  our  poet's  age,  exprefles  it,)  difperjed 
in  airy  fome  on  earthy  fome  in  ivater^  others  in  cavesy  dens,  or  minerals 
under  the  earth.  Of  thefe,  fome  were  more  malignant  and  mifchievous 
than  others.  The  earthy  fpirits  feem  to  have  been  thought  the  molt 
depraved,  and  the  aerial  the  leaft  vitiated.  Thus  Profpero  obfervsi  of 
iVriel: 

■ '  Thou  ivaji  a  fprit  too  delicate 
To  a£i  her  earthy  and  abhor r''d  commands. 
Over  thefe  fpirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rites  performed 
or  charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The  Black  Art,  or  Knoivledge 
cf  Enchantment.  The  enchanter  being  (as  king  James  obferves  in  his 
Demonology  J  one  loho  com.mands  the  denjil,  ^whereas  the  'witch  ferves 
him.  Thofe  who  thought  beft  of  this  art,  the  exiftence  of  which  was, 
1  am  afraid,  believed  very  ferioufly,  held,  that  certain  founds  and  cha- 
radlers  had  a  phyfical  power  over  fpirits,  and  compelled  their  agency  ; 
others,  who  condemned  the  pradtice,  which  in  reality  was  furely  never 
praftifed,  were  of  opinion,  with  more  reafon,  that  the  power  of  charms 
arofe  only  from  compadi',  and  was  no  more  than  the  fpirits  voluntarily 
allowed  them  for  the  fedudlion  of  man.  The  art  was  held  by  all, 
though  not  equally  criminal,  yet  unlawful,  and  therefore  Cafaubon, 
fpeaklng  of  one  who  had  commerce  with  fpirits,  blames  him,  though 
he  imagines  him  one  of  the  heft  kind  ivho  dealt  "with  them  by  ivay  of 
command.  Thus  Profpero  repents  of  his  art  in  the  laft  fcene.  The 
fpirits  were  always  confidered  as  in  fome  meafure  enflaved  to  the  en- 
chanter, at  leaft  for  a  time,  and  as  ferving  with  unwillingnefs  ;  there- 
fore Ariel  fo  often  begs  for  liberty  ;  and  Caliban  obferves,  that  the 
fpirits  ferve  Profpero  with  no  good  will,  but  bats  him  rootedly. — Of  thefe 
trifles  enough.  Johnson, 

C  2  From 
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From  what  a  torment  I  di^  free  ihee  ? 
JrL  No. 

Pro.  Thou  doft  ;  and  think'ft  it  much,  ta  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  fait  deep  ; 

To  run  upon  the, (harp  wind  of  the  north  ; 
To  do  me  bufmefs  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft. 
^rL  I  do  not,  fir. 

Pro.  Thou  lieft,  malignant  thing!  haft  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age,  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hall  thou  forgot  her  ? 

JrL  No,  fir. 

Pro.  Thou  haft :  Where  was  flie  born  ?  fpeak  ;  tell  mc« 

Jri.  Sir,  in  Argier 7. 

Pro.  Oh,  was  ftie  fo  ?  I  muft. 
Once  in  a  month,  recount  v/hat  thou  haft  been. 
Which  thou  forget'ft.    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mifchiefs  manifold,  and  forceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'ft,  was  banifli'd  ;  for  one  thing  Ihe  did. 
They  v/ould  not  take  her  life  :  Is  not  this  true 

j4r/.  Ay,  fir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with  child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  failors :  Thou,  my  Have, 
As  thou  report*ft  thyfelf,  waft  then  her  fervant : 
And,  for  thou  waft  a  fpirit  too  delicate 
To  a6l  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refufing  her  grand  hefts,  fhe  did  confine  thee. 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  minifters. 
And  in  her  moft  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprifon'd,  thou  didft  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years  ;  within  which  fpace  ftie  died. 
And  left  thee  there  ;  where  thou  didft  vent  thy  groans. 
As  faft  as  mill-wheels  ftrike  :'  Then  was  this  ifland, 
(Save  for  the  fon  that  ftie  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  lhape. 

7  —  j«  Argicr.]  Argkr  Is  the  ancient  Englifli  name  for  Algiers. 

Ste£vknx, 

Ari. 
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jirL  Yes ;  Caliban  her  fon. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  fay  To ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  fervice.    Thou  bell  know' ft 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breall. 
Of  ever-angry  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  mafter. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'ft,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  haft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  mafter  : 
I  will  be  eorrelpondent  ta  command^ 
And  do  my  fpriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  fo ;  and  after  two  days 
I  will  difcharge  thee. 

Jri.  That's  my  noble  m. after  ! 
What  lhall  I  do?  fay  what  ?  what  ftiall  I  do.? 

Pro.  Go  make  thyfelflike  a  nymph  o' the  fca  ;  be  fub- 

jea 

To  no  fight  but  thine  and  mine  ;  invifible^  . 

To  every  eye-ball  elfe.    Go,  take  this  fliape. 

And  hither  come  in  it :  go,  hence,  with  diligence. 
-    •  \^Exit  Ariel, 

.  Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  !  thou  haft  flept  well 

Awake  ! 

8  Go  make  thyfelf  like  a  nymph  o''  the  fea  :  be  fubjeSi 
To  no  fight  but  thine  and  mine  invijible  &c.]  The  words— 
*•  be  fubjcft" — having  been  transferred  in  the  firfl:  copy  of  this  play 
to  the  latter  of  thefe  lines,  by  the  careleflhefg  of  the  tranfcriber 
or  printer,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  the  metre  of  the 
former,  introduced  the  word  to  j — reading,  '<  like  to  a  nymph  o' 
the  fea."  The  regulation  that  I  have  made  Hiews  th^t  the  addition, 
like  many  others  made  by  that  editor,  was  unncceflary.  Malone. 

—  a  nymph  the  Jeaj]  There  does  not  appear  to  be  fiifficient  caufe 
why  Ariel  fhould  afliime  this  new  fhape,  as  he  was  to  beinvifible  to  aU 
eyes  but  thofe  of  Profpero.  Steevens. 
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Mira.  The  ftrangenefs  ^  of  your  ftory  put 
Heavinefs  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off :  Come  on  ; 
We'll  vifit  Caliban,  my  Have,  whenever 
Yields  as  kind  anfwer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  fir, 
I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 
We  cannot  mifs  him  :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood  ;  and  ferves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.    What,  ho!  flave!  Caliban! 
Thou  earth,  thou  !  fpeak, 

Cal.  i^jjiihin.]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  fay  ;  there's  other  bufmefs  for  thee 
Come,  thou  tortoife  !  when  ? 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  nx: at er -nymph. 

Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint  Ariel, 

Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  fhall  be  done.  {Exit.  ■ 

Pro.  Tliou  jpoifonous  ilave,  got  by  the  devil  himfelf 

Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

Enter  Caliban. 
Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brufh'd 
With  raven's  feather  frorn  unwholefome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both  M  a  fouth-wefl:  blow  on  ye. 

And 

9  The  Jirangenefs—-']  Why  fliould  a  wonderful  ftory  produce  fleep  ? 
I  believe  experience  will  prove,  that  any  violent  agitation  t)f  the  mind 
eafily  fubfides  in  flumber,  efpecially  when,  as  in  Profpero's  relation, 
the  laft  images  are  pleafing.  Johnson. 

The  poet  feems  to  have  been  apprehenfive  that  the  audience,  as  well 
as  Miranda,  would  fleep  over  this  long  but  necef^ary  tale,  and  therefore 
ftrives  to  break  it.  Firft,  by  making  Prorpcro  diveft  himfelf  of  his 
magick  robe  and  wand  j  then  by  waking  her  attention  nu  lefs  than  fix 
times  by  verbal  interruption  j  then  by  varying  the  aftion  when  he  rifes 
and  bids  her  continue  fitting  ;  and  iaflly,  by  carrying  on  the  bufinefs 
of  the  fable  while  Miranda  fleeps,  by  which  flie  is  continued  on  the 
ftage  till  the  poet  has  occafion  for  her  again.  Warner. 

>  Cal»  As Tvicked  deiv  as  eer  my  mother  brujh^d 

JVith  raven  s  feather  from  univhoiefome fen, 
Dro^  on  you  both  /]   It  was  a  tradition,  it  feems,  that  Lord 

Falkland, 
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And  blifler  you  all  o'er  ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  fure,  to-night  thou  fhalt  have  cramps, 
Side-ftitchcs  that  lhall  pen  thy  breath  up  ;  urchins  ^ 
Shall,  for  that  vaft  of  night  that  they  may  work  % 

All 

Falkland,  Lord  C.  |.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Seldcn  concurred  In  obferv- 
Ing,  that  Shakfpeare  had  not  only  found  out  a  new  cJharader  jn  hiS  Ca- 
liban, but  had  alfo  deviled  and  adapted  a  Kfw  manner  of  language  for 
that  charafter.  Warburton. 

Whence  thefe criticks  derived  the  notion  of  a  new  language  appropri- 
ated to  Caliban,  I  cannot  find  :  they  certainly  miftook  brutality  of 
fentiment  for  uncouthnefs  of  words.  Caliban  had  learned  to  fpeak  of 
Profpero,  and  his  daughter  ;  he  had  no  names  for  the  fun  and  moon  be- 
fore their  arrival,  and  could  not  have  invented  a  language  of  his  own 
without  more  underltanding  than  Shakfpeare  has  thought  it  proper  to 
Leftow  upon  him.  His  diftion  is  indeed  fomewhat  clouded  by  the 
gloominefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  malignity  of  his  purpofes  ;  but  let 
any  other  being  entertain  the  fame  thoughts,  and  he  will  find  them 
eafily  ifl'ue  in  the  fame  exprefiions.  Johnson. 

Asivicked  deivy — ]  Wicked;  having  baneful  qualities.  So  Spen- 
fcr  fays,  ivicked  iveed',  fo,  in  oppofition,  we  fay  herbs  or  medicines 
havcvirtues.  Bacoji  mentions  -virtuous  bezoar,  and  Dryden  -virtuous 
kerbs.  Johnson. 

*  — urchins]  \.t.  hedge-h'ogs.  Urchins  are  enumerated  byl?.5fo«  among 
other  terrifick  beings.  They  are  perhaps  here  put  (or fairies.  Milton  in 
his  Maj'^ue  fpeaks  urchir.  blafts,"  and  we  ftill  call  any  little  dwarf- 
ilh  child,  an  urchin.  The  word  occurs  again  in  the  next  aft.  Steev. 

IntheM.  ^T.  of  Windjor  ^■'i  hav€      urchins ^  ouphes,  and  fairies 
and  the  paflage  to  which  Mr.  Steevens  alludes,  proves,  I  think,  that 
urchins  here  fignifies  beings  of  the  fairy  kind  : 

*'  His  fpirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  T  needs  muft  curfe  5  but  they'll  nor  pinch f 
Fright  me  with  urchin-f:iewsy  pitchmei'the  mire  &c.  Mal one-. 

■?  —-for  that  vajl  of  night  that  they  may  nvork,^  The  ^^y?  of  night 
means  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  defertcd,  without  aftion; 
or  when  all  things  lying  in  fleep  and  filence,  makes  the  world  appear 
one  great  uninhabited  nvajie.    So  in  Hamlet : 

*«  In  the  dead  luajle  and  middle  of  the  night.'' 
It  has  a  meaning  like  that  of  nox  -vajia. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneumatology  of  former 
ages,  thefe  particulars  were  fettled  with  the  moft  minute  exaftnefs,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  vifionary  beings  had  different  allotments  of  time 
fuitable  to  the  variety  or  confequence  of  their  employments.  During 
thefe  fpaces,  they  were  at  liberty  to  a^j  but  were  always  obliged  to 
leave  off  at  a  certain  hou,r,  that  they  might  not  interfere  in  that  por» 
tion  of  night  which  belonged  to  others.  Among  thefe  we  may  fup- 
pofe  urchins  to  have  had  a  part  fubjefted  to  their  dominion.    To  this 

C  4  limitation 
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All  exercife  on  thee  ;  thou  lhalt  be  pinch'd 

As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  flinging 

Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  mult  eat  my  dinner. 
This  illand's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'ft  from  me.    When  thou  cameft  firft. 
Thou  ilroak'dft  me,  and  mad'll  much  of  me  ;  would'ft 
give  me 

Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 

To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  lefs. 

That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee. 

And  fnew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  ifle. 

The  frefti  fprings,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile  ; 

Curs'd  be  I,  that  did  fo! — All  the  charms  ^ 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 

For  I  am  all  the  lubjedls  that  you  have. 

Which  firft  was  mine  own  king  :  and  here  you  fty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  reft  of  the  ifland. 

Pro.  Thou  moft  lying  flave, 
Whom  ftripes  may  move,  not  kindnefs :  I  have  us'd  thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care  ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  did  feek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Ca!.  Oh  ho,  oh  ho  !— 'would  it  had  been  done  ! 
Thou  didft  prevent  me  ;  I  had  peopled  elfe 
This  ifle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  flave 
Which  any  print  of  goodnefs  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill  1  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  paijis  to  make  thee  fpeak,  taught  thee  each  hour 

limitation  of  time  Shakfpeare  alludes  again  in  K>  Lear:  He  begitu  at 
curfeiu^  and  ivalks  till  the  fee ond  cock.  St£evej;s. 

4  -—All  the  charms]  The  latter  word,  like  many  others  of  the  fame 
kind,  is  here  ufed  as  a  difTyllable.  Malone. 

5  Abhorred  JJa'ue This  fpeech,  which  the  old  copy  gives  to  Mi- 
randa, is  veryjudicioufiy  be/lowed  by  Theobald  on  Profperg.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Theobald  found,  or  might  have  found,  this  fpeech  transferred 
to  Profpcro  in  the  alteration  of  this  play  by  Dryden  and  D'Avenant, 

Malone. 


One 
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One  thing  or  other  :  when  thou  didft  not,  favage  ^, 
3Cnow  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'ft  gabble  like 
A  thing  moft  brutifh,  I  endow'd  thy  purpofes 
With  words  that  made  them  known  ;  But  thy  vild  race^. 
Though  thou  didft  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good  na- 
tures 

Could  not  abide  to  be  with  ;  therefore  waft  thou 
Defervedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadit  deferv'J  more  than  a  prifon. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  hoW  to  curfe  :  The  red  plague  rid  you  °, 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

Pro.  Hag-feed  hence  ! 
Fetch  us  in  fewei ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  beft. 
To  anfwer  other  bufmefs.    Shrug'ft  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  negled'ft,  or  doft  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar. 
That  beafts  fhall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  'pray  thee  1 — 
I  muft  obey :  his  art  is  of  fuch  power,  [Jjtde, 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setehos 

And 

nohen  thou  d'ldji  not,  favage, 


Knoiv  thy  oivn  meaning,']  By  this  cxpreflion,  however  defeftive, 

the  poet  feems  to  have  meant  ivhe.i  thou  didjl  utter  founds,  to  ivhlch 

thou  hadfi  no  determinate  meaning  :  but  the  following  cxpreflion  of  Mr. 
Addifon,   in  his  389th  Spedator,  concerning   the  Hottentots,  may 

prove  the  bell:  comment  on  this  paflage  ;  "  having  no  language 

among  them  but  a  confufed  gabble,  which  is  neither  ivell  underfiood  by 
themfe!-ves,  or  others."    Steevens.  " 

7  But  thy  vild  race,"]  Race,  in  this  place,  feems  to  fignify  origi- 
nal difpofition,,  ip-born  qualities.  In  this  fenfe  we  ftill  i2L)-—'The  race 
of  ivine ;  and  fir  W.  Temple  has  fame  where  applied  it  to  works  of 
literature.  Steevens. 

Vild  is  ufed  in  many  old  Englifh  books  for  'vile.    Ma  lone, 

8  The  red  plague— I  fuppofe  from  the  rednefs  of  the  body,  uni- 
verfally  inflamed.  Johkson. 

The  eryfipelas  was  anciently  called  the  red  plague.  Steevens. 

9  —  my  dam's  god,  Setebos,]  A  gentleman  of  great  merit,  Mr, 
Warner,  has  obferved  on  the  authority  of  John  Barbot,  that  «'  the 
Patagons  are  reported  to  dread  a  great  horned  devil,  called  Setebos.''''—^ 
It  may  be  alked,  however,  how  Shakjpeare  knew  any  thing  of 
.  ^his, 
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And  make  a  vaffal  of  him. 

fre.  So,  flave  ;  hence  I  [Exii  Caliban, 

Re-enter   Ariel   in'vijible,   pI'Jying   arid  finging  ; 
Ferdinand  foUo<u)ing  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Com?  unto  thefs  yeUo^jj  fandsy 

And  then  take  hands  : 
Court^Jied  'u;hefj you  ha-ve,  and  kifs^d^, 

(The  nxjild  lua'ves  ivhij? J 
Foot  it  featly  hei-e  and  there  ; 
Andy  f^ixieet  fpritesy  the  burden  bear  *. 

Hark,  hark  I 
hur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [di/perfedly. 

The  nj^atch-dogs  hark  : 
bur.  Bo;. gh,  wowgh.  {difperfedly. 

Hark,  hark  I  I  hear 
The  firain  cf  firutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Tcr.  WTiere  fliould  this  mufick  be  :  i'  the  air^  or  the 

earth  r 

It  founds  no  more  : — and  fare,  it  waits  upon 
Some  g;Gd  of  the  ifland.  Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck ^, 

This 

this,  as  Barhct  \vz%  a  Toyager  of  the  prefent  century  ?— Perhaps  he 
had  read  EdtK^s  Hiftory  of  Travayle,  1577,  who  tells  us,  p.  434,  that 
**  the  giartrsy  when  they  found  themfelves  fettered,  roared  like  bulls, 
and  cri^d  ujjon  Sctebcs  to  help  them."— The  iEe/fl/i>£^j  in  Caliban  from 
CmrMai  is  end'ent  Farmer. 

We  leani  from  Magellan's  voyage,  that  Setebos  was  the  fupreme  god 
of  the  Paragons,  and  Che!e-jde  was  an  inferior  one.    To  l  let. 

Setebis  is  alfo  mentiDned  in  Hackluyt's  Vcyages,  159S.  M alone. 

'  Courfjied 'xben  y:u  have,  and  kjfs''dj']  As  was  anciently  done  at 
•Ae  beginning:  of  fome  dances. 

The  le'u'd  'waves  whifl ; 
i.  e.  thevrHd  -waves  being  filent  (or  whift).  Stezvens. 

^  —  the  burden  bear.']  CMd  copy — bear  the  burden.'  Correfted  by 
Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

?  Weeping  again  tie  king  mx  father  s  lereciy']  Thus  the  oW  copy  ; 
b-Jt  in  the  bocks  of  Shakfpeare's  asre  again  h  fomerimes  printed  in- 

ftead 
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This  mufick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  paffion. 
With  its  fwcet  air  :  thence  I  have  Ibllow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  : — But  'tis  gone. 
Noj  it  begins  again. 

j^r/e/  fmgs.  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  *  ; 
•  Of  his  hones  are  coral  made  ; 

Thoje  are  pearls y  that  nvere  his  eyes  : 

hothing  of  him  that  doth  fade^ 
But  doth  Jiiffer  a  fea-change. 
Into  fomething  rich  and  Jlratige, 
Sea-nymphs  hcurlj'  ring  his  hzell  : 
Hark,  noiv  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  hell. 

[Burden,  ding^don-g. 
Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father 
This  is  no  mortal  bufmefs,  nor  no  found 
That  the  earth  owes  ^      I  hear  it  now  above  me; 
Pre.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 

ftead  of  againft  [1.  e,  oppofite  toj,  which  I  am  perfuaded  was  our 
author's  word.  The  placing  Ferdinand  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  he 
could  ftiil  gaze  upon  the  wrecked  veflel,  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's 
touches  of  nature.  Again  is  inadnnifiible  ;  for  rhis  would  import  that 
.Ferdmand's  tears  had  ceafed  for  a  time  ;  whereas  he  hlmfelf  tells  us, 
afterwards,  that  from  the  hour  of  his  father's  wreck  they  had  ntver 
ceafed  to  flow  : 

.  Myfelf  am  Naples, 

Who  with  mine  eyes,  neer  Jince  at  ebby  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrecked." 
However,   as  our  author  fometimes  forgot  to  compare  the  different 
parts  of  his  play,  I  have  made  no  change.    Ma  lone. 

4  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  j  &c.]  Ariel's  lays,  [w^ich  have 
been  condemned  by  Gildon  as  trifling,  and  defended  not  very  fuccefsfully 
by  Dr.  Warburton,]  however  feafonable  and  efficacious,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  of  no  fupernatural  dignity  or  elegance  ;  they  exprefs  nothing 
great,  nor  reveal  any  thing  above  mortal  difcovery. 

The  reafon  for  which  Ariel  is  introduced  thus  trifling  is,  that  he 
and  his  companions  are  evidently  of  the  fairy  kind,  an  order  of  beings 
to  which  tradition  has  always  afcribed  a  fort  of  diminutive  agency, 
powerful  but  ludicrous,  a  humorous  and  frolick  controlment  of  nature, 
well  exprefled  by  the  fongs  of  Ariel.  Johnson. 

5  That  the  earth  owes  :1  To  owe,  in  this  place,  as  well  as  many 
others,  fignifies  ro  (3W«.  Steevens. 

And 
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And  fay,  what  thou  feeft  yond'. 

Mira,  \Vh2t  is't  ?  a  fpirit  ? 
Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Belkve  me,  llr. 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — Biit  *tis  a  fpirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench  ;  it  eats  and  fleeps,  and  hath  fuch  fenfcs 
As  we  have,  fuch  :  This  gallant,  which  thou  feeft, . 
Was  in  the  "wreck  ;  and  bat  he's  fomething  ftain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beaut}^'s  canker,  thou  might'ft  call  him 
A  goodly  perfon  z  he  hath  loft  his  fellows. 
And  ftrays  about  to  fin'i  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 
A  thing  divine  ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  faw  fo  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  fee,  [JJtde, 

•  As  my  foul  prompts  it  : — Spirit,  finefpint,  I'll  free  thee 

•  Within  t^io  . days  for  this. 

Fer.  Moft  fure,  the  goddefs 
On  whom  thefe  -airs  attend  1 — Vouchfafe,  my  prayer 
May  kaow,  if  you  remain  upon  this  ifland ; 
And  that  you  will  fome  good  inftrudlion  give, 
"  Ho'.v  I  may  bear  me  here  :  My  prime  requeft. 
Which  I  ^db  laft  pronounce,  is,  o  you  wonder  1 
-If -you  be  made,  or  no  ^  r 

.1  Mira. 

■  li'y  prhn;  rcjurfi 

TVh'ich  I  do  lafi  fropouncc,  is,  o  ycu  wonder  f 

If  you  made,  or  no  A~palTage  in  Lilly  i  Galathea^ttm^  to 
countenance  the  text  of  the  iirftr  folio  ;  "  The  queftion  amon^g  men  is 
common,  are  you  a  maide  P^—yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  Dr.  ' ff^ar- 
hsrtciT  reads  very  'rightly,  **  If  you  be  jradcf  or  no."  When  we  meet 
with  an  harfh  exprellion  in  Sbakfpfjre,  we  are  ufuaily  to  Jook  for  a 
flay  Bp'.r.  'wzrds.  Fletcher  clofely  itnitates  the  Tempejl  in  his  Sea-Vcyagc  : 
and  he  iritroduc<:s  Albert  in  the  fame  manner  to  the  ladies  of  bii  Defert 
I Hand  : 

"  Be  not  offendedV  goddefles,  that  I  fall 
"  Thus  proflrate,"  &c. 
^hakfpeare  himfelf  had  certainly  read,  and  had  probably  now  in  his 
mind,  a  paffage  in  the  third  book  of  the  Fairy  ^esKj   between  Timias 
and  Bilpheebe: 

Argel  or  Gtidefs\  -de  I  call  thee  rtgit  f 
*'  There-at  ihe  blufhing,  faid,  ah  !  gentle  fquire, 
"S or  goddefs  If  nor  angel,  but  the  wt^fi/ 
And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph,"  &Ct  Farmer* 

Ths 
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Mirn,  No  wonder,  fir  ; 
But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language  !  heavens  ! — 
I  am  the  belt  of  them  that  fpeak  this  fpeech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  fpoken. 

Pro.  How  !  the  beft  ? 

The  firft  copy  reads— -if  you  be  maidi  or  no.  Made  was  not  fug- 
gefted  by  Dr.  Warburton,  being  an  emendation  Introduced  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the  fourth  folio.  It  was,  I  am  pcrfuaded,  the  author's  word  : 
There  being  no  article  prefixed  adds  ftrength  to  this  fuppofition.  No- 
thing is  more  common  in  his  plays  than  a  word  being  ufed  in  reply,  in 
x  fenfe  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the  firit  fpcak- 
er.  Ferdinand  had  the  moment  before  called  Miranda  a  goddefs  j  and 
the  words  immediately  fubjoined;' — "  Vouchfafe  my  prayer,"— fliow, 
that  he  looked  up  to  her  as  a  perfon  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  fought  her 
proteftion,  and  inftrudlion  for  hisconduft,  not  her  love.  At  this  period, 
therefore,  he  muft  have  felt  too  much  awe  to  have  flattered  himfelf  with 
the  hope  of  poHeiTing  a  being  that  appeared  to  him  ceieftial  j  though 
afterwards,  emboldened  by  what  Miranda  fays,  he  exclaims,  <'  O,  if 
a  virgin  &c."  words  that  appear  Inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  that 
he  had  already  ajked\\tx  whether  fhe  was  one  or  not.  She  had  indeed 
told  him,  fhe  was  j  but  in  his  aftonifhment  at  hearing  her  fpeak  his 
own  language,  he  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  forgotten  what  flie  faid  ; 
which,  if  he  had  himfelf  made  the  intjuiry,  would  not  be  very  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe. 

It  appears  from  the  alteration  of  this  play  by  Dryden  and  fir 
D'Avenant,  that  they  confidered  the  prefent  paflage  in  this  light: 

 Fair  excellence. 

If,  as  your  form  declares,  you  are  divine. 
Be  pleas'd  to  inftruil  me,  how  you  will  be  worfhip'd  j 
«'  So  bright  a  beauty  cannot  fure  belong 
To  human  kind." 
In  a  fubfequent  fcene  we  have  again  the  fame  inquiry  ; 
Alon.  Is  fhe  the  goddefs  that  hath  fever'd  us. 

And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 
Fer.  Sir,  flie's  mortal. 
Our  author  might  have  remembered  Lodge's  defcriptlon  of  Faw- 
nia,  the  Perdita  of  his  IVinter's  T^ale:  "  Yet  he  fcarce  knew  her, 
*<  for  fhe  had  attired  herfelf  in  rich  apparel,  which  fo  increafed 
her  beauty,  that  fhe  refembled  rather  an  angel  than  a  creature*^ 
Dorajlus  and  Faivr.la,    1 592. 

So  alfo,  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved)  in  Stanyhurft's  tranflatioa 
of  Virgil,  1583  : 

«  O  to  thee,  faire  virgin,  what  terme  may  rightly  be  fitted  ? 
«  Thy  tongue,  thy  vifage,  no  mortal  frayltie  refembleth. 
*'  ■    ■    ■  No  doubt,  ?i  goddejfe ! '''  Maloke. 

What 
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What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  fingle  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  fpeak  of  Naples  :  He  does  hear  me  ; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep  :  myfelf  am  Naples  ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  fmce  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck' d. 

Mlra.  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords  ;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  fon,  being  twain  7. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee  ^ , 
If  now  'twere  f.t  to  do't : — At  the  firll  fight  \;AfJe, 
They  have  chang'd  eyes  : — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  fet  thee  free  for  this. — A  word,  good  fir  ; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourfelf  fome  wrong  ^  :  a  word. 

Mlra.  Why  fpeaks  my  father  fo  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  I  faw  e'er ;  the  firft. 
That  e'er  I  figh'd  for  :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  ! 

Ftr.  O,  if  a  virgin. 
And  your  afredtion  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  yoa 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pre,  Soft,  fir;  one  word  more. — 
They  are  both  in  cither's  powers  :  but  this  fwift  bufinefs 
I  muit  uneafy  make,  left  too  light  winning  \^Afide. 
Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more  ;  I  charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me  :  thou  doft  here  ufurp 
The  name  thou  ow'ft  not ;  and  haft  put  thyfelf 
Upon  this  ifland,  as  a  fpy,  to  vvin  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

7  And  bis  Brave  fen,  heir.g  tivain.']  This  is  a  flight  forgetfulnefs.  No- 
body was  loft  in  the  wreck,  yet  we  find  no  fuch  chara^er  introduced 
in  the  fafale  as  the  fon  of  the  duke  of  Milan.  Theobald. 

8   control   thee,'\    Confute    thee,    unanfwerably  contradlft 

thee.  Johnson. 

9  1  fear,  you  bate  done  yaurf elf  fome  ivrcng  :^  i.  c.  I  fear  that  in 
aflerting  yourfelf  to  be  king  of  Naples,  you  nave  uttered  a  fah'ehood, 
•which  is  below  your  chara£ier,  and  confequently  injurious  to  your  ho- 
nour. So,  in  the  Merry  Wi'ves  cf  IV'mdfor  ;  This  is  not  well,  mafter 
ford,  xKii  lurongs  you,'""  Stexvens. 

Mira, 
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Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  fuch  a  temple: 
If  the  ill  fpirit  have  fo  fair  an  houfe. 
Good  things  will  Itrive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. —  [/o  Ferd, 

Speak  not  you  for  him  ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  : 
Sea-water  fhalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  fliall  be 
The  frefh-brook  mufcles,  wither'd  roots,  and  hufks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled  :  Follow. 

Per.  No; 
I  will  refill  fuch  entertainment,  till 

Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [He  dranjcSi, 

Mira.  O  dear  father. 
Make  not  too  rafh  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful 

Pro.  What,  I  fay. 
My  foot  my  tutor  ^  !  Put  thy  fword  up,  traitor  ; 
Who  mak'ft  a  fhew,  but  dar'ft  not  ftrike,  thy  confciencc 
Is  fo  pofTefs'd  witlt  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward  ^  \ 
For  1  can  here  difarm  thee  witii  this  flick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop,  , 

Mira.  Befeech  you,  father  ! 

Pro.  Hence  ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity; 
I'll  be  his  furcty. 

Pro.  Silence  :  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.  "\^1iat> 
An  advocate  for  an  impoftor  ?  hufh  ! 
Thou  think'ft,  there  are  no  more  fuch  fhapes  as  he. 
Having  feen  but  him  and  Caliban  ;  Foolifh  wench  I 
To  the  moft  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

1  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.]  i.  e.  terrible;  producing  fear.  In 
©ur  author's  age  fearful  was  much  more  frequently  ufed  in  the  fenfc  of 
formidable  than  that  of  t'tmoreus.  Malone. 

^  My  foot  my  tutor  !']  So,  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magifirates, 
p.  163  : 

<<  What  honeft  heart  would  not  conceive  difdayne, 

To  fee  the  foot  furmount  above  the  head  Henderson. 
1  —  come  from  thy  ward  j]  Defift  from  any  hope  of  awing  me  by 
.that  poi^ure  of  defence.  Johnson. 

4  Mira, 
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Mir  a.  My  afFedions 
Are  then  moft  humble  ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  fee  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on  ;  obey:    \_to  Ferdtnand. 
Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are  : 
My  fpirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up  ^, 
My  father's  lofs,  the  weaknefs  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  fubdued,  are  but  light  to  me 
Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  elfe  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  ufe  of ;  fpace  enough 
Have  I,  in  fuch  a  prifon. 

Pro.  It  works Come  on. — 
Thou  halt  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[/oFerd.  «WMir. 
Hark,  what  thou  elfe  fhalt  do  me.  [/o  Ariel. 

Mir  a.  Be  of  comfort ; 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  fir. 
Than  he  appears  by  fpeech ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  fnalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds  :  but  then  exaftly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  fyllable. 

Pro,  Come,  follow  :  fpeak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt, 

4  Tby  nerves  are  In  their  infancy  again,']  So  Milton  In  his  Mafque 
Mt  LudloKt  Cafik: 

Thy  nerves  are  all  bound  up  in  alabafter."  Steevens. 

5  My  fpiritSy  as  in  a  tlream,  are  all  bound  up,  ]  Alluding  to  a 
common  fenfation  in  dreartis  j  when  we  ftruggle,  but  with  a  total  im- 
puifl'ance  in  our  endeavours,  to  run,  ftrike,  &c.  Warburton. 

6 — .  are  but  light  to  me,]  This  paflage,  zs  it  ftands  at  prefent,  with 
all  allowances  for  poetical  licence,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  grammar. 
I  fufped  that  our  author  wrote  — 'were  but  light  to  me,"  in  the 
fenle  of — ivould  be. — In  the  preceding  line  the  old  copy  reads — nor  this 
man's  threats*  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone, 
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A  C  T    II.  SCENE!. 

Another  part  of  the  ifiand. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Anthonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  Others, 

Gon.  Befeech  you,  fir,  be  merry  :  you  have  caufe 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy  ;  for  our  efcape 
Is  much  beyond  our  lofs  :  Our  hint  of  woe  ^ 
Is  common;  every  day,  fome  failor's  wife. 
The  mailers  of  fome  merchant,  and  the  merchant. 
Have  juft  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  prefervation,  few  in  millions 
Can  fpeak  like  us :  then  wifely,  good  fir,  weigh 
Our  forrow  with  our  comfort. 

Jlon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 
Jnt,  The  vifitor  ^  will  not  give  him  o'er  fo. 
Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit;  ly 
and  by  it  will  llrike. 
Gon.  Sir, — 
Seb.  One  :— Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  ofier'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 
Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed  ^  ;  you  have  fpokeji 
truer  than  you  purpos'd. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wifelier  than  I  meant  you  Ihould. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Jnt.  Fie,  what  a  fpend-thrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ! 

7  Our  hint  of  ivoe — ]  Hint  is  that  which  recalls  to  the  memory. 
The  caufe  that  fills  our  minds  with  grief  is  common.  Johnson. 

^  The  'vijiior — ]  Gonzalo  gives  not  only  advice,  but  comfort,  and  Is 
therefore  properly  called  The  'uifitor,  like  others  who  vifit  the  Tick  or 
diftrefl'ed  to  give  them  confolation.  In  fome  of  the  Proteltant  churches 
there  is  a  kind  of  officers  termed  Confolators  for  the  fick.  Johnson. 

9  Dolour  comes  to  himy  indeed  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  tl>r^ 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman^  1637  : 

"  And  his  reward  be  thirteen  hundred  dollars, 

«  For  he  hath  driven  dolour  from  our  heart."  Steevens. 

Vol.  I.  D  Jhn. 
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Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  fpare. 

Go7t.  Well,  1  have  done  :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Jnt.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wa4 
ger,  firft  begins  to  crow  ? 
Seb.  The  old  cock. 
Ant.  The  cockrel. 
Seb.  Done  :  The  wager  ? 
Jnt.  A  laughter. 
Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  ifland  feem  to  be  defert,— • 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ant.  So,  you've  pay*d  ^. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almoft  inacceffible. 

Seb.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  mifs  it. 

Adr.  It  mult  needs  be  of  fubtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
temperance*. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench  ^. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  fubtle  ;  as  he  moft  learnedly  deliver'd* 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  moft  fv/eetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfum'd  by  a  fen. 

Gen.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True  ;  fave  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon,  How  lulh*  and  lufty  the  grafs  looks  ?  how  green  ? 

I  ^y$u-V3  pay'd.]  Old  Copy— -yoaV  paid.  Correfted  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vcns.  To  jt<jy  fometimes  fignified— to  beatt  but  1  have  never  met  with 
it  in  a  metaphorical'  fenfe  ;  otherwife  I  fliould  have  thovight  the  reading 
of  the  folio  right :  you  are  hea!en  \  you  have  lojl.  Malone. 

^  m— temperance.']  Temperance  here  means  temperature.  Steevens. 

3  Temperance  was  a  delicate  •wench.']  In  the  puritanical  times  it  wa& 
ufual  to  chrillen  children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and  moral  vir- 
tues. StE£VExsS. 

4  Hoiv  lulh  &c.]  Lup,  I.  e.  of  a  dark  full  colour,  the  oppofite  t» 
fale  and  faint.    Sir  T.  Hanmer. 

The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  midland  counties  in  this  fenfe.  Mr. 
Henley,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  7:/^^  here  fignifies — rank.  So,  in  ^ 
Midjummer  Nigbt''s  Dream  : 

<<  Quite  overcanopied  with  lujhious  woodbine." 

I  think  Sir  T,  Hanmer's  interpretation  is  right.  Malone. 

Ant^ 
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Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 
Scb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't  ^ . 
Ant,  He  miffes  not  much. 

Scb.  No ;  he  doth  but  miftake  the  truth  totally. 

Gen.  But  t]ie  rarity  of  it  is,  (which  is  indeed  alinoH  be- 
yond credit,) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drcnch'd 
in  the  Tea,  hold  notvvithllanding  their  frefhnefs,  and  gloffes ; 
being  rather  new  dy'd,  than  iiain'd  with  fait  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  fpeak,  would  it  not 
fay,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  \'ery  falfely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  frelli  as  whea 
we  put  them  on  firft  in  Africk,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  *  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  *Twas  a  fweet  marriage,  and  we  profper  well  in  our 
return. 

Adr,  Tunis  was  never  grac'd  before  with  fuch  a  para- 
gon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  fmce  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'  that  !  How  came  that  widow  in  ? 
Widow  Dido  ^ ! 

5  With  an  eye  of  green  j«V.]  An  eye  is  a  fmall  Hiade  of  colour.  Steev. 
*  Claribel^  Shakfpeare  might  have  found  this  name  in  the  bl,  1. 

Hijlcry  of  George  Lord  Fauhonhridge,  a  pamphlet  that  he  probably  read 
when  he  was  writing  King  John.  Clarabel  is  there  the  concubine 
of  King  Richard  I.  and  the  mother  of  Lord  Fakonbridge.   Mai  one. 

6  —.JVido'w  Dido  /]  The  name  of  a  widow  brings  to  their  minds 
their  own  fhipwreck,  which  they  confider  as  having  made  many  widows 
in  Naples.  Johkson. 

Perhaps  our  author  remembered       An  infcription  for  the  ftatue 
cf  Dido,"  copied  from  Aufonius,  and  inferted  in  Dai'ijon^s  Poems : 
*'  O  moft  unhappy  Didof 

«  Unhappy  wife,  and  more  unhappy  'widoiv  ! 
Unhappy  in  thy  mate, 
And  in  thy  lover  more  unfortunate  !  &c." 
The  edition  from  whence  I  have  tranfcribed  thefe  lines  was  printed  in 
1621,  but  there  was  a  former  in  1608,  and  another  fome  years  before, 
as  I  coUeft  from   the  following  paflage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Carieton,  July  8,  1602  :        It  feems  young 
Davifon  means  to  take  another  courfe,   and  turn  poet,  for  he  hath 
lately  fet  out  certain  fonnets  and  epigiams."    Chamberlain's  Letters, 
Vol.  I,  among  Dr.  Birch's  Mfs.inthe  Briti/li  Mufeum.  Malone. 

D  2  Seb. 
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Seh.  Wliat  if  he  had  faid,  widower  ^neas  too  ?  good 
lord,  how  you  take  it  ! 

Jdr.  Widow  Dido,  faid  you  ?  you  make  me  ftudy  of 
that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  fir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage  ? 

Gon,  I  affure  you,  Carthage. 

.Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp  ^. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houfes  too. 

Ant,  What  impolfible  matter  will  he  make  eafy  next  ? 

Seb.  I  think,  he  will  carry  this  ifland  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  fon  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  fowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  fea,  bring 
forth  more  iilands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

Jnt.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  feem  now 
as  frefh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage  of 
your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

A7it,  And  the  rareft  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  befeech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Jnt,  O,  widow  Dido  ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  lir,  my  doublet  as  frefh  as  the  firil  day  I 
wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  fort. 

Jnt,  That  fort  was  well  filh'd  for. 

Gon,  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Jlon.  You  cram  thefe  words  into  mine  ears,  againft 
The  ftomach  of  my  fenfe  ^  :  'Would  I  had  never 
Marry'd  my  daughter  there  !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  fon  is  loll ;  and,  in  my  rate,  fhe  too. 
Who  is  fo  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  lhall  fee  her.    O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  ftrange  fifh 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live  ; 

7  —^th^  miraculous  harp."]  Alluding  to  the  wonders  of  Amphion's 
muficlc.  Steevens. 

8  The  Jiomach  of  my  fenfe  :]  By  fenfe,  I  believe  is  meant  both  reafon 
and  natural  affeBion.  So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure: 

Againft  all  /^w/tf  do  you  importune  her."  Steevens. 

I  faw 
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I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs  ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  moll:  fvvoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms  in  lully  ftroke 
To  the  fhore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  bafis  bow'd. 
As  Hooping  to  relieve  him  :    I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 
Jlon,  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Scb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourfelf  for  this  great  lofs  ; 
That  would  not  blefs  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lofe  her  to  an  African  ; 
Where  flie,  at  leafc,  is  banifh'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  caufe  to  wet  the  grief  on' t. 

jllo7z  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kaeel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwife 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  foul  herfelf 
Weigh'd,  between  lothnefs  and  obedience,  at 
Which  endo'  the  beam  flie'd  bow  ^.    We  have  loft  your 
fon, 

I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  bufinefs'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  *  :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

9  Weigh'd,  betivecn  lothnefs  and  obedience,  at 

JVhich  end  o'' the  beam  fhe'd  boiv.l  Weigh'' d  mezns  deliberated. 
It  is  ufed  in  nearly  the  fame  fenfe  in  Lovers  Labour's  loft  and  in  Ham- 
let. The  old  copy  reads  —  fjould  bow.  Should  was  probably  an 
abbreviation  oi Jhe  would,  the  mark,  of  elifion  being  inadvertently  omit- 
ted [Jh9''i'ld'].  Thus  he  has  is  frequently  exhibited  in  the  firft  folio— 
h'as.  Mr.  Pope  corredted  the  paflage  thus  :  at  which  end  the 
beam  fhould  bow."  But  omiflion  of  any  word  in  the  old  copy,  with- 
out fubftituting  another  in  it's  place,  is  feldom  fa'e,  rxcept  in  thofe 
inftanccs  where  the  repeated  word  appears  to  have  been  caug|it  by  the 
eompofitor's  eye  glancing  on  the  line  above,  or  below,  or  where  a  word 
is  printed  twice  in  the  fame  line.  Mai-one. 

I  I'han  nve  bring  men  to  comfort  them  ;]  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether  the  king  and  thefe  lords  thought  the  ftip  loft.  1  his  pafVage 
feems  to  imply,  that  they  were  themfches  confident  of  returning,  but 
imagined  part  of  the  fleet  deftroyed.  Why,  indeed,  fliould  Sebaftian 
plot  againft  his  brother  in  the  following  fcenc,  unlefs  he  knew  how  to 
find  the  kingdom  which  he  was  to  inherit  ?  Johnson. 

D  3  Jlon. 
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Alon.  So  is  the  dcarett  o'  the  lofs. 

Qon.  My  lord  Sebaftian, 
The  truth  you  fpeak  doth  lack  fome  gentlenefs. 
And  time  to  fpeak  it  in :  you  rub  the  fore. 
When  you  fhould  bring  the  plaifter. 

Beb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  moft  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  fir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  ifle,  my  lord, — 
Ant.  He'd  fow  it  with  nettle -feed. 
Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  would  I  do  } 
Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 
Gon.  I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 

Execute  all  things  :    for  no  kind  of  traffick 

Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magiftrate  ^  ; 

Letters 

*  .. «-        fcr  no  kind  of  traffick 

W.uld  I  admit  5  no  name  of  nnagiftrrite  ;  fsff.]  Gur  author  has 
here  cloi'ely  followed  a  paHage  in  Montaigne's  Essaies,  tranfiated  by 
John  Florio,  folio,  1603  :  **  It  i«  a  nation,  (would  I  anfwer  Plato,) 
«  that  hath  no  kir.d  of  tra^cke,  no  knoivleiige  of  letters,  no  intelligence  of 
«  numbers,  no  name  of  magijirate,  notof  politick  fuperioritie    no  ufe  of 

Jervice,  of  riches,  or  of  povertie  j  no  contrasts,  no  Juccejftons,  no  per - 
"  titions;  no  occupation,  hut  idle;  no  refpedl  of  kindred,  but  common  j 

no  apparel  but  natural  5  no  u  fe  of  ivi:;e,  come,  or  metol.  The  very 
<f  words  that  import  lying,  falfchood,  treajcn,  dilTimuIatinns.  covetouf- 
nefs,  envie,  detradlion  and  pardon,  were  ne\er  heard  amongft  them." 
This  parage  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Capell.  who  knew  fo  little  of 
his  author  as  to  fuppofe  that  .~-.hakfpeate  had  the  original  French 
before  him,  though  he  has  almoft  literally  followed  Floiio's'tranHation. 

Moniaigne  is  here  fpeaking  of  a  reivly  dijccuered  country  which  he 
calls  <*  Antartick  France."  In  the  page  preceding  that  already  quoted 
are  thefe  words  :  <*  The  other  teftimonie  of  antiquitie  to  which  fome 

will  refer  the  dijco-verie  is  in  Ariftofle,  (if  at  leaft  that  Ji.tirle  book  of 
"  unheard-of  wonders  be  his,)  where  he  reporteth  that  certain  Cartha- 
<*  ginians  having  failed  athwart  the  Atlantick  Tea,  without  theflrait  of 

Gibraltar,  difcovered  a  great  fertile  Island,  all  repleniflied  with 
"  goodly  woods,  and  deep  rivers,  farre  diftant  from  any  land." 

Whoever  fhall  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  oid  trafiation  here  quo- 
ted, will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion  that,  in  whatfoever  novel  our  author 

might 
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Letters  fliould  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty. 

And  ufe  oFfervicc,  none;  contradl,  fucceflion, 

.Bourn,  bound  of  land  ^,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  *  : 

No  ufe  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil  : 

No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too  ;  but  innocent  and  pure  : 

No  fovereignty  : — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

J?tt,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the 
beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  ftiould  produce 
Without  fweat  or  endeavour :  treafon,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine  ^, 

Would 

might  have  found  the  fable  of  the  Tempeji,  he  was  led  by  the  perufa 
of  this  book  to  make  the  fcene  of  it  an  unfrequented  ifland.  The  title 
of  the  chapter,  which  is — Of  the  Canmballa"  evidently  furniflied 
him  with  the  name  of  one  of  his  charafters.  In  his  time  almoft  every 
proper  name  was  twilled  into  an  anagram.  Thus,  **  /  tnoyl  inlanvy" 
v/as  the  anagram  of  the  laborious  William  Noy,  Attorney  General  to 
Charles  I.  By  inverting  this  procefs,  and  tranfpofing  the  letters  of  the 
word  Can'ibal,  Shakfpeare  (as  Dr.  Farmer  long  fince  obferved)  formed 
the  name  of  Cfl/iiiZH.  Malone. 

3  Bourn,  b$und  of  land,  &c.]  A  bourn,  In  this  place,  fignifies  a 
mhy  a  meery  a  land-mark.  Steevens. 

4  And  ufe  of  fervice,  none;  contraEi,  fuccejfwn. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth, -vineyard,  none  :'j  The  defedlive  metre 
of  the  fecond  of  thc-fe  lines  affords  a  ground  for  believing  that  fome  word 
was  omitted  at  the  prefs.  Many  of  the  defefts  however  in  our  author's 
metre  have  arifen  from  the  words  of  one  line  being  transferred  to  an- 
other. In  the  prefent  inftance  the  preceding  line  is  redundant.  Per- 
haps the  words  here,  as  in  many  other  paflages,  have  been  fhuliied  out 
of  their  places.     We  might  read — 

And  ufe  of  fervice,  none  ;  fucceffion, 

Contraft,  bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none. 
fuccejfton  being  often  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  quadrifyllable.  It  mufl 
however  be  owned,  that  in  the  paflage  in  Montaigne's  EHays  the  words 
contraEl  and fuccejfion  are  arranged  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  firft  folio. 

If  the  error  did  not  happen  in  this  way,  bourn  might  have  been  ufed 
as  a  diflyllable,  and  the  word  omitted  at  the  prefs  might  have  been 
none  : 

 contraft,  fuccelTion, 

None;  bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none.  MalonE. 

5  — any  engine,]  An  engine  is  the  rack.    So,  in  K.  Lear  : 
"  — like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 

*«  From  the  fix'd  place." 

D  4  It 
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Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  fhould  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon     all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people 

Se6.  No  marrying  'mong  his  fubjefls  ? 

j^/2t.  None,  man  :  all  idle  ;  whores,  and  knaves, 

Gon.  I  would  with  fuch  perfedion  govern,  fir,  . 
To  excell  the  golden  age 

Seb,  'Save  his  majefty  ! 

^nt.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon»  And,  do  you  mark  me,  fir  ? — 

Jlon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  ;  thou  doll  .talk  nothing  to 
me. 

Gon.  I  do  v/ell  believe  your  hi^hnefs  ;  and  did  it  to 
miniller  occafion  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  are  of  fuch  fen- 
fible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufe  to  laugh  at 
nothing. 

J)it.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing 
to  you  :  fo  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  IHU, 
jint.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 
Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 
Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle  '  ;  you  would 

It  may,  however,  be  ufcd  here  in  its  common  fignification  of  in- 
ftrument  of  war,  or  military  machine.  Steevens. 

^ —all folzofi',']  Foifon  or  Foixot:  fign\i\es  plenty,  uhrtas*  Edwards. 

7  nature  Jhould  bring  forth. 
Of  its  oiun  kind,  all  foijovy  all  abundance. 

To  feed  my  innocent  peopL.']       And  if  notwlthftanding,  in  di- 
«*  vers  fruits  of  thofe  countries  that  were  never  tilled,  we  fhall  find 
<*  that  in  refpeft  of  our's  they  are  moft  excellent,  and  as  delicate  unto 
*'  our  tafle,  there  is  no  reafon  Art  Hiould  gain  the  point  of  our  great 
and  puiflant mother,  iV^arttrf."  Montaigne's  £^;>i,  ubi  fup.  Malone. 

8  I  ivoutd  ivitb  fuch  ■perfeRion  go'vern,  fir, 

To  excell  the  golden  age.]  So  Montaigne,  ubi  fupra:  Me  feemeth 
*<  that  what  in  thofe  [newly  djfcovered]  nations  we  fee  by  experience, 
**  doth  not  only  exceed  all  the  pifiures  ivhereivith  licentious  poefe  hath 

proudly  imbellijhed  the  GOLDEN  age,  and  all  her  quaint  inventions 
**  to  fain  a  happy  condition  of  man,  but  alfo  the  conception  and  defire 

of  philofophy."  Malone. 

9  — of  bra''je  mettle  ;]  The  old  copy  has — metal.  The  two  words  are 
fr€quently  confounded  in  the  firft  folio.  The  epithet,  branje,  fliews  clear- 
ly, that  the  word  now  placed  in  the  text  was  intended  by  our  au- 
thor. Malom, 

lift 
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lift  the  moon  out  of  her  fphere,  if  flie  would  continue  in 
it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  in^ijible,  playing  folemn  mujick, 

Seb,  We  would  fo,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon,  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  I  will  not  adventure  my  dif- 
cretion  fo  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  afleep,  for  I  am 
very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Go  fleep,  and  hear  us. 

\_All Jleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  An 

A/on.  What,  all  fo  foon  afleep  !  I  wifti  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themfelves,  fliut  up  my  thoughts  :  I  find. 
They  are  inclinM  to  do  fo. 

Seb.  Pleafe  you,  fir. 
Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it  : 
It  feldom  vifits  forrow  ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 
Will  guard  your  perfon,  while  you  take  your  reft. 
And  watch  your  fafety. 

Alon.  Thank  you  :  Wond'rous  heavy.*— 

[Alonfo Jleeps.    Exit  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  ftrange  drowlinefs  poflelTes  them  } 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eye-lids  fink  ?  I  find  not 
Myfelf  difpos'd  to  fleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I  ;  my  fpirits  are  nimble. 
They  fell  together  all,  as  by  confent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-ftroke.    What  might. 
Worthy  Sebaftian  ? — 0,  what  might  ? — No  more  :— - 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  ihould'ft  be  :  the  occafion  fpeaks  thee  ;  and 
My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  fpeak  ? 

Seb.  I  do  ;  and,  furely. 
It  is  a  lleepy  language  \  and  thou  fpeak'ft 

Out 
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Out  of  thy  lleep  :  What  is  it  thou  did'ft  fay  ? 
This  is  a  ftrange  repofe,  to  be  afleep 
With  eyes  wide  open  ;  ftanding,  fpeaking,  moving. 
And  yet  fo  faft  afleep. 

Ant,  Noble  Sebaltian, 
Thou  let'll  thy  fortune  fleep,  die  rather  ;  wink'ft 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  doft  fncre  diftinftly  ; 
There's  meaning  in  thy  fnores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  ferious  than  my  cuftom  :  you 
M  uft  be  fo  too,  if  heed  me  ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er  ^ 

Seh,  Well  ;  I  am  (landing  water. 

Ant,  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

^eb.  Do  fo  :  to  ebb. 
Hereditary  floth  inftruds  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpofe  cherilh, 
Whilll  thus  you  mock  irl  how,  in  ftripping  it> 
You  more  inveft  it  !  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Moft  often  do  fo  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  floth. 

Zeb,  Pr'ythee,  fay  on  : 
The  fetting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee  ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  fir  : 

^  J  am  more  ferious  than  my  cujiom  ;  you 
Muji  be  fo  too,  if  heed  me  \  ivk'ich  to  do 

Trebles  thee  o'er.]  You  muft  put  on  more  than  your  ufual  feri- 
oufnefs,  if  you  are  difpofed  to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  my  propofalj 
which  attention  if  you  beftow,  it  will  in  the  end  make  you  thrice 
ix>hat you  are.  Sebaftian  is  already  brother  to  the  throne;  but  being 
made  a  king  by  Anthonio's  contrivance,  would  be  (according  to  our 
author's  idea  ofgreatnefs)  thrice  the  man  he  was  before.  In  this  fenfe 
he  would  be  frf^/f^/ o'er.    So,  m  Pericles,  1609: 

  the  mafter  calls, 

"And  trebles  the  confufion."    Ste evens. 
Again,  in  the  Merchant  of  Fenice : 

'<   Yet,   for  you, 

*<  I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myfelf."    Ma  lone. 
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Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance  %  this, 

(  Who  lhall  be  of  as  little  memory. 

When  he  is  earth'd,)  hath  here  almoft  perfuaded 

(For  he's  a  fpirit  of  perfuafion,  only 

Profefies  to  perfuade^,)  the  king,  his  fon's  alive  ; 

'Tis  as  impolTible  that  he's  undrown'd. 

As  he,  that  flceps  here,  fwims. 

Sel\  I  have  no  hope 
That  he's  undrown'd. 

Jnt.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope. 
What  great  hope  have  you  !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  fo  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond  ^, 
But  doubts  difcovery  there.    Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
Tiiat  Ferdinand  is  drovvn'd  ? 

Se6.  He's  gone.  \ 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me. 
Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis  ;  Ihe  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life  ;  fhe  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note  ^,  unlefs  the  fun  were  poft, 

*  —  tkh  lord  of  <weak  remembrance,'^  This  lord,  who,  being  now  in 
his  dotage,  has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering;  and  who,  once 
laid  in  the  ground,  fhall  be  as  little  remembered  himfelf,  ashecannovr 
remember  other  things.  Johnson. 

3  (For  he's  a  fpirit  of  pcrjuafiony  only 

Profeffes  to  pe-fuade,)^  He  is  one  who  profefl'es  the  art  of  perfua- 
fion, and  prolelles  nothing  elfe.  Steevens. 

4 — a  wink  bayorJ,']  That  this  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  profpe£l 
of  ambition,  the  point  where  the  eye  can  pafs  no  farther,  and  where 
objcds  lofc  their  didindlnefs,  fo  that  what  is  there  difcovered  is  faint, 
obfcure,  and  doubtful.  Johnson. 

5   Jhe  that  from  Naples 

Can  ha-ve  no  note,  &c.]  Note  is  notice,  or  information.  Malone. 

Shakfpeare's  great  ignorance  of  geography  is  not  more  confpicuous  in 
any  inftance  than  in  this,  where  he  fuppofcs  Tunis  and  Naples  to  have 
been  at  fuch  an  immeafurable  dillance  from  each  other.  He  may  how- 
ever be  countenanced  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  fays,  that  both  the 
Rhone  and  Po  meet  in  one,  and  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  gulph 
of  Venice-,  and  by  ^fchylusy  who  has  placed  the  river  Eridanus  in 
Spain*  Steevens. 
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(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  flow,)  till  new-born  chins 

Be  rough  and  razorable  ;  (he,  from  whom  ^ 

We  all  were  fea-fwallow'd,  though  fome  caft  again'''; 

And,  by  that  deftiny      to  perform  an  aft. 

Whereof  what's  paft  is  prologue  ;  what  to  come. 

In  yours,  and  my  difcharge  ^. 

Seb.  What  ftufF  is  this  ? — How  fay  you  ? 
'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis  ; 
So  is  ftie  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  fome  fpace. 

jint.  A  fpace  whofe  every  cubit 
Seems  to  cry  out,  Hoiv  Jhall  that  Clarihel 
Meafure  us  hack  to  Naples  F — Keep  in  Tunis 
And  let  Seballian  wake  ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  feiz'd  them  ;  why,  they  were  no  worfe 
Than  now  they  are  :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  fleeps  ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecefTarily, 
As  this  Gonzalo  ;  I  myfelf  could  make 
A  chough  ^  of  as  deep  chat.    O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  1  what  a  fleep  were  thjs 
For  your  advancement  ?  Do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Seh,  Methinks,  I  do. 

Jnt.  And  how  does  your  content  ' 
Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 
Seh.  I  remember, 

^  -^Jhe,  from  ivbom'j  !.  e.  In  coming  from  whom.    The  old  copy 

has — fhe  that  from  &c  j  which  cannot  be  right.  The  compolltor's  eya 
probably  glanced  on  a  preceding  line,  J}je  that  from  Naples—".  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Maloke. 

7  —  though  fome  caft  again  j]  Caft  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as 
in  Macbethy  AQt  II.  fc.  iii. — though  he  took  my  legs  from  me, 
I  made  a  fluff  to  ffl/?  him."  Steevens. 

^  Andj  by  that  deftiny,]  It  is  a  common  plea  of  wickednefs  to  call 
temptation  deftiny.  Johnson. 

9  In  yours,  and  my  difcharge.'^  i.  e.  Depends  on  what  you  and  I  are 
to  perform.  Steevens. 

^  — Keef>  in  Turn,']  Clarihel,  (fays  he)  keep  'where  thou  art,  and  al~ 
hiv  Sebaftlan  time  to  awaken  thofe  fenfei,  by  the  help  of  ivhlch  he  may 
fercelue  the  ad'vantage  ivhlch  nonv  prefents  If  (elf  Steevens. 

2  A  chough  is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind.  Stzevens. 
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You  did  fupplant  your  brother  Profpero. 
Ant,  True  : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me  ; 
Much  feater  than  before  :  My  brother's  fervants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  confcience— 

A7it,  Ay,  fir  ;  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  flipper  ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bofom  :  twenty  confciences. 
That  ftand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candy'd  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  moleft  ^!    Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's,  dead  ♦  ; 
Whom  I  with  this  obedient  fteel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever  :  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  ^  might  put 
This  ancient  morfel  ^,  this  fir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  courfe.    Por  all  the  rell. 
They'll  take  fuggeilion  ,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  buiinefs  that 
We  fay  befits  the  hour. 

Seb,  Thy  cafe,  dear  friend. 
Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'fl  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  fword  :  one  flroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'fl  ; 
And  I  the  king  fhall  love  thee. 

3  candy'd  be  they^ 

And  melt f  ere  they  moleji  !'\  i.  e.  Let  twenty  confciences  be  firft 
congealed,  and  then  dinblvcd,  ere  they  moleft  me,  or  prevent  me  from 
executing  my  purpofes.  Malone. 

+  — that^s,  dead;]  That's  is  not  here  ufed  for  w^o  is,  but  (as  Mr. 
Steevens  has  obfeived)  for  "  id  ej}."  If  he  ivere  that  ivhicb  now  bet 
like,  that  is  to  fay,  dead.  Malone. 

5 — ior  ay  e'\-^\.  e.  forever.  Ste^eveks. 

^  This  ancient  morfel,']  So  we  fay  a  piece  of  a  man.  Johksok* 
So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure: 

How  doth  my  dear  »?or/£/,  thy  mlftrefs  ?"    St ek yens. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

 J  found  thee  as  a  morfel  cold, 

Upon  dead  Csefar's  trencber."  Malone. 
7  '-take fuggtfiionj]  i.  e.  receive  any  hint  of  villainy.  Johnsok. 

Ant. 
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Ant.  Draw  together  : 
And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 
-.  Seb.  O,  but  one  word.  [They  con<verfe  apart, 

Mujick,    Re-enter  Ariel  in'vijihh, 
Ar'u  My  mailer  through  his  art  forefees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in  ;  and  fends  me  forth. 
For  elfe  his  project  dies,  to  keep  them  living  ^. 

\_S'ings  z«  Gonzalo' s  ear* 
While  you  here  do  fnoring  lie, 
Open-ey^d  con/piracy 

His  time  doth  take  : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  off  Jlumher,  and  bcivare  : 
A--ujake  !  a<ivaks  ! 
Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  fudden, 

Gon,  Now,  good  angels,  preferve  the  king!  [Theyvjake. 

Alon, 

^  —'to  keep  them  rrjlng."]  By  tbenfy  as  the  text  now  ftands,  Gonzalo 
and  Alonzo  muft  be  underftood.  Dr.  Johnfon  objedls  veryjullly  to  this 
pafiage.  «  As  it  ftands,  lays  he,  at  prefent,  the  fenfe  is  this.  He  fees 
^sar  danger,  and  will  therefore  fave  tbem,^''  He  therefore  would  read 
— "  That  thefe  his  fiiends  are  in." 

The  confufion  ha?,  I  think,  arifen  from  the  omillion  of  a  finglc 
letter.    Our  author,  I  believe,  wrote 

 and  fends  me  forth. 

For  elfe  his  proje<5ti  dies,  to  keep  them  living, 
z.  e.  he  has  fent  me  forth,  to  keep  his  projeds  alive,  which  elfe 
would  be  deftroyed  by  the  murder  of  his  friend  Gonzalo. — The  oppofi- 
tion  between  the  life  and  death  of  a  projedt  appears  to  me  much  in 
Shakfpeare's  manner.  So,  in  Much  ado  about  nothir.g  :  What /zyi?  is 
in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this  marriage  The  plural  noun  joined  to 
a  verb  in  the  Angular  number  Is  to  be  met  with  in  alfnoft  every  pa^e 
of  the  firll  folio.  So,  to  confine  myfclfto  the  play  before  us,  edit, 
1623  : 

My  old  bones  akes.^* 
Again,  ibid  : 

 "  At  this  hour 

Lies  at  my  mercy  all  my  enemies.''* 
Again,  ibid  : 

His  tears  runs  down  his  beard — .'* 
Again  :  "  What  cares  thefe  roarers  for  the  name  of  the  king  ?" 
It  was  the  common  language  of  the  time  j  and  ought  to  be  correfted,^ 
as  indeed  it  generally  ha«  been  in  the  modern  editions  of  our  author, 

by 
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Alon.  Why,  how  now,    ho  !  awake  !  Why  are  you 
drawn  ^? 
Wherefore  this  ghaftly  looking  ? 
Gon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  Hood  here  fecuring  your  repofe. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burft  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions  ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  liruck  mine  ear  moft  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monger's  ear  ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  !  fure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  lir,  I  heard  a  humming. 
And  that  a  Itrange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me  : 
I  lhak'd  you,  fir,  and  cry'd  ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  faw  their  weapons  drawn  : — there  was  a  noife. 
That's  verity  * :  'Tis  beft  we  Hand  upon  our  guard  ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place  :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground  :  and  let's  make  further 
fearch 
For  my  poor  fon. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  thefe  beafts  ! 
For  he  is,  fuVe,  i'  the  ifland. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Profpero  my  lord  (hall  know  what  I  have  done  : 

[AjiJe. 

So,  king,  go  fafely  on  to  feek  thy  fon.  [Exeunt, 

by  changing  the  number  of  the  verb.  Thus,  in  the  prefcnt  inftance 
we  fhould  read— For  elle  his  projeils  die,  &c.  Malone. 

9 -^draivn  Having  your  fwords  drawn.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Ju' 
Het  : 

*'  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  ?" 

Johnson. 

I  That^s  verity  :]  The  old  copy  reads,  .that's  verily.    Ste evens. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 
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S  C  E  N  E  11. 

Another  part  of  the  ijland. 

Writer  Caliban  ^ith  a  burden  of  ^wood : 

A  noife  of  thunder  heard, 

CaL  All  the  infedlions  that  the  fun  fucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Profper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  difeafe  !  His  fpirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  muft  curfe.    But  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  fhows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unlefs  he  bid  *em  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  fet  upon  me  ; 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  *  and  chatter  at  me, 
A.nd  after,  bite  me  ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall ;  fometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders  ^,  who,  with  cloven  tongues. 
Do  hifs  me  into  madnefs  : — Lo  I  now  !  lo  ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 
Here  comes  a  fpirit  of  his  ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  flowly  :  I'll  fall  flat  ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bufli  nor  Ihrub,  to  bear  cfl^  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  florm  brewing  ;  I  hear  it  fmg 
i*  the  wind :  yond'  fame  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one, 
looks  like  a  foul  bumbard  *  that  would  llied  his  liquor. 
If  it  fliould  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where 
to  hide  my  head  :  yond'  fame  cloud  cannot  choofe  but 
fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fifli  ? 
Dead  or  alive  ?  A  fifh  :  he  fmells  like  a  fifti  ;  a  very  an- 
tient  and  fifh-like  fmeli  ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  neweft, 

* — that  moe'j  i.  e.  Make  mouths.  Steevens. 

3  — wound  with  adders,]  Enwrapped  by  adders  nvound  or  twifted 
abfut  me.  Johnson. 

4  —  a /sw/bumbard — ]  Alarge  vefTel  for  holding  drink.  Theobald. 
Mr.  Upton  would  read  — a/w// bombard.    See  a  note  on — I  thank 

the  Gods,  I  am  /<?«/}"  As  you  like  it ,  AdV.  III.  fc.  iii.  MALo^■E. 

Poor- 
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Poor- John.  A  ftrange  fi{h  !  Were  I  in  England  now, 
(as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fifh  painted  5,  not  a  ho- 
liday fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  filver  :  there 
would  this  monfter  make  a  man  ^  ;  any  ftrange  beaft  there 
makes  a  man  :  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a 
lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a  dead  Indian  7. 
Legg'd  like  a  man  !  and  his  fins  like  arms  !  Warm,  o* 
my  troth  !  I  do  now  let  loofe  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  lon- 
ger ;  this  is  no  fiih,  but  an  iflander,  that  hath  lately  fuf- 
fer'd  by  a  thunder-bolt.  [Thu?i£ier.']  Alas !  the  ftorm  is  come 
again  :  my  beft  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine  ^ ;  there 
is  no  other  fhelter  hereabout :  Mifery  acquaints  a  man  with 
ftrange  bedfellows  :  I  will  here  ftiroud,  till  the  dregs  of  the 
ftorm  be  paft. 

Enter  Stephano,  Jinging  ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 

Ste.    /  Jhall  no  more  to  fea,  to  fea. 
Here  JJjall  I  die  a-Jhore  ; — 
This  is  a  very  fcurvy  tune  to  fmg  at  a  man's  funeral : 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [drinks, 

The  majler,  the  fwahher,  the  hoatfvjain ,  atid  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lonj^d  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  car  d  for  Kate  : 

For 

5 —  this  Ji/h  pa'wted,]  To  exhibit  fiHies,  either  real  or  imaginary,  was 
very  common  about  the  time  of  our  author.  Steevens. 

6 —  make  a  man  That  is,  make  a  man's  fortune.  So,  inMidfum- 
tner  NigLfs  Dream: — "  we  are  all  made  men.'"  Johkson. 

7  —a  dead  Indian.^  And  afterwards — Men  of  Inde.  Probably  forae 
illufion  to  a  particular  occurrence,  now  obfcured  by  time.  In  Henry 
VIII.  the  porter  a/ks  the  mob,  if  they  think — fame  Jiran^e  Ind'ian  &c. 
is  come  to  court.— Jn  the  year  1577  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  *'  A  defcription  of  the  purtrayture  and  fhape  of 
*'  thofe  ftrange  kinde  of  people  whiche  the  wurthie  Mr.  Martin  Four- 

bofier  brought  into  England  in  A°.  1576."  Steeven-s. 

^  — his  gaberdine  j  ]  A  gaberdine  is  properly  the  coarfe  frock  or  out- 
ward garment  of  a  peafant.  Gabardina,  Spanifli.  The  gaberdine  is 
ftill  worn  by  the  peafants  in  Suflex.  Steevens. 

It  here  however  means,  I  believe,  a  ioofe  felt  cloak.  Minflicu 
in  his  DiCT.  1617,  calls  it  "  a  rough  Irifh  mantle,  or  horfemarra 
coat.    Gaban,   Span,  and  Fr.— Laena,   ;.  f»  veftls  qu2  fuper  CEetera 

Vol.  I.  E  vcftinienu 
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For  Jhe  had  a  tongue  <voith  a  tang, 

W oiild  cry  to  a  failor.  Go,  hang  : 
She  lo^^d  not  the  favour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Tet  a  tailor  might  fcratch  her  njohere-e^  er  Jhe  did  itch  : 

Then  to  feay  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  fcurvy  tune  too  :  But  here's  my  comfort.  \^drinks, 
Cal.  Do  not  torment  me  :  Oh  ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ?  Do  you 
put  tricks  upon  us  with  favages,  and  men  of  Inde  ?  Ha ! 
I  have  not  'fcap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard  now  of  your 
four  legs  ;  for  it  hath  been  faid.  As  proper  a  man  as  ever 
went  upon  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground  :  and 
it  fliall  be  faid  fo  again,  while  Srephano  breathes  at  nof- 
trils. 

Cal.    The  fpirit  torments  me  :  Oh  ! 

Ste.  This  is  fome  monfter  of  the  ifle,  with  four  legs  ; 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague  :  Where  the  devil 
fhould  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  fome  relief, 
if  it  be  but  for  that :  If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him 
tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a  prefent  for  any 
emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neats-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee  ;  I'll  bring  my  wood 
home  fafter. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wifeft  :  He  fhall  tafte  of  my  bottle  :  if  he  have  never  drunk 
wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit :  if  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take  too 
much  9  for  him  ;  he  ifiall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him,  and 
that  foundly. 

Cal.  Thou  doft  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt  anon, 

veftimenta  imponebatur."  See  alfo  Cotgrave's  Dict:  in  v.  gahan, 
and  galleuerdine.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

9  — too  much—']  Too  much  means  any  fum,  ever  fo  much*  It  has, 
however,  been  obferved  to  me  that  when  the  vulgar  mean  to  aflc  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  any  thing,  they  fay  with  a  laugh,  I  won't  make  him 
pay  twice  for  it.  This  fenfe  fufficiently  accommodates  itfelf  to  Trincu- 
lo's  expreflion.  Steevens. 

I  think  the  meaning  is,  tet  me  take  what  fum  I  will,  however  great, 
/  /hail  not  take  too  much  for  him  :  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  fell  him 
toe  dear.  Malone. 

I  know 
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I  know  it  by  thy  trembling  ' :  Now  Profper  works  upon 
thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth  ;  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat  ^ ;  open  your 
mouth  :  this  will  fhake  your  (haking,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
that  foundly  :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend  ;  open 
your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  fliould  know  that  voice  :  It  fhould  be — 
But  he  is  drown'd  ;  and  thefe  are  devils  :  O  1  defend 
me  I 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices  ;  a  moft  delicate  mon- 
fter '.  His  forward  voice  ^  now  is  to  fpeak  well  of  his 
friend  ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  fpeeches,  and 
to  detrait.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him, 
I  will  help  his  ague  :  Come, — Amen  *  !  I  will  pour  feme 
in  thy  other  mouth. 

Ti'zn.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 
This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monfter  :  I  will  leave  him  ;  I 
have  no  longfpoon  K 

Trin.  Stephano  !■ — if  thou  beefl:  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  fpeak  to  me  ;  for  I  am  Trinculo  ; — be  not  afeard, — 
thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beeft  Trinculo,  come  forth  ;  I'll  pull  thee 
by  the  lefTer  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  thefe  are  they. 
Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed  :  How  cam'ft  thou  to  be 

'  — I knoiv  it  by  thy  trembling:']  This  iremor  is  always  reprefentcd  as; 
the  eft'eft  of  being  poflefs'd  by  the  devil.    So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
"  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecftacy  !"  Steevens. 

2  catj]  Alluding  to  an  old  proverb,  thit  good  liquor  ivill  make 

a  cat  fpeak.  Steevens. 

3  His  forivard  voice  &c.]  The  perfon  of  Fame  was  anciently  defcribed 
in  this  manner.  Steevens. 

4  — Amen  !  ]  Means,  flop  your  draught ;  come  to  a  conclufion.  / 
tuill  pour  fome  &c.  Steevens. 

5  /  have  no  long fpoon.]  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  longfpoon  to  eat. 
iviih  the  devil.  Steevens. 

See  Com.  of  Errors,  adl  IV.  fc,  iii.  and  Chaucer's  Squier's  TaU, 
ver.  10916  of  the  late  edit. 

**  Therefore  behoveth  him  a  ful  long  fpone, 
<' That  fhall  ete  with  a  fend."  Tyrwhitt, 

E  2  the 
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the  fiege  of  this  moon-calf^  ?  Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ?' 

T rin.  .1  took  him  to  be  kill'd  with  a  thunder- llroke  : 
-—But  art  thou  not  drovvn'd,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now,  thou 
art  not  drowh'd.  Is  the  lk)rm  over-blown  ?  I  hid  me  un- 
der the  dead  moon-calPs  gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  ftorm  : 
And  art  thou  living,  Stephano  ?  O  Stephano,  two  Nea- 
politans 'fcap'd  ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about  ;  my  ftomach  is 
not  conflant. 

Cal.  Thefe  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  fprights. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celeftial  liquor  : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'ft  thou  *fcape  ?  How  cam'ft  thou  hither  ? 
fwear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'A  hither.  I  efcap'd 
upon  a  butt  of  fack,  which  the  failors  heavM  over-board, 
by  this  bottle  !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with 
mine  own  hands,  fince  I  was  caft  a-fhore. 

Cal.  I'll  fwear,  upon  tiiat  bottle,  to  be  thy  true  fub- 
je6l ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly* 

Ste'^  Here  ;  fwear  then  how  thou  efcap'dft. 

Trin.  Swam  a-fhore,  man,  like  a  duck  ;  I  can  fwim  ^ 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  fworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kifs  the  book  :  Though  thou  can'fl  fwim  like 
a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goofe. 

T rin.  O  Stephano,  haft  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by 
the  fea-fide,  where  my  wine  is  hid.    How  now>  moon- 
.  calf  ?  hov/  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Haft  thou  not  dropp'd  from  Heaven  '  } 

Ste.  Out  o*  the  moon,  I  do  afTure  thee  :  I  was  the  mart 
in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

6  — to  be  the  fiege  (yfthh  moon-calf  f  ]  -S/<?f  £ fignifies Jiool'm  every  feni« 
ef  the  word,  and  is  here  ufed  in  the  dirtieft.  A  moon- calf  is  an  inani- 
mate fhapelefs  mafs,  fuppofed  by  PJiny  to  be  engendered  of  woman  only. 
See  his  Nat.  Hift.  b.  x.  ch.  64.  Steevens. 

7  Icanfium — ]  I  believe  Trinculo  is  fpeaking  of  Caliban,  and  that 
we  fliould'  read — "  ''a  can  fwim"  &c.  See  the  next  fpcech.  Maloke. 

3  Haft  thou  not  dropfd  from  bea'uen  f  ]  The  new-difcovered  Indians 
cf  the  Ifiand  of  St.  Salvador  afked,  by  ligns,  whether  Columbus  and 
hk  compAf^ion.i  T^ers  not  seme  down  from  loMver:*  Tollet. 
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Cal.  I  have  feen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee  :  my 
mirtrefs  Ihew'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bufh. 

'Ste.  Come,  Twear  to  that  ;  kifs  the  book  :  I  will  furnilh 
it  anon  with  new  contents :  fwear. 

T rin.  By  this  good  light  this  is  a  very  fhallow  mon- 
Iler  : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monfter  ^  : — The 
man  i'  the  moon  ? — a  moft  poor  credulous  monfter  : — 
Well  drawn,  monfter,  in  good  footh. 

CaL  I'll  ftiew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  ifland  ; 
And  1  will  kifs  thy  foot ' :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Tn'n.  By  this  light,  a  moft  perfidious  and  drunken  mon- 
fter ;  when  his  god's  afleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

CaL  I'll  kifs  thy  foot  :  I'll  fwear  myfelf  thy  fubjeft. 

Sfe.  Come  on  then  ;  down,  and  fwear. 

TrifT.  I  ftiall  laugh  myfelf  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed 
monfter  :  A  moft  fcurvy  monfter  I  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kifs. 

Trin.  — but  that  the  poor  monfter's  in  drink  :  An  a- 
bominable  monfter  ! 

Cai,  I'll  fhew  thee  thebeftfprings ;  I'UpIuck  thee  berries ; 
I'll  fiih  for  thee,  and  get  thee  woodenougli* 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  ferve  ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  fticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wond'rous  man. 

Trin.  A  moft  ridiculous  monfter ;  to  make  a  wonder  of 
a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow  ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft,  and  inftrud  thee  how 
Tofnare  the  nimble  marmozet  ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  cluft'ring  filberds,  and  fometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  fea-mels  "  from  the  rock  :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  t 

Sie, 

9  I  afeard  of  him  ?—a  very  nveak  monjier  ;]  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
Trinculo  the  fpeaker  is  not  charged  with  being  afraid  ;  but  it  was  his  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  drew  this  brag  from  him.  This  is  nature.  Warburton. 

^  — kifs  thy  foot ;]  A  fneer  upon  the  papifts  for  kifling  the  Pope's 
pantoPie.  Grey. 

*  Toung  fea-mels — ]  The  old  copy  reads— fcameh .  Mr.  Holt  aflerted 
that  Hmfeii  are  in  fome  places  called  /cams.  But  not  having  found  the 
E  3  vvord 
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Sfe.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  elle 
being  drown'd,  .we  will  inherit  here. — Here  ;  bear  my 
bottle  !  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Fare-ujell  majier   fars-zvell,  farenvelL 

[Sings  druJikenly.'^ 
Trin.  A  howling  monfter  ;  a  drunken  monfter. 

Cal.  No  ?nore  dams  Pll  make  for  jijh  j 
Nor  fetch  i?i  firing 
At  requiring. 
Nor  /crape  trenchering     nor  ivajh  dijh  ; 
^ BaHy  ^Ban,  Ca — Calil/an, 
Has  a  ne^  tnajier — Get  a  nenjo  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day  !  hey-day,  freedom  !  freedom,  hey- 
day, freedom  I 

Ste.  O  brave  monfter  !  lead  the  way,  \Exeunt. 

word fcarrd  in  any  ancient  Englifli  book,  I  have  adopted  the  emendation 
propofed  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Mr.  Steeverrs's  obfervation  on  the  epi- 
thet <*  young'''  appears  to  me  decifive.  In  Lincolnfliire,  as  I  learn 
from  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  the  name  fea-mall  is  applied  to  all  the  fmaller 
fpecies  of  gulls.  Plott,  the  fame  gentleman  adds,  in  his  Hijlory  of 
Staffordfjire,  p.  231,  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of  taking  a  fpecies 
of  gull,  called  in  that  country  Pewits,  (the  black-capped  gull  of  Lin- 
colnfliire )  with  a  plate  annexed,  at  the  end  of  which  he  writes, — "  they 
being  accounted  agood  difti  at  the  moft  plentiful  tables."  Malone. 

Theobald  very  reafonably  propofed  to  read  Jea  maih,  or  fea-melh. 
An  e  by  thefe  cartlefs  printers  was  eafily  changed  into  a  c,  and  from 
this  accident,  I  believe,  all  the  difficulty  arifes,  the  word  having  been 
fpelt  by  the  tranfcriber  fea-meh.    Willoughby  mentions  the  bird,  as 

Theobald  informs  us  \_larus  circreus  minor]  Had  Mr.  Holt  told  us  in 

Vvhat  part  of  England  limpets  are  ailed  fcams,  more  attention  would 
have  been  paid  to  his  aflertion. 

I  Ihould  fuppofe,  at  all  events,  z  bird  to  have  been  defign'd,  young 
and  old  Jjjb  are  taken  with  equal  facility  ;  hut  young  birds  are  more  ea- 
fi'.y  furprifed  than  eld  ones,  Befides,  Caliban  had  already  proffered  to 
fjf:}  for  Trinculo.  In  Cavendifli's  fecond  voyage,  the  failors  eat  young 
gulls  at  the  iile  of  Penguins.  Steevens. 

3  Nor  fcrape  trenchering,]  In  cur  author's  time  trenchers  were  In 
general  ufe;  and  male  domefticks  were  fometimes  employed  in  cleanfing 
them.  <<  I  have  helped  (fays  Lilly  in  his  Hijiory  of  his  Ufe  and  times, 
ad  an.  162c,)  to  carry  eighteen  tubs  of  v/ater  in  one  morning  j — all  man- 
ner of  drudgery  I  willingly  performed  3  fcrape  trencbersy  &c".  Malone. 

ACT 
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ACT    IIL      SCENE  I. 

Before  Profpero's  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log, 

Ter.  There  be  fome  fports  are  painful  ^  ;  and  their  la- 
bour 

Delight  in  them  fets  olF^  :  fome  kinds  of  bafenefs 

Are  nobly  undergone  ;  and  moft  poor  matters 

Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  tafk  would  be  ^ 

As  heavy  to  me,  as  odious  ;  but 

The  miltrefs,  which  I  ferve,  quickens  what's  dead. 

And  makes  my  labours  pleafures :   O,  (he  is 

Ten  times  more  gentle,  than  her  father's  crabbed 

And  he's  compofed  of  harllinefs.    I  muft  remove 

Some  thoufands  of  thefe  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 

Upon  a  fore  injunftion  :  My  fweet  miftrefs 

Weeps  when  Ihe  fees  me  work  ;  and  fays,  fuch  bafenefs 

Had  ne'er  like  executor.    I  forget  ^  : 

But  thefe  fweet  thoughts  do  even  refrefli  my  labours ;  ^ 
Moft  bufy-lefs,  when  I  do  it  ^. 

4  There  be  fome  fports  are  painful ;  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  fets  off  ;] 

MoUiter  aufterum  ftudio  fallente  laborem. 

Hor.  fat.  2.  lib.  ii.  Steeye^js. 
We  have  again  the  fame  thought  in  Macbeth  : 

**  The  labour  we  delight  in  phyficks 
After      and,"  at  the  fame  time  muft  be  underflood.    Mr.  Pope, 
unnecefiarily,  reads — *<  But  their  labour — which  has  been  followed 
by  the  fubfequent  editors.  Malone. 

5  This  my  mean  tafk  would  bej  The  metre  of  this  line  is  defedive  in 
the  old  copy,  by  the  words  -would  be  being  transferred  to  the  next  line. 
Our  author  and  his  contemporaries  generally  ufe  odious  as  a  trifyl- 
iable.  Malone. 

^  ^  f°''g^^  '  ]  Perhaps  Ferdinand  means  to  fay — I  forget  my  tafk  ; 
but  that  is  not  furprifing,  for  I  am  thinking  on  Miranda^  and  thele  fweet 
thoughts  &c.  He  may  however  mean,  that  he  forgets  or  thinks  little 
of  the  bafenefs  of  his  employment,  Whichfoever  be  the  fenfe,  And,  or 
Fory  fhonld  feem  more  properin  the  next  line,  than  But.  Malone. 

7  Mfi  bufy-Ms,  luhen  I  do  /V.]  The  old  copy  has— bufy  lefi.  Cor- 
reftcd  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

E  4  Enter 
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Ente r  M I  R  A N  D  A  ;  and  Prospero  at  a  dijiance* 

Mira.  Alas,  now  I  pray  you. 
Work  not  fo  hard  :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thofelogs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile  ! 
Pray,  fet  it  dov/n,  and  reft  you  :  when  this  burns, 
*Twill  weep  for  having  weary'd  you  :  My  father 
Is  hard  at  ftudy  ;  pray  now,  reft  yourfelf ; 
He's  fafe  for  thefe  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  moft  dear  miftrefs. 
The  fun  will  fet  before  I  lliall  difcharge 
What  I  muft  ftrive  to  do. 

Mit'a.  If  you'll  fit  down, 
I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while  :  Pray,  give  me  that ; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature  : 
I  had  rather  crack  my  fmews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  fliould  fuch  difhonour  undergo. 
While  I  fit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 
As  well  as  it  does  you  :  and  I  fliould  do  it 
With  much  more  eafe  ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it^ 
And  yours  it  is  againft  ^. 

Pro.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infedled  ; 
This  vifitation  Ihews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  miftrefs  ;  'tis  frefli  morning  with  mc. 
When  you  are  by  at  night       I  do  befecch  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  mightfet  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda  : — O  my  father, 

*  And  yours  it  is  againjl."]  Perhaps  we  fliould  read.  And  yours  is  It 
againft.  Steevens. 

9         -Vis frejh  morning  ivith  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night. "] 
Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  noEie  vel  atra 

Tibul.  Lib,  iv.  El.  xiii.  Malonx, 
I  have 
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I  have  broke  your  heft  '  to  fay  fo  ! 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda  !  _ 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 
What's  deareft  to  the  world  !  Full  many  a  lady 
1  have  ey'd  with  beft  regard  ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  :  for  feveral  virtues 
Have  1  lik'd  feveral  women  ;  never  any 
With  fo  full  foul,  but  fome  defedl  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleft  grace  llie  ow*d. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  o  you. 
So  perfect,  and  fo  peerlefs,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  beft  ^. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  fex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glafs,  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  feen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father  :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  fkill-lefs  of ;  but,  by  my  modefty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  1  would  not  wifti 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  ftiape, 
Befides  yourfelf,  to  like  of :  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 
A  prince,  Miranda  ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  fo  !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  llavery,  than  I  would  fufFer  ^ 
The  fle{h-fly  blow  my  mouth  : — Hear  my  foul  fpeak ■ 
The  very  inftant  that  I  faw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  fervice  ;  there  relldes. 
To  make  me  flave  to  it,;  and,  for  your  fake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

' — i)c/?]  Torheheji'j  i.  e.  command.  Steevens. 

*  Of  every  creature's  6eji.']  Alluding  to  the  pidture  of  Venus  by  A- 
pelles.  Johnson. 

3 — than  I  would  fuffer  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads— Than  to  fufter. 
The  emendation  is  Mr.  Pope's,  Steevens. 


Mira. 
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Mir  a.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven,  o  earth,  bear  witnefs  to  this  found. 
And  crown  vvhat  I  profefs  with  kind  event. 
If  I  fpeak  true  ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  beft  is  boded  me,  to  mifchief !  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  elfe  i'  the  world 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mir  a.  I  am  a  fool 
To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 
Of  two  moft  rare  afFedlions  !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mir  a.  At  mine  unvvorthinefs,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  defire  to  give  ;  and  much  lefs  take. 
What  I  ftiall  die  to  want :  But  this  is  trifling  ; 
And  all  the  more  it  feeks  ^  to  hide  itfelf. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  Ihews.    Hence  bafhful  cunning  \ 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  I 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ^ ; 

4-  — -0/  what  clfe  i  the  nvorld,']  i.  e.  of  aught  elfe ;  of  whatfoever 
clfe  there  is  in  the  world.    I  once  thought  that  we  ihould  read — augbt 
elfe.    But  the  old  copy  is  right.    So,  in  King  Henry  VI,  P.  Ill  : 
With  promife  of  his  fifter,  and  nvbat  eljcf 

To  fhrengthen  and  fupport  king  Edward's  place."  Malone. 

5  I  am  a  f col y 

Toiutep  at  ivhat  I  am  glad  o/".]  This  is  one  of  thafe  touches  of 
nature  that  diflingui/li  Shakfpeare  from  all  other  writers.    It  was  ne-. 
cefJary,  in  fupport  of  the  charadler  of  Miranda,  to  make  her  appear 
iinconfcious  that  excefs  of  forrow  and  excefs  of  joy  find  alike  their  re- 
/  lief  from  tears  5   and  as  this  is  the  firft  time  that  confummate  pleafure 

had  made  any  near  approaches  to  her  heart,  ihe  calls  fuch  a  feeming 
contradiftory  expreffion  of  it,  foUy, 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

Back,  foolifh  tears,  back  to  your  native  fpring  ! 
*'  Youfr  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
«  Which  you,  miftaking,  offer  up  to  joy."  Steevins, 

6  — it  feeks — ]  i.  e.  my  affedtion  feeks.  Malone, 

7  /  amyeur  wz/e.  if  you  ivill  marry  me^  &c.] 

Si  tibi  non  cordi  fuerant  connubia  noftra, 
Attamen  in  veftras  potuifti  ducere  fedes, 
Quas  tibi  jucundo  famularer  ferva  labore  j 

Candida 
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If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow  * 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  fervant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  millrcls,  deareft. 
And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  hufband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand, 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in' t^:  And  now  fare- 
well. 

Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thou  fan  d,  thoufand!    \_Exeunt  Ve^.  and 'M.i'n. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  1  cannot  be, 
"Who  are  furpriz'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I'll  to  my  book  ; 
For  yet,  ere  fupper-time,  muft  I  perform 
Much  bufmefs  appertaining.  [Exit^ 

SCENE  ir. 

Another  part  of  the  ijland. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo;  Caliban 

folhnjjing  nxiith  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me  ; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink 

Candida  permulcens  liquidis  veftigia  lymphis,  ^ 
Purpureave  tuum  confternens  vefte  cubile. 

Catul.  62.  Malonx. 
8 —.yoar  fellow  ]  i.  e.  companion.  Steeveks. 
9  Ferd,         ■•  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  ivith  my  heart  inV.]  It  is  ftill  cuftomary  in  the 
weft  of  England,  when  the  conditions  of  a  bargain  are  agreed  upon,  for 
the  parties  to  ratify  it  by  joining  their  hands,  and  at  the  fame  time  for 
the  purchafer  to  give  an  earneft.  To  this  practice  the  poet  alludes.  So, 
in  the  Winter's  Tale: 

Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap  rhyfelf  my  love  j  then  didft  thou  utter 
I  am  your' s  for  ex/^r." 
Again,  in  the  Tivo  Gent,  of  Verona  : 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange  ;  here,  take  you  this, 
*<  Jul.  And  feal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kifs. 
**  Fro>  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  conftancy."  Henley, 

water 
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water  ;  not  a  drop  before  :  therefore  bear  up,  and  board 
'em  * :  Servant-monfler,  drink  to  me. 

T rin.  Servant-monfter  ?  the  folly  of  this  ifland  I  They 
fay,  there's  but  five  upon  this  iile  :  we  are  three  of  them  ; 
if  the  other  two  be  brain'd  like  us,  the  Hate  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  iervant-moniler,  when  I  bid  tliee ;  thy 
eyes  are  almoft  fet  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  fhould  they  be  fet  elfe  ;  he  were  a  brave 
monfter  indeed,  if  they  were  fet  in  his  tail 

Ste.  My  man-monfter  hath  drown'd  his  tongue  in  fack: 
for  my  part,  the  fea  cannot  drown  me :  I  fwam  ^,  ere  I 
could  recover  the  fhore,  five-and-thirty  leagues,  off  and 
on,  by  this  light. — Thou  fhalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monfter, 
or  my  llandard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  lift;  he's  no  (landard*. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monfieur  monfter. 

I'rin,  Nor  go  neither :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ;  and 
yet  fay  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  fpeak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beeft  a 
good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  fhoe:  I'll 
not  ferve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

I  Bear  up,  and  board 'm  :]  A  metaphor  alluding  to  a  chace  at  fca. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

*  He  Kvere  a  bra-ve  monfier  indeed,  if  they  ivere  fet  in  bis  tail.'\  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  allulion  to  a  ftory  that  is  met  with  in  Stozue,  and 
other  writers  of  the  time.  It  feems,  in  the  year  1574,  a  whale  was 
thrown  a  fiiore  near  Ramfgate.  •*  A  monjirous  Jijh  (fays  the  cbroni- 
*'  cler)  but  not  fo  monjirous  as  fome  reported, — for  his  eyes  were  in  his 
bead,  and  not  in  his  ^^ifi."  Summary ,  i  ^7  ^,  p.  562.  Farmer. 
3  /  f'zvam,  &c.]  This  play  was  not  publifhed  till  1623.  yilbumazar 
made  its  appearance  ini6i4,  and  has  a  palTage  relative  to  the  efcape  of  a 
failor  yet  more  incredible.  Perhaps,  in  both  inftances,  a  fneer  was 
meant  at  the  Voyages  of  Ferdinando  Men dex  Pinto,  or  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  ether  lying  travellers  : 

**  — five  days  I  was  under  water ;  and  at  length 
Got  up  and  fpread  myfelf  upon  a  cheft, 
Rowing  with  arms,  and  fleering  with  my  feet. 
And  thus  in  five  days  more  got  land."  Aft  III.  fc.  V.  Steivxns. 
^  Tour  lieutenant,  if  y-u  liji ;  be^s  no  ftandard.]  Meaning,  he  is  fo 
much  intoxicated,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fland.    The  quibble  between 
fandard,  an  enfign,  and  ftandard,  a  fiuit  tree,  that  grows  without  fup- 
port;  is  evident.  Steevens. 

4.  jTt/V?, 
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Trin.  Thou  lieft,  moft  ignorant  monller ;  I  am  in  cafe 
to  jultle  a  conftablc:  Why,  thou  debolh'd  '  iifli,  thou, 
was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk  fo  much 
fack  as  I  to  day?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monltrous  lie,  being  but 
half  a  fifli,  and  half  a  monfter? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  ;  wilt  thou  let  him,  my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he  ! — that  a  monller  Ihould  be  fuch 
a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again:  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr*ythee. 

Ste,  Trineulo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head;  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  monller's 
my  fubjedl,  and  he  fliall  not  f«iFer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd  to 
hearken  once  again  to  the  fuit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I:  kneel,  and  repeat  it;  I  will  ftand, 
Jind  fo  lhall  Trineulo. 

Enter  Ariel,  in-vijible. 

CaL  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  fubje£l  to  a  tyrant ;  a 
forcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  has  cheated  me  of  the 
aHand. 

Jri,  Thou  Heft. 

Cal.  Thou  lieft,  thou  jefting  monkey,  thou; 
I  would,  my  valiant  mailer  would  dellroy  thee: 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trineulo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his  talc, 
by  this  hand,  I  will  fupplant  fome  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  faid  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more  ; — Proceed. 

Cal.  I  fay,  by  forcery  he  got  this  ille ; 
From  me  he  got  it.    If  thy  greatnefs  will 
Revenge  it  on  him, — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'ft  ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not, — 

Ste.  That's  moft  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  lhalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  ferve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  lhall  this  be  compafs'd?  Canft  thou 
bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord;  I'll  yield  him  thee  alleep. 
Where  thou  may'll  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

5  —^tbou  debolird— ]  i.  e.  debauched.    See  Cotgrave's  Dict.  in  t. 

Max.one. 
JrL 
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^ri.  Thou  lieft,  thou  canft  not. 

Cal.  What  a  py'd  ninny's  this'^  ?  Thou  fcurvy  patch  !— 
I  do  befeech  thy  greatnefs,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone. 
He  fhall  drink  nought  but  brine;  fof  I'll  not  ihew  him 
Where  the  quick  frefhes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger:  interrupt 
the  monfter  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'U 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  ftock-fifli  of  thee. 

Triju  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing:  I'll  go  fur- 
ther off. 

Sie.  Didft  thou  not  fay,  he  lied? 
jin\  Thou  lieft. 

Sfe.  Do  I  fo?  take  thou  that,  [frrlkes  hwi,"]  As  you  like 
this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie  : — Out  o'  your  wits,  and 
hearing  too? — A  pox  o' your  bottle !  this  can  fack,  and 
drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monfter,  and  the  devil 
take  your  fingers ! 

Cal,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale. — Pr'ythee  ftand  fur- 
ther off. , 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough:  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Sie.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal,  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  *tis  a  cuftom  with  him 
I*  the  afternoon  to  fteep:  there  thou  may'ft  brain  him. 
Having  firft  feiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  fkull,  or  paunch  him  wdth  a  ftake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife:  Remember, 

6  What  a  py''d  nitiry^s  this It  fliould  be  remember'd  that  TrincuU 
is  no  Jailor^  but  a  jejler,  and  is  fo  called  in  the  ancient  dramatis 
perJ'or.a;\  he  therefore  wears  the  party-coloiir'd  drels  of  one  of  thefe 
charadters.  See  fig.  XII.  in  the  plate  annexed  to  the  firft  part  of  AT, 
Henry  IV.  and  Mr.  Toilet's  explanation  of  it.  Steevens. 

Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  Caliban  could  have  no  knowledge  of  th? 
ftriped  coat  ufually  worn  by  fools;  and  would  therefore  transfer  this 
fpeech  to  Stephano.  But  though  Caliban  might  not  know  this  circum- 
ftance,  Shakjpeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given  to  all  countries  and  all 
ages  the  manners  cf  his  own,  might  forget  himfelf  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  places.    M alone. 

Firft 
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Flrfl:  to  poflefs  his  books,  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  fot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  fpirit  to  command  ^ :  They  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I :  Burn  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  Jtenfils,  (for  fo  he  calls  them,) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  houfe,  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  moll  deeply  to  confider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter  ;  he  himfelf 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  never  favv  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  fhe ; 
But  Ihe  as  far  furpalTeth  Sycorax, 
As  greateft  does  leall. 
Ste.  Is  it  fo  brave  a  lafs  ? 

Ca/,  Ay,  lord ;  Ihe  will  becomet  hy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

7  Remember 
•F'lrft  to  poff'ejs  his  books,  for  ivithout  them 
He's  but  a  Jotj  as  I  am,  nor  hath  nst 

fpirit  to  command  :J  In  a  former  fcene  Profpero  fars— • 
— — —  «'  ril  to  my  book  ; 
*'  For  yet,  ere  fupper  time,  muft  I  perform 
Much  bulinefs  appertaining." 
A^\n,  in  Aft  V  : 

"  And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found, 
"  I'll  drown  my  bvck." 
In  the  old  romances  the  forcererls  always  furniflicd  with  a  book,  by  read- 
ing certain  part  j  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  fummon  to  his  aid  whatever 
daemons  or  fpirits  he  has  occafion  to  employ.  When  he  is  deprived  of 
his  book,  his  power  ceafes.  Our  author  might  have  obferved  this  cir- 
cumllance  much  infifted  on  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boyardo,  (of 
which,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie  informs  me,  the  firft  three  Cantos  were 
tranflated  and  publiiliedin  1598,)  and  aifoin  Harrington's  tranllation  of 
the  Orlando  Furicfoy  I  591. 

A  few  lines  fc&m  the  former  of  thcfe  works  may  prove  the  beft  illti- 
ftration  of  the  paflage  before  us. 

Angelica,  by  the  aid  of  Argalia,  having  bound  the  enchanter  Ma- 
iagigi, 

*'  The  damfcl  fearcheth  forthwith  in  his  breaft, 
"  And  there  the  damned  booke  Ihe  ftraightway  founde, 
«  Which  circles  ftrange  and  fhapes  of  fiendes  expreft  j 
"  No  foonerflie  fome-wordes  therein  did  found. 
And  opened  had  fome  damned  leaves  unbleft, 
Butfpiritsof  th'ayre,  earth,  fea,  came  out  of  hand, 
*<  Crving  alowde,  what  is't  you  m%  ccmmar.d  Malonx. 

Ste, 
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Sfe,  Monfter,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and  I 
will  be  king  and  queen ;  (fave  our  graces !)  and  Trineulo 
and  thyfelf  fhall  be  vice-roys : — Doft  thou  like  the  plot, 
Trineulo? 

^/rin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  forry  I  beat  thee :  but, 
while  thou  liv'il,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

CaL  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  alleep; 
Wilt  thou  deftroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

j^n.  This  will  I  tell  my  mafter. 

CaL  Thou mak'ft  me  merry:  I  am  full  of  pleafure } 
Let  us  be  jocund:  Will  you  troul  the  catch* 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  requeil,  monfter,  I  will  do  reafon,  any 
reafon:  Come  on,  Trineulo,  let  us  fmg.  [Sings. 
Flout  ^ em,  and Jkout  *e'm  ;  and  Jkout  ^em,  and fiout  'em  ; 
thought  is  free. 

CaL  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tahor  and pipe» 

Ste.  What  is  this  fame  ? 
rin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
pifture  of  No-body  9. 

Ste.  If  thou  beeft  a  man,  fhew  thyfelf  in  thy  likenefs : 
if  thou  beeft  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  lift. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  fins  1 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee : — Mercy 
upon  us ! 

CaL  Art  thou  afeard  '  ? 

Ste.  No,  monfter,  not  I. 

CaL  Be  not  afeard;  the  ifle  is  full  of  noifes. 
Sounds,  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thoufand  twangling  inftruments 

^  —  JVill you  troul  the  catch,]  To  trcul  a  catch,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  dlf- 
HCL^Wxt  trippingly  from  the  tongue,  Steevens. 

9  This  is  the  ture  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  pifture  of  No-body.]  A 
ridiculous  figure,  fometimes  reprefenied  on  figns.  Weji'ward  for  Smelt Sy 
a  book  which  our  author  appears  to  have  read,  was  printed  for  John 
Trundle  in  Barbican,  at  they?^«eof  the  iVs-^c^/y,  Malone. 

^  afeard  f]  Thus  the  old  copy.  To  affeary  is  an  obfolcte  verb  with 
the  fam«  meaning  as  to  affray.  Steevens. 

WiU 
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Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  fometime  voices. 

That,  if  I  then  had  wak*d  after  long  fleep, 

Will  make  me  fleep  again:  and  then,  in  dreaming. 

The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  fhevv  riches 

Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 

I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I 
fliall  have  my  mufick  for  nothing. 

CaL  Whe^  Profpero  is  deftroy'd. 

Ste.  That  fliall  be  by  and  by  :  I  remember^the  llory. 
•  Trin.  The  found  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it. 
And  after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monfter;  we'll  follow, — I  wou'd  I  could 
fee  this  taborer:  he  lays  it  on. 

Tri/i.  Wilt  come?  I'll  follow,  Stephano^  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  ijland, 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Anthonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,    Francisco,  and  Others. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin  ^,  I  can  go  no  further.  Sir; 
My  old  bones  ache:  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders  I  by  your  patience, 
1  needs  muft  reft  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 
Who  am  myfelf  attach'd  with  wearinefs. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  fpirits :  fit  down,  and  reft. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer:  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  ftray  to  find  ;  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  fruftrate  fearch  on  land  :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  fo  out  of  hope. 

[Afide  to  Sebaftian. 

2  Wilt  come?  nifoUoiVi  Stephano.']  The  words  ^/7?  cowe  are,  I  ;be- 
lleve,  addrcfled  to  Stephano,  who,  from  a  defire  to  fee  the  "  taborer," 
lingers  behind.  Willyou  comey  or  not  (fays  Trinculo)  ?  If  you  will  not, 
Vil folhiv  Caliban  withoutyou.  Malone. 

3  By''r  /<3^z«,-— ]  i.  e.  'I he  diminutive  only  of  our  lady,  i.  c, 
ladykin.  Steevens. 

Vol.  I.  F  Do 
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Do  not,  for  one  repulfe,  forego  the  purpofe 
That  you  refolv'd  to  effeit. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 
Will  we  take  throughly. 

Jnt.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 
For,  now  they  are  opprefs'd  with  travail,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  ufe  fuch  vigilance 
As  when  they  are  frefh. 

Seb,  I  fay,  to-night :  no  more. 
Solemn  and  Jirange  mufick\  and  Ym^^tro  ah o'VCy  in<vijfhle. 

Enter  fe'veral  Jf  range  Shapes,  bringing  in  a  banquet ;  they 

dance  about  it  <vjith  gentle  actions  offalutation',  and,  in* 

suiting  the  king,  i^c.  to  eat,  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 
Gon.  Marvellous  fvveet  mufick ! 

Alon,  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !  What  were  thefe;* 

Seb.  A  living  drollery      Now  I  will  believe. 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne  ^    one  phcenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both  ; 
And  v/hat  does  elfe  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  fworn  'tis  true  :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 
I  fhould  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 

4  AX\v\xig  drollery : — ]  i.e.  A  drollery  not  reprefented  by  woodea 
machines,  but  by  perfonages  who  are  alive.  Malone. 

Shows,  called  droller ieSf  were  in  Shakfpeare's  time  performed  by  pup- 
pets only.  From  thefe  our  modern  drollsy  exhibited  at  fairs,  &c.  took 
their  name.  Steevens. 

5  —  one  tree,  thephoen  thronex*  j]  So  again,  in  one  of  our  author'* 
Poems,  p.  732,  edit.  1778  : 

«  Let  the  bird  of  loudeft  lay, 

On  the  fole  Arabian  tree,  &c."  Malone, 
For  this  idea  our  author  might  have  been  indebted  to  Phil.  Holland's 
Tranflation  of  Pliny,  b.  XIII.  chap.  4.  "I  myfelf  verily  have  heard 
**  ftraunge  things  of  this  kind  of  tree  ;  and  namely  in  regard  of  the 
bird  ,P,6«?k;x,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  that  name  of  this 
date  tree  [called  in  Greek  <{iorv;^]  ;  for  it  was  afllired  unto  me, 
<'  that  the  faid  bird  died  with  that  tree,  and  revived  of  itfslfc  as  the  tree 
*'  fprung  again."  Steevens. 
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If  I  Ihould  fay,  I  faw  fuch  iflander.s  ^, 

(For,  certes  ^,  thefe  are  people  of  the  ifland,) 

Who,  though  they  are  of  monftrous  lhape,  yet,  note. 

Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 

Our  human  generation  you  fhall  find 

Many,  nay,  almoft  any. 

Pro.  Hone  ft  lord. 
Thou  haft  faid  well ;  for  fome  of  you  there  prefent 
Are  worfe  than  devils.  [Jfide, 

Alon,  I  cannot  too  much  mufe 
Such  ftiapes,  fuch  gefture,  and  fuch  found,  expreffing 
(Although  they  want  the  ufe  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  difcourfe. 

Pro.  Praife  in  departing  ^  .  \^Afide* 

Fran.  They  vanilh'd  ftrangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  iince 
They  have  left  their  viands  behind;  for  we  have  ftomachs.-— 
Will't  pleafe  you  tafte  of  what  is  here? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  fir,  you  need  not  fear:  When  we  were  boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whofe  throats  had  hanging  at  'em 
Wallets  of  flefti  ?  or  that  there  were  fuch  men, 
Whofe  heads  ftood  in  their  breafts  ^?  which  now  we  find. 

Each 

6  ^fuch  iflanders,]  The  old  copy  has  ijlands.  The  emendation 
was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

7  jf^pr  certes,]  Cerr^i  is  an  obfolete  word,  fignifying  Steev, 

8  To  mufe,  in  ancient  language,  is  to  admire.  Ste  evens. 

9  Praife  in  departing.!^  i.  e.  Do  not  praife  your  entertainment  too  foon, 
left  you  fhould  have  reafon  to  retraft  your  commendation.  It  is  a  prover- 
bial faying.  Steevens. 

1  —that  there  'voere  mountaineer &c.]  Whoever  is  curious  to  know 
the  particulars  relating  to  thefe  wjoMw^^^fwffTj  may  confult  Mintndeville''s 
Travehf  printed  in  1503,  byWyriken  de  Worde  5  but  it  is  yet  a  kr\ovfn 
truth  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  have  been  long  accuftom'd  to  fuch 
excrefcences  or  tumours. 

^is  tuniidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus?  Steevens, 

2  ■.  .    ■  >men, 

Whofe  heads  fiood  in  their  breafis  Our  author  might  have  had 
this  intelligence  likewife  from  the  tranflation  of  Pliny,  B.  V.  chap.  8  : 
"  The  Blcmmyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eics  both  in 
their  breafts,"  Steevens. 

F  2  \^  Ot 
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Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one  ^,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  ftand  to,  and  feed. 
Although  my  laft  : — 'no  matter  fmce  I  feel 
The  bell  is  paft  : — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel,  like  a  harpy  ♦ ;  daps 
his  nvifigs  upon  the  table,  and,  ivith  a  quaint  device,  the 
banquet  'vanijhes. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  deftiny 
(That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world  ^,  And 

Or  he  might  have  had  it  from  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  1598:  "  On  that 
**  branch  which  is  called  C^zy/v:  are  a  nation  of  people, whofe  heads  appear  not 

above  their  flioulders.    They  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their 

ihouldeis,  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  breafts."  Ma  lone. 

5  Each  putter-out  on  five  for-  one,  8cc.']  The  old  copy  reads— .o/  five 
for  one.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Perhaps  Jt 
ought  rather  to  be  torrefted  by  only  tranfpofing  the  words  :  "  Each  putter 
out  of  ore  for  fi've'—."  So,  in  t\\Q  Scourge  of  Folly,  by  John  Davies,  of 
Hereford,  printed  about  i6n  : 

Sir  Solus  ftraight  will  travel,  as  they  fay, 

And  gives  out  ore  for  three,  when  home  comes  he."  Malone. 

The  ancient  cuftom  here  alluded  to  was  this.  In  this  age  of  travel- 
ling, it  was  cuilomary  for  thofe  who  engaged  in  long  expeditions  to 
place  out  a  fum  of  money,  on  condition  of  receiving  great  intereft  for  it  at 
their  return  home.  So  Puntarvolo  (it  is  Theobald's  quotation)  in  Bfen 
Jonfon's  E-very  Man  out  of  his  Humour :     1  do  intend,  this  year  of  ju- 

bilee  coming  on,  to  travel ;  and  (becaufe  I  will  not  altogether  go 
«  upon  expence)  I  am  determined  to  put  forth  fome  five  thoufand  pound, 
<'  to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  my  wife,  myfelf,  and 

my  dog,  from  the  Turk's  court  in  Conftantinople."  Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Moryfon's  Itinerary,  1617,  Part  1.  p.  198, 
that  *'  thiscuftom  of  giving  out  money  upon  thefe  adventures  was  firft 
ufed  in  court,  and  among  noblemen  j" 'and.  that  fome  years  before  his 
book  was  publifhed,  *'  bankerouts,  ftage-players,  and  men  of  bafe  con- 
dition had  drawn  it  into  contempt,"  by  undertaking  journeys  merely 
for  gain  upon  their  return.  Malone. 

4  Enter  Ariel,  like  a  harpy  ,  &c.]  Milton's  Par.  Reg,  B.  II. 

with  that 

**  Both  table  and  provifions  vanifli'd  quite. 

With  found  of  harpies' wings,  and  talons  heard.'* 
At  fubitts  horrifico  lapju  demontibus  adjunt 
Harpy  ia,  (sf  magnis  quatiunt  clangoribus  a.as, 
Diripiuntque  dapes.    Virg.^n.  iii.  Steevens, 
?  I'kat  kath  to  infirument  this  lower  wDrld,  &c.]  i.e.  that  makes  ufe 
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And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-furfcited  Tea 
Hath  caufed  to  belch  up  ^  ;  and  on  this  ifland 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongrt  men 
Being  moll  unfit  to  live.    I  have  made  you  mad  ; 

[J'eeifig  Alonfo,  SebalHan,  C5r.  dranxi  their /hjq or ds^ 
And  even  with  I'uch  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  felves.    You  fools  !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  miniiters  of  fate  ;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  fwords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  ftabs 
Kill  the  ftill-clofing  waters,  as  diminilh 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  '  ;  my  fellow-minillers 
Are  like  invulnerable  :  if  you  could  hurt. 
Your  fwords  are  now  too  malTy  for  your  ftrengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted  :  But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  bufinefs  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  fupplant  good  Profpero  ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  fea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  feas  and  Ihores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Againft  your  peace  :  Thee,  of  thy  fon,  Alonfo, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
Ling'ring  perdition  (worfe  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  lhall  Hep  by  ftep  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whofe  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  moft  defolate  ifle,  elfe  falls 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  forrow. 
And  a  clear  life  enfuing*. 

He 

of  this  world,  and  every  thing  In  it,  as  its  inj}ruments,  to  bring  about  its 
ends.  Steevens. 

6  Hath  caufed  to  belch  «/>  }]  The  old  copy  reads— to  belch  you* 
Correded  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

7  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  5]  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  fays  that 
</<5w/^  is  a  feather,  or  rather  thefingle  particles  of  the  down.  Steevens, 

Cole,  in  his  Latin  Didl.  1670,  interprets  «'  young  ^foiw/e"  by  lanugo,'''' 
The  old  copy  reads— in  my /'/i^ffj^f.  Corredled  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 
i>  ■■    '    'is  nothings  but  heart'' s  JorroiVy 

And  a  clear  life  enfulng.j  The  meaning,  which  is  fomewhat  ob- 
fcured  by  the  expreflion,  \^,-— -a  mijer  able  fate,  -which  nothing  but  contri- 
tien  and  amendment  of  life  can  avert*  Malone, 

F  3  m^c/ear 
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He  <vanijljes  in  thunder :  then  to  foft  mujick,  enter  the  Shcpss 
agatfiy  and  dance  <vjith  mops  and  monjoes  ^,  and  carry  out 
the  table. 

Pro.  [Jfide.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  haft  thoa 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring  ; 
Of  my  inftruclion  haft  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadft  to  fay:  fo,  with  good  life 
And  obfervation  Grange,  my  meaner  rainifters 
Their  feveral  kinds  have  done :  my  high  charms  work. 
And  thefe,  mine  enemies,  are  ail  knit  up 
In  their  diftraftions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  thefe  fits  I  leave  them,  whilfil  vifit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  fuppofc  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling.       [Exit  Vko.  from  ahonje, 

Gon.  V  the  name  of  fomething  holy,  fir,  why  ftand  you 
In  this  ftrange  ftare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monftrous !  monftrous ! 
Methought,  the  billows  fpoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  fmg  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Profper  ;  it  did  bafs  my  trefpafs  ^. 
Therefore  my  fon  i'th  the  ooze  is  bedded  ;  and 
I'llfeek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  founded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  \Exit, 

Seb,  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

clear I'lfe^'^  Pure,  blamelefs,  innocent.  Johnson. 

So\nTimoTi :     —roots,  you  clear  heavens."  Steeveks. 

9  —^nvith  mops  and  mowes,]  So,  in  K.  Lear  —and  Flibbertigibbet 
tif  mopping  and  moivir.g.''*  To  mop  and  to  rroiue  fcems  to  have  the  fame 
meaning,  i.  e.  to  make  mouths  or  wry  faces.  Steevens, 

The  old  copy,  by  a  manifefl:  error  of  the  prefs,  reads — with  mocis.  See 
p.  73..  Penult — <<  Will  be  herewith  mop  and  mowe."    Malokz.  on 

I  .—^vltb  gcod  life-,"]  With  good  life  may  mean,  with  exaB  frejentation 
of  tber  fe-veral cbaratlers,  ivith  ohfervation  ftrange  of  their  particular  and 
diftindi  parts.    So  we  fay,  he  adled  to  the  l-fe.  Joknsok. 

Life  feems  to  be  ufed  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  aft  of  K.  Henry  V. 
with  forae  meaning  like  that  wanted  to  explain  the  approbation  of 
Profpero  : 

**  Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  prefented."  Steevens. 
z  — bafs  my  trefpafi.']  The  deep  pipe  told  it  mc  in  a  rough  bafs 
found.  ToHNsoN. 
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I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  fccond.  {Exeunt  See.  and  Ant. 

Gon.   All  three  of  them  are  defperate ;  their  great  guilt. 
Like  poifon  given  to  work  a  great  time  after 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  fpirits : — I  do  befeech  you 
That  are  of  fuppler  joints,  follow  them  fwiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  thisecftafy* 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adri.  Follow,  I  pray  you.  {Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

Before  Profpero's  Cell, 
Enter  Vkosfero,  Ferdinand,  ^«^Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  aufterely  punifli'd  you. 
Your  compenfation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  third  of  mine  own  life  ^, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 

Ha/l 

3  Like  poifon  given  &c,]  The  natives  of  Africa  hive  been  fupjiofed  to 
be  pofleHed  of  the  fecrethow  to  temper  poifons  with  fuch  art  as  not  to 
operate  till  feveral  years  after  they  were  adminiftered,  and  were  then  as 
fertain  in  theirefted:,  as  they  were  fubtle  intheir  preparation.  Steevens, 

4  — thi%  ecftacy]  Ecfiacy  meant  not  anciently,  as  at  prefent,  rapturouf 
fleafure,  but  alienation  of  mind.  Mr.  Locke  has  not  inelegantly  ftilcd 
it  dreaming  ivitb  our  eyes  tpen.  Steevens. 

5  — a  third  of  mine  oivn  lifef\  The  word  thread  was  formerly  fpelt 
third)  as  appears  from  the  following  palfage  : 

Long  maift  thou  live,  and  when  the  fillers  ftiall  decree 
To  cut  in  twaine  the  twilled  third  of  life, 
"  Then  let  him  die,  &c." 
^tt  comtdiy  oi  Mucedcr us,  16x9.  fignat.  c.  3.  Hawkins. 

The  late  Mr.  Hawkins  has  properly  obferved  that  the  word  thread'Vf^Lt 
anciently  fpelt The  following  quotation  Ihould  feem  to  place  the 
meaning  beyond  all  difpute..  In  Acolajius,  a  comedy,  152,9,  is  this 
paflage  :  '*  — one  of  worldly  lliame's  chiidren,  of  his  countenaunce,  and 
**  7  HREDE  of  his  body."  Steeveks. 

Agn'in,  in  Tancred  and  Gifmurd,  a  tragedy,  1592,  Tancred,  fpeaking 
•f  his  intention  to  kill  his  daughter,  fays, 

F  4  *<  Againft 
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Hail  ftrangely  flood  the  teft  ® :  here  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift :  O  Ferdinand, 
Po  not  fmile  at  me,  that  I  boaft  her  off. 
For  thou  fhalt  find  llie  will  outftrip  all  praife. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 
Againft  an  oracle. 

Fro.  Then,  as  my  gift  ^,  and  thine  own  acqujfition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter  :  But 
If  thou  doll  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  fanflimonious  ceremonies  ^  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  miniller'd. 
No  fweet  afperfion  ^  fhall  the  Heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contrail  grow* ;  but  barren  hate, 

.  *<  Againft  all  law  of  kinde,  to  (hed  in  twaine 
**  Tiie  golden  threede  that  doth  us  both  maintaw."'' 

Mr.  Toilet  was  of  opinion  that  a  third  of  my  own  life"  here  lig- 
nifies  a  fibre  or  fart  of  my  own  life  :  "  Profpero  (he  adds)  confiders  him- 
felf  as  the  ftock  or  parent  tree,  and  his  daughter  a  fibre  or  portion  of  him- 
felf,  and  for  whofe  benefit  he  himfclf  lives.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed 
in  Markham's  jE/j^/.yS  Hufipandman^  edit.  1635,  p.  146."  Malone. 

^  — ftrangely  flood  the  tefi  ;]  Strangely  is  ufed  by  way  of  commendadon, 
fKer-vei/leufetnent,  to  a  tvonder'j  the  fenle  is  the  fame  in  the  foregoing  fcene, 
vi'itYi  objcruation  firangc.  Johnson. 

7  — tny  gifit,']  My  gueft,  firfi  folio.  Johnson. 

The  emendation  is  Mr.  Rowe'5.  Guefte  and  Guifi:e,  as  they  were 
anciently  written,  were  eafily  confounded.  Malone. 

8  If  thou  dofi  break  her  virgin  knot  before 

All jan&imonious  ceremonies  ©"f.j  1  his,  and  the  palTage  in  Peri- 
cles y  Prince  of  ^yre^ 

Untide  I  ftill  my  •virgin  knot  will  keepe," 
are  manifeft  allufions  to  the  zones  of  the  ancients,  which  were  worn 
as  guardians  of  chaftity  by  marriageable  young  women.  Puellas,  con- 
tra, nondum  viripotentes,  hujufmodi  zonis  non  utebantur  :  quod  vi- 
delicet immaturis  virgunculis  nullum,  'aut  certe  minimum,  a  corrup- 
toribus  periculum  immineret :  quas  propterea  vocabant  a/xn^ac^  nempe 
diJcinBas'  There  is  a  paffage  in  Non n us,  which  will  fufficiently 
illuftrate  Frofpero's  expreflion. 

t^iay.9v  dcruXtiToio  <^>u'^dnro^a  "Kutito  ^lAjIgr-j 

^ii^ofxi-.n  fra'Ka^fA.riy  f/.r,  'rra^Sivov  vtv<^  ids-trr..  Henley. 

9  No  fzvcet  afperfion — ]  afperfion  is  here  ufed  in  its  primitive  fenfe  of 
Jprinkling,    At  prefent  it  is  expreflive  only  of  calumny  and  detraftion. 

Steevens. 
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Sour-eyM  difdain,  and  difcord,  lhall  beftrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  fo  loathly. 
That  you  fhall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  lhall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 
For  quiet  days,  fair  ilTue,  and  long  life. 
With  fuch  love  as  'tis  now  ;  the  murkieft  den. 
The  moll  opportune  place,  the  ftrong'ft  fuggeftioa 
Our  worfer  Genius  can,  fhall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lull: ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
"When  I  lhall  think,  or  Phcebus'  ileeds  are  founder'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  fpoke  : 
Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  Ihe  is  thine  own.' — 
What,  Ariel ;  my  induftrious  fervant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari,  What  would  my  potent  mafter  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  laft  fervicc 
Did  worthily  perform  ;  and  I  mufl  ufe  you 
In  fuch  another  trick  :  go,  bring  the  rabble 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place: 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion  ;  for  I  murt 
Eeftow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promife. 
And  they  expedl  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Prefently? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Art.  Before  you  can  fay.  Coiner  and^ij,  / 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  fo,  fo; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe  % 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe  : 
Do  you  love  me,  mailer  ?  no. 

'  —the  rabble,']  The  crew  of  meaner  fplrits.  Johnson* 
1  Cornet  and  go > — 

Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe,"]  So  Milton  : 

"  Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go 

On  the  light  fantaltick  toe.'*  Ste|vens. 

Pro. 
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Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel  :  Do  not  approach. 
Till  thou  doft  hear  me  call. 

jiri.  Well,  I  conceive- 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true  ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  ;  the  ftrongeft  oaths  are  ftraw 
To  the  fire  i'the  blood  :  be  more  abltemious. 
Or  elfe,  good  night,  your  vow  ! 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  fir ; 
The  white  cold  virgin  fnow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— . 
Now  come,  my  Ariel;  bring  a  corollary^. 
Rather  than  want  a  fpirit;  appear,  and  pertly.— 
No  tongue all  eyes;  be  filent.  [Soft  mujick^ 

A  Mofyue,    Efiter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  moft  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peafe  ; 
Thy  tuffy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  fheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  ftover  5,  them  to  keep  ; 
Thy  banks  with  pionied  and  twilled  brims  ^, 

Which 

5  — bring  a  corollary That  is,  bring  more  than  are  fufficient,  rather 
than  fail  for  want  of  numbers.  Corollary  means  furplui*  Corolaire,  Ft, 
See  Cotgrave^s  Diftionary'.    St e evens. 

4-  No  tongue  j]  Thofe  who  are  prefent  at  incantations  are  obliged  to 
be  ftridlly  filent ;  "  elfe,'*  as  we  are  afterwards  told,  "  the  fpeil  is 
marred."  Johnsok. 

5  — tkatcVd  ivirb  ftover,]  EJio-vers  is  generally  ufed  by  law  writers 
for  an  allowance  of  wood  to  be  taken  off  another  man's  eftate.  In  this 
fenfe  Sir  William  Blaclcftone  fuppofes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
word  efioffery  to  furni&.  But  it  iikewife  fometimes  fignifies  couri/h- 
ment,  or  maintenance,  in  which  fenfe  Cowel  derives  it  from  ejlowverf 
fovere. — From  Cole's  Englilh  Diftionary  8vo.  1717,  it  appears  that  the 
•word  JioT;er\V2L5  then  ufed  in  EHex,  and  fignified  "  fodder  for  cattle 
the  precife  fenfe  wanted  here,  being  equally  applicable  to  the  preceding 
-word  thatch'd,"  and  to  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  line.  It  probably 
has  the  fame  fignification  in  Warwickfhire.    Ma  lone. 

^  Thy  banks  ivhh -^iomt^f  and  fwilled  brims,'\  The  old  edition  reads 
planed  a^na  twilled  brims,  which  gave  rile  to  Mr.  Holt's  conjefture,  that 
the  poet  originally  wrote, 

^luhb  ficned  and  tilled  brims* 

Spenfer 
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Which  fpungy  April  at  thy  heft  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaite  crowns ;   and  thy  broom 
groves  ^, 

Whofe  fhadow  the  difmiffed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lafs-lorn  *  ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard  ^; 
And  thy  fea-marge,  fteril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyfelf  doll  air :  The  queen  o'  the  fky, 
Whofe  watery  arch,  and  mefTenger,  am  I, 
^  Bids  thee  leave  thcfe  ;  and  with  her  fovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grafs-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  fport  :  her  peacocks  fly  amain  ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Ejjter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'dmeflenger,  that  ne'er 

Spenfer  and  the  author  of  MuleaJJes  the  Turk,  a  tragedy,  1610,  ufe 
fhning  for  digging.  It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  find  a  meaning  for  the 
word  as  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy  j  and  remove  a  letter  from  tzvi/Iedy  and  it 
leaves  us  tilkcJ,  I  am  yet,  however,  in  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to 
read //7/;W  brims  j  for  F liny ,  B,  XX  VI,  ch.  x.  mentions  the  w<j/sr-////^ 
as  a  preferver  of  chaftity. 

In  the  20th  fong  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  the  Naiades  are  reprefented 
as  making  chaplets  with  all  the  tribe  of  aquatick  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  Toi- 
let informs  me  that  Lyte's  Herbal  fays,  "  one  kind  of peonie  is  called  by 

fome,  maiden  or  'virgin  peonie/' 

In  O'vid's  Banquet  cf  Senjcy  by  Chapman,  1595,  tivill  pants  arc  enu- 
merated  among  flowers. 

If  twill  be  the  ancient  name  of  any  flower,  the  prefent  reading,  plo-' 
tited  and  tnvilled  may  unconciovcrtibly  fliand.  Steevens. 

Pionied  is  the  emendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  Malone, 

7  ^and  thy  broom  gro'ves,'\  A  grove  of  broom^  I  believe,  was  never 
heard  of,  as  it  is  a  low  fhrub,  and  not  a  tree.  Hanmer  reads  broiun 
groves.  Steevens. 

Difappointcd  lovers  are  ftlll  faid  to  wear  the  'wilhtv,  and  in  thefe 
lines  broom  gro'ues  are  afligned  to  that  unfortunate  tribe  for  a  retreat. 
This  may  allude  to  fome  old  cuftom.  We  ftiil  fay  that  a  hulband  bangs  out 
the  broom  when  his  wife  goes  from  home  for  a  fhort  time  ;  and  on  fuch 
occafions  a  broom  befom  has  been  exhibited,  as  a  fignal  that  the  houfs 
was  freed  from  uxorial  reftraint,  and  where  the  malter  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  temporary  bachelor.  Broom  grcve  may  fignify  broom  bu[hei. 
See  Grava,  in  Cowel's  Law  Dift.  Tollet. 

Being  I jj^ -lorn \'\  i.e.  Forfaken  of  his  miftrefs.  Steevens. 

^  -—thy  pole-clipt  vineyard,^  To  clip  to  tiuine  round  ox  embrace.  The 
poles  are  dipt  or  embraced  by  the  vines,  Steevens, 

DofL 
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Doll  difobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  fafFron  wings,  upon  my  flower* 
Diftu^eft  honey  drops,  refrefliing  fliowers; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  doft  crown 
My  bolky  acres      and  my  unfhrubb'd  down. 
Rich  fcarf  to  my  proud  earth  ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  Ihort-grafs'd  green 

Ins.  A  contrad  of  true  love  to  celebrate  ; 
And  ibme  donation  freely  to  eftate 
On  the  blefs'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 
If  Venus,  or  her  fon,  as  thou  doft  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  fmce  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dulky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  fcandal'd  company 
I  have  forfworn. 

Iris,  Ofherfociety 
Be  not  afraid  :  1  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos  ;  and  her  fon 
Dove-drawn  with  her  :  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whofe  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  fhall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  :  but  in  vain  ; 
Marfes  hot  minion  is  return'd  again  ; 
Her  wafpifh-headed  fon  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  Ihoot  no  more,  but  play  with  fparrowsj 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Higheft  queen  of  ftate. 
Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait  ^, 

^  My  hofky  acres yl^  Bojky  h  woody,    Bojquet,  Fr.  Steevens. 

^  Jhort-%xdLis.''6.  green  f]  The  old  copy  has— fliort-^r^^V.  The  omlf-^ 
lion  of  the  fecond  i  was  probably  owing  to  the  careleflnefs  of  the  trau- 
fcriber.    M  alone. 

3  Higheji  queen  of  JiatCj 

Great  Juno  comes  j  /  knono  her  by  her  gait, So,  in  the  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris  : 

f  irft  ftatelie  Juno,  with  her  porte  and  grace."  Steevens. 
Higheft  queen  of  fate,']  Sir  John  Harrington  has  likewife  ufed  this 
word  as  one  fyllable  : 

**  Thus  laid  the  ^j'T^,  and-then  there  did  enfew— 

Orlando  Fur,  B.  29,  St.  3a.  Maloke*. 

Enter 
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Enter  Juno. 
Ju7i.  How  does  my  bounteous  filler  ?  Go  with  me. 
To  blefs  this  twain,  that  they  may  profperous  be. 
And  honour' d  in  their  ilTue. 

SONG. 
Jun.  Honour,  riches,  7narriage-hleJJlngy 
Long  continuance,  and  increajing. 
Hourly  joys  be  Jiill  upon  you  ! 
Juno  Jings  her  hlejjings  on  you. 
Cer.  Earth'* s  increafe,  and foifon  plenty*". 
Barns f  and  garners  ne'ver  empty  ; 
Vines,  <u}ith  clujl^ring  hunches  growing; 
Plants,  ivith  goodly  burden  bonving  ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  fartheji. 
In  the  ^ery  end  of  har'ueji  ! 
Scarcity,  and  'want,  Jlyall  Jhun you  ; 
Ceres*  blejjing  fo  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  moft  majeftick  vifion,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly  ^  :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  thefe  fpirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 
I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enaft 
My  prefent  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever  ; 
So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife. 
Make  this  place  paradife. 

Juno  and  Ceres  <vjhi/per,  and  fend  Iris  on  employment* 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  filence  : 
Juno  and  Ceres  v/hilper  ferioufly  ; 
There's  fomething  elfe  to  dp  :  hufh,  and  be  mute, 

4  Earth's  increafe^  and  foifon  plenty  ;  &c.]  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  forego- 
ing lines,  are  in  the  old  copy  given  to  Juno.  Mr.  Theobald  made  the 
alteration.  And  is  not  in  that  copy.  It  v/as  added  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.  Earth's  increafe,  is  the  produce  of  the  earth.  The  expreHion 
is  fcriptural  :  Then  fhail  the  earth  bring  forth  her  increafe,  and  God, 
even  our  God,  fliall  give  us  his  bleffing."    Psalm  67.  Malone. 

Foifon  plenty  is  plenty  to  the  utmoft  abundance.  Seep.  40.  n.  6.  Ste* 

5  i/(2r/«oHioMs  f/^a/-»2/n^/)' :]  i.  e.  charmingly  harmonious.  A  limilar 
jnverfion  occurs  in  A  Mldfummer  Night^s  Dream  : 

*<  But  mtferabk  moji  to  live  unlov'd."  Malone* 

Or 
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Or  elfe  our  fpell  is  marr'd. 

Iris,  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wand'ring 
brooks  ^, 

With  your  fedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmlefs  looks. 
Leave  your  crifp  channels  ^,  and  on  this  green  land 
Anfvver  your  fummons  ;  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contradl  of  true  love  ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  fun-burn'd  ficklemen,  of  Auguft  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry  ; 
Make  holy 'day  :  your  rye-ftraw  hats  put  on. 
And  thefe  frelh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited  :  they  join  nvith  'the 
nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance ;  to'vjards  the  end  thereof 
Profoero  fiarts  fuddenly,  and /peaks  ;  after  njohich,  to  a 
Jirange,  holL<w,  and  confufed  noife,  they  heavily  <vanijh. 

Fro.  I  had  forgot  that  foul  confpiracy  \_Afide, 
Of  the  beall  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Againft  my  life  ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almoft  come,    {to  the  fpirits.']  Well  done  ;  avoid  ;  n© 
more. 

Per.  This  is  llrange  :  your  father's  in  fome  paffion. 
That  works  him  ftrongly. 

Mir  a.  Never  till  this  day. 
Saw  rhim  touch'd  with  anger  fo  diftemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  fon,  in  a  mov'd  fort. 
As  if  you  were  difmay'd  :  be  chearful,  fir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  thefe  our  adlors, 

6  ^wand'ring^/-oo;Jj,]  The  old  copy  reads— 7yz«i//-z«g.  Corrcdlcdby 
Mr.  Steevens.  Maloke. 

7  Lea-ve  your  crifp  channels,']  Crifp,  i.  e.  curling,  ivinding.  Lat. 
erifpus.  So  in  Hen,  IV,  Part  I.  a6k  1.  fc.  iv.  Hotfpur,  fpeaking  of 
the  river  Severn  : 

"  And  hid  his  crtfped  head  in  the  holiov/  bank." 
Cr'ipp,  however,  may  allude  to  the  little  wave  or  curl  {^s  it  is  com- 
monly called)  that  the  gentleft  wind  occafions  on  the  furface  of  waters. 

Steevens. 

As 
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As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  : 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabrickof  this  vifion^. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  Iblemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit^,  (hall  diflblve  ; 
And,  like  this  infubllantial  pageant  faded,  * 

Leave 

6  Artdt  like  the  bafelefs  fabrlck  of  this  'v'lfion,  &c.]  The  exaft  period 
at  which  this  play  was  produced  is  unknown  :  It  was  not,  however, 
publiflied  betbre  1623.  In  the  year  1603,  the  Tragedy  of  Danus,  by 
Lord  Sterline,  made  its  appearance,  and  there  I  find  the  following 
pall'age : 

<<  Letgreatnefs  of  her  glafTy  fceptcrs  vaunt, 

^'  Not  fcepters,  no,  but  reeds,  foon  bruis'd,  foon  brokcn-j 
<(  And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant, 

"  All  fades,  and  fcarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
*'  Thofe  golden  palaces,  thofe  gorgeous  halls. 

With  furniture  fuperfluoufly  fair, 
*'  Thofe  ftately  courts,  thofe  iky-encount'ring  walls, 
Evanifh  aU  like  vapours  in  the  uir." 
Lord  Steriine's  play  muft  have  been  written  be/ore  the  death  of  qaeen 
Eliz.ahethj  (which  happened  on  the  24th  of  March  1603)  as  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  James  VI.  King  of  Scots. 

Whoever  fhould  feek  for  this  paflage  (as  here  quoted  from  the  4to, 
1603)  in  the  folio  edition,  1637,  will  be  difappointed,  as  Lord  Sterline 
jnade  confiderable  changes  in  all  his  plays,  after  their  firft  publication, 

Steevens, 

9  — all  ivhkb  it  inherit,]  i.  e.  all  who  pofTefs,  who  dwell  upon  it« 
So,  in  the  Tivo  Gent/imen  of  Verona  : 

This,  or  elfe  nothing,  will  inherit  htt.'"''  Malone. 

^  Andi  like  this  infubpantial ^z^tSiXit  faded,'\  F^ic/fJ  means  here— -haT- 
jng  vaniflicd  j  from  the  Latin,  'vado.  So,  in  Hamlet  : 
«  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock." 

To  feel  the  juftice  of  this  comparifon,  and  the  propriety  of  the  epithet, 
the  nature  of  thefe  exhibitions  fhould  be  remembered.  The  ancient 
Englilh  pageants  were  fhovvs  exhibited  on  the  reception  of  a  prince,  or 
any  other  folemnity  of  a  fimilar  kind.  They  were  prefented  on  occa- 
lional  ftages  erected  in  the  Itreets.  Originally  they  appear  to  have  been 
fiothing  more  than  dumb  fliows  ;  but  before  the  time  of  our  author,  they 
had  been  enlivened  by  the  introdudlion  of  fpeaking  perfonages,  who  were 
charafterlftically  habited.  The  fpeeches  wercfometimes  in  verfe  j  and  a$ 
the  procelfion  moved  forward,  the  fpeakers,  who  conltantly  bore  fome 
allufion  to  the  ceremony,  either  converfed  together  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, or  addrefled  the  noble  perfon  whofe  prefence  occafioned  the  cele- 
brity. Gn  thefe  allegorical  fpedlacles  very  coftly  ornaments  were  be- 
Itowed.    See  Fabian,  11.  3S2.  Warton's  HiJ}.  of  Poet,  il,  199.  202. 

The  , 
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Leave  not  a  rack  behind  * :  We  are  fuch  ftuir 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ^,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  fleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd  ; 

Eear  with  my  weaknels ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  difturb'd  with  my  innrmity  : 

If  thou  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  repofe ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 

To  ftill  my  beating  mind. 

Per. 

The  well-known  lines  before  us  may  receive  fume  llluftration  from 
Stovvc's  account  of  tlie  pageants  exhibited  in  the  year  1604,  (not  very 
long  before  this  play  was  written,)  on  King  James,  his  Queen  &c. 
pafling  triumphantly  from  the  Tower  to  Weftminfter  ;  on  which  oc- 
cafion  feven  Gates  or  Arches  were  erefted  in  different  places  through 
■which  the  proceffion  pafied.— Over  the  firft  gate  was  reprefented  the 
«<  true  likenefs  of  all  the  notable  houfes.  Towers  and  fteeples,  within 

**  the  citie  of  London."  The  fixt  arche  or  gate  of  triumph  was 

*<  eredled  above  the  Conduit  in  Fleete-Streete,  whereon  the  Globe 

of  the  world  wasfeen  to  move,  &c.  At  Temple-bar  a  feaventh  arche 
•*  or  gate  waseredled,  the  forefront  whereof  was  proportioned  in  every 

refpeft  like  a  Temple,  being  dedicated  to  Janus,  &c. — The  citie 

of  Weftminfter,  and  dutchy  of  Lancarter,  at  the  Strand  had  ere£led 

the  invention  of  a  Rainbow,  the  moone,  funne,  and  ftarres,  ad- 
<'  vanced  between  two  Pyramides,  &c."  Annals,  p.  1429,  edit. 
1605.  Malone. 

i  Leave  not  a  rack  behind ;]  Rack  is  generally  ufed  by  our  ancient 
writers  for  a  body  of  clouds  failing  along  ;  or  rather  for  tht  courfe  of  the 
tlouds  ichen  in  motion.  So,  in  Antony  and  Cli'jpatra  : 

That  which  is  now  a  horfe,  even  with  a  thought 
*'  The  rack  diflimns." 

But  no  inftance  has  yet  been  produced,  where  It  is  ufed  to  fignify  a 
Jingle  fmall  feeting  cloudy  in  which  fenfe  only  it  can  be  figuratively  ap- 
plied here.   I  incline,  therefore,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation, 
though  I  have  not  difturbed  the  text.  Malone. 
1  Sir  T.  H.  inftead  of  rack,  reads  track,  which  may  be  fupported  by 

the  following  paflage  in  the  firftfcene  ofTimon  of  Athens  : 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
"  Lea'ving  no  traB  behind.''''  Steevens. 

3  — We  are  fuch  fluff 

Ai  dreams  are  made  on,]  I  would  willingly  perfuade  myfelf,  that 
this  vulgarifm  was  introduced  by  the  tranfchber,  and  that  Shakfpeare 
wrote— made  of.  But  I  fear  other  inftances  are  to  be  found  in  thefe 
plays  of  this  unjuftifiable  phrafeology,  and  therefore  have  not  difturbed 
the  text. 

The  ftanza  which  immediatly  precedes  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens from  Lord  Sterline's  Darius,  may  ferve  ftill  further  to  confirm  the 

con- 
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Per.  Mlra.  We  wifli  your  peace.  [Exeujit, 

Pro.   Come  with  a  thought : — I  thank  thee  : — Ariel, 
Come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

^r/*.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave, to  *  :  What's  thy  pleafure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 
We  muft  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban  ^. 

Ari.   Ay,  my  commander  :  when  I  prefented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd 
Left  1  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didft  thou  leave  thefe  varlets? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  fir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking  J 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  fmote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces  ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kiffmg  of  their  feet  :  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  proje6l :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  eafs. 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  thei  r  nofes 
As  they  fmelt  mufick  ;  fo  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  fharp  furzes,  pricking  gofs  ^,  and  thorns. 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  fhins :  at  laft  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
0*er  flunk  their  feet. 

Pro. 

conjefture  that  one  of  thefe  poets  imitated  the  other.  Our  author  was, 
I  believe,  the  imitator  : 

<<  And  when  the  eclipfe  comes  of  our  glory's  light. 
Then  what  avails  the  adoring  of  a  name  ? 
A  meer  illujion  made  to  mock  the  Jightj 

Whofc  beft  was  but  the  fliadow  of  a  dream.''''  Malone* 

4  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to  :]  To  cleave  to  is  to  unite  ivit/j  clofely.  So, 
in  Macbeth  : 

Like  our  ftrange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould." 
Again:      If  you  fliali  cleave  to  my  confent."  Steevens. 

5  —mto  meet  with  Caliban.']  To  meet  iv'itb  is  to  counteraEi  j  to  play 
ftratagem  againft  ftratagem.  Johnson. 

(>  ^pricking  gofs,]  I  know  not  how  Shakfpeare  diftinguiflied  ^c/i 
from  furxe-j  for  what  he  calls  furzcy  is  called  gofs  ox  gorfe  in  the 
midland  counties.  Steevsns. 

Vol.  I.  G  By 
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Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  : 

Tliy  ftiape  invifible  retain  thou  Hill : 

The  trumpery  in  my  houfe,  go,  bring  it  hither. 

For  ftale  to  catch  thefe  thieves  7. 

Jri.  I  go,  I  go.  [Exifi 
Pro,  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whofe  nature 

Nurture  can  never  ftick^  ;  on  whom  my  pains. 

Humanely  taken,  all,  all  loit quite  loit ; 

And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 

So  his  mind  cankers     I  will  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Aki  EL,  loaden  ujith  glijlering  apparel, 

Even  to  roaring  : — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line*. 

Prospero  and  Ariel  remain  in^vijihle.    Enter  CalI" 
BAN,  Step  HA  NO,  /xA'rf' Trinculo,  all^et. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall  ^  :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste,  Monfter,  your  fairy,  which,  you  fay,  is  a  harm- 
By  the  latter,  Shakfpeare  means  the  low  fort  of  gorje  that  only 
grows  upon  wet  ground,  and  which  is  well  defcribed  by  the  name  of 
ivhins  in  Markham's  Fareivell  to  Hujbandry.    It  has  prickles  like 
thofe  on  a  rofe-tree  or  a  goofeberry.  Tollet. 

7  For  ftale  to  catch  thefe  thieves.']  Stale  is  a  word  in  fowling^  and  is 
ufed  to  mean  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch  birds.  Steevens. 

8  Nurture  can  never  Jlick;']  Nurture  is  education.  Steevens. 

9 — all,  all  loj},]  The  firft  of  thefe  words  was  probably  introduced 
by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor.  We  might  fafely 
read,— ^re  all  loft.    Ma  lone. 

I  And  asy  ivith  age,  his  body  uglier  groTvs, 

So  his  mind  cankers  :']  Shakfpeare,  when  he  wrote  this  defcription, 
perhaps  recoUefted  what  his  patron's  moft  intimate  friend,  the  great 
lord  Elfex,  in  an  hour  of  difcontent,  fa:d  of  queen  Elizabeth  j  "  that 
jhe  greiv  eld  and  canker  d,  and  that  her  mind  zvas  become  as  crooked  as 
her  carcaje  .•'"—a  fpeech,  which,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
coft  hira  his  head,  and  which,  we  may  therefore  fuppofe,  was  at  that 
time  much  talked  of.  This  play  being  written  in  the  time  of  King 
James,  thefe  obnoxious  words  might  be  fafely  repeated.  Malone. 

a  —hang  them  on  this  line.]  The  old  copy  reads—hang  on  them* 
Corredted  by  Mr.  Rowc.  Malone. 

3  —  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  footfall:']  This  quality  of  hearing,  which  the  mole  is 
fuppofed  to  polfefs  in  fo  high  a  degree,  i»  mentioned  in  Euphues, 
quarto,  1581,  p.  64.  Reed. 

kfs 
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Icfs  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  playM  the  Jack 
with  us 

T riti.  Monfter,  I  do  fmell  all  horfe-pifs ;  at  which  my 
nofe  is  in  great  indignation. 

StP.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monfter  ?  If  I  Ihould 
take  a  difpleafure  againft  you  ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  loll  monfter. 

Cal.  Good,  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  ftill  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mifchance  :  therefore,  fpeak  foftly ; 
All's  hulli'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin,  Ay,  but  to  loie  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  difgrace  and  dilhonour  in  that, 
monfter,  but  an  infinite  lofs. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting  :  yet  this 
is  your  harmlefs  fairy,  monfter. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o*er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  See'ft  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noife,  and  enter  : 
Do  that  good  mifchief,  which  may  m.ake  this  ifland 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano !  O  peer  !  O  worthy  Stephano  ! 
look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ^1 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trafti. 

Trin.  Oh,  ho,  monfter ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 

4  ^has  done  little  better  than  flafd  the  Jack  'w'lth  kj.]  i.  e.  He 
has  played  'Jack  ivith  a  lantern  \  has  led  us  about  like  an  ignis  fatuusy 
by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mire.  Johnson. 

5  0  king  Stephano!  0  peer!  0  worthy  Stephano!  look,  'what  a 
wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  /]  The  humour  of  thefe  lines  confifts  in 
their  being  an  allufion  to  an  old  celebrated  ballad,  which  begins 
thus:  K.ing  Stephen  ivas  a  worthy  ^^er^—and  celebrates  that  king's 
parfimony  with  regard  to  his  wardrobe.— There  are  two  ftanzas  of  this 
ballad  in  Othello.  Warburton. 

The  old  ballad  is  printed  at  large  in  The  Reliqucs  of  Ancient  Poetry^ 

▼Ol.  i.  PSRCY. 

G  2  frippery ; 
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fripper}'^  : — O  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo  ;  by  this  hand,  V\] 
have  that  gown. 

Tritt.  Thy  grace  fhall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropfy  drowri  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  fuch  luggage  ?  Let  it  alone  ^, 
And  do  the  murther  firft  :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  fkins  with  pinches  ; 
Make  us  ftrange  llufF. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet^  monfter. — Miftrefs  line,  is  not  this 
py  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line '  :  now, 
jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair  ^,  and  prove  a  bald 
jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  We  fteal  by  line  and  level,  and't  like 
your  grace. 

Ste,  I  thank  thee  for  that  jell ;  here's  a  garment  for't : 
wit .  fliall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of  this 
country :  Steal  by  line  atid  lenjel  is  an  excellent  pafs  of 
pate  ;  there's  another  garment  for't, 

Trin.  Monfter,  come,  put  fome  lime*  upon  your  fin- 
gers, and  away  with  the  reft. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  fliall  lofe  our  time, 

^  — wir  knciu  ivhat  belongs  to  a  frippery  :]  A  frippery  was  a  fliop 
where  old  cloaths  were  fold.  Fripperies  Fr.  The  perfon  who  kept 
one  of  thefe  ihops  was  called  a  fripper.  Strype,  in  the  life  of  Stowe, 
fays,  that  thefeyVi^^fri  lived  in  Birchin-lane  and  Cornhill.  Steevens, 

7  Let  it  alone,]  The  old  copy  reads— Let'i  alone.  For  the  emen- 
dation the  prefent  editor  is  anfwerable.  Caliban  had  ufed  the  fame 
exprelTion  before— Mr.  Theobald  reads— Let's  along.  Malone. 

8  —-under  the  line,  &c.]  An  alluficn  to  what  often  happens  to 
people  who  pafs  the  line.  The  violent  fevers,  which  they  contradt  in 
that  hot  climate,  make  them  lofe  their  hair.    Edwards' MSS. 

Perhaps  the  allufion  is  to  a  more  indelicate  difeafe  than  any  pe- 
culiar to  the  equinoxial.  Shakfpeare  feems  to  defign  an  equivoque 
between  the  equinoxial  and  the  girdle  of  a  woman.  Steevens. 

9  NoiUi  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lofe  your  hair]  Jerkins  made  of  goat* 
fkins  feem  to  have  been  part  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  theatres  in  our 
author's  time.  [See  a  note  on  the  Winter  %  Tale^  Aft  IV.  fc.  iii.]  How- 
ever, as  the.  apparel  brought  in  by  Ariel  is  defcribed  as  fplendid  and 
gliftering,  the  garments  here  fpoken  of  were  probably  ornamented  with 
tinfel,"  or  gilt  leather,   and  hang  upon  a  bair-Wnt.  M.alokr. 

'  —-put  June  imet  &c.J  That  is,  birdlime^  Johnson, 

And 
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And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes  * 
With  foreheads  villainous  low^. 

Ste.  Monfter,  lay  to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogfhead'  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom:  go  to,  carry  this. 

T'rin,  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 
A  noife  of  hunters  heard''.    Enter  divers  Spirits,  in  Jhape  of 

hounds y  and  hunt  them  about  ;  Profpero  and  Ariel  f&tting 

them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  ! 

u4ri.  Silver!  there  it  goes.  Silver! 

Pro,  Fury ^  Fury!  there.  Tyrant,  there!  hark,  hark  1 
[  C  A  L .  S  T  E .  and  T  R I  N .  are  driven  out . 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulfions ;  fhorten  up  their  fmews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-fpotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Jri,  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro,  Let  them  be  hunted  foundly :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies  : 
Shortly  fhall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  fervice.  [Exeunt, 

2-  — barnacles,  or  to  apes']  Skmncr  fays  Barnacle  h  j^nfer  Scotkus: 
The  barnacle  is  a  Jcind  of  fliell-fifli  growing  on  the  bottoms  of  fliips, 
and  wliich  was  anciently  fuppofed,  when  broken  off,  to  become  one 
of  thefe  geefe.  Collins. 

3  With  foreheads  'villainous  /ow.]  Loiv  foreheads  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  deformities.  Steevens. 

This  opinion  was  periiaps  peculiar  to  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  to  England,  whofe  cuftoms  and  fafliions  Shakfpeare  gave  to  every 
country,  and  to  all  times.  In  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra  he  makes  a 
meflenger  aflure  the  Egyptian  Queen,  that  the  forehead  of  her  rival 
Oftavia  was      as  kiv  as  flie  could  wifh  it."  Malone. 

Ar  A  noife  of  bunte'-s  heard.]  Shakfpeare  might  have  had  in  view. 
Arthur''s  Chace,  which  many  believe  to  be  in  France,  faying 
that  it  is  a  kennel  of  black  dogs,  followed  by  unknown  huntfmen, 
with  an  exceeding  great  found  of  horns,  as  if  it  were  a  very  hunting 
of  fome  wild  beaft."  See  a  Treatije  cf  SpeSires  tranflated  from  the 
French  of  Peter  deLoier,  and  publiflied  in  quarto,  1605;  p.ii.  Grey. 

"Hecate,  (faysth^  fame  writer,  ibid.)  as  the  Greeks  affirmed,  did 
uf(?  to  fend  do^pes  unto  men,  to  feare  and  terrific  them."  Malone. 
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ACT  V, 

SCENE,    the  fame. 
Enter  ^rosfeko  in  his  magick  robes j  and  A r i E L ^ 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  fpirits  obey  ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage How's  the  day? 

Ari.  On  the  fixth  hour  ;  at  v/hich  time,  my  lord, 
You  faid  our  work  fhould  ceafe. 

Pro.  I  did  fay  fo. 
When  firft  I  rals'd  the  tempeft.    Say,  my  fpirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 
In  the  fame  falhion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Juft  as  you  left  them  ;  all  prifoners,  fir. 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell  ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  releafe^.    The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  diftrad:ed ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  forrow  and  difmay  ;  but  chieHy  him. 
That  you  term'd,  fir.  The  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo  ; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  fo  ftrongly  works  'em. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  afredions 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Doll  thou  think  fo,  fpirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  lir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  fhall. 
Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch  7,  a  feeling 

5  I   ■  I  ■  -and  time 

Goes  upright  'with  his  carriage,  Alluding  to  one  carrying  a  bur- 
then. This  critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wifh.  Time 
brings  forward  all  the  expe£ted  events,  without  faultering  under  his 
burthen.  Steevens. 

5  rill  your  releafe.']  i.  c.  till  you  releafe  them.    Ma  lone. 
7  — touch,]  A  touch  is  a  ferfation.     So,  in  Cymbeline  : 

"   a  touch  more  rare 

<*  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears."  StS:evens. 
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Of  tlieir  affliftions  ?  andfliall  not  myfelf. 

One  of  their  kind,  tli^t  reliih  all  as  (harply, 

Pafllon  as  they  ^,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ?^ 

Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  ftruck  to  the  quick. 

Yet,  with  my  nobler  reafon,  'gainft  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  adion  is 

In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent. 

The  fole  drift  of  my  purpofc  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  farther  :  Go,  releafe  them,  Ariel; 

My  charms  I'll  break,  their  fenfes  I'll  reftore. 

And  they  (hall  be  themfelves. 

Jri.  I'll  fetch  them,  fir.  [Exit. 

Fro,  Ye  elves  of  hills, brooks,  ftanding  lakes,  and  groves'; 

And 

«  ■■  .  that  relijh  all  as  fiarply, 

Pajfton  as  thty,\  Pajjton  is  a  verb  in  Shakfpeare.  I  feel  every 
thing  with  the  fame  quick  fenfibility,  and  am  moved  by  the  fame  paf- 
iions  as  they  are.    So,  in  his  Fenus  and  Adonis : 

"  Dumbly  fliejbfl^ows,  frantickly  Ihe  doateth."  Steevens. 
9  Te  elves  of  bills,  brooks,  Jianding  lakesy  and grcves ;]  This  fpeech  Dr. 
Warburton  rightly  obferves  to  be  borrow^ed  from  Medea's  in  Ovid :  and 
**  it  proves,  fays  Mr,  Holt,  beyond  contradiftion,  that  Shakfpeare  was 
perfedlly  acquainted  v/lth  the  fentiments  of  the  ancients  on  the  fubjedt 
of  inchantments."    The  original  lines  are  thefe  : 

Auraeque,  &  venti,  montefque,  amnefque,  lacufque, 
Diique  omnes  nemorum,  diiqueomnes  nodlis  adefte." 
the  tranflation  of  which,  by  Golding,    is  by  no  means  literal,  and 
Shakfpeare  hath  clofely  followed  it.  Farmer. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  this  whole  paflage  with 
Medea's  fpeech,  as  tranflated  by  Golding,  quarto,  1576,  will  fee  evi- 
dently that  Shakfpeare  copied  the  tranflation,  and  not  the  original. 
The  particular  expreflions  that  feem  to  have  made  an  imprelTion  on  his 
mind  are  printed  in  Italicks  : 

*«  Ye  ayres  and  windes,  'ye  elves  of  hills,  of  brookes,  of  woodes  alone, 
*'  Of  flanding  lakes,  and  of  the  night,  approche  ye  cverych  one. 

Through  help  of  ivhom  (the  crooked  bankes  much  wondering  at  the 
thing) 

«  I  have  compelled  ftreames  to  run  clean  backward  to  their  fpring. 
«  By  charms  I  make  the  calm  fea  rough,  and  make  the  rough  feas 
playne, 

<*  And  cover  all  the  Iky  with  clouds,  and  chafe  them  thence  again. 
By  charmes  I  raife  and  lay  the  windes,  and  burft  the  viper's  jaw, 
And  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  both  ftones  and  trees  do  draw, 
<<  Whole  woods  and  forrefts  I  remove,  /  make  the  mountains  pake, 
«  And  even  the  earth  itfelf  to  groan,  and  fearfully  to  quake. 
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And  ye,  that  on  the  fands  with  printlefs  foot 
Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune  *,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-ihine  do  the  green  four  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ;  and  you,  whofe  paflime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mufhrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  tlie  folemn  curfew  ;  by  whofe  aid 
(Weak  mailers  though  ye  be)  *  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  fun,  call  d  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  ftout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  ftrong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  ftiake  ;  and  by  the  fpurs  pluck'd  up 

I  call  up  fiead  men  from  their  graves,  and  thee,  o  lightfome  moonc, 
"  I  darUen  oft,  chough  beaten  brafs  abate  thy  peril  foone. 

Our  forcerie  dimmes  the  morning  faire,  and  darks  the  fun  af  noone. 
The  flaming  breath  of  fierie  builes  ye  quenched  for  my  fake. 
And  caufed  their  unwieldy  neckes  the  bended  yoke  to  take. 
*'  Among  the  earth- bred  brothers  you  a  mortal  nvarred'tdfet, 
"  And  brought  afleep  the  dragon  fell,  whole  eyes  were  never  fhet." 

M  A  L  0  N  E  , 

Te  elves  of  hills,  &:c.]  Fairies  and  elves  are  frequently  in  the  poets 
mentioned  together,  without  any  diftinftion  of  chara<fler  that  I  can  re- 
colledl.  Keyfler  fays  that  a// and  which  is  elf  w\th  the  Suedes  and 
Engli/h,  equally  fignified  a  mountain,  or  a  daemun  of  the  mountains. 
This  feems  to  have  been  its  original  meaning ;  but  Somner's  Di<5t. 
mentions  elves  or  fairies  of  the  mountains,  of  the  woods,  of  the  fea 
and  fountains,  without  any  diftindtion  between  elves  and  fairies.  Tol. 
I  'ivith  printlefs  foot 

Do  cha  fe  the  ebbing  Neptune,]  So  Milton,  in  his  Mafque  : 
Whilft  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 
"  Thus  I  fet  my  printlefs  feet/'  Steevens. 
*  (Weak  maflers  though  ye  be)]  The  meaning  of  this  paflage  may  be  ; 
Though  you  are  but  inferior  mafiers  of  thefe  fupernatural  poivers, — though 
you  pofjefs  them  but  in  a  loiv  degree,  Steeveks. 

 ly  ivhofe  aid 

{Weak  mafiers  though  ye  be) 
Thatis^  ye  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  but  weak  if  left  to  yourfelves • 
your  employment  is  then  to  make  green  ringlets,  and  midnight  mufh- 
rooms,  and  to  play  the  idle  pranks  mentioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  fong; 
' — yet  by  your  aid  I  have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  courfe  of  nature. 
We  fay  proverbially,     Fire  is  a  good  fervant)  but  a  bad  mafler." 

Blackstone, 

The 
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The  pine,  and  cedar  :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  wak'd  their  fleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  fo  potent  art :  But  this  rough  niagick 
I  here  abjure  :  and,  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  mufick,  (v/hich  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  fenfes,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  ftalF, 
^ijry  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  found, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  mufick. 

Re-enter  Ariel:  after  him,  Alonso,  nvith  a  frantick 
gejiurey  attended  by  Gonzalo;  Seb  asti  an  «W  An- 
T  H  o  N I  o     like  manner y  attended     A  d  r  i  a  n  and  Fran- 
cisco:  They  all  enter  the  circle  nvhich  Y  to^^tvo  had 
made,   and  there  ftand  charmed ;  <which  Profpero  ob^ 
fer'ving,  /peaks. 
A  folemn  air,  and  the  bed  comforter. 
To  an  unfettled  fancy's  cure  1 ' — Thy  brains. 
Now  ufelefs,  boil  within  thy  IkuU      there  Hand, 
For  you  are  fpell-ftopp'd, — 
Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes,  even  fociable  to  the  (hev/  of  thine. 
Fall  fellowly  drops.— The  charm  dilTolves  a  pace  ; 
And  as  the  morning  fteals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darknefs,  fo  their  riiing  fenfes 

3  To  an  unfettled  fancy's  cure  !]  The  old  copy  reads--/'<2«fy.  For 
this  emendation  the  prefent  editor  is  anfwerable.    So,  in  King  "John  : 
My  widow's  comfort,  and      jorroiui  cure. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

 Confujions  cure 

Lives  not  in  thefe  confafions. 
Profpero  begins  by  obferving,  that  the  air  wliich  had  baen  played 
was  admirably  adapted  tocompofe  unfetrled  minds.  He  then  addreffes 
Gonzalo  and  the  reft,  who  had  juft  before  gone  into  the  circle:  Thy 
brains,  now  ufelefs,  boil  within  thy  IkuU  &c."  [the  foothing  ftrain 
not  having  yet  begun  to  operate].  Afterwards,  perceiving  that  the  mu- 
fick begins  to  have  the  etfedt  intended,  he  adds,  The  charm  diflblves 
a  pace."  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequenc  editors  read — Itoird.  Malone. 
4 — hdiiivithin  thy  Jkull\'\  S«,  \x\^&  Midfummer  Night' s  Dream  : 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  fuch  jeething\3X-3\r\%y  &c."  Steevens.' 
Again,  in  the  Winter  i  Tale  :      Would  any  but  thefe  boiVd  brains  of 
nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  huntthis  weather  ?"  Malone. 

Begin 
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Begin  to  dufe  die  ignorant  fiimes  '  that  mande 

Their  clearer  reaibn. — O  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preferrer,  aad  a  loyal  fir 

To  him  thoa  fblkwr-*^ ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — McA  cmelly 

Did&  thoa,  Alomb,  ofe  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  ia  the  aft ; — 

Thoa'rt  pinch'd  fbr't  ncvi-,  Sebaitian. — Flelh  and  blood  \ 

Yoa  brodier  mine,  that  entertained  ambidon 

fxpell'd  remcMie,  and  nature      who,  with  Sebaftiaa, 

(WhoTe  inward  pinches  therefore  are  moH  ftrong,) 

Would  here  have  icill'd  your  king  ;  I  do  forgive  diee» 

Unnatural  thosgh  thou  art ! — ^Their  underfianding 

Begins  to  fweli  ;  and  the  approaching  dde 

Will  ihordy  fill  the  reaibnable  (bores. 

That  now  lie  fixil  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them. 

That  yet  kx^  on  me,  or  would  know  me Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell [£jr//  Ariel* 

I  will  dif-caie  me,  and  myfelf  prei'ent. 

As  I  was  fometime  Milan quickly,  fpirit  i 

Thou  ihalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-ewters,fiKgiugy  amd  helps  to  attire  Pi.OSPero« 
Ari.  Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  Juck  /; 
/*  a  ccFwJIip^s  bell  I  lie^  : 

9  mm,4be  igmtrmmt  fmma\  u  c  die (nmes  of  Igmimice.  Hxath. 

*  rbm^srt  fimch  d fift  mrm,  Sthmfi^m^Fkfb  mmi  Ui»d,]  Tims  di» 
«ld  copy :  TheobaU  points  tbe  pafiage  in  a  difieienc  manaer,  ani  per- 
hapi  n^tlj  : 

«  Thoa'rt  pndiM  for*t  now,  Sdafiian, fldh  a&d  Uood."STCXYXKS. 
7  Tbmt  enttrtaiu'd  mmt'amm,\  Old  tn^    ntntsi:    Concded  bj  die 
flfitar  of  die  iecood  folio.  Maloke. 

*  —  iCBflrie  mmd  i^me ;]  Remsrfe  is  by  our  watdtar  aod  the 
contemporaiy  writeis  generaUy  nkd  forfoj,  or  trwJerm^'s  tf  bemrt.  Nm^ 
ttrrisnatmal  alfcAion.  Malokk. 

9  Jmm  coadlip's  beU  I  Be .-]  So,  in  Dn|tDn*s  NjmfhiSs  s 
**  At  midn^t,  die  appointed  hoar; 
**  And  for  the  qaeca  a  hoiag  kvwerj 
**  Qmodi  he,  is  that  fair  cvmpf  flover 
«*  On  Hipcot  hill  that  Uovedu" 
The  date  of  this  poem  not  beii^  afeeitai:;? - 
ov  andiar  was  indebted  tn  it,  or  was  lumi  f 
bebevc,  the  latter  was  the  imitator.  NymfhUs 
^tnTaan  after  die  En^bih  Don  QMXotehadap . : 
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^here  I  couch,  *when  oivh  do  cry 
On  the  bat's  back  1  do  fiy 
After  fumnier,  merrily  *  ; 
Merrily,  merrily,  Jhall  I  li've  noiv. 
Under  the  blofj'om  that  hangs  on  the  hough  *  . 
Tro,  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  (hall  mifs  thee  \ 
But  yet  thou  lhalt  have  freedom  :  So,  fo,  fo. — 
To  the  king's  Ihip,  invilible  as  thou  art : 
There  fhalt  thou  find  the  mariners  afleep 
Under  the  hatches  ;  the  mailer,  and  the  boatfwain. 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  prefently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari, 

1 —nvlen  otuh  do  cry."]  i.e.  at  night.  Dr.  Warburton  thought  that 
thefe  wofds  denoted  the  time  of  Arjel's  flight  to  be  w;«/fr  ;  but  owls, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  are  as  clamorous  in  fummer  as  in  winter. 
As  this  paflage  is  now  printed,  Ariel  fays  that  he  repofes  in  a  cowflip't 
bell  during  the  night.  Perhaps,  however,  a  full  point  ought  to  be  placed 
after  the  word  couch,  and  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  line.  If  the 
paflage  fliould  be  thus  regulated,  Ariel  will  then  take  his  departure  by 
night,  the  proper  feafon  for  the  bat  to  fet  out  upon  the  expedition.  Mal. 

2'  ylfter  fummer  merrily  ;]  Mr.  Theobald  reads — aker  fun-fet,  "  be- 
caufe  the  batie  noc  vifible  by  day,  but  appears  firft  about  twilight.'^* 
Dr.  Warburton  thinks  jummer  is  right,  the  roughnefs  of  winter  being 
reprefented  by  Shakfpeare  as  difagreeable  to  fairies  and  fuch  like  deli- 
cate fpirits,  who  on  this  account  conflantly  follow  /^ww^r."— -Mr. 
Steevens  thinks  that,  "  the  bat  being  no  bird  of  paffage,  this  expreflion 
1$  probably  ufed  to  fignify,  not  that  Ariel  purfues  fummer,  but  that 
after  fummer  is  pafi,  he  rides  upon  the  foft  down  of  a  bat's  back, 
which  fuits  not  improperly  with  the  delicacy  of  his  airy  being."— I 
fee,  however,  no  reafon  why  Ariel  ihould  beftride  his  bat  with  more 
ardour  cfter  fummer  than  before,  or  during  that  feafon  5  unlefs  we  un- 
derftand,  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  he  goes  in  purfuit  of  fummer, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  it  could  be  found  (in  which  fenfe  the 
•word  fl/>fr  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  midland  counties).  Our  author  is 
feldom  folicitous  that  every  part  of  his  imagery  Ihould  correfpond.  I,' 
therefore,  think,  that  though  the  bat  is  •<  no  bird  of  pafiage,"  Shak^ 
fpeare  probably  meant  to  exprefs  what  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes.  A 
fhort  account,  however,  of  this  winged  animal  may  perhaps  prove  the 
beft  illuftration  of  the  pafTage  before  us: 

The  bat  (fays  Dr.  Goldfmith,  in  his  entertaining  and  inftruftivc 
Natural  Hifiory,)  makes  its  appearance  in  fummer,  and  begins  its  flight 
**  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening.  It  appears  only  in  the  mof}  plcafant 
"  evenings  j  at  other  times  it  continues  in  its  retreat ;  the  chink  of  a 
**  ruined  building,  or  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  Thus  the  little  animal  even 
*i  in  fummer  fleeps  the  greatefl^  part  of  his  time,  never  venturing  out  by 

<»  day- 
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y^ri.  I  drink  the  air  ♦  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulle  twice  beat.  [Exit  Ariel* 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here  ;  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  fir  king. 
The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Profpero : 
For  mere  affurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  fpeak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body  ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

y^Ion.  Whe'r  thou  be'ft  he,  or  no. 
Or  fome  inchanted  trifle  to  abufe  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know  :  thy  pulfe 
Beats,  as  of  fiefli  and  blood  ;  and,  fince  I  faw  thee. 
The  afiiidlion  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madnefs  held  me  :  this  muft  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all,)  a  moft  ftrange  ftory. 
Thy  dukedom  I  refign       and  do  intreat. 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs : — But  how  fhould  Profpero 
Be  living;  and  be  here  ? 

Fro.  Firft,  noble  friend, 

•*  day-light,  nor  in  rainy  weather.  But  its  fhort  life  is  ftill  more  abridged 
"  by  continuing  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  the  ivinter.  At  the  approach  of 
*'  the  cold  feafon,  the  bat  prepares  for  its  ftate  of  lifelefs  inadlivity,  and 

feems  rather  to  choofe  a  place  where  it  may  continue  fafe  from  in- 
<*  terruption,  than  where  it  may  be  warmly  or  commodioufly  lodged." 

"When  Shakfpeare  had  determined  to  fend  Ariel  in  purfuit  of  fum- 
mer,  wherever  it  could  be  found,  as  moft  congenial  to  fuch  an  airy 
being,  is  it  then  furprifing  that  he  fhould  have  made  the  batj  rather 
tfian  the  wind,  his  poft-horfe;"  an  animal  thus  delighting  in  that 
feafon,  and  reduced  by  winter  to  a  ftate  of  lifelefs  inactivity  ?  Malone. 

3  Under  the  bloJJ'om  that  kangs  on  the  bough.  ~\  So,  in  Godfrey  of  BuU 
loigne,  tranflated  by  Fairfax,  1600: 
The  goblins,  fairies 

Kangedinfoiuene  dales y  and  mountaines  hore, 
**  And  under  every  trembling  leaf  they  ft."  Anonymous. 
4-  I  drink  the  alr.——'\  To  drink  the  air—-\s  an  exprelfion  of  fwiftnefs 
cf  the  fame  kind  as  to  devour  the  ivay  in  Henry  IV.  Johnson. 

5  Thy  duledom  I  refign  The  duchy  of  Milan  being  through  the 
reachery  of  Anthonio  made  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  Alonfo 
promifes  to  refign  his  claim  of  fovereignty  for  the  future.  Stezvens. 

Let 
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Let  me  embrace  thine  age  ;  whofe  honour  cannot 
Be  meafiir'd,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 
Or  be  not,  I'll  not  fweari 

Pro.  You  do  yet  tafte 
Some  fubtilties  o'  the  ifle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain  : — Welcome,  my  friends  all  :— 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  fo  minded, 

[Afide  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highnefs'  frown  upon  you. 
And  juftify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  fpeaks  in  him.  [Jjide^ 

Pro.  No:— 
For  you ,  moft  wicked  fir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infeft  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankeft  fault ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  whic^,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  mult  reftore. 

Jlon.  If  thou  be'ft  Profpero, 
Give  us  particulars  of  thy  prefervation  : 
How  thou  halt  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  fince* 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  fhore  ;  where  I  Jiave  loft. 
How  iharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! 
My  dear  fon  Ferdinand. 

Pro,  I  am  woe  for't,  fir^. 

^  —-ivbo  three  h.Qnr%  Jince]  The  unity  of  time  Is  moft  rigidly  ob- 
ferved  in  this  piece.  The  fable  fcarcely  takes  up  a  greater  number  of 
hours  than  are  employed  in  the  reprefe-ntation  j  and  from  the  very 
particular  Care  which  our  author  takes  to  point  out  this  circumftance 
in  fo  many  other  pafiages.  as  well  as  here,  it  fliould  feem  as  if  it  werC' 
not  accidental,  but  purpofely  defigned  to  fhew  the  admirers  of  Ben  Jon- 
fon's  art,  and  the  cavillers  of  the  time,  that  he  too  could  write  a  play 
within  all  the  ftricfreft  laws  of  regularity,  when  he  chofe  to  load  him- 
felf  Ivith  the  cri tick's  fetters. 

The  Boatfivain  marks  the  progrefs  of  the  day  2ga.in-~~iv hich  but  three 
glaffez  Jince,  &c.  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  aft  the  duration  of  the 
time  employed  on  the  fbage  is  particularly  afcertained  5  and  it  refers  to  a 
paflage  in  the  firft  a6i:,  of  the  fame  tendency.  The  ftorm  was  raifed  at 
haft  two  glaffes  after  mid-day,  and  Ariel  was  promifed  that  the  ivork 
Jhould  ceafe  a.t  the  Jixth  hour.  Steevens. 

1  I  am  loufor^ty  fir.'\  i.  e.  I  am  ferry  for  it,  Stsevens. 

Jlon, 
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Alon,  Irreparable  is  the  lofs ;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  paft  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think. 
You  have  not  fought  her  help  ;  of  whofe  foft  grace^ 
For  the  Hke  lofs,  I  have  her  fovereign  aid. 
And  reft  myfelf  content.  ^ 

Mon.  You  the  like  lofs  ? 

Fro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late  ^  ;  and,  fupportable 
To  niake  the  dear  lofs,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you  ;  for  I 
Have  loft  my  daughter, 

Alon.  A  daughter  ? 
O  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples^ 
The  king  and  queen  there  !  that  they  were,  I  wifti 
Myfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed. 
Where  my  fonjies.    W^^n  did  you  lofe  your  daughter  ? 

Pro.  In  this  laft  tempeft.    I  perceive,  thefe  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  fo  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reafon  ;  and  fcarce  think. 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath     but,  howfoe'er  you  have 
Been  juftled  from  your  fenfes,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Profpero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  vv^as  tliruft  forth  of  Milan  ;  who  moft  ftrangely 
Upon  this  ftiore,  where  you  v/ere  wreck'd,  was  landed. 
To  be  the  lord  on't.    No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfaft,  nor 
Befitting  this  firft  meeting.    Welcome,  fir ; 
This  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 

^  great  to  mcy  as  late;']  My  lofs  is  as  great  as  yours,  and  has  at 
lately  happened  to  me.  Johnson. 

9  ■  their  ivords 

Are  natural  breath.]  An  anonymous  correfpondent  thinks  that 
tleir  is  a  corruption,  and  that  we  fhouid  YC^A—~thefe  words.  His  con- 
jediure  appears  not  improbable.  The  lords  had  no  doubt  concerning 
tiemfelfes.  Their  doubts  related  only  to  Proffero,  whom  they  at  firft 
apprehended  to  be  fome  "  inchanted  trifle  to  abufe  them."  They 
doubt,  fays  he,  whether  what  they  fee  and  hear  is  a  mere  illufion  j 
whether  the  perfon  they  behold  is  a  living  mortal,  whether  the  words 
they  hear  arefpoken  by  a  human  creature.    M  At  one. 
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And  fubjeds  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in  , 
My  dukedom  fince  you  have  given  me  again, 
1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing  ; 
At  leall,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

^he  entrance  of  the  cell  opens,  and difco'vers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  playing  at  che/u 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  falfe. 

Fer.  No,  my  deareft  love, 
I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms you  fliould  wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

J  Ion.  If  this  prove 
A  vifion  of  the  iiland,  one  dear  fon 
Shall  I  twice  lofe. 

Sei.  A  moft  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the  feas  threaten,  they  are  merciful: 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  caufe.    [Fer.  kneels  tx>  Aloa. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blelfmgs 
Of  a  glad  father  compafs  thee  about ! 
Arife,  and  fay  how  thou  cam'fl  here. 

Mira.  O  wonder  1 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  1  O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  fuch  people  in't ! 

Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Jlon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  waft  at  play  ? 
Your  eld'ft  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours ; 
Is  Ihe  the  goddefs  that  hath  fever'd  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

J  Tej,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms,  &c.]  I  take  the  fenfe  to  be  only  this  : 
Ferdinand  would  not,  he  fays,  play  her  falfe  for  the  ivorld :  yes,  an- 
fwers  flie,  I  would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  fomething  lefs  than  the  world, 
for  twenty  khgdoms,  and  I  wilh  you  well  enough  to  allow  you,  after  a 
little  ivrangle,  that  your  play  was  fair.  So  likewife  Dr. Grey. Johnson. 

I  would  recommend  another  pundluation,  and  then  the  fenfe  W0ul4 
be  as  follows : 

Tes,  for  a  fcore  of  kingdoms  you  Jh^uldivranglet 
And  I  ivotild  call  it  fair  play  ; 
iecaufe  fuch  a  conteft  would  be  worthy  of  you.    Steeven  J» 

Per. 
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Fer.  Sir,  fhe's  mortal ; 
But,  by  immortal  providence,  fhe's  mine  ; 
I  chofe  her,  when  I  could  not  afk.  my  father 
For  his  advice;  nor  thought  I  had  one  :  fiic 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  fo  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  faw  before  ;  of  whom  I  have 
Receiv'd  a  fecond  life,  and  fecond  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

u4Ion.  I  am  hers  : 
But  o,  how  oddly  will  it  found,  that  I 
Muft  aflc  my  child  forgivenefs ! 

Fro.  There,  fir,  flop  ; 
Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrances  * 
"With  a  heavinefs  that's  gone, 

Gon.  I've  inly  wept. 
Or  Ihould  have  fpoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you  gods^ 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blefTed  crown  ; 
For  it  is  ycu,  that  have  chalk' d  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! 

uilon.  1  fay.  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thruft  from  Milan,  that  his  iffue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy  ;  and  fet  it  down 
With  gold  on  lafting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  hufband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himfelf  was  loft ;  Profpero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  ille  ;  and  all  of  us,  ourfelves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own.  ^ 

j^Ion.  Give  me  your  hands :  [T'o  Fer.  a?idM.\.r. 

Let  grief  and  forrow  ftill  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wifh  you  joy  ! 

Gon.  Be't  fo  !  Amen  I 

2  Our  remembrances — ]  By  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber  the  word 
•^vith  being  placed  at  the  end  of  this  line,  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  editors,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  xtzA— -remembrance.  The  re- 
gulation now  made  renders  change  unneceliary.  Malone. 

3  When  no  man  nvas  his  onon.']  i.  e.  at  a  time  when  no  one  was  In 
his  fenfes.  It  is  ftill  faid,  in  colloquial  language,  that  a  madman  is  nst 
his  ewn  nfanf  i.  c.  is  not  xnafter  of  himfelf,    Ste  evens. 

Re- 
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^e-enter  Ariel,  nxjith  the  Mafter  and  Boatfwain  amazedly 

follo^jjing. 

0  look,  fir,  look,  fir,  here  are  more  of  us  ! 

1  prophefy'd,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown  : — Now,  blafphemy. 
That  fwear'ft  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  fhore  t 
Haft  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boat/.  The  beft  news  is,  that  we  have  fafelyfQund 
Our  king,  and  company  :  the  next,  our  fhip. 
Which,  but  three  glafTes  fince,  we  gave  out  fplit. 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  firli  put  out  to  fea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  fervice  ^ 
Have  I  done  fince  I  went.  >  AJide, 

Pro.  My  trick  fy  fpirit  *  !  3 
Alon.  Thefe  are  not  natural  events  ;  they  ftrengthen. 
From  ftrange  to  ftranger: — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boat/,  If  I  did  think,  fir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I*d  ftrive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  afleep  ^, 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches^ 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  ftrange  and  feveral  noifes 
Of  roaring,  ftirieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diverfity  of  founds,  all  horrible, 
Wje  were  awak'd ;  ftraitway,  at  liberty  : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim  ^,  freftily  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ftiip  ;  our  mafter 
Capering  to  eye  her  :  On  a  trice,  fo  pleafe  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 
Ari.  Was't  well  done  ? 

Pro,  Bravely,  my  diligence.    Thou  lhalt  be  J-  AJidc* 
free.  3 

4  My  trlckfy  fpirit!]  is,  I  believe,  my  clever,  adroit  fpirit,  Shak- 
fpeare  ufes  the  fame  word  eifewhere: 

 that  for  a  trickfy  word 

Defy  the  matter."  Steevens. 

5  —  dead  afleep,]  The  old  copy  reads— o/" fleep.  Steevens. 
The  emendation  is  Mr.  Pope's.  Malone. 

6  — m  all  her  trim,']  The  old  copy  has— t^wr  trixn.    Correfted  by 
Dr.  Thirlby.  MAtgKii. 

Vol.  I.  H  Alon. 
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Jlon.  This  is  as  ftrange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  bufinefs  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduft  of ' :  lome  oracle 
M-uft  reftify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 
Do  not  infeil  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  ftrangenefs  of  this  bufinefs  ^  ;  at  pick'd  leifure. 
Which  lhall  be  fhortly,  fmgle  I'll  refolve  you 
(Which  to  you  fhali  feem  probable)  of  every 
Thefe  happen 'd  accidents  ^  :  till  when,  be  chearful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  fpirit  ;[^^^. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  fpell.  [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious  fir? 
There  are  yet  milFmg  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  dri'vzng  in  Caliban ,  Stephano, 
an^f  T  R I N  c  u  L o,  in  their  Jiolen  apparel. 

Sfe.  Every  man  fhift  for  all  the  reft,  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himfelf ;  for  all  is  but  fortune : — Coragio, 
bully-monller,  Coragio  ! 

7  —  cor.duEl  of :]  Conduft  for  condudor.  Steevet;s. 

So,  in  B-cmeo  and  Juliet  :  "  Come  bitter  cc«<^m<57,  &c.  Malone, 
ConduB  is  yet  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  :  the  perfon  at  Cambridge  who 
reads  prayers  in  King's  and  Trinity  College  chapels  is  ftill  fo  flyled. 

Henley. 

8  ■  ■  ivith  heating  on 

The  Jirangenefs  &c.]  A  fimllar  exprellion  occurs  In  one  of  the 
parts  of  King  Henry  VI  : 

■  '  your  thoughts 
Beaton  a  crown." 
Beating  may  mean  hammsring,  working  in  the  mind,  dwelling  long 
upon.    Miranda,  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  this  play,  tells  her  father  that 
the  ftorm  is  ftill  heating  in  her  mind.  Steeveks. 

A  kindred  expreflion  occurs  in  Hamlet :  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more 
about  it."    Ma  lone. 

y    77/  refol've  you 

(Which  to  you  Jhalt  Jeem  probable )  cf  every  ' 
Thefe  happen  d  accidents:]  I  will  inform  you  how  all  thefe  won- 
derful accidents   have  happened  ;  which,  though  they  now  appear  to 
you  ftrange,  will  then  feem  probable. 

An  anonymous  writer  pointed  out  the  true  conftruftion  of  this  paf- 
fage,^  but  his  explanation  is,  I  think,  incorreft.  Maloki. 

7'rin, 
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^rht.  If  thefe  be  true  fpies  which  I  wear  in  my  head, 
here's  a  goodly  fight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  thefe  be  brave  fpirits,  indeed! 
'How  fine  my  mafter  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chailife  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha  ; 
What  things  are  thefe,  my  lord  Anthonio^ 
"Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like;  one  of  them 
%s  a  plain  fifh,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  thefe  men,  my  lords. 
Then  fay,  if  they  be  true  * : — This  mif-(hapen  knave,r— 
^■His  mother  was  a  witch  ;  and  one  fo  ftrong 
That  could  control  the  moon^,  make  flows  and  ebbs^ 
And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power  : 
Thefe  three  have  robb'd  me  ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  baftard  one,)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  ;  two  of  thefe  fellows  you  ^ 
Muft  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darknefs  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  Khali  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Jlon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seh.  He's  drunk  now  :  Where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.  AndTrinculo  is  reeling  ripe  ;  Where  Ihculdthey 
JFind  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  *  ?  — 

How 

'  —'true:']  That  Is,  honefi,    A  true  man  is,  in  the  language  of  that 
time,  oppofed  to  a  thief.    The  fenfe  is,  Mark  what  theje  men  ivear,  and 
fay  if  they  are  honefi,  Johnson. 
*  -  and  one  jo  firong 

That  could  control  the  moon j]  From  Medea's  fpeech  in  Ovid  (as 
tranfiated  by  Golding)  our  author  might  have  learned,  that  this  wa^ 
one  of  the  pretended  powers  of  witchcraft : 

■«  And  thee,  o  lightfomc  wocw, 

I  darken  oft,  though  beaten  brafs  abate  thy  peril  foon." 

Malone. 

3  -"tbis  grand  Viquor  that  hath  gilded  them  f]  Shakfpeare,  to  be 
fure,  wrote — grand  7/x/V,  alluding  to  the  grand  Eixir  of  the  alchy- 
mlfts,  which  they  pretend  would  reltore  youth,  and  confer  immortality. 
This,  as  they  faid,  being  a  preparation  of  gold,  they  called  Aurum  fota^ 
bile.  The  phrafe  of  being  gilded  was  a  trite  one  on  this  occafion.  Thus 
Pletcher,  in  his  Chances  : — "  Duke.  Js  [he  not  drunk  too  f  Whore.  A* 
UttU  gilded  oV,  fir-^  old  Jacky  old  Jack.,  boys  Warbvrton. 

Ha  As 
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Hcnv  cam'ft  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin^  I  have  been  in  iuch  a  pickle,  fince  I  faw  you  laft, 
that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones  :  I  lhall  not 
fear  fly-blowing 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp  ^, 

Pro,  You'd  be  king  of  the  ifle,  firrah  ? 

Sie.  I  fiiould  have  been  a  fore  one  then. 

Alon.  This  is  a  Grange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  difproportion'd  in-his  manners. 
As  in  his  fliape  : — Go,  firrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handfomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will  ;   and  I'll  be  wife  hereafter. 
And  feek  for  grace  :  What  a  thrice-double  afs 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worffiip  this  dull  fool  ? 

Tro.  Goto;  away  ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  beflow  your   luggage    where  you 
found  it. 

Seh,  Or  ftole  it,  rather.  [Exeunt  Cw..  Ste.«;z^Trin. 

Pro.    Sir,  I  invite  your  highnefs,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell  :  where  you  lliall  take  your  reil 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  I'll  wafte 
Withfuch  difcourfe,  as,  I  not  doubt,  fliall  make  it 
Go  quick  away  :  the  flory  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  ifie :  And  in  the  morn, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  fhip,  and  fo  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  fee  the  nuptial 
Of  thefe  our  dear-beloved  folemniz'd ; 

As  the  alchymift's  Elixir  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  liquor,  the  old  reading 
may  ftand,  and  the  allufion  holds  good  without  any  alteration. 

•  Steevens. 

4  '—Jly-blo'w'ing.']  This  pickle  alludes  to  their  plunge  into  the  ftink- 
Ing  pool ;  znAp'icklwg^xtitx\zs  mtzt  iaomjiy-bloiving.  Steevens, 

5  —  ^a?  flcramp.J  i.  e.  I  am  all  over  a  cramp.  Profpero had  ordered 
Ariel  to  Jhcrtenup  their  fine<wi  luitb  aged  cramps.  Touch  m$  not  alludes 
to  the  forenefs  occafioned  by  them.  In  the  next  line  the  fpeaker  con- 
firms this  meaning  by  a  quibble  on  the  word  fore.  Steevens. 

And 
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And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  (hall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 
To  hear  the  llory  of  your  life,  which  muft 
Take  the  ear  ftrangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all ; 
And  promife  you  calm  feas,  aufpicious  gales. 
And  fail  fo  expeditious,  that  lhall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ; — chick, —  7 
That  is  thy  charge  ;  then  to  the  elements        \  ^J^^^' 
Be  free,  and  fare  thoavvell  ! — Pleafe  you,  draw  near. 

[Exeunt, 
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Spoken    by    Prosper  o. 

^  O  W  my  charms  are  all  o* erthroi.vny 

And  nvhat  Jlrength  I  ha've^s  mine  oivn^ 
Which  is  moji  faint :  no<w,  *tis  true, 
I  muji  be  here  confin' d  by  you. 
Or  fent  to  Naples  :  Let  me  not,- 
Since  I  ha-ve  my  dukedom  got. 

And pairdon^d  the  decei'wr,  duoell  , 

In  this  bare  ijlandy  by  your  fpell  ^ 

But  releafe  me  from  nry  bands, 

W ith  the  help  of  your  good  hands  ^. 

Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  fails 

MuJl  fill,  or  elfe  my  project  fails. 

Which  ixjas  to  pleafe  :  Nonv  I  nvant 

Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant  y 

And  7ny  ending  is  defpair, 

Unlefs  I  be  relie'v^d  by  prayer  ^  ; 

Which  pierces  fo,  that  it  affaults 

Mercy  itfelf,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  'would  pardon' d  he. 
Let  your  indulgence  fet  me  free  ^. 

6  With  the  help  Sec."]  By  your  applaufe,  by  clapping  hands.  Johns-o 
Noife  was  fuppofed  to  difl'olve  a  fpell.    So  twice  before  in  this  play  : 

"  No  tongue  j  all  eyes  ;  be  filent." 
Again:  **  hufh  !  be  mute; 

**  Or  elfe  our  fpell h  marr  d.  Steevens. 

7  And  my  ending  it  defpair ^ 

Unlefs  I  be  relieved  hy  prayer  ^"j  This  alludes  to  the  old  ftories  toldt 
of  the  defpair  of  necromancers  in  their  laft  moments,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for  them.    War  bur  ton. 

*  Itis  obferY£.d  of  The  Tempejiy  that  its  plan  is  regular;  this  the  au- 
thor of  The  Revifal  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental  effeft 
of  the  ftory,  not  intended  or  regarded  byour  author.  But,  whatev**^ 
might  be  Shakfpeare's  intention  in  farming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has 
made  it  inftrumental  to  the  produ£^:ion  of  many  charafters,  diverfified 
with  boundlefs  invention,  and  prefcrved  with  profound  fkill  in  nature, 
extenfive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  life. 
In  a  fingle  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  failors^ 
all  fpeaking  in  their  real  charaders.  There  is  the  agency  of  airy, 
fpirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin.  The  operations  of  magick,  the  tu- 
mults of  a  ftorm,  the  adventures  of  a  defcrt  ifland,  the  native  effufion 
of  untaught  affedlion,  the  punifhment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happi- 
nefs  of  the  pair  for  whom  our  paflions  and  reafon  are  eijually  intet- 
elled.  JoHNsoK. 
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Perfons  Reprefented 


iuke  of  Milan,  father  to  Silvia. 
Pro\Teurj  Gentlemen  of  Ntx^^2.. 
Anthonio,  father  to  Protheus. 
Thurio,  a  foolijh  rtnjal  to  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  efcapa 
Speed,  a  cloivnijh  fer^vant  to  Valentine, 
Launce,  fer'vant  to  Protheus. 
Pan thino*,  y^-ri^^w/Zo  Anthonio. 
Hofi,  uuhere  Julia  lodges  in  Milan< 
Out'lanjus. 

Julia,  a  lady  of  Verona,  ^^/o'r^^^/jj' Protheus. 
Silvia,  the  duke'' s  daughter,  belo'-ved  by  Valentine^ 
Lucetta,  nx^aiting-^votnan  to  Julia, 

Ser'vanfs,  muficians, 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  Verona  ;  fometimes  in  Milan ;  and 
on  the  frontiers  o/' Mantua. 

*  Fanthino,"]  In  the  enumeration  of  characters  in  the  old  copy,  this 
attendant  on  Anthonio  is  called  Pantbionj  but  In  the  play,  always 
Panthtno*  Steevens. 
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ACT   I.     SCENE  I. 

j4n  open  place  in  Verona. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Protheus. 

Fal.  Ceafe  to  perfuade,  my  loving  Protheus; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  : 

Wer't 

'  Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
taken  from  The  Arcadia^  book  I.  chap.  6.  where  Pyrocles  confcnts  to 
head  the  Helots.  (The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  Aug.  23d,  1588,  and  printed  in  1590.)  The 
love-advcnture  of  Julia  refembles  that  of  Viola  in  Tiuelfch  Nigbtt  and 
is  indeed  common  to  many  of  the  ancient  novels.  Steevens. 

Mrs.  Lenox  obferves,  and  1  think  not  improbably,  that  tl^e  ftory  of 
Protheus  and  yulia  might  be  taken  from  a  fimilar  one  in  the  Diana  of 
George  of  Monfemayor.-—*^  This  paftoral  romance,"  fays  fhe,  was 
tranlTated  from  the  Span'ip  in  Shakfpearc's  time,"  I  have  feen  no  earlier 
tranflation  than  that  ct  Bartholormnv  Tong,  who  dates  his  dedication 
in  Ncvember  1598  j  and  Meres,  in  his  f'Fit's  Treafury,  printed  the  fame 
year,  exprefbly  mentions  the  T^vo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Indeed 
Montemay.r  was  tranflated  two  or  three  years  before  by  one  Thomas 
IVilfon'j  but  this  work,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  never  publiflied  entirely  ^ 
perhaps  fome  parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might  have  been  tranflated  by 
others.  However,  Mr.  Stccvens  fays,  very  truly,  that  this  kind  of  love- 
adventure  is  frequent  in  the  old  no-velljis.  Farmer. 

There  is  no  earlier  tranflation  of  the  Z) fa entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  than  that  of  B.  Younge,  September  1598. 
Many  tranflatlons,  however,  after  they  were  licenfed,  were  caprici- 
oufly  fupprefled.  Among  others,  *'  The  Decameron  of  Mr.  Joha 
Boccace,  Florentine,"  was  recalled  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  com- 
mands." Steevens. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1 59  ^.  See  An  Attempt  t» 
afcertain  the  order  of  Shakj'peare's  playSi  ante.  Malone. 

It  is  obfervable,  (I  know  not  for  whatcaufe,)  that  the  ftyle  of  this 
comedy  is  lefs  jfigurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaftefted  than  the 
greater  pai  c  of  this  author's,  though  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  firfthe 
wrote.  Pope, 
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Wer't  not,  afFeftion  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  fweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  Shakfpeare  had  any  other  hand 
ia  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  with  fome  fpeeches  and  lines  thrown 
jn  here  and  there,  which  ate  eafily  diftinguifhed,  as  being  of  a  differ- 
ent ftamp  from  the  reft,  Hakmer. 

To  this  obfervation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  isveryjuft,  Mr.  Theobald 
has  added,  that  this  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's  luorft playsy  and  is  lefs  cor- 
rupted than  any  other.  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  determines,  that  if  any 
fro'jf  can  he  dravjn  from  manner  and  jlylcy  this  play  mi/Ji  he  fenr  packing, 
andjeekfor  its  parent  eljeiuhere.  How  other-wife^  fays  he,  do  painters 
d'Jiinguijh  copies  from  originals  ?  and  hanje  not  authors  their  peculiar  fyle 
and  manner,  from  -which  a  true  critick  can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  s 
painter  f  I  am  afraid  this  illiiftration  of  a  critick's  fcience  will  not  prove 
what  is  delired.  A  painter  knows  urcopy  frum  an  uriginal  by  rules  fome- 
what  refembling  thofe  by  which  criticks  know  a  tranflation,  which  if 
it  be  literal,  and  literal  it  muft  be  to  refemble  the  copy  of  a  pidlure^ 
will  be  ealily  diftinguiflied.  Copies  are  known  from  originals,  even 
when  the  painter  copie_,-  his  own  pidiurej  fo,  if  an  author  ihould  lite- 
rally tranllate  his  work,  he  would  lofe  the  manner  of  an  original. 

Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  pidlure  with  the  imitation  of  a 
painter's  manner.  Copies  are  eafily  known,  but  good  imitations  are 
not  detedled  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  the  beft  judges,  often 
miftakcn.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  writer  has  always  peculiarities  equally 
diftingui/Iiable  with  thofe  of  the  painter.  The  peculiar  manner  of  each 
arifes  from  the  defirc,  natural  to  every  performer,  of  facilitating  his 
lubfequent  works  by  recurrence  to  his  former  ideas  ;  this  recurrence 
produces  that  repetition  v/hich  is  called  habit.  The  painter,  whofe 
work  is  partly  intelledlual  and  partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind, 
the  eye,  and  the  hand  j  the  writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind. 
Yet,  fome  painters  have  differed  as  much  from  themfelves  as  from  any 
other}  and  I  have  been  told,  that  there  is  little  refemblance  between 
the  firft  works  of  Raphael  and  the  laft.  The  fame  variation  may  be 
expeded  in  writers  j  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  feems,  that  they  are 
lefs  fubjedl  to  habit,  the  difference  between  their  works  may  ^be  yet 
greater. 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  compcfitlon  we  may  difcover  the  au- 
thor with  probability,  though  feldom  with  certainty.  When  I  read 
this  play,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find,  both  in  the  ferious  and  lu- 
dicrous fccnes,  the  language  and  fentiments  of  Shakfpeare.  It  is  not 
indeed  one  of  his  molt  powerful  effufions  ;  it  has  neither  many  diverli- 
ties  of  charader,  nor  linking  delineations  of  life,  but  it  abounds  in 
yvooy  a)  beyond  moft  of  his  plays,  and  fev/  have  more  lines  or  paffages, 
which,  fingly  confidered,  are  eminently  beautiful,  I  am  yet  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  very  fuccefsful,  and  fufpecl  that  it  has  efcaped 
corruption,  only  becaufe,  being  feldom  played,  it  was  lefs  expofed  to  the 
hazards  of  triinxcription.  Johnson% 

4  I  rather 
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I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 

To  fee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 

Than,  living  dully  fluggardiz'd  at  home. 

Wear  out  thy  youth  with  fhapelefs  idlenefs  *. 

But,  fince  thou  lov'ft,  love  ftill,  and  thrive  therein. 

Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone?  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu! 
Think  on  thy  Protheus,  when  thou,  haply,  feeft 
Some  rare  note-worthy  objeft  in  thy  travel : 
Wifii  me  partaker  in  thy  happinefs. 
When  thou  doll  meet  good  hap ;  and,  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

FaL  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  fuccefs. 

Fro.  Uponfome  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Fal.  That's  on  fome  fhallow  llory  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  crofs^d  the  Hellefpont^. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  ftory  of  a  deeper  love; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  llioes  in  love. 

Fal.  'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  fwom  the  Hellefpont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  th^  boots*. 

FaL 

*  Jhapelefs  idlenefs.']  The  cxprelTion  is  fine,  as  implying  that 
idlenefs  prevents  the  giving  any  form  or  chara<fler  to  the  manners. 

Warburton. 

3  -  Jcme  fhallo'vo  Jiory  of  deep  lo-ve) 

Ho'w  young  Leander  crofs'd  the  Hellefpont."]  The  poem  of  PJufaeus, 
entitled  Hero  and  Leanper,  is  meant.  Mailowe's  tranllation  ot* 
this  piece  was  entered  on  die  Stationers'  books,  Sept.  18,  1593,  and  the 
firft  two  Seftiadsof  it,with  a  fmall  part  of  the  third,  (which  was  all  that  he 
b-ad  finifhed,)  were  printed,  I  imagine,  in  that,  or  the  foliowing  year.^ 
See  Blount's  dedication  to  the  edition  of  1637,  by  which  it  appears 
that  it  was  originally  publifhed  in  an  imperfedl  ftate.  It  was  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  defervedly  fo,  many  of  Marlo'we''s  lines  being  as 
fmooth  as  thofe  of  Dryden.  Our  author  has  quoted  one  of  them  in  As  you 
Like  it.  He  had  probably  read  this  poem  recently  before  he  wrote  the 
prefcnt  piay  ;  for  he  again  alludes  to  it  in  the  third  aft: 
Why  then  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords,  ' 
«  Would  ferve  to  fcale  another  Hero's  tower. 

So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it."  Malone. 
4-  -^ncLy,  give  me  nottke  boots.]  A  proverbial  ^xpreffion,  though  now 

difuied^ 
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Fal.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 
Pro.  What? 

F'aL  To  be  in  love,  where  fcorn  is  bought  with  groan? ; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-fore  fighs ;  one  fading  moment's 
mirth. 

With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights: 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  haplefs  gain  ; 
If  loft,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  elfe  a  wit  by  folly  vanquilhed^. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumltance,  you  call  me  fool. 

FaL  So,  by  your  circumftance,  I  fear  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  love. 

VaL  Love  is  your  mafter,  for  he  matters  you; 
And  he  that  is  fo  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  Ihould  not  be  chronicled  for  wife. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  fay.  As  in  the  fweeteft  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells  ^,  fo  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  fineft  wits  of  all. 

VaL  And  writers  fay.  As  tlie  moft  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  fo  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly  ;  blafting  in  the  bud, 
Xofing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  ail  the  fair  efFedls  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  wafte  I  time  to  counfel  thee, 

^Ifufed,  fignifylng,  don't  make  a  laughing  ftock  of  me  5  don't  phy 
upon  me.  The  French  have  a  phrafe,  Bailler  foin  en  corse  j  which 
Cotgrave  thus  interprets,  To  gin; e  one  the  boots  j  to  fell  him  a  bargain. 

Theobald. 

Perhaps  this  exprelTion  took  its  origin  from  a  fport  the  country  peo- 
ple in  Warwickfhire  ufe  at  their  harveft-home,  where  one  fits  as  judge, 
to  try  mifdemeanours  committed  in  harveft,  and  the  punifhment  for 
the  men  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bench,  and  flapped  on  the  breech  with  a  pair 
of  beats.  This  they  cM.  giving  them  the  boots.  The  hoots^  however, 
were  anciently  an  engine  of  torture.  See  Mfs  Harl.  6999 — 4S.  Steev. 

5  Hoive-ver,  but  a  folly  &c.]  This  love  will  end  in  a  fccltp?  aSiion,  to 
produce  which  you  are  long  to  fpend  your  wjV,  or  it  will  end  in  the  lofs 
of  your  nvit,  which  will  be  overpowered  by  the  folly  of  love.  Johnson. 

6   As  in  the  fweeteft  bud 

The  eating  canker  divellsjl  So,  In  our  author's  70th  Sonnet, 
"  For  canker  vice  the  Jweitejl  buds  doth  love."   Ma  lone. 

That 
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That  art  a  votary  to  fond  defire  ? 

Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 

Expefts  my  coming,  there  to  fee  me  Ihipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Fal.  Sweet  Protheus  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
At  Milan  7,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters^ 
Of  thy  fuccefs  in  love,  and  what  news  elfe 
Betideth  here  in  abfence  of  thy  friend  ; 
And  I  likewife  will  vifit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happinefs  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

Fal.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  fo,  farewell  ! 

[Exit  Valentine, 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love  : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more  ; 
I  leave  myfelf*,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love.  . 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  haft  metamorphos'd  me; 
Made  me  negleft  my  ftudies,  lofe  my  time. 
War  with  good  counfel,  fet  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made  wit  ^  with  mufing  weak,  heart  lick  with  thought* 
Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Protheus,  fave  you:  Saw  you  my  mafter  ? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  fhipp'd  already; 
And  I  have  play'd  tliefheep,  in  lofmg  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  iheep  doth  very  often  ftray. 
An  if  the  fhepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  mafter  is  a  fhepherd  then, 
and  I  a  iheep  ^? 

Pro,  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I 

wake  or  fleep. 
Pro.  A  filly  anfwer,  and  fitting  well  a  fheep. 

7  At  Milatiy'^']  The  old  copy  has — To  Milan.  The  emendation  was 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  The  firft  copy  however  may  be 
right.  ^'  To  Mi/<z/i"— may  here  be  intended  as  an  imperfedt  fentence, 
I  am  now  bound  for  Milan.  Malone. 

*/leave,  &c.]  Old  copy — Hove — Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

8  Made  to// — ]  i.  e.  thou  haft  made  &c.  Malone. 

9  —  a  Jheep  f  ]  The'article,  which  is  wanting  in  the  original  copy,  was 
Supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  f&cond  folio.  Malons, 

Speed, 
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Speed.  This  proves  me  ftill  a  fteep. 

Pro.  True ;  and  thy  mafter  a  fhepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumHance. 

Pro.  It  fhal!  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  Ihepherd  leeks  the  Iheep,  and  not  the  Iheep 
the  Ihepherd  }  but  I  feekmy  mafter,  and  my  mailer  feeks 
not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  Iheep. 

Pro.  The  flieep  for  fodder  follow  the  fhepherd,  the 
jhepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  fheep ;  thou  for  wages 
followell  thy  mailer,  thy  mailer  for  wages  follows  not 
thee:  therefore,  thou  art  a  fheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  doft  thou  hear  ?  gav'ftthou  my  letter  to  Julia  ? 

Speed,-'  Ay,  fir  :  I,  a  loft  murton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton^;  and  fhe,  a  laced  mutton,' gave  me, 
a  loft  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  fmall  a  pafture  for  fach  a  ftore  of  mut- 
tons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  befl 
flick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  aftray ;  'twere  beft  pound 
you. 

Speed.  Nay,  fir,  lefs  than  a  pound  fhall  fhall  ferve  me 
for  cafrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  miftake  ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
'Tis  tl>reefbld  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

9  I,  a  loft  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  hefy  a  laced  n1i:tton  ;]  Speed 
calls  himfelf  a /o/Z  wt<r/o;z,  becaufe  he  had  lotthismafter,  and  becaufe 
Protheus  had  been  proving  him  a  fheep.    But  why  does  he  call  the 
iady  a  laced  mutton  ?  Wenchers  are  to  this  day  called  mutton -monger 
and  confequently  the  objefi  of  their  paflTion  muft  be  the  mutton.  Theob. 

A  laced  mutton  was  in  our  author's  time  fo  eftablifhed  a  term  for  a 
courtezan,  that  a  ftreet  in  Clerkenwell,  which  was  much  frequented 
by  women  of  the  town,  was  then  called  Mutton-lane,  It  feems  to  have 
been  a  phrafe  of  the  lame  kind  as  the  French  exprertion— raiV/c  co'ificy 
and  might  be  rendered  in  that  language,  mouton  en  corjet.  This  appel- 
lation appears  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  time  of  king  Henry  III.  Item 
fequitur  gravis  pcena  corporalis,  fed  fine  amillione  vitJE  vel  membrorum, 
ii  raptus  fit  de  ccncubwa  legitima,  vel  alia  qnajium facientey  fine  deleftu 
ptrfoaarum  :  has  quidcm  ci/fi  debet  rex  tueri  pro  pace  fua,"  Brafton 
de  Lcgibui)  lib.  ii,  Malone, 

:Pro. 
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Pro.  But  what  faid  flie  ?  did  flie  nod*. 

Spc£(;i.  I.  [Speed  nods. 

Fro.  Nod,  I?  why  that's  noddy  ^ 

Speed.  You  millook,  fir  ;  I  fay  ftie  did  nod  :  and  you 
afk  me,  if  Ihe  did  nod  ;  and  I  fay,  I. 

Fro.  And  that  fet  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  liave  taken  the  pains  to  fet  it  together, 
take  it  for  your  pains. 

Fro.  No,  no,  you  ftiall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 
^Speed.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  muft  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  fir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  fir,  the  letter  very  orderly  ;  having  no- 
thing but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Fro.  Befhrew  mc,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  flow  purfe. 

Fro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  What 
faid  fhe  ? 

iSpeed.  Open  your  purfe,  that  the  money,  and  the  mat- 
ter, may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Fro.  Weil  fir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What  faid  fhe  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  .1  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Couldft  thou  perceive  fo  much  from  her  ? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her  ; 
no,  not  fo  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter : 
And  being  fo  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear 
fhe'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind  Give 
her  no  token  but  ftones ;  for  {he's  as  hard  as  lleel. 

Pro.  What,  faid  fhe  nothing 

2  .—did  pe  nod  Thefe  words  have  been  fupplied  by  form  of  the 
editors,  to  introduce  what  follows.  Steevens. 

They  were  fupplied  by  Mr.  Theobald.  In  Speed's  anfwer  the 
old  fpelling  of  the  affirmative  particle  has  been  retaifted  ;  otherwife  the 
conceit  of  Protheus  (fuch  as  it  is)  would  be  unintelligible.  Malone. 

3  —  that^s  noddy.]  Noddy  was  a  game  at  cards.  Stejvens. 
This  play  upon  fyllables  is  hardly  worth  explaining.    The  fpeakers 

Intend  to  fix  the  name  of  noddy.,  that  i^foo/j  on  each  other.  Reed. 

A -.-in  telling  your  mind.^  The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  under- 
ftanding  this,  altered  your  to  Ixr,  which  has  been  followed  in  all  the 
fubfequent  editions.  The  old  copy  is  certainly  Fight.  The  meaning 
is,—- S^e  being  fo  hard  to  me  ivho  ivas  the  bearer  of  your  mind,  I  fear  fhe 
ivi/i proue  no  Ujs  fo  to  you,  ivhen  you  addrefs  her  in  perfon»  The  oppo- 
fition  is  htlwttn  brought  i^nd  telling.  JVlAiOiri» 

Speed, 
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Speed.  No,  not  fo  much  as — fake  this  for  thy  pains.  To 
teftify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  teftern'd  me  ^ ; 
in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letters  your- 
felf:  and  To,  fir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my  mafter. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  fave  your  fhip  from  wreck ; 
Which  cannot  perifh,  having  thee  aboard  ^, 
Being  deftined  to  a  drier  death  on  fhore  : — 
I  mult  go  fend  fome  better  meffenger  ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  fuch  a  worthlefs  poft.  \_Exeu)it\ 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    Garden  of  Julians  houfe. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

ful.  But  fay,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone. 
Would' ft  thou  then  counfel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam;  fo  you ftumble net unheedfully*; 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  refort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthieft  love  ? 

Luc.  Pleafeyou,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  Ihew  my  mind 
According  to  my  lhallow  fimplelkilL 

JuL  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  7? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-fpoken,  neat  and  fine  ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  Ihould  be  mine. 

JuL  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himfelf ,  fo,  {b» 

JuL  What  think'ft  thou  of  the  gentle  Protheus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord  !  to  fee  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

JuL  How  now,  what  means  this  palTion  at  his  name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam;  'tis  a  pafling  ftiame. 
That  I,  unwortiiy  body  as  I  am, 

5  '—you  have  teitern'd  ine\'\  You  have  gratified  me  with  a  tejlerj 
tefierrty  ox  tejleny  that  is,  with  a  ftxpence.  Johkson, 

The  old  reading  is—'CeJiernd.  Steevens. 

This  typographical  error  was  corredled  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.  Malone. 

6  fVbicb  cannot  pel  ijh,  &c.]  The  fame  proverb  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.    Seep.  6.  Reed. 

7  —-fair  Sir  Eglamour  ?]  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoy:  is  the  hero  of 
an  ancient  metrical  romance.  Steevens. 

Should 
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Should  cenfure  thus  *  on  lovely  gentlemen. 
Jul,  Why  not  on  Protheus,  as  of  all  the  reft? 
Luc^  Then  thus, — of  many  good  I  think  him  beft. 
"JuL  Your  reafon  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reafon  ; 
I  think  him  fo,  becaufe  I  think  him  fo. 

Jul.  And  would'ft  thou  have  me  caft  my  love  on  him  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  caft  away. 
Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  reft  hath  never  mov'd  me. 
Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  reft,  1  think,  beft  loves  ye. 
Jul.  His  little  fpeaking  ihows  his  love  but  fmall. 
Luc.  Fire,  that  is  clofeft  kept,  burns  moft  of  all. 
Jul,  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  fliow  their  love. 
Luc.  O,  they  love  leaft,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 
Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 
Luc.  Perufe  this  paper,  madam. 
Jul.  To  Julia, — Say,  from  whom  ? 
Luc.  That  the  contents  will  fticw. 
Jul.  Say,  fay ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 
Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page  ;  and  fent,  I  think,  from 
Protheus : 

He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  T  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modefty,  a  goodly  broker  '  1 
Dare  you  prefume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whifper  and  confpire  againft  my  youth  ? 
Now,  truft  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  fee  it  be  return'd  ; 
Or  elfe  return  no  more  into  my  fight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deferves  more  fee  than  hate. ' 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.  [Exit^ 
Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  ftiame,  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  whic^j,.!  chid  her. 

8  Should  cenfure  thus — ]  To  cenfure,  in  our  author's  time,  generally 
fignified  to  give  one's  judgment  or  opinion.  Malone. 

9  — a  goodly  broker  /]  A  broker  was  ufedfor  matchmaker,  fometlmes 
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What  fool  is  ftie,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  inmodefty,  fay  A^o,  to  that* 
Which  they  would  have  the  profFerer  conftrue,  Aj^ 
Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolifli  love. 
That,  like  a  tefty  babe,  will  fcratch  the  nurfe. 
And  prefently,  all  humbled,  kifs  the  rod  ! 
How  churlifhly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  ! 
How  angrily  1  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  fmile  I 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  afk  remiffion  for  my  folly  paft - 
What  ho  1  Lucetta  ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyftiip  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc,  I  would,  it  were  ; 
That  you  might  kill  your  flomach  *  on  your  meat- 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul,  What  is't  that  you 
Took  up  fo  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didft  thou  Hoop  then  ? 

Luc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 
.  Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  thofe  that  it  concerns, 

Zai-.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unlefs  it  have  a  falfe  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhimcr 

Luc.  That  I  might  fing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune  : 
Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladylhip  can  fet. 

Jul.  As  little  by  fuch  toys  as  may  be  poffible  : 
Beftfmg  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  h-ve. 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  fo  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  fome  burden  then. 

I  —/ay  No,  to  that  &c.]  A  paraphrafe  on  the  old  proverb,  "  Maids 
fay         and  takeit."  Steevens. 
*  '^fiimach'l  was  ufcd  for  pajjion  ot  oljlinttcy,  John  so:?. 

Luc* 
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tuc.  Ay  ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  ling  it. 

IfuL  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  fo  high. 

yul. .  Let's  iee  your  fong  : — How  now,  minion  ? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  ftill,  fo  you  will  fing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

Xwr.^No,  madam  ;  it  is  too  lharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  fancy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  fiat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harlh  a  defcant  ^ : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean    to  fill  your  fong. 

yiil.  The  mean  is  drown'dwith  your  unruly  bafe. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Protheus  5. 

Jul.  This  babble  lhall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  proteftation  ! —        [Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  ftrange  ;  but  fhe  would  be  beilpleas'd 
To  be  fo  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Exit, 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  fo  anger'd  with  the  fame  i 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  fuch  loving  words  ! 
Injurious  wafps  ;  to  feed  on  fuch  fweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  ilings  ! 
I'll  kifs  each  feveral  paper  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — ki?id  Julia  ;•— unkind  Julia  ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  againft  the  bruifing  ftones. 
Trampling  contemptuoufiy  on  thy  difdain. 
And  here  is  writ — lo've-ivounded  Protheus  ;— 
Poor  wounded  name!  my  bofom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 

And 

3  ^  too  harps  a  defcant:]  Defcant  is  a  term  In  mufic.  See  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  note  on  the  firft  fpeech  in  K.  RicharJ  III.  Stkevens. 

4  — but  a  mean,  &c.]  The  mean  is  the  tenor  in  mufic.  Steevens 

5  Indeed^  I  bid  the  bafe  for  Protheus,'\  The  fpeaker  here  turns  the 
allufion  (which  her  miftrefs  employed)  from  the  bafe  In  tnufick  to  a 
country  exercife,  Bid  the  bafe :  in  which  fome  purfue,  and  others  are 
made  prifoners.  So  that  Lucetta  would  intend,  by  this,  to  fay,  In- 
deed I  take  pains  to  make  you  a  captive  to  Protheus's -paifion.   W  arb» 

Dr.  WarburtQn  is  not  ^uite  accurate.    The  game  was  not  called  Bid 
I  a  the 
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And  thus  I  fearch  it  with  a  fovereign  kifs. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Protheus  written  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name  ;  that  fome  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  fea  ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,— 

Poor  forlorn  Protheus,  pajjionate  Protheus , 

^0  the  fweet  Julia  ; — that  I'll  tear  away  ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  fith  fo  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names : 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kifs,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc,  Madam,  dinner's  ready,  and  your  father  fbys. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  fhall  thefe  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  ? 

Jul.  If  you  refped  them,  beft  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down  : 
Yet  here  they  fhall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  fee,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them^. 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  fay  what  fights  you  fee  ; 
I  fee  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  pleafe  you  go  ?  [Exeunt, 

the  Bafe,  but  the  Bafe.    To  bid  the  baje  means  here,  1  believe,  to  cbal' 
Unge  to  a  ccntefi.    So,  in  our  author's  Ver.u%  and  Adonis  : 
**  To  bid  the  wind  a  bafe  he  now  prepares, 
<*  And  wh'erhe  run,  or  fly,  they  knew  not  whether."  Ma  lone. 
J  fee,  you  have  a  vn.Qv.thl's  mind,  to  them.']  A  monlFs  mind  was  an 
srtni-verfary  in  times  of  popery;  or,  as  Mr.  Ray  calls  it,  a  lefs  folem- 
nity  direSed  by  the  will  of  the  deceafed.    There  was  alfo  a  years 
mir.dy  and  a  iveeFs  mlrd.    See  Proirerbiai  Pbrafes,  Gr£Y. 

A  month's  trind,  in  the  ritual  fenfe,  iignihes  not  defire  or  inclina- 
tion, but  remembrance  j  yet  I  fuppofe  this  is  the  true  original  of  the 
exprelfion.  Johnson. 

In  Hampshire,  and  other  weftem  counties,  for  I  can't  remember 
it,"  they  fav,      I  can't  ffr?W  it."  Blackstonz. 

If  this  line  was  deligned  for  a  verfe,  we  fhould  read— monr£«  mind* 
So,  in  the  Midjummer  Night'' s  Dream  : 

"  Swifter  than  the  moonw  fphere." 
Both  thefe  are  the  Saxon  genitive  cafe.    STisvEif  s. 

SCENE 


( 
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SCENE  III. 
T&e  fame,    A  Room  in  Anthonio's  Houfe, 
Enter  Anthonio  and  Pa  nth  i  no. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  fad  talk  ^  was  that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloiller  ? 

Pant.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Protheus,  your  fon. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him? 

Pant.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordHiip 
Would  fufFer  him  to  fpend  his  youth  at  home  ; 
While  other  raen,  of  (lender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  fons  to  feek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 
Some,  to  difcover  iflands  far  away  ^  ; 
Some,  to  the  ftudious  univerfities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  thefe  exercifes. 
He  faid,  that  Protheus,  your  fon,  was  meet ; 
And  did  requeil  me,  to  importune  you. 
To  let  him  fpend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age  ^, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'ft  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  confider'd  well  his  lofs  of  time  ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfeft  man. 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor 'd  in  the  world; 
Experience  is  by  induftry  atchiev'd. 
And  perfefted  by  the  fwift  courfe  of  time  : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  beft  to  fend  him  ? 

7      'vohat  fad  talk'\  Sad  Is  the  fame  as  grave  or ferious.  Johnson. 

*  Some,  to  difcover  iflands  far  away  ;]  In  Shakifpeare's  time,  voy- 
ages for  the  difcovery  of  the  iflands  of  America  were  much  in  vogue. 
And  we  rind,  in  the  journals  of  the  travellers  of  that  time,  that  the 
fons  of  noblemen,  and  of  others  of  the  befl:  families  in'  England,  went 
very  frequently  on  thefe  adventures.  Such  as  the  Fortefcues,  Collitons, 
Thornhills,  Farmers,  Pickerings,  Littletons,  Willoughbys,  Cheftcrs, 
Hawleys,  Bromleys,  and  others.  To  this  prevailing  fafhion  our  poet 
frequently  alludes,  and  not  without  high  commendations  of  it.  Warb. 

9         great  impeachment  to  his  age^J  Impeachment  is  hindrance, 

ST£E  VENS. 

I  3  Pant, 
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Pant,  I  think,  your  lordihip  is  not  ignorant. 

How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court  *. 
j1?it.  I  know  it  well. 

Pant.  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordlhip  fent  hini 
thither : 

There  (hall  he  pradife  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  fweet  dilcourfe,  converfe  with  noblemen  ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercife. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  noblenefs  of  birth. 

Jnt.  I  like  thy  counfel ;  well  haft  thou  advis'd  ; 
And,  that  thou  may' ft  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  lliall  make  knovv'n  ; 
Even  with  the  fpeedieft  expedition 
I  will  difpatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pam.  To-morrow,  may  it  pleafe  you,  Don  Alphonfo, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  efteem, 
Are^ourneying  to  falute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  fervice  to  his  will, 

Jnt.  Good  company  ;  with  them  fhall  Protheus  go  ; 
And,  in  good  time  ^, — now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Ejiter  Protkeus. 
Pro.  Sweet  love  !  fweet  lines !  fweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 

I  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.']  Shakfpeare  has  been  guil- 
ty of  no  miftake  in  placing  the  emperor's  court  at  Milan  in  this  play. 
Several  of  the  firfi:  German  emperors  held  their  courts  there  occafion- 
ally,  it  being,  at  that  time,  their  immediate  property,  and  the  chief 
town  of  their  Italian  dominions.  Some  of  them  were  crowned  kings  of 
Italy  at  Milan,  before  they  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome.  Nor 
has  the  poet  fallen  into  any  contradidlion,  by  giving  a  duke  to  Milan  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  emperor  held  his  court  there.  The  firft  dukes 
of  that,  and  all  the  other  great  cities  in  Italy,  were  not  fovereign 
princes,  as  they  afterwards  became  5  but  were  merely  governors,  or 
viceroys,  under  the  emperors,  and  removeable  at  their  pleafurc.  Such 
was  the  Duke  of  Milan  mentioned  in  this  play.  Steevens. 

*  — 't"  g°<'^  time,]  In  good  time  was  the  old  expreflion  when  fome- 
thing  happened  which  fuice^  the  thing  in  hand,  as  the  French  fay, 
a  probes,  Tohnsok. 

^  ^  To 
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To  feal  our  happinefs  with  their  confents  ! 

0  heavenly  Julia  ! 

Ant.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 

Pro,  May't  pleafe  your  lordfliip,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendation  fent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant,  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  fee  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord  ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  liv^es,  how  well  belov'd. 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 
Wifliing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant,  And  how  Hand  you  affeded  to  his  wilh  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordfhip's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wifli. 

Ant.  My  will  is  fomething  forted  with  his  wifli : 
Mufe  not  that  I  thus  fuddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  refolv'd,  that  thou  fhalt  fpend  fome  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  '  thou  fhalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  inreadinefs  to  go  ; 

Excufe  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  fo  foon  provided  ; 
Pleafe  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'il,  ftiall  be  fent  after  thee : 
No  more  of  flay  ;  to-morrow  thou  muft  go.— - 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  fliall  be  employ'd 
To  haften  on  his  expedition. 

\Exeiint  Ant  HON  10  and  Panthino. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  fhunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of  burn- 
ing; 

And  drench'd  me  in  the  fea,  where  I  am  drown'd ; 
I  fear'd  to  fhew  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Left  he  fhould  take  exceptions  to  my  love  ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excufe 
Hath  he  excepted  moft  againft  my  love» 


•^exhihitiQn^  i,  e.  siilQwance.  ^Jteevens. 

I  4 
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O,  how  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  Ihews  all  the  beauty  of  the  fun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  I 

Re-enter 

4-  0,  hiiv  this  fprit.g  of  love  rejcmblcth']  It  was  not  always  the  cu- 
ftom  among  our  early  writers  to  make  the  firft  and  third  lines  rhime  to 
each  other  ;  and  when  a  word  was  not  long  enough  to  complete  the 
mcafure,  they  occafionally  extended  it.  Thus  Spenfer,  in  his  Faery 
^een,  B.  II.  c.  12  : 

Formerly  grounded,  and  faft  fettekJ.^^ 
Again,  B.  II.  c.  12  : 

The  while  fweet  Zephirus  loud  nvhijieledy  &c. 

From  this  pradlice,  I  fuppofe  our  author  wrote  refembelethf  which, 
though  it  affords  no  jingle,  completes  the  verfe.  Many  poems  have 
been  written  in  this  ineafure,  where  the  fecond  and  fourth  lines  only 
rhime.  Steevens. 

Refembleth  is  here  ufed  as  a  qvjadrlfyllable,  as  if  it  was  written  re* 
fembeleth.     See  Com.  of  Errors,  Aft  V".  fc.  the  laft  : 

And  thefe  two  Dromios,  one  in Jemblance,^^ 
As  you  like  it,  A61II.  fc.  ii. 

The  parts  and  graces  of  the  nvreJiLr.'''' 

And  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  Shakfpeare  takes  the  fame  liberty  -with. 
many  other  words,  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  fubjoined  to  another  confonant. 
See  Com.  of  Errors,  next  verfe  but  one  to  that  cited  above: 

Thefe  are  the  parents  to  thefe  children,'''' 
where  fome  editors,  being  unneceflarily  alarmed  for  the  metre,  have 
endeavoured  to  help  it  by  a  word  of  their  own  : 

"  Thefe  plainly  are  the  parents  to  thefe  children."  Tyrwhitt. 

Thus  much  I  had  thought  fufficient  to  fay  upon  this  point,  in  the 
edition  of  thefe  plays  publifhed  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  1778.  Since  which 
the  Author  of  Remarks,  Sec,  on  that  edition  has  been  pleafed  to  aflert, 
p.  7.  *'  that  Shakfpeare  does  not  appear,  from  the  above  inftances  at 
ieal^-,  to  have  taken  the  imalleft  liberty  in  extending  his  words  :  neither 
has  the  incident  of  /,  or  r,  being  fubjoined  to  another  confonant  any 
thing  to  do  in  the  matter." — The  truth  is,"  he  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
every  verb  in  the  Engliui  language  gains  an  add'itional  jyllable  by  its  ter- 
mination in  eji,  eth,  ed,  ing,  or,  (when  formed  into  a  fubftantive)  in 
er  J  and  the  above  words,  luhen  rightly  printed,  are  nOt  only  unexcep- 
tionable, but  moft  juft.  Thus  refemble  makes  refemb!e-eth ivref  le, 
nvrejile-er;  and  fettle, luhijlle,  tickle,  make  fetcle-ed,  ivh'ijile-ed,  tickle-ed.''* 

As  to  this  fuppojed  Canon  of  the  Englifh  language,  it  would  be  eafy 
to  {hew  that  it  is  quite  fanciful  and  unfounded  j  and  what  he  calls  the 
right  method  of  printing  the  above  words  is  fuch  as,  I  believe,  was  never 
adopted  before  by  any  mortal  in  writing  them,  nor  can  be  followed  in 
the  pronunciation  of  them  without  the  help  of  an  entirely  new  fyltem 

of 
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Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Protheus,  your  father  calls  for  you  i 
He  is  in  hafte,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  I  my  heart  accords  thereto  ; 
And  yet  a  thoufand  times  it  anfwers,  no.  \^Exeunf» 

of  fpelling.  But  any  further  difcufllon  of  this  matter  is  unnecefTary; 
becaufe  the  hypothcfis,  though  allowed  in  its  utmoft  extent,  will  not 
prove  either  of  the  points  to  which  it  is  applied,  It  will  neither  prove 
that  Shalcfpea'c  has  not  taken  a  liberty  in  extending  certain  words,  nor 
that  he  has  not  taken  that  liberty  chiefly  with  words  in  which  /,  or  r, 
IS  fubjoined  to  another  confonant.  The  following  are  all  inftances  of 
nouns,  fubftantivc  or  adjedtive,  which  can  receive  no  fupport  from 
the  fuppofed  Canon.  That  Shakfpeare  has  taken  a  liberty  in  extend- 
ing thefe  words  is  evident,  fronn  the  confideration,  that  the  fame  words 
are  more  frequently  ufed,  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  himfelf,  without 
the  additional  fyllable.  Why  he  has  taken  this  liberty  chiefly  with 
words  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  fubjoined  to  another  confonant,  muft  be  ob- 
vious to  any  one  who  can  pronounce  the  language. 

Country,  trifyllable. 
T.  N.  A€t  I.  fc.  ii.    The  like  of  him.    Know'fl:  thou  this  country  f 
Coriol.  A61 1,  fc.  iii.  Die  nobly  for  their  country ,  than  one. 

Remembrancey  quadrifyllable. 
T.  N.  Aft  I.  fc.  i.  And  lafting  in  her  fad  remembrance, 
W.  T-  Aft  IV".  fc.  iv.  Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 

Angry  y  try  fyllable. 
Timon,  Aft  III.  fc.  v.  But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry, 

Henry,  trifyllable. 
Rich.  III.  Aft  II.  fc.  iii.  So  flrood  the  ftate,  when  Henry  tht  Sixth—, 
a  H.  VI,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
And  fo  in  many  other  paflages. 

Monjirousy  trifyllable. 
Macb.  Aft  IV.  fc.vi.  Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monfirouSm 
Othello.  Aft  II.  fc.  iii.  'Tis  monftrous*    lago,  who  began  it? 

Ajfemblyy  quadrifyllable. 
M.  A.  A.  N.  Aft  V.  fc.  laft.  Good  morrow  to  this  fa\t  ajfembly, 

Douglasy  trifyllable. 
1  H.  IV.  Aft  V.  fc.  ii.  Lord  Douglas  go  you  and  tell  him  fo. 

England)  trifyllable. 
Rich.  II.  Aft  IV.  fc.  i.    Than  Bolingbrooke  return  to  England* 

Humbler,  trifyllable. 
1  H.  VI.  Aft  III.  fc.  i.  Methinks  his  lordfhip  Ihould  he  humbler. 

Nobler,  trifyllable. 
Coriol,  Aft  III.  fc.  ii.  You  do  the  nobler*  Cor,  I  mufe  my  mother—. 

Tyrwhitt. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 


Milan.    J  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Efiter  Valentiije  Speed, 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 
Val.  Not  mine  ;  my  gloves  are  on. 
Speed,  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 
one  5. 

Val.  Ha  !  let  me  fee  :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine:— 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  I 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  !  madam  Silvia  ! 

V al.  How  now,  firrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  v/ithin  hearing,  iir. 

Val.  Why,  fir,  who  bad  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worfhip,  fir ;  or  elfe  I  miftook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  IHU  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  laft  chidden  for  being  too  flow. 

Val.  Go  to,  fir  ;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia 

Speed.  She  that  your  worfhip  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  thefe  fpecial  marks :  Firft,  you  have 
learn'd,  like  fir  Protheus,  to  wreath  your  arms  like  a  male- 
content  ;  to  relifti  a  love-fong,  like  a  Robin-red-breaft  ; 
to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  peftilence ;  to  figh, 
like  a  fchool-boy  that  had  loft  his  A  B  C  ;  to  weep,  like 
a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  faft,  like 
one  that  takes  diet  * ;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  rob- 

5  Val.  Not  mine^  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  fVhy  then,  this  may  be  yours  \  for  this  Is  but  ont."^  It 
Ihonld  feem  from  this  paflage,  that  the  word  one  was  anciently  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  written  on.  The  quibble  here  is  loft  by  the 
change  of  pronunciation  ;  a  lofs,  however,  which  may  be  very  pati- 
ently endured.  Malone. 

^  — tckes  diet  j]  To  take  diet  was  the  phrafe  for  being  under  a  regi- 
men for  a  difeafe  mentioned  in  l^imon  : 

**  — bring  down  the  rofe  cheek'd  youth 

<«  To  the  tub-faft  and  the  diet,''  Stzxvens, 
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bing  ;  to  fpeak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas  ^. 
You  were  wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a  cock ; 
when  you  walk'd,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions  ;  when 
you  fatted,  it  was  prefently  after  dinner  ;  when  you  look'd 
ladly,  it  was  for  want  of  money  :  and  now  you  are  meta-' 
morphos'd  with  a  miftrefs,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I 
can  hardly  think  you  my  mafler. 

Val,  Are  all  thcfe  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed,  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Val,  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain  ;  for,  without 
you  were  fo  fimple,  none  elfe  would  * :  but  you  are  fo  with- 
out thefe  follies,  that  thefe  follies  are  within  you,  and 
fhine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal ;  that  not  an 
eye,  that  fees  you,  but  is  a  phyfician  to  comment  on  your 
malady. 

Val.  But,  tell  me,  doll  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 
Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  On  fo,  as  flie  fits  at  fupper  ? 
Val,  Halt  thou  obferved  that  ?  even  Ihe  I  mean. 
Speed.  Why,  fir,  I  know  her  not. 
V al,  Doft  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and  yet 
know' ft  her  not  ? 

Speed,  Is  llie  not  hard-favour'd,  iir  ? 
Val.  Not  fo  fair,  boy,  as  well-favour'd. 
Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 
V al.  What  doft  thou  know  ? 

Speed,  That  flie  is  not  fo  fair,  as  (of  you)  well-favour'd. 
V al.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquilite,  but  her  fa- 
vour infinite. 

7  •^Halhtvmas.'j  That  Is,  about  the  feaftof  All- Saints,  when  winter 
begins,  and  the  life  of  a  vagrant  becomes  lefs  comfortable.  Johnson.; 

Is  it  worth  remarking,  that  on  All-Sa'rnts-Day  the  poor  people  in 
StafFordJhirei  and  perhaps  in  other  country  places,  go  from  parifh  to 
parifh  a  fouling  as  they  call  it  j  i.  e.  begging  and  puling  (or  finging  fmall, 
as  Bailey's  Dift.  explains  puling)  for  foul-cakes,  or  any  good  thing  to 
make  them  merry  ?  This  cultom  is  mentioned  by  Peck,  and  feems  a 
remnant  of  Popifli  fuperftition  to  pray  for  departed  fouls,  particularly 
thofe  of  friends.  The  fouler"'!  fong,  in  Staffordpire,  is  different  from 
that  which  Mr.  Peck  mentions,  and  is  by  no  means  worthy  publica- 
tion. TOLLET. 

Si  M.  naneelfe  would :]  None  elfe  would  l>e  fo  fimple,  Johnson. 

Speed, 
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Speed.  That's  becaufe  the  one  is  painted,  and  the  other 
out  of  all  count. 

V al.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  fir,  fo  painted,  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  efteem'ft  thou  me  ?   I  account  of  her  beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  faw  lier  fmce  (he  was  deform'd. 

Val.  How  long  hath  fhe  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.  Ever  fince  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  fmce  I  faw  her  ;  and  iUll  I 
fee  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  fee  her. 
Val.  Why  ? 

Speed.  Becaufe  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had  mine 
eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont  to 
have,  when  you  chid  at  fir  Protheus  for  going  ungartered  "  ! 

Val.  What  fliould  I  fee  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  prefent  folly,  and  her  paiTmg  defor- 
mity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  fee  to  garter  his 
hofe ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  fee  to  put  on  your 
hofe.  ' 

V al.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love  ;  for  laft  morn- 
ing you  could  not  fee  to  wipe  my  flioes. 

Speed.  True,  fir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed  :  I  thank 
you,  you  fwinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the 
bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclufion,  I  fland  afFefted  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  fet ;  fo,  your  afFedion  would 
ceafe. 

Val.  Lail  night  fhe  enjoin'd  me  to  write  fome  lines  to 
one  flie  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 
Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 
Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  : — 
Peace,  here  fhe  comes. 

9  — fo''  goi"g  ungartered  !j  This  Is  enumerated  by  Rofalind  in  As 
You  Like  Jty  Act  III.  fc.  ii.  as  one  of  the  undoubted  marks  of  love  : 
•*  Then  your  hofe  {hould  be  ungartered)  your  bonnet  unhanded,  &c." 

Malone. 
Mnier 
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Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion  *  !  O  exceeding  puppet ! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Fal.  Madam  and  miftrefs,  a  thoufand  good  morrows. 

Speed.  Oy  *give  ye  good  even  1  here's  a  million  of 
manners.  [JJtde» 

SiL  Sir  Valentine  and  fervant*,  to  you  two  thouiand. 

Speed.  He  fhould  give  her  intereft ;  and  fhe  gives  it  him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoined  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  fecret  namelefs  friend  of  yours  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyfliip. 

SiL  I  thank  you,  gentle  fervant :  'tis  very  clerkly  done  ^. 

Val.  Now  truft  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off ; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  fo  much  pains  ? 

Fal.  No,  madam  ;  fo  it  ftead  you,  I  will  write, 
Pleafe  you  command,  a  thoufand  times  as  much  : 
And  yet, — 

Sil.  A  pretty  period !  Well,  I  guefs  the  fequel  ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not ; — 
And  yet  take  this  again  ; — and  yet  I  thank  you  ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet.  [Ajtde^ 

Val.  What  means  your  ladylliip  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes  !  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ ; 
But  fince  unwillingly,  take  them  again  ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Val.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

>  0  excellent  motion  !  &c.]  Mothriy  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  fignlfied 
■puppet y  and  fometimes  a  puppet-Jhonv.  Speed  means  to  fay,  that  Silvia 
is  a  puppet,  and  that  Valentine  is  to  interpret  tOy  or  rather  fcr  her. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

*  —  fervanty']  jHere  Silvia  calls  her  lover  fervanty  and  again,  below, 
her  gentle  fervant.  This  was  the  language  of  ladies  to  their  lovers  at 
the  time  when  Shakfpeare  wrote.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

3  —  'm  uery  clerkly  done.'\  i.  e.  like  a  Icholar,  Steevens, 

4  —-'it  came  hardly  oft";]  A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  I'mon,  A^l  I,  fc.  U 

<  'Thi?  comes  off  well  and  excellent."    St  es  yen  5. 

Sil. 
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5'//.  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  fir,  at  my  requeft  * 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Fal.  Pleafe  you,  I'll  write  your  ladylhip  another. 

Sil.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  fake  read  it  over : 
And,  if  it  pleafe  you,  fo  ;  if  not,  why,  fo* 

Val.  If  it  pleafe  me,  madam  ;  what  then  ? 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  pleafe  you,  take  it  for  your  labour ; 
And  fo  good-morrow,  fervant.  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jeft  unfeen,  infcrutable,  invifible. 
As  a  nofe  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  fteeple! 
My  mailer  fues  to  her ;  and  (lie  hath  taught  her  fuitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  mafler,  being  fcribe,  to  himfelf  Ihould  write  the 
letter  ? 

Val.  How  now,  Hr  ?  what  are  you  reafoningwith  yourfelP? 
Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhiming ;  'tis  you  that  have  the  reafon. 
Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  fpokefmaii  from  madam  Silvia. 
VaL  Tov/hom? 

Speed.  To  yourfelf  :  why,  fhe  wooes  you  by  a  figure, 
VaL  What  figure  ?  , 
Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  (hould  fay. 
Val.  Why,  fhe  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 
Speed.  What  need  fhe,  when  fhe  hath  made  you  write 
to  yourfelf?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jell  ? 
Fal.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  fir  :  But  did  you  per- 
ceive her  earnell  ? 

Fal.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  v/ord. 

Speed.  Why,  flie  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Fal.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letted  hath  Ihe  deliver'd,  and  there  an 
end^ 

Fal.  I  would,  it  were  no  vvorfe. 

5  —  reafonifig  lo'itb  yourfelf  That  is,  dlfcourfing,  talking*  An 
Italianifm.  Johnson. 

6  m^and  there  an  eni.'\  i.  c.  there's  tb.e  conclufion  of  the  matter. 

Steevens. 
Speed. 
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Speed.  V\\  warrant  you,  'tis.as  well  : 
For  often  hwve  you  nvrit  to  her ;  and  Jhcj  in  mode  fly , 
Or  elfe  for  ivant  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  ; 
Or  fearing  elfe  feme  mejfenger,  that  might  her  mind  difco'ver^ 
Herfelf  hath  taught  her  lo<ve  himfelf  to  ^'jrite  unto  her  lo<ver, — 
All  this  I  fpeak  in  print ' ;  for  in  print  I  found  it.— 
Why  mufc  you,  fir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

FaL  I  have  d'ned. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  fir :  though  the  camcleon  love 
can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  noc^rifh'd  by  my 
viftuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat :  O,  be  not  like  your 
millrefs  ;  be  moved,  be  moved.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 
Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  Houfe* 
Enter  Protheus  and  Julia. 
Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 
Jul.  I  muft,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Fro.  When  poffibly  I  can,  I  v/ill  return. 
Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  fooner  : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  fake. 

\_gi'ving  a  ringm 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange ;  here,  take  you  this.. 

Jul.  Andfeal  the  bargain  v/ith  a  holy  kifs. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  conllancy  ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-flips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  ugh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  fake. 
The  next  enfaing  hoar  fome  foul  mifchance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forge tfulnefs  I 
My  father  Hays  my  coming  >  anf^er  not ; 
The  tide  is  now  :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears  j 
That  tide  will  Hay  me  longer  than  I  fhould ; 
Julia,  farewell. — What  I  gone  without  a  word  ?  \_Exit]\Ji., 
Ay,  fo  true  love  fhould  do  :  it  cannot  fpeak  ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 
Enter  Pant  hi  no. 

Pant,  Sir  Protheus,  you  are  llaid  for. 

Pro.  Go  ;  I  come,  I  come  : — 
Alas !  this  parting  ftrikes  poor  lovers  dumb.  [Exeunt, 

7  —  i;;  print  3]  MiTiWi  ni'iib  e^saSineJs,  Stesvens. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

^he  fame.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Launce.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weep- 
ing ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault :  I 
have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  fon,  and 
am  going  with  fir  Protheus  to  the  imperial's  court.  I 
think.  Crab  my  dog  be  the  foureft-natured  dog  that  lives : 
my  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  lifter  crying, 
our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all 
our  houfe  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel- 
hearted  cur  Ihed  one  tear  :  he  is  a  ftone,  a  very  pebble- 
Hone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew 
would  have  wept  to  have  feen  our  parting  ;  why,  my 
grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herfelf  blind  at 
my  parting.    Nay,  I'll  fhow  you  the  manner  of  it :  This 
ftioe  is  my  father  ; — no,  this  left  Ihoe  is  my  father  no, 
no,  this  left  fhoe  is  my  mother; — nay,  that  cannot  be  fo 
neither; — yes,  it  is  fo,  it  is  fo  ;  it  hath  the  worfer  fole  : 
This  fhoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this 
my  father  ;  A  vengeance  on't  1  there  'tis :  now,  fir,  this 
llait  is  my  lifter  ;  for,  look  you,  Ihe  is  as  white  as  a  lilly, 
and  as  fmall  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid  ;  I  am 
the  dog  ^ : — no,  the  dog  is  himfelf,  and  I  am  the  dog, — 
oh,  tlie  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  m.yfelf ;  ay,  fo,  fo.  Now 
come  I  to  my  father ;  Father,  ycur  blejing ;  now  ftiould 
not  the  ftioe  fpeak  a  word  for  weeping  ;  now  ftiould  I  kifs 
my  father  ;  well,  he  weeps  on  :  now  come  I  to  my  mother, 
(O,  that  fhe  could  fpeak  now!)  like  a  wood  woman ^; — 

well, 

7  —  \am  the  dog  : — &c.]  This  paflage  Is  much  confufed,  and  of  con- 
fufion  the  prefent  reading  makes  no  end.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  I  am 
the  dogy  no,  the  dog  is  bimfeify  and  I  am  me,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  and  I 
am  myfclf.  This  certainly  is  more  reafonable,  but  I  know  not  how 
much  reafon  the  author  intended  to  beftow  on  Launce's  foliloquy. 

Johnson. 

^  -."likea  wood  tuoman  !^  i.  e.  a  frantick  woman.  The  old  copy 
reads — vjould  woman.  The  emendation  is  Mr,  Theobald's.  Maloke. 

Ob! 
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well,  I  kifs  her ; — why  there  'tis ;  here's  my  mother's 
breath  up  and  down :  now  come  I  to  my  Tifler  ;  mark  tlie 
moan  flie  makes :  now  the  dog  all  this  while  flieds  not  a 
tear,  nor  fpeaks  a  word;  but  fee  how  I  lay  the  duft  with 
my  tears. 

Etiter  Pant  HI  NO. 

Pant.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  rnafter  is 
fiiipped,  and  thou  art  to  poft  after  with  oars.  What's  the 
matter  ?  why  weep'll  thou,  man  ?  Away,  afs ;  you  will 
lofe  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce.  It  is  no  matter.if  the  ty'd  were  loft^  ;  for  it  is 
the  unkindeft  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pant.  What's  the  unkindefl:  tide  ? 

Launce.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here  ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pmit.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lofe?  the  flood  ;  and, 
in  lofmg  the  flood,  lofe  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  loflng  thy 
voyage,  lofe  thy  mafl:er  and,  in  lofmg  thy  mafter,  lole 
thy  fervice  ;  and,  in  loflng  thy  fervice, — Why  dofl  thou 
Hop  my  mouth  ? 

L,aunce.  For  fear  thou  Ihould'ft  lofe  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  W^here  fliould  I  lofe  my  tongue  ? 

Launce.  In  thy  tale. 

Pant.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Launce.  Lofe  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  ma^er, 

Ob  !  that  /he  could  fpeak  noiu  like  a  ivood-tuoman  /]  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  underftand  this  paflage.  Woodf  or  cra^y  women,  were  ancl,ently 
fuppofed  to  tell  fortunes.  Launce  msy  therefore  mean,  that  as  her 
gelturcs  are  thofe  of  frantick  perfons,  fo  he  wiflics  flie  w  as  peflefifbd  of 
their  other  powers,  and  could  ptcdift  his  fate.  Or  ilaould  wc.  point  the 
line  as  interrupted  ?  Oh  that  ihe  could  fpeak  nov/  !-— .like  a  woo^  wo- 
man !  meaning,  I  wifli  (lie  could  fpeak— but  fhe  behaves  as  if  fhe.were 
out  of  her  fenfes  !  Steevens. 

Print  thus :  Now  come  I  to  my  mother  (oh  that  (he  could  fpeak 
now  !)  like  a  wood  woman.  Perhaps  the  humour  would  be  heigbiened. 
by  reading  (oh  that  the  jhoe  could  fpeak  now  i)    Blackstone.  i 

I  have  followed  the  punftuation  recommended  by. Sir  W.  Blackftons. 
The  emendation  propofed  by  him  was  made,  I  find,  by  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer.  Malone. 

9  — if  the  ty'd  luere  hfi  i]  This  quibble,  wretched  as  it  is,  njight 
have  been  borrowed  by  Shahfpeare  from  Lylly's  Endymion,  1^9^  '  Efi. 
You  know  it  is  faid,  the  tide  tarrieth  for  no  man,—- -S^w,  True.— < 
Epi.  A  monftrous  lye  :  for  I  was  jTyV  two  hours,  and  tarried  for 
«ne  to  unlofe  me."  STEEvsis's. 

Vol.  I.  K  and 
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and  the  fervice,  and  the  tide  '  ?  Why,  man,  if  the  river 
were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  iiiy  tears  ;  if  the  wind 
were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  fighs. 

Pant.  Come,  come  away,  man  ;  I  was  fent  to  call' thee. 

Launce.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dareft. 

Pant.  Wilt  thoii  go  ? 

taunce.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt » 

SCENE  IV. 

Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Sp4ei># 

Sil.  Servant,-— 
P'al.  Miftrefs  ? 

Speed,  Mafter,  lir  Thurio  frowns  on  yo«. 

^''aL  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed,  Not  of  you. 

Fal.  Of  my  iniftrefs  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knock'd  him# 

^/7.  Servant,  you  are  lad. 

Fal.  Indeed,  midam,  I  feem  fo. 

^hu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Val.  Haply,  I  do. 

^hu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

P^al.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  feem  I,  that  I  am?  not  ? 
yal.  Wife. 

nu.  What  inftance  of  the  contrary  t 
VaL  Your  folly. 

^hu.  And  h(;w  quote  you  my  folly  *  I 

VaU  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

^hu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublets 

Val.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  fc^f/* 

nu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  fir  Thurid  ?  do  you  change  colour  ? 

'  —  and  the  tide  ?]  I  (hould  fuppofe  thefe  three  words  to  be  repeated 
through  fome  error  of  the  printer.  Steevens. 

*       bcna  quote  _yo«  my  folly      To  auote  is  to  objerve.  Steevens. 

Valentirte  In  hi^  anfwer  plays  upon  tn«  wordy  which  was  pronounced 
as  if  written  Mai^me-* 
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Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  came- 
leon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood,  than 
live  in  your  air. 

Fal.  You  have  faid,  fir. 

Thu.  Ay,  fir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Fal.  I  know  it  well,  fir ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
iliot  off. 

Fal.  'Tis  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the  giver. 
Sil.  Who  is  that,  fervant  ? 

Val.  Yourfelf,  fweet  lady  ;  for  you  gave  the  fire  :  fir 
Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyftiip's  looks,  and 
fpends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  fpend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  lhall 
make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  lir  :  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treafure  to  give  your  fol- 
lowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they 
live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes  my 
father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  befet.j 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  : 
What  fay  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  } 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 
To  any  happy  meffenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Anthonio,  your  countryman  f 

Fal.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  eftimation. 
And  not  without  defert  fo  well  reputed 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  fon  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  fon,  that  well  defervcs 
The  honour  and  regard  of  fuch  a  father. 
Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

3  And  not  ivitbout  defert  &c.]  And  not  dignified  with  fo  much  fepu- 
'  tatioft  withQttt  proportionate  merit.  Johnson. 
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FaL  I  knew  him,  as  myfelf ;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  fpent  our  hours  together  : 
And  though  myfelf  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  (weet  benefit  of  time. 
To  cloath  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection  ; 
Yet  hath  fir  Protheus,  for  that's  his  name> 
Made  ufe  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  prailes  that  I  now  bellow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Befhrew  me,  fir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good> 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  emprefs'  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counfellor. 
Well,  fir  ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  ; 
And  here  he  nleans  to  fpend  his  time  a-while  : 
I  tliink,  'tis  no  unv/elcome  news  to  you. 

FaL  Should  I  have  wifli'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke*  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth  ; 
Silvia,  I  fpeak  to  you  ;  and  you,  fir  Thurio  : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it  : 
I'll  fend  him  hither  to  you  prefently.  [Exit  Duke. 

Fill.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyfhip. 
Had  come  along  with  mxe,  but  that  his  miftrefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  cryiral  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  Ihe  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

FaL  Nay,  fure,  I  think,  fhe  holds  them  prifoners  ftill. 

Sil.  Nay,  then  he  Ihould  be  blind  ;  and,  being  blind. 
How  could  he  fee  his  way  to  feek  out  you  ? 

FaL  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  fay,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

FaL  To  fee  fuch  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourfelf ; 
Upon  a  homely  objed  love  can  wink. 

4  J  need  nvt  Wit  him  to  it ;]  i.  e.  incite  him  to  it.    Ma  LONE'. 
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Enter  Protheus. 

5/7.  Have  done,  have  done  ;  here  comes  the  gentleman. 

f^nl.  Welcome,  dear  Protheus ! — Miftrefs,  I  bcfeech  you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  ibmc  fpecial  favour. 

Stl.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wifh'd  to  heai  from. 

Val.  Miftrefs,  it  is  :  fvveet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-fcrvant  to  your  ladyfhip. 

Sil.  Too  low  a  miftrefs  for  fo  high  a  fervant. 

Pro.  Not  fo,  fvveet  lady  ;  but  too  mean  a  fervant 
To  have  a  look  of  fuch  a  worthy  miftrefs. 

Val.  Leave  off  difcourfe  of  difability  : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  fervant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boaft  of,~  nothing  elfe. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  v/ant  his  meed  : 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthlefs  miftrefs. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  fays  lb,  but  yourfelf, 

Sil.  That  you  are  v/elcome  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthlefs  ^ . 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam    my  lord  your  father  would  fpeak  with  you. 
Sil.  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleafure.  \Exit  Servant.]  Come, 
Sir  Thurio, 

Go  with  me  : — ^Once  more,  new  fervant,  welcome  : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you.  » 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyftiip. 

\Exeunt  ^\\.v\!K,  Thurio,  andSpEED. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ? 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much  com- 
mended. 

V al.  And  how  do  yours  ?  * 

S  T^hat  you  are  'worthlefs.']  Dr.  Johnfon  reads — No,  that  you  are 
worthlels.  But  perhaps  the  particle  which  he  has  fupplied  is  un- 
neceflary.  JVorthbfs  was,  I  believe,  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  See  Mr. 
Tyrwh'itt's  note,  p.  120.  Malone. 

^  Ser.  Madam, — ]  This  fpeech,  which  was  given  in  the  old  copies 
to  Thurio,  was  properly  transferred  to  the  Servant  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Malone. 
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Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  your  love  ? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you  ; 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-difcourfe. 

VaL  Ay,  Protheus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now  ; 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love  ; 
Whofe  high  imperious  thoughts  ^  have  punilh'd  me 
With  bitter  fafts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-fore  fighs  ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chac'd  fleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  v/atchers  of  mine  own  heart's  forrow. 
O,  gentle  Protheus,  love's  a  mighty  lord  ; 
And  hath  fo  humbled  me,  as,  I  confefs. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  corredlion  ^, 
Nor,  to  his  fervice,  no  fuch  joy  on  earth  ! 
Now,  no  difcourfe,  except  it  be  of  love  ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  faft,  dine,  fup,  and  flcep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough  ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye  : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worfliip  fo  ? 

VaL  Even  ihe  ;  and  is  ihe  not  a  heavenly  faint  ? 

Pro.  No  ;  but  Ihe  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Fal.  Call  her  divine. 

PrB.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Fal.  O  flatter  me  ;  for  love  delights  in  praifes. 
Pro.  When  I  was  fick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  mufl  miniller  the  like  to  you. 

Fal,  Then  fpeakthe  truth  by  her  ;  if  not  divine, 

7  Whofe  high  Imperious  thoughts—]  For  ivhofe  I  read  thofe.  I  have 
contemned  love  and  am  puniiTied.  Thofe  high  thoughts,  by  which  I 
exalted  myfelf  above  human  paflions  or  frailties,  have  brought  upon  me 
fafts  and  groans.  Johkson. 

I  believe  the  old  copy  is  right.  Imperious  is  an  epithet  very  frequently 
applied  to  love  by  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries.  A  few  lines 
Jower  Valentine  obfcrves,  that  <*  love's  a  mighty  lord.''''  Malone. 

*  —  «o  ivce  to  his  correction  j]  No  raifery  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
punifhment  inflidled  by  love.  Herbert  called  for  the  prayers  of  the  Li- 
turgy a  little  before  his  death,  faying,  None  to  tbewy  none  to  them. 

JOHNSOW. 

Yet 
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Yet  let  her  be  a  principality  S 

Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  miftrefs. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any  ; 
Except  thou  wik  except  agairift  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

f^al.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too  ; 
She  lhall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,—- 
To  bear  my  lady's  train-,  kit  the  bafe  earth 
Should  from  her  vefture  chance  to  fteal  a  kifs. 
And,  of  fo  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Difdain  to  root  the  fummer-fwelling  flower*. 
And  make  rough  winter  cvcrlaftingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardifm  is  this 

Fal.  Pardon  me,  Protheus  :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  k-er,  whofe  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  ; 
She  is  alone  ^ 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Fal.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  Ihe  is  mine  own  ^ 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  fuch  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  feas,  if  all  their  fand  were  pearl. 
The  water  neftar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  fee'ft  me  dote  upon  my  love^ 
My  foolifh  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  poflpffions  are  fo  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along  ;  and  I  muft  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'ft,  is  full  of  jealoufy. 

Pro.  But  ftie  loves  you  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd ;  nay,  more,  our  mar- 
riage hour. 
With  4U  the  cunning  manner  qf  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of :  how  I  muft  climb  her  window ; 

I  — a  principality The  firft  or  principal  of  women.  So  the  ol4 
writers  ufe  fiate.     She  is  a  lady j  a  ^rear  ftate."  Latymer.  Johnson. 

There  is  a  fimilar  fenfe  of  this  v/qrd  in  St.  Paul's  Epiftle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, viii.  3S.—«<  nor  angels,  n<ir  principalities.''^  Steevens. 

^  —  fummer-JivelUng  Jioivery'^  The  fummer-fwelling  flower  is  thp 
flower  which  fwells  in  fummer,  till  it  expands  itfelf  into  bloomi.  Steev. 

■*  She  is  alone."]  She  Itands  by  herfelf.  There  is  jione  to  be  compared 
tojicr.  Johnson. 

K  4  The 
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The  ladder  made  of  cords  ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happinefs. 
Good  Frcthca:,  go  with  me  to  my  cliamber. 
In  thefe  aif^irs  to  aid' me  with  thy  counfel. 

Fro.  Go  on  before  ;  I  fliall  enquire  you  forth  : 
I  mull  unto  the  road  ^,  to  difembark 
Some  necefiaries  that  I  needs  muft  ufe  ^ 
And  then  I'll  prefently  attend  you. 

Fal.  Will  you  make  halle  ? 

Pro,  I  will. —  [Exit  Va  l  e  n  t  i  n  e  . 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  ftrength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  objed  quite  forgotten  ^  . 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valendnus'  praife 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  falfe  tranfgreffion. 
That  makes  me,  reafonlei's,  to  reafon  thus  ? 
She's  fair  ;  and  fo  is  Julia,  that  I  love  — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  ; 
Which,  like^a  waxen  image  'gainfl  a  fire  '', 

Bears 

4-  —  the  road]  The  haven  ;  where  fhips  ride  at  anchor.    M alone. 

5  E'ven  as  one  beat  another  heat  ex^els^ 

Or  as  one  nail  by  Jirengtb  drives  out  anothsr, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 

Is  by  a  newer  objeft  quite  forgotten.]    Our  author  fecms  here  td 
have  remembered  T^e  Tragic  a  II  Hyjicry  of'Romeus  and  Juliet ,  i  562  : 
**  And  as  out-of  a  planke  a  nayle  a  r.ajlc  doth  dri-ve, 

So  novel  lyve  cut  of  the  minds  the  aunclent  Luc  doth  rii'C.'^ 
So  alfo,  in  Coriolanus  .• 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;  one  nail  one  Bail."  Maloke. 

6  Is  it  mine  eye,  or Valentlnus^ praije.'^  The  word  fy?,  which  is  not  'n 
the  nrft  folio,  was  fupplied  by  Dr.  Warburton.  The  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio,  finding  the  line  defective,  abfurdly  filled,  it  up  thus  : 

Is  it  mine //ifw,  or  Vaientinean's  praife. 
The  old  copy  h:xi—^P^alet:/ireSi  and  perhaps  the  Saxon  genitive  cafe 
was  intended.   The  reading  hov/evcr,  that  I  have  placed  in  the  text,  is 
juftified  by  a  former  line.    Seepageiig.  Malone. 

7  —  a  waxen  image  ''galtifi  a  fre,'\  Alluding  to  the  figures  made  by 
witches,  as  repr^fenratives  of  thofe  whom  they  defigned  to  torment  or 
defiroy.  Steevens. 

King  Jam-rs  afci  ibes  thefe  images  to  the  devil,  in  his  Treatife  of  D^- 
monologk : —  "  to  fome  others  at  thefe  times  he  teacheth  to  make 
piitures  of  waxe  or  clave,  that  by  the  roafting  thereof,  the  perfons  that 
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Bears  no  Imprefilon  of  the  tiling  it  was. 
Metiiinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold  ; 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 
O  !  Lut  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 
And  that's  the  reafon  I  love  him  fo  little. 
How  lhall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice  ^, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
'Tis  but  her  pidure  I  have  yet  beheld  5, 
And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reafon's  light ; 
But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections,,  . 
There  is  no  reafon  but  I  lhall  be  blind 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,.  I  will  ; 
If  not,  to  compafs  her  I'll  ufe  ray  fkill. 

S  C  E  N  E  V. 

A  Street. 
Enter  Speed  a/i<^  Lavage. 
"  Speed.  Launce  !  by  mine  honefty,  welcome  to  Milan,*. 

Launce.  Forfwcar  not  thyfelf,  fweet  youth  ;  for  I  am  not 
welcome.    I  reckon  this  alw^ys^that  a  man  is  never  un- 

they  bear  the  name  of  may  be  contmiially  melted,  and  dried  away  by 
continual  fickneHe."  Sec  Servius  orr  the  8th  Eclogue  of  Virgil  j  Theoc. 
Idyl.  ii.  22  J  Hudibras,  p.  2.  1.2.  v.  331.    S.  W. 

.8  —  fuiitb  mere  advice,]  Isj  on  further  knczvkJgey  cn  better  conjidera' 
tion.    St  E  EVENS. 

The  word  is  ftill  current  among  mercantile  people,  whofe  conftant 
language  is  we  are  advifed  hy  letters  from  abroa,d  j"  meaning — i«- 
formed.  So,  in  bills  of  exchange,  the  conclufion  always  is,  •<  without 
further  d'^/^•2V^?•—.'^  Malone-, 

9  '"Tis  but  her  p'tciure  &c.]  Protheus  means,  that,  as  yet,  he  had 
feen  only  her  outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long  enough  to 
have  any  acquaintance  witli  her  mind.    So,  ixi  Cy mbdhte  : 
*<  Ali  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  moft  rich  ! 
<^  If  fhe  be  furnifli'd  with  a  mind  fo  rare,  &c."  Steevens. 

'  ^nd  that  hath  dazzled  my  reajons  light  ; 

But  ivhen  I  look  &c.]  Our  author  ufes  Jazxled  as  a  trifylla- 
ble.  The  editor  of  the  fccond  folio  not  perceiving  this,  introduced  fo\ 
("  And  that  hath  dazzled  fo''  &c.)  a  word  as  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  as  un- 
necefi'ary  to  the  metre.  The  plain  meaning  is.  Her  mere  outfide  has 
dazzled  me  5 — ivhen  I  am  acquainted  with  the  perfeBions  of  her  mindy  I 
Jhall  be  Jiruci  blind.  Malone. 

2  —  to  Milan.]  It  IS  Padua  in  the  former  editions,  See  the  note  on 
A61III.  p.  149.  Pope. 

done. 
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done,  till  he  be  hang'd  ;  nor  never  welcome  to  a  place, 
till  Tome  certain  Ihot  be  paid,  and  the  hoftefs  fay,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale-houfe 
with  you  prefently  ;  where,  for  one  Ihot  of  five  pence, 
thou  flialt  have  five  thoufand  welcomes.  But,  firrah,  how 
did  thy  mafter  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  after  they  clofed  in  earncft,  they  parted 
very  fairly  in  jeft. 

Speed.  But  fhall  Ihe  marry  him  ? 

Launce.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  Shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Launce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fifh. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  Hands  the  matter  with  them  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  llands  well  with  him, 
it  ftands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  afs  art  thou  r  I  underftand  thee  not. 

Launce,  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canft  not  ? 
My  ftalF  underftands  me  ^. 

Speed.  What  thou  fay 'ft  ? 

Launce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee,  I'll  but  lean, 
and  my  ftaff  underftands  me. 

Speed.  It  ftands  under  thee,  indeed, 

Launce.  Why,  ftand-under  and  underftand  is  all  one. 

Speed,  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Launce.  Afk  my  dog :  if  he  fay,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he  fay, 
no,  it  will ;  if  he  ftiake  his  tail,  and  fay  nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclufion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  fhalt  never  get  fuch  a  fecret  from  me,  but 
by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  fo.  But,  Launce,  how 
Iky 'ft  thou,  that  my  mafter  is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 

5  My  fiaff  underftands  mc^  This  equivocation,  miferable  as  it  is, 
iias  been  admitted  by  Milton  in  his  great  poem,  B.  vi  : 

The  terms  we  fentwere  terms  of  weight. 
Such  as  we  may  perceive,  amaz'd  them  all, 
*<  And  ftagger'd  many  }  who  receives  them  right. 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  underjland  j 
Not  underjioody  this  gift  they  have  befides, 
To  fnew  us  when  our  foes  ftand  not  upright."  Johnson. 

Launcf, 
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Launce,  I  never  knew  him  otherwife. 
Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reporteft  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whorfon  als,  thou  millakeil  me. 

Launce.Why^  fool,  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I  meant  thy  mafter. 

Speed.  1  tell  thee,  my  mailer  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  burn 
himfelf  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale-houfe, 
fo  ;  if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth 
the  name  of  a  Chriftian. 

Speed,  Why? 

Launce,  Becaufe  thou  haft  not  fo  much  charity  in  thee, 
as  to  go  to  the  ale  ^  with  a  Chriftian  :  Wilt  thou  go  ? 
Speed.  At  thy  fervice.  \Exeunt» 

SCENE  VI. 

^he  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Protheus, 
Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  lhall  I  be  forfworn  ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  ftiall  I  be  forfworn  ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  ftiall  be  much  forfworn  ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  firft  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  three j^ld  perjury. 
Love  bad  me  fwear,  and  love  bids  me  forfwear: 
O  fweet-fuggefting  love^,  if  thou  haft  fmn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  fubjedt,  to  excufe  it ! 
At  firft  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  ftar. 
But  now  I  worftiip  a  celeftiai  fun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken  ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  refolved  will 
To  icarn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.^ 

4  If  thou  ivilt  go  ivitb  me  to  the  ale-houfe  y  fo;]  Soj  which  is  want-. 
Ing  in  the  firft  folio,  was  fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond.  Malone. 

5  —  the  ale]  Ales  were  merry-meetings  Inftituted  in  country 
places,    St£  EVENS. 

6  0  fiveet-fuggejiing  love,"}  To  Juggeji  is  to  tempt  in  our  author's 
language.    So  again  : 

"  Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggefieJ,^^ 
The  fenfe  is,    0  tempting  love,  if  tbou  baft  inflttenced  mc  to  fin,  ttacb 
fre  to  excujt  it,  Johnson. 

Fie, 
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Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad, 

Whofe  fovereignty  fo  oft  thou  hail  preferr'd 

With  twenty  thoufand  foul -confirming  oaths. 

I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do  ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  1  (hould  love. 

Juli?,  I  lofe,  and  Valentine  I  lofe  : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs'muft  lofe  myfelf ; 

If  I  lofe  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  lofs. 

For  Valentine,  myfelf;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myfelf  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  itill  more  precious  in  itfelf : 

And  Silvia,  witnefs  heaven,  that  made  her  fiir  ! 

Shows  Julia  but  a  fvvarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead  ; 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  fweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove^  confcant  to  myfelf. 

Without  fome  treachery  ufed  to  Valentine  : — 

This  night,  he  nieaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celeilial  Silvia's  chamber-window  ; 

Myfelf  in  counfel,  his  competitor'': 

Now  prefently  PU  give  her  father  notice 

Of  theit  difguifing,  and  pretended  flight  ^ ; 

Who,  all  enragM,  will  banilh  Valentine  ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  fhall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  crofs. 

By  fome  fly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

7  — counfel,  his  competitor:"}  Myfe/f^  luto  am  his  competitor  or 
rival,  being  admitted  to  his  counfel.  Johnson. 

Competitor  is  confederate,  ajfifi ant.,  partner.  So,  in  Antony  and  C/eopatra  : 
It  is  not  Caefar's  natural  vice,  to  hate 
**  One  great  competitor.'''' 
and  he  is  fpeaking  of  Lepidus,  one  of  the  triumvirate.    St  EE  yens. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Joimfon's  explanation  of  cowpeutor  is  the  true  one,  and 
«'  in  counfel"  here  fignifies,  '171  fecret  ;  myfelf  being  fecretly  hisrival. 
See  a  note  on  the  Merry  Wives  of  JV'indfor,  Ad  I.  fc.i.  It  v^rere 
better  for  you,  if't  were  known  in  counfeW''  I  offer  this  rather  as 
apofiible,  than  a  probable,  interpretation.  Maloke. 

s  >^  pretended f.ight Pretended  Right  h  prcpofed  or  intended  Right. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

*<  —What  good  could  they  pretend       S  x  i  e  vi  K  s . 

Love, 


OF  VERONA. 
Love,  lend  mc  wings  to  make  my  purpofe  fwift. 
As  thou  hail  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift  *  ! 

SCENE  vri. 

Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  Houfe, 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counfel,  Lucetta  :  gentle  girl,  aflift  me  ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  vifibly  charader'd  and  engrav'd, — 
To  leffon  me  ;  and  tell  me  fome  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Protheus. 

Luc.  Alas  !  the  way  is  wearifome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  meafure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  fteps  ; 
Much  lefs  fhall  (he,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly  ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  fo  dear. 
Of  fuch  divine  perfeftion,  as  fir  Protheus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Protheus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'itthou  not,  his  looks  are  my  foul's  food i 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  folong  a  time. 
Didft  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  v/ould'fc  as  {&on  go  kindle  fire  v/ith  fnow. 
As  fcek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  feek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  Are  ; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Left  it  fliould  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reafon. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  dam'fl:  it  up,  the  more  it  burns  : 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'ft,  being  ftopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage  ; 
But,  when  his  fair  courfe  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  fweet  muflckwith  the  enamel'd  fl:ones> 
Giving  a  gentle  kifs  to  every  fedge 

9  I  fufpe£t  that  the  author  concluded  the  a£l  with  this  couplet,  and 
that  the  next  fcene  fhould  begin  the  third  a£l ;  but  the  change,  as 
it  will  add  nothing  to  the  probability  of  the  adion,  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance. Johnson. 

4  He 
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He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  ; 
And  fo  by  many  winding  nooks  he  ftrays. 
With  willing  fport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  courfe  : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  ftream. 
And  make  a  paftime  of  each  weary  Hep, 
Till  the  lafl  ftep  have  brought  ine  to  my  love  ; 
And  there  I'll  reft,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blefledfoul  doth  in  Elyfium. 

Luc,  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loofe  encounters  of  lafcivious  men  : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  fuch  weeds 
As  may  befeemfome  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then  your  ladyfhip  muft  cut  your  hair. 

Jul.  No,  girl;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  filken  ftrings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  : 
To  be  fantaftick,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  ftiall  Ihow  to  be, 

Luc.  What  fafhion,  madam,  fhall  I  make  your  breeches  ? 

Jul,  That  fits  as  well,  as — **  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
•«*  What  compafs  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?'* 
W^hy,  even  that  faftiion  thou  beft  lik'ft,  Lucetta. 

Luc,   You  muft  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece  *, 
madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta*  !  that  wl!l  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc,  A  round  hofe,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unlefs  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  ftick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'ft  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think 'ft  meet,  and  is  moft  mannerly  : 

'  —  tvlth  a  cod-fiece^  &c.]  Whoever  wlfhes  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  particular,  relative  to  drefs,may  confult  Bulwer's  Artificial  Change-, 
iitigy  in  which  fuch  matters  are  very  amply  difcufled.  Ocular  in- 
ftrudion  may  be  had  from  the  armour  fiiewn  as  John  of  Gaunt's  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  fame  fafhion  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  of- 
fenfive  in  France,  See  Montaigne,  chap.  XXII,  The  cuftom  of  fticlc- 
ing  pins  in  this  oftentatious  piece  of  indecency  was  continued  by  the 
HtlBerai  warders  of  the  Tower,  till  forbidden  by  authority.  Steevens. 

*  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  &c.]  Dr.  Percy  obferves,  that  this  inter- 
je£lion  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  Northt    It  feems  to        the  fame  meaning  as 

*ff£fy  Lat.  St£SV£MS. 

But- 
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But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  fo  linftaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  fcandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  fo,  then  Hay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

Jill.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Protheus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  difpleas'd,  when  you  are  gone  : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  fcarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  leaft,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thoufand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  inftances  as  infinite^  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Protheus. 

Luc.  All  thefe  are  fervants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Bafe  men,  that  ufe  them  to  fo  bafe  efFed  ! 
But  truer  ftars  did  govern  Protheus'  birth  : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  fmcere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ; 
His  tears,  pure  meffengers  fent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  fo,  when  you  come  to  him  ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'll  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  : 
Only  deferve  my  love,  by  loving  him  ; 
And  prefently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  ftand  in  need  of. 
To  furnifh  me  upon  my  longing  journey 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  difpofe. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation  ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  difpatch  me  hence. 
Come,  anfwer  not,  but  to  it  prefently  ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Exeunt^ 

5  —  as  Infinite]  Old  edit,  of  infinite.  Johnson.' 
The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  foilo.  Malone, 
4  —  my  longing  journey.]   Dr.  Grey  obferves,  that  longing  is  a  par- 
ticiple adlive,  with  a  paflive  fignification  j  for  hngtd,  wiflied  or  de- 
fired.  ^TSXVSN?. 


ACT 
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ACT   III.    SCENE  I. 

Milan.    An  Ante-room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 
Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Protheus. 

Duke,  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile  ; 
We  ha\'e  fome  fecrets  to  confer  about. —  S^Exit  Th  u  r  io. 
Now,  tell  me,  Protheus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  difcover. 
The  law  of  friendfliip  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeierving  as  I  am. 
My  dut)'  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  elfe  no  worldly  good  mould  draw  from  me. 
Knov/,  worthy  prince,  fir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  Ileal  away  your  daughter  ; 
Myfelf  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  kno  w,  you  have  determin'd  to  bellow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates  ; 
And  ihould  ihe  thus  be  ilolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  fake,  I  rather  chofe 
To  crofs  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  forrows,  which  would  prefs  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timelefs  grave. 

Duke.  Protheus,  1  thank  thee  for  thine  honeft  care  j 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  los'e  of  theirs  myfelf  have  often  feen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fail  alleep  ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  ieil  my  jealous  aim  ^  might  err. 
And  fo,  unworthily,  difgrace  the  man, 
(A  rafhnefs  that  I  ever  yet  have  fnunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 


5  •^jealous  aim]  Aim  Is  guefs.    So,  in  Romeo  and  yuliet  : 

•*  I flim't*  To  neiT  when  J  fuppos'd  you  iov'd."  $teev£NS. 

That 
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That  which  thy felf  haft  now  difclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may 'ft  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  foon  fuggcfted, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myfelf  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  fne  cannot  be  conveyed  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-vindow  will  afcend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down  ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  prefently  ; 
Where,  if  it  pleafe  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  fo  cunningly. 
That  my  difcovery  be  not  aimed  at  ^  ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publilher  of  this  pretence^. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  fhall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro,  Adieu,  my  lord  ;  fir  Valentine  is  coming.  [Exif* 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  faft  ? 

Fal.  Pleafe  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  meiTenger 
That  ftays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Fal.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  fignify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter  ;  ftay  with  me  a  while  5 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fome  affairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  muft  be  fecret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  fought 
To  match  my  friend,  fir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Fal.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord  ;  and,  fure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable  ;  befides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 

6  —  5c  not  aimed  at ;]  Be  not  guejfed.  Jokkson. 

7  — of  this  pretence,^  Pretence  is  defign.  So,  in  K.  Lear:  —  to 
my  affeftion  to  your  honour,  and  no  other  pretence  of  danger."  Again, 
in  the  fame  play  :      m^pretence  and  purpofe  of  unkindnefs."   St  e  e  v. 

Vol.  I.  L  Befeeming 
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Befeeming  fuch  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter  : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  truft  me  ;  fhe  is  peevilh,  fuUen,  froward. 
Proud,  difobedient,  ftubbom,  lacking  duty  ; 
Neither  regarding  that  fhe  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father: 
And,  may  I  fay  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her  ; 
And,  where  *  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherifh'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  refolv'd  to  take  a  wdfe. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in  : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding- dower  ; 
For  me  and  my  poffeflions  fhe  eiteems  not. 

Val,  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  fir,  in  Milan,  here^. 
Whom  I  afFedl ;  but  fhe  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  efteems  my  aged  eloquence  : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court  ; 
Befides,  the  fafhion  of  the  time  ^  is  chang'd  ;) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bellow  myfelf. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  fun-bright  eye. 

Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  fhe  refpeft  not  words  ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  filent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind*. 

*  And  where — ]  V/here  for  ivbereas.  It  is  often  fo  ufed  by  our 
old  w  ri  ters .    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

^  — ^ Jiry  in  Milan,  berCi']  It  ought  to  be  thus,  inftead  of— in 
Verona,  here,  for  the  fcene  apparently  is  in  Milan,  as  is  clear  from 
feveral  paflages  in  the  firlt  aft,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  firft  fcene  of 
the  fourth  aft.  A  like  millake  has  crept  into  the  eighth  fcene  of  aft  II. 
•where  Speed  bids  his  feliow-fervant  Launce  welcome  to  Padua.  Po"pje. 

9  —  the  faJbicK  of  the  time-^']  The  modes  of  court/hip,  the  afts  by 
which  men  recommended  themfelves  to  kdies.  Johnson. 

I  M^'in  btr  ivitb  gifts,  if  fbe  refpeEi  not  \Tords  } 
Dumb  jeiceh  cfteny  in  tbeir  fiknt  k'lndy 

Mere  than  quick  ivords,  do  move  a  'woman  s  mirtd.'\  An  earlier 
writer  than  Shakfpeare,  fpeaking  of  women,  has  the  fame  unfavourable 
(a;5d,  I  hope,  unfounded)  fentiment : 

*'  'Tis  wifcom  to  give  much  ;  a  gift  prevails, 
^  When  deep  perfuaCve  oratory  fails." 

Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leavder,    M  a  lon  e  • 

DuAe. 
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Da^S.  But  flie  did  fcorn  a  prefent  that  I  fent  her. 

f^a/.  A  woman  fometime  fcorns  what  bell  contents  her : 
Send  her  another  ;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
For  fcorn  at  firll  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  fhe  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  fhe  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone  ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulfe,  whatever  ftie  doth  fay  ; 
For,  get  you  gone,  fhe  doth  not  mean,  aivay  : 
Flatter,  and  praife,  commend,  extol  their  graces  ; 
Though  ne'er  fo  black,  fay,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  1  fay,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duh.  But  {he  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth  ; 
And  kept  feverely  from  refort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  accefs  by  day  to  her. 

Fal.  Why  then  I  would  refort  to  her  by  night. 

Duh.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  fafe^ 
That  no  man  hath  recourfe  to  her  by  night. 

Fal.  What  lets  ^,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground  ; 
And  built  fo  (helving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Fal.  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  caft  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  ferve  to  fcale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advife  me  where  I  may  have  fuch  a  ladder. 

Fal.  When  would  youufe  it  ?  pray,  fir,  tell  me  that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Fa/.  By  fcven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  fuch  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee  ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone  ; 
How  ftiall  I  beft  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Fal.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 


*  What  lets,']  i.  e.  what  hinders.  Steevens, 

L  2 


Duke, 
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Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  feire  the  tnm  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duie.  Then  let  me  fee  thy  cloak ; 
I'll  get  me  one  of  (bch  another  length. 

Fal.  Why,  any  cloak  will  fenre  the  turn,  my  lord. 

DmAc.  How  fliall  I  faihion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  doak  upon  me. — 
Wiat  letter  is  this  fame?  What's  here  r — To  Silvia  ? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  1 
FU  be  ib  bold  to  break  the  feal  for  once.  [rtaisw 
Mj  tbmgbts  J»  barhomr  *witb  my  Silvia  nigbtlf  ; 

AmJ  Javes  tbej  arc  to  wu,  that  fad  tbewt- fijing  - 
Oy  could  tbcir  mufier  cowu  and  go  as  ligbtlj, 

Hiatfelf  v/ould  lodge,  tjoberejeufelefs  tbey  are  lj**V 
My  ber^  tbougbts  iu  thy  pure  bofom  refi  tbem  '  ; 

Wbile  ly  tbdrldmg,  that  tbitber  tbem  tmfortmxe, 
"Do  cur/e  tbe  grace  tbat  *witb  fucb  grace  both  blefid  tbcatf 

BecoMje  ueyfelf  do  uoamt  my  feroamt^  fortume  : 
I  cmrfe  myfelfy  fer  tbey  are  feut  iy  me\ 
Tbat  tbey  fbmUdbarbomr  'wbere  tbeir  lord /boald  be. 
What's  here? 

Sil*via,  tbis  uigbt  I  *wiU  enframcbife  tbee  s 

'Tis  fo ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  pnrp<^.— 

Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Men^'  fon  ^,) 

Wilt  thoa  afpire  to  guide  the  heaTcnly  car, 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  bom  the  world  ? 

Wilt  thoa  reach  fiars,  becanfe  they  ihine  on  thee  t  . 

Go,  bafe  intruder  1  orer-weening  flav  e  ! 

Befiow  thy  fawning  (miles  (m  equal  mates  ; 

And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  defert, 

3  My  bermid  tbmghts  im  tbj  fmrt  hajsm  Ax-j  i.  c  die  dtoi^hts  COO^ 
ttiaed  in  my  letter.    See  p.  151,  n.  9.  Maloss. 

4  —  for  thwart  fstt — ]  ¥er  b  die  (ameas  for  tbmtjfimce.  JoHKsov. 

5  i—  BiSavfiC  jsm,"^  j  Tlioa  ait  Phaetim  in  d^  raftnrfg,  but  widioat 
Us  ptetenfions  y  dioa  art  not  die  £im  of  ^  divinitf,  but  a  teme  filmsy  a 
lov-born  wretch  y  Meiops  is  dij  tvat  fadier,  vidi  wham  Phaebm  was 
fid&hr  rq^roached.  ^aicsoir. 

This  faap  cf  mjthology  ShaHprare  joight  hsoK  fomad  in  me  fpnri- 
WWt  pUj  of  K.  yehmy  X591 : 

——as  ffltnetimr  Pbotttoy 
Mi&tvfdiif  61]^ Me^t  foe  lus-SieJ"  Stzstx.ss. 
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Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 

Thank  m'e  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours. 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bellow'd  on  thee. 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories. 

Longer  than  fwifteft  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 

By  heaven,  my  wrath  Ihall  far  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyfelf. 

Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excufe. 

But,  as  thou  lov'ft  thy  life.,  make  fpeed  from  hence. 

[Exit  Duke. 

Fal.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  bani(h*d  from  myfelf ; 
And  Silvia  is  myfelf :  banilh'd  from  her. 
Is  felf  from  felf ;  a  deadly  banifhment  ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  feen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 
Unlefs  it  be,  to  think  that  Ihe  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  fliadow  of  perfeftion^. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  mufick  in  the  nightingale  ; 
Unlefs  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  : 
She  is  my  efTence  ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Fofter'd,  illumin'd,  cherilh'd,  kept  alive, 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  ^  ; 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Protheus  and  Launch. 
Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  feek  him  out* 
Launce.  So-ho  !  fo-ho  ] 
Fro,  Whatfee'ft  thou  ? 

*  And  feed  upon  the  Jhadoio  of  perfeSllon*'] 

Animum  pidlura  pafcit  inani.    V'trg.  Henley« 
I  fly  not  deaths  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  ;]  To  fy  his  doontf  ufed  for  ' 
hfiy^^g*  or  in  fiyingi  is  a  gallicifm.    The  fenfe  is,  By  avoiding  the 
execution  of  his  fentcnce  I  fliall  not  efcape  death.    Iflftayhere,  I 
fufter  myfelf  to  be  dcfti-oy^d  j  if  I  go  away,  I  deftroy  myfelf.  Johnso'n. 


Launce\ 
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Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find:  there's  not  a  hair  *  on*s 

head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine  ? 
Fa/.  No. 

Fro.  Who  then  ?  his  fpirit  ? 
Fal.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then  ? 
ral.  Nothing. 

Launce.  Can  nothing  fpeak  ?  mafter,  fhall  I  ftrike  ? 
Pro.  Whom  ^  would'fl  thou  ftrike  ? 
Launce.  Nothing. 
Pro,  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  fir,  I'll  ftrike  nothing  :  I  pray  you, — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  fay,  forbear  :  Friend  Valentine,  a  word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  ftopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  pofTefs'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  filence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harfh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val,  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  facred  Silvia  !~ 
Hath  fhe  forfworn  me  ? 
Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forfworn  me  !— 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Launce.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanifli'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banilh'd,  O,  that  is  the  news. 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excefs  of  it  will  make  me  furfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banifhed  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay  j  and  ihe  hath  ofFer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  Hands  in  efFeftual  force,) 
A  fea  of  melting  pearl,  which  fome  call  tears  ; 
Thole  at  her  father's  churlifh  feet  fhe  tender'd  ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  felf ; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whofe  whitenefs  fo  became  them, 

*  There's  not  a /6^2zV — ]  Launce  is  ftill  quibbling.  He  is  now  running 
dpwn  the  hare  that  he  ftarted  when  he  entered.  Malone. 
"  Whomi — ]  Old  Copy — Who,  Corrected  in  the  fecond  folio,  Malok  e. 

As 


/ 
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As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe  : 

But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 

Sad  fighs,  deep  groans,  nor  fdver-  fliedding  tears. 

Could  penetrate  her  uncompaflionate  fire  ; 

But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  mull  die. 

Befides,  her  interceflion  chafed  him  fo. 

When  fhe  for  thy  repeal  was  fuppliant. 

That  to  clofe  prifon  he  commanded  her. 

With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more  ;  unlefs  the  next  word,  that  thou  fpeak'ft. 
Have  fome  malignant  power  upon  my  life  : 
If  fo,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endlefs  dolour. 

Pro,  Ceafe  to  lament  for  that  thou  canft  not  help. 
And  ftudy  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'ft. 
Time  is  the  nurfe  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  flay,  thou  canft  not  fee  thy  love  ; 
Befides,  thy  ftaying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  ftafF ;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  againft  defpairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence  ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  fhallbe  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love  ^. 
The  time  now  ferves  not  to  expoftulate  : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate  ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov'ft  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyfelf. 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val,  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  feell  my  boy, 

9  Even  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love.]  So,  in  Hamlet : 
Thefe  to  her  excellent  white  bojom^  &c." 

Trifling  as  the  remark  may  appear,  before  the  meaning  of  this  ad- 
drejs  of  letters  to  the  bofom  of  a  mijirefs  can  be  underflood,  it  fhould  be 
known  that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  In  the  fore  part  of  their 
Itays,  in  which  they  not  only  carried  love-letters  and  love  tokens,  but 
even  their  money  and  materials  for  needle-work.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  ruftic  damfels  ftlU  obferve  the  fame  praftice  j  and  a  very 
old  lady  informs  me  that  fhe  remembers  when  it  was  the  fafliion  to  wear 
very  prominent  ftays,  it  was  no  Icfs  the  cuftom  for  ftratagem  or  gallan- 
try to  drop  its  literary  favours  within  the  front  of  them.  Steevens. 

L  4  Bid 
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Bid  hiimnake  hafce,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate. 

Fro.  Go,  firrah,  find  him  out.    Come,  Valentine. 

ra/.  O  my  dear  Silvia  !  haplefs  Valentine  ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  a/id  Protheus, 

Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you  ;  and  yet  I  have  the 
wit  to  think,  my  mailer  is  a  kind  of  a  knave  :  but  that's 
all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knaves  He  lives  not  now, 
that  knows  me  to  be  in  love  :  yet  I  am  in  love  ;  but  a 
team  of  horfe  fhail  not  pluck  -  that  from  me  ;  nor  who 
'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a  woman  :  but  what  woman,  I 
will  not  tell  myfelf ;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid  :  yet  'tis 
not  a  maid,  for  fhe  hath  had  goffips  ^ :  yet  'tis  a  maid, 
for  Ihe  is  her  mailer's  maid,  and  ferves  for  wages.  She 
hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-fpaniel, — which  is  much 
in  a  bare  chriftian  Here  is  the  cat-log  [pulling  out  a 
paper. '\  of  her  conditions  ^  Imprimis,  She  can  fetch  and 

*  —  but  thafs  all  one^  if  he  he  but  one  knave.]  I  know  not  whether, 
In  Shakfpeare's  language,  or.e  kna-ve  may  not  fignify  a  knaue  on  only  one 
occafion^  a  ftngle  kna-ve.  VV  e  ftiU  ufe  a  dcubU  viilain  for  a  villain  be- 
yond the  common  rate  of  gui4t.  Johnson. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  will  fupport  his  interpretation  with 
jndifputable  authority.    In  the  old  play  of  Damon  and  Pythic/s,  Ari» 
jiifpus  declares  of  Carifopbusy       you  lofe  money  by  him  it  you  fell  hlrrx 
for  one  knaney  for  he  lerves  for  ttuayne.'"''    This  phrafeology  is  often  met 
with  :  Arragon  fays,  in  the  Merchant  cf  Venice  : 
"  With  one  fooFs  head  I  came  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  tivo." 
Anl  Donne  begins  one  of  his  fonnets  : 
*'  I  am  fivo  foolsy  I  know, 

**  For  lo-vingy  and  for  faying  yb,  &c.  Farmer, 
i  — but  a  team  of  korje  frail  not  pluck — ]  I  fee  how  Valentine  fuffera 

for  telling  his  lovs-fccrets,  therefore  I  will  keep  mine  clofe.  Johnson. 
Perhaps  Launce  was  not  intended  to  fhew  fo  much  fenfe  j  but  here 

indulges  himfelf  in  talking  contradictory  nonfenfe.  Steevens. 

3  —  for  fhe  hath  had  gojfpi ;]  Gojp.ps  not  only  fignify  thofe  who 
anfwer  for  a  child  in  baptilm,  but  the  tattling  women  who  attend  lyings- 
In.    The  quibble  between  thefe  is  evident.  Steevens. 

4  —  a  bare  chrij}ian.'\  Launce  is  quibbling  on.  ii«r^  has  two  fenfes  j 
mere  and  vaked.    In  Coriolanus  it  is  ufed  in  the  firft  : 

*'  'Tis  but  a  bare  petition  of  the  ftate." 
Launce  ufes  it  in  both,  and  oppofes  the  raked  female  to  the  water- 
fpaniel  coz:erd  •icitb  hairs  of  remarkable  tbickriefs.  Steevens. 

5  —  conditions.]  i.  e.  qualities.  The  old  copy  has  Cor- 
re€led  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

carry  •* 
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carry  :  Why,  a  horfe  can  do  no  more  :  nay,  a  horfe  can- 
not fetch,  but  only  carry  ;  therefore,  is  die  better  than  a 
jade.  Item,  S/je  can  milk  ;  look  you,  a  fweet  virtue  in 
a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Eftfer  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  lignior  Launce  ?  what  news  with 
your  mailerfhip  ? 

Launce.  With  my  mailer's  Ihip^  ?  why,  it  is  at  fea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  ftill ;  miftake  the  word: 
What  nev/s  then'in  your  paper? 

Launce.  The  biackeft  news  that  ever  thou  heard'ft. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Launce,  Why,  as  black  as  i^k. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head  ;  thou  canft  not  read. 
Speed.  Thou  lieil,  I  can. 

Launce.  I  will  try  thee  :  Tell  me  this :  Who  begot  thee? 
Speed.  Marry,  the  fon  of  my  grandfather. 
Launce.  O  illiterate  loiterer  !  it  was  the  fon  of  thy 
grandmother^  :  this  proves,  that  thou  canft  not  read. 
Speed.  Come,  fool,  come  :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 
Launce.  There  ;  and  faint  Nicholas  be  thy  fpeed  ^  ! 
Speed.  Im.primis,  She  can  milk. 
Launce.  Ay,  that  Hie  can. 

6  —  luith  my  mafter's  fliip  ?]  The  old  copy  reads — majlerjhip.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Maloke. 

7  ^  the  fon  of  thy  grandmother:]  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
mother  only  knows  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  I  fuppofe  Launce  in- 
fers, that  if  he  could  read,  he  muft  have  read  this  well-known  obferva- 
tion.  Steevens. 

*5  —  faint  Nicholas  be  thy  fpeed  St.  Nicholas  prefided  over  fcholars, 
who  were  ihefefore  called  Nicholases  clerks>  Hence,  by  a  quibble 
between  Nicholas  and  Old  Nick,  highwaymen,  in  The  Firfl  Part  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  are  called  Nicholas's  clerks,  Warburton. 

That  this  faint  prefided  over  young  fcholars  may  be  gathered  from 
Knight's  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  362  5  for  by  the  ftatutes  of  Paul's 
fchool  there  inferted,  the  children  are  required  to  attend  divine  fervice 
at  the  cathedral  on  his  anniverfary.  The  reafon  I  take  to  be,  that 
the  legend  of  this  faint  makes  him  to  have  been  a  biflaop,  while  he  was 
a  boy.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Speed* 
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Speed.  Item,  She  brenvs  good  ale, 

Launce,  And  therefore  comes  the  proverb^ — Blefling  of 
your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 
Speed.  Item,  She  can  feuo. 
Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay.  Can  flie  fo  ? 
Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit, 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  flock  with  a  wench, 
when  fhe  can  knit  him  a  ftock  ^  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  <wa/h  and fc our. 

Launce.  A  fpecial  virtue ;  for  then  Ihe  need  not  be 
walh'd  and  fcour*d. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  fpin. 

Launce.  Then  may  I  fet  the  world  on  wheels,  when  fhe 
can  fpin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  namelefs  -virtues. 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  baflard  virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have 
no  names. 

Speed.  Hcrt  follonjo  her  'vices. 

Launce.  Clofe  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 
^Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  he  ki/s'd fajiing^ y  in  refpe^ 
of  her  breath. 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  break- 
fafl :  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  fvoeet  mouth 

Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  four  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  Jleep. 

Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  fo  fhe  fleep  not  in  her  talk. 

9  —  Init  him  a  ftock  ?]  i.  e.  a  Jlocling.    So,  in  Tivelftb  Night : 
ti  — it  does  indifferent  well  in  a  flame-colourM  fiock.''''    St  EE  v. 

^  —  file  is  not  to  be  fajii'ng,'\  The  old  copy  reads, — -Jl^e  is  not  to 
le  fajiing,  Sec.  The  neceflary  word,  kijs'dy  was  firfl:  added  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  Steeyens. 

2  —  fiveet  mouth.']  This  I  take  to  be  the  fame  with  what  is  now 
vulgarly  called  a  fiveet  tooth,  a  luxurious  defire  of  dainties  and  fweet- 
meats.  Johnson. 

How  a  luxurious  defire  of  dainties  can  make  amends  for  offenfi'ue 
breathy  I  know  not :  I  rather  believe  that  by  a  fiveet  mouth  is  meant 
that  flie  fngs  fiveetly.  In  Tivelfth  Night  -we  have  heard  of  a  fzveet 
hrcafi  as  the  recommendation  of  a  finger.  It  may  however  mean  a 
It^uorijh  mouth,  in  a  wanton  fenfe.  So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 
"  Their  inucy  fiveetnefs,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image  &c."  Steev. 

Speed,  . 
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Speed,  Item,  She  is  Jlonu  in  swords, 

Launce.  O  villainy,  that  fet  this  down  among  her  vices  ! 
To  be  flow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  virtue  :  I  pray 
thee,  out  with't  ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  becaufe  I  love  crufts. 
Speed.  Item,  She  is  curji. 

Launce.  Well ;  the  beft  is,  (he  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 
Speed.  Item,  She  nvill  often  praife  her  liquor  > . 
Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  llie  fhall  :  if  Ihe  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  (hould  be  praifed. 
Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal^. 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  Ihe  cannot  ;  for  that's  writ 
down  fhe  is  flow  of :  of  her  purfe  fhe  fhall  not ;  for  that 
I'll  keep  Ihut :  now  of  another  thing  fhe  may  ;  and  that 
I  cannot  help.    Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  uoit,  and  more 
faults  than  hairs,  and  more  ivealth  than  faults. 

Launce.  Stop  there  ;  I'll  have  her  :  fhe  was  mine,  and 
not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  laft  article :  Rehearfe 
that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair' than  njoit  ^ , — 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it  :  The  cover  of  the  fait  hides  the  fait,  and  therefore  it 
is  more  than  the  fait  :  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit,  is 
more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the  lefs.  What's 
next  ? 

Speed,  —-And  more  faults  than  hairs, — 

Launce,  That's  monflrous :  O,  that  that  were  out  I 

1  — fra'tfe  her  liquor. '\  That  is,  fliew  how  well  fhe  likes  it  by 
drinking  often.  Johnson. 

4  — .  too  liberal.]  Liberal,  is  licentious  and  grofs  in  language 
So,  in  Otbello  :   "  Is  he  not  a  moft  profane  and  liberal  counidXot 

Johnson. 

5  —  She  hath  more  hair  than  wjV,— ]  An  old  Englifh  proverb.  See 
Ray's  Collection  :  *<  Bufh  natural,  more  hair  than  noit,'"'  Steevens- 

Speeds 
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Speed.  — ^nd  mere  nuealth  than  faults, 

Launce.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious*  : 
W^ell,  I'll  have  her :  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is 
impoflible, — 

Speed.  WTiatthen? 

Launce.  Why,  then  vviil  I  tell  thee, — that  thy  mafler 
ftays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 
Speed.  For  me  ? 

Launce. .  For  thee  ?  ay ;  who  art  thou  r  he  hath  (laid  for 
a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  muft  I  go  to  him  ? 

Launce,  Thou  muft  run  to  him,  for  thou  haft  ftaid  fo 
long,  that  going  will  fcarce  fen'e  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  did'ft  not  tell  me  fooner  ?  *pox  of  your 
love-letters  !  \Exit, 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  fwingM  for  reading  my  letter  ; 
An  unmannerly  Have,  that  will  thruft  himfelf  intofecrets ! 
— ril  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy*s  correftion.  \Exit, 

SCENE  II. 
ne  fame,    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  and  Thurio;  Protheus  behind, 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  ftie  will  love  yoii» 
Now  Valentine  is  banifti'd  from  her  fight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  ftie  hath  defpis'd  me  moft, 
Forfwom  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  defperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  imprefs  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice  ^ ;  which  v\dth  an  hour's  heat 
Diflblves  to  water,  and  doth  lofe  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthlefs  Valentine  ftiall  be  forgot. — 
How  novs^,  fir  Protheus  :  Is  your  countr)'man. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

^  —  grac'icas  ;]  in  old  language,  means  graceful.    So,  In  K.  John  : 

<*  There  was  not  fuch  a  gracious  creatuie  born."  Steevens. 
7  Trenched  ;;;;V;  j]  Cut,  carred  in  ice,  T'rjr.cLerfto  cur,  Fr.  Johns. 

Duh, 
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i)uke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievoufly  *. 

P-"),  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Dide.  So  I  believe  ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  lb.—* 
l^rotheus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  haft  fhewn  fome  fign  of  good  defert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duh.  Thou  know'ft,  how  willingly  I  would  effeft'  r 
The  match  between  fir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duh.  And  alfo,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  fhe  oppofes  her  againft  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here,- 

Du^e.  Ay,  and  perverfely  ftie  perfevers  fo. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  fir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  beft  way  is,  to  flander  Valentine 
With  falfliood,  cowardice,  and  poor  defcent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Du/:e.  Ay,  but  (he'll  think,  that  it  is  fpoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it  : 
Therefore  itmuft,  with  circumftance  ^,  be  fpoken 
By  one,  whom  flie  efteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  muft  undertake  to  flander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  ftiall  be  loth  to  do  : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Efpecially,  againft  his  very  friend  ^. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  hinj^ 
Your  flander  never  can  endamage  him  ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro,  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it, 

*  —  grieiiovJJy.']  So  fome  copies  of  the  firft  folio ;  others  have,  i&tf^ 
vlly.  The  word  therefore  muft  have  been  correfted,  while  the  flieet  was^ 
working  oft'-at  the  prefs.  The  word  /a/},  p.  155,  1.  23,  was  inferted 
in  Ibme  copies  in  the  fame  manner.  Malone. 

i»  —.ivtth  circurKflance,']  With  the  addition  of  fuch  incidental  par- 
ticulars as  may  induce  belief.  Johnson. 

9  —  his  very  friend.']  Very  is  immediate.    So,  in  Macbeth: 
"  And  the  very  points  they  blow."  Steev£NS. 

4  By 
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By  aught  that  I  can  fpeak  in  his  difpraife. 
She  fliail  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  fay,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  fhe  will  love  fir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore  as  you  unwind  her  love  ^  from  him. 
Left  it  Ihould  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  muft  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  : 
Which  muft  be  done,  by  praifmg  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  difpraife  fir  Valentine. 

Duke,  And,  Prothcus,  we  dare  truft  you  in  this  kind ; 
Becaufe  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  foon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  fliall  you  have  accefs. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large  ; 
For  fhe  is  lumpifti,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  fake,  will  be  glad  of  you  ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her  %  by  your  perfuafion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effed  :  — 
But  you,  fir  Thurio,  are  not  fharp  enough  ; 
You  muft  lay  lime     to  tangle  her  defires. 
By  wailful  fonnets,  whofe  compofed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  v/ith  ferviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  Much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poefy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  facrifice  your  tears,  yourfighs,  your  heart: 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry  ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moift  it  again  ;  and  frame  fome  feeling  line. 
That  may  difcover  fuch  integrity  4  : — 

1  —  you  uniulnd  her  lo've—]  As  you  wind  off  her  love  from 
him,  malce  me  the  ^o^^om  on  which  you  wind  it.  The  houfewites 
term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  body,  is  a  bottom  of 
thread,    Johnson.  . 

^  —  xou  mav  temper /^e"  -  ]  Mould  her,  like  wax,  to  whatever  fhape 
youpieafe.    sl,  \n  Kin^^  Henry  ^      H  :    *U  have  him  already 
ferl^^  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb;  and  fhortly  will  1  feal  with 
him."  Malone. 

J  —/we]  That  is,  /WW    Johnson.  ,  •  ,  . 

4  ^  fuch  integrity  :—]  I  fufpeft  that  a  line  following  this  has  been 
loft  :  the  import  of  which  perhaps  wr.s 

As  her  obdurate  heart  may  penetrate.  Malone. 
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For  Orpheus'  lute  was  ftrung  with  poets'  finews ; 
Whofe  golden  touch  could  foften  fteel  and  ftones. 
Make  tygers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forfake  unfounded  deeps  to  dance  on  fands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Vifit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 
With  fome  fweet  concert  ^  :  to  their  inftruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump^  ;\the  night's  dead  filence 
Will  well  become  fuch  fweet-complaining  grievance. 
This,  orelfe  nothing,  will  inherit  her^. 

Duke,  This  difcipline  fliews  thou  haft  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  pradice: 
Therefore,  fweet  Protheus,  my  direftion-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  prefently 
To  fort  ^  fome  gentlemen  well  fkill'd  in  mufick : 
I  have  a  fonnet,  that  will  ferve  the  turn. 
To  give  theonfet  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke,  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Fro,  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace,  till  after  fupper  ; 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it ;  1  will  pardon  you  9. 

{^Exeunt » 

5  —  "Mlth  fome  fweet  concert  :]  The  old  copy  has  conforty  which  I 
once  thought  might  have  meant  in  our  author's  time  a  band  or  com- 
pany of  muficians.    So,  in  Romeo  and  JulUt : 

Tyi,  Mercutio,  thou  confort'Ji  with  Romeo. 
"  Mer.  Confort !  what,  dolt  thou  make  us  minjireh  f " 
The  fubfequent  words,  <<  To  their  injiruments^^y''  feem  to  favour 
this  interpretation  j  but  other  inftances,  that  I  have  fince  met  with,  in 
books  of  our  author's  age,  have  convinced  me  that  confort  was  only  the 
oldfpelling  Of  concert,  and  I  have  accordingly  printed  the  latter  word  in 
the  text.  The  epithet  ftveety  annexed  to  it,  feems  better  adapted  to 
the  mufick  itfelf  than  to  the  band.  Conforty  when  accented  on  the 
firft  fyllable,  (as  here)  had,  1  believe,  the  former  meaning  j  when  on 
the  fecond,  it  fignified  a  company.    So,  in  the  next  fcene  : 

*'  What  fay 'ft  thou  ?  Wilt  thou  be  of  out  confort        Ma  lone. 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  j]   A  dump  was  the  ancient  term  for  a 
mournful  elegy.  Steevens. 

7  —  ivill  inherit  her.']  To  tnherlty  is  by  our  author,  fometimes 
ufcd,  as  in  this  inftan(;e,  for  to  obtain  pojfejfion  of,  without  any  idea  of 
acquiring  by  inheritance.  Steevens. 

To  fort — ]  i.  e.  to  chcofe  out.    So,  in  K.  Richard  III: 
Yet  I  will  fort  a  pitchy  hour  for  thee."  Steevens. 
9  —  /  will  pardon  you. '\  I  willexcufe  you  from  waiting,  JoKNsapr. 
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A  C  T    IV.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

A  Foreji   near  '  Mantua. 
Enter  certain  Out-lavvs. 

1  Out,  Fellows,  ftand  fail;  I  fee  a  paffenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  Hirink  not,  but  down  with  'em* 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  fir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about  you  ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  fit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone  !  thefe  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  fo  much. 
Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  fo,  fir  ;  we  are  your  enemies* 

2  Out.  Peace;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we  ; 
For  he's  a  proper  man  ^. 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lofe  ; 
A  man  I  am,  crofs'd  with  adverfity  : 
My  riches  are  thefe  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  fliould  here  disfurnifti  me. 
You  take  the  fum  and  fubftance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  fojourn'd  there  ? 

Val.  Some  fixteen  months ;  and  longer  mdght  have  ftaid. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

2  Out.  What,  were  you  banifh'd  thence  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearfe : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whofe  death  I  much  repent ; 

I  —  ^  proper  man.']  i.  e.  a  nvell-Iookir.g  man ;  he  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman.    So,  afterv/ards  : 

And- partly,  feeing  you  zxo.  beautified 
<«  With  goodly  frape''^. 
Again,  in  another  play, '<  thouwaft  che/^ro/erf/Zman  inltaly."  Malone. 
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But  yet  I  flew  him  manfully  in  fight. 
Without  falfe  vantage,  or  bafc  treachery. 

I  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  fo  : 
But  were  you  banifli'd  for  fo  fmall  a  fault  ? 

l^al.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  fuch  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Fal.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy  ; 
Or  elfe  I  often  had  been  miferable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  fcalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar  ^, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  fadlion, 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him  :  firs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Mafter,  be  one  of  them  ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Fal.  Peace,  villain  1 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this ;  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ^ 
Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  fome  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thruft  from  the  company  of  awful  men  ^  : 

2-  —  Roh'tn  Hood's  fat  friar^"]  Robin  Hood  was  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  was  much  inclined  to  rob  churchmen.  Johnson. 

By  Robin  Hood^  fat  friary  I  believe,  Shakfpeare  means  Friar  1*uct<, 
who  was  confeflbr  and  companion  to  this  noted  outlaw.  See  figure  III, 
in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  firft  part  of  K.  Henry  ly.  with  Mr.  Toi- 
let's obfervations  on  it.    St e evens. 

f)r.  Johnfon  feems  to  have  mifunderftood  this  paflage.  Thefpeaker 
does  notfwear  by  the  fcalp  of  fome  churchman  who  had  been  plunder- 
ed, but  by  the  fhaven  crown  of  Robin  Hood's  chaplain. — "  We  will 
live  and  die  together,  (fays  a  perfonagein  PerJe's  Edward  I.  1(593,}  like 
Robin  Hood,  little  John,  yViar  Taf^-^,  and  Maide  Marian."  Malone. 

3  —  auoful  men  ;]  Reverend,  worlhipful,  fuch  as  magiflrates,  and 
other  principal  members  of  civil  communities.  Johnson. 

Aivfitl  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare,  in  another  place,  in  the  fenfe  of  laiV' 
ful.    Second  part  of  i/fwry /r.  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii. 

We  come  within  our  iZw/«/ banks  again."  Tyrwhitt. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  V.  1 600  : 

**    creatures  that  by  aiue  ordain 

<*  An  drc?  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.'*  Malone. 

I  think  we  fliould  read  lanoful  in  oppoution  to  laivkfs  men.  Injudi- 
cial proceedings  the  word  has  this  fenfe.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

I  believe  we  (hould  read  lawful  mzn  j  i.  e.  legales  homines.  So,  ia 
the  Neive  Bake  of  JuJik.Si  1560  : — '*  commaundinge  him  to  the  fame 
to  make  an  inquefi:  and  pannel  of  lawful  men  of  his  countie."  For  this 
lemarkl  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Farmer.  Steevens. 

Vol.  I.  M  Myfelf 
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Myfelf  was  from  Verona  banifhed. 
For  pradifing  to  fteal  away  a  lady. 
An  iieir,  and  near  ally'd  unto  the  duke  ^. 

2  Out.  And  I  frorti  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Who,  in  my  moodS  I  ftabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  fuchlike  petty  crimes  as  thefe. 
But  to  the  purpofe, — (for  we  cite  our  faults. 

That  they  may  holdexcus'd  our  lawlefs  lives,) 
And,  partly,  feeing  you  are  beautify 'd 
With  goodly  fhape  ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguift  ;  and  a  man  of  fuch  perfe6lion. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  ^  much  want  ; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  becaufe  you  are  a  banifti'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  reft,  we  parley  to  you  : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  neceffity. 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wildernefs  ? 

3  Out.  What  fay'ft  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  confort  * 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 

We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  fcornour  courtefy,  thou  dieft. 

2  Out.  Thou  fhalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

ofter'd. 

Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  v/ill  live  with  you  ; 
Provided,  that  you  do  no  outrages^ 
On  filly  women,  or  poor  paffengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  deteft  fuch  vile  bafe  praftices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews, 

4-  Anht\r,  and  r^tzr  clly'd -unto  the  duke.]  Heir  in  our  author's  time 
(as  it  fometimes  is  now)  was  appiied  to  females,  as  well  as  males.  The 
Old  copy  reads — and  r.eece.  The  change,  which  is  very  flight,  («far  being 
formerly  fpelt  neere)  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Jt  likewife  reads — 
^fici  heir.  The  correftion  W2S  made  in  the  third  folio.  Malone. 
Whoi    in  »?y  mood,]  Mcod  \z  anger  or  refentment.  Malone. 

6  «_  i«  our  quality—]  i-  e.  in  our  profelTion.    So,  in  the  Tem^eji  : 

if  tafic 

*«   Ariel,  nnd  all  h'ls  quality.'"    Seep.  i6.  n.  3.  Malone. 

7  ■  no  outrages 

On  filly 'wcmcr.y  cr  peer  pajfengers.']  This  w  as  one  of  the  rules  of 
Robin  Hood's  government,  Sieevens. 

And 
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And  fhew  thee  all  the  treafure  we  have  got ; 

Which,  with  ourlelves,  all  reft  at  thy  dilpofe.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

Milan.    Court  of  the  Palace, 
Enter  Protheus. 
Pro.  Already  have  I  been  falfe  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  muft  be  as  unjuft  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  accefs  my  own  love  to  prefer  ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthlefs  gifts. 
When  I  proteft  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falfhood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
I      She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forfworn  ^ 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd  : 
And,  notwithftanding  all  her  fudden  quips  ^, 
The  leaft  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  fpaniel-like,  the  more  fhefpurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  f^wnethon  her  iHll. 
But  here  comes  Thurio  :  now  mull:  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  fome  evening  mufick  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio,  and  Mufecians. 

Thu.  How  nov/,  fir  Protheus  ?  are  you  crept  before  us  I 

Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio  ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  fervice  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  fir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do  ;  or  elfe  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  fake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.  Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  luilily  a  while. 

8  —  fudden  quips,']  That  is,  hafty  paflionate  reproaches  and  fcofFs. 
So  Macbeth  is  in  a  kindred  fenfe  faid  to  be  fudden  ,  that  is,  irafcible 
aod  impetuous.  Johnson. 

M  2  Enter 
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Enter  Hoft,  at  a  difiance  ;  and  Julia  in  boj*  s  cloaths. 

Heft.  Now,  my  young  gueft !  methinks  you're  ally- 
clioliy  ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  holl,  becaufe  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Hoft,  Come,  we'll  have  you  merr)-  :  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  ftiall  hear  mulick,  and  fee  the  gentleman  that 
you  afk'd  for. 

Jul.  But  fliall  I  hear  him  fpeak  ? 

Heft.  Ay,  that  you  ihall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  mufick,  \Mufick  ^la^s\ 

Hoft.  Hark  !  hark  ! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  thefe  ? 

Hoft.  Ay  :  but  peace,  let's  hear  *em, 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  ivhat  is  ftbe, 

That  all  our  ftwains  commend  her  ? 
Hcljy  fairy  and  lui/e  is  ft^e  ; 

The  hea^vens  Jucb  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  ftje  might  admired  be. 

Is  ftje  kind,  as  ftje  is  fair  ? 

Fcr  beauty  lives  nvith  kindnefs  ^  .* 
hcue  dcth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindnefs  ; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there* 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  Jing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excells  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  d<v:eUing  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Hoft.  How  now  ?  are  you  fadder  than  you  were  before  ? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  raufick  likes  you  not. 
Jul.  You  miftake  ;  the  nuifician  likes  me  not. 
Heft.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

9  ieoMty  I'ma  v/itb  kiaJmfs ;]  Beauty  without  kindnefs  dies  un- 
cjjjtr.ed,  and  uodeliglxting.  Johnson. 

Jul. 
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Jul.  He  plays  falfe,  father. 
Ho/t.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  firings  ? 
Jul.  Not  fo ;  but  yet  fo  falfe,  that  he  grieves  my  very 
heart-llrings. 

Hcfi.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf !  it  makes  me  have  a 
flow  heart. 

Hojl.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  mufick. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  fo. 

Hojl.  Hark,  what  iine  change  is  in  the  mufick  ! 

Jul.  Ay  ;  that  change  is  tlie  fpite. 

Hojl.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing.  But, 
holt,  doth  this  fir  Protheus,  that  we  talk  on,  often  refort 
unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Hofl.Y  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he  loved 
her  out  of  all  nick*. 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Hoft.  Gone  to  feek  his  dog  ;  which,  to-morrow,  by  his 
mafter's  command,  he  mull  carry  for  a  prefent  to  his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace  !  ftand  alide  ;  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you  ;  I  will  fo  plead. 
That  you  {hall  fay,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  faint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu,  Farewell.  [Exeunt  Thurio  and  Mujtcians, 

Silvia  appears  aho^e,  at  her  nvindo^-w. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyfhip. 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  mufick,  gentlemen  : 
Who  is  that,  that  fpake  ? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truths 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Protheus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Protheus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  fervant. 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

I  —  out  of  all  nick,  Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count.  Reckonings 
are  kept  upon  nicked  ornotched  fticks  or  tallies.    War  bur  ton. 

As  it  is  an  inn-keeper  who  employs  the  allufion,  it  is  much  in  cha- 
racter, Steeyens. 

M  3  Pre, 
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Fro.  That  I  may  compafs  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wilh  ;  my  will  is  even  this  — 
That  prefently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  fubtle,  perjur'd,  falfe,  difloyal  man  ! 
Think'ft  thou,  I  am  fo  fhallov/,  fo  conceitlefs. 
To  be  reduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  haft  deceiv'd  fo  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  fwcar, 
I  am  fo  far  from  granting  thy  requeft. 
That  I  defpife  thee  for  thy  wrongful  fuit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myfelf. 
Even  for  this  time  I  fpend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  fwcct  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady  ; 
But  flie  is  dead. 

yuL  'Twere  falfe,  if  I  fhould  fpeak  it ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  Ihe  is  not  buried.  [Jjide. 

SiL  Say,  that  fhe  be  ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyfelf  art  witnefs, 
I  am  betroth'd  ;  And  art  thou  not  alham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 

Pro.  I  likevvife  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

SiL  And  fo,  fuppofe,  am  I  ;  for  in  his  grave  ^, 
Aflure  thyfelf,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro,  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Si/.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence  | 
Or,  at  the  leaft,  in  her's  fepulcher  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  [J/t/t;, 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  fo  obdurate, 
Vouchfafe  me  yet  your  pifture  for  my  love. 
The  pidlure  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber  ; 
To  that  I'll  fpeak,  to  that  I'll  figh  and  weep  : 
For,  fmce  the  fubftance  of  your  perfect  felf 

i  You  have  your  ivijh  ;  my  "Mill  is  e-ven  ]  The  word  'will  is 

here  ambiguous.  He  wiflies  to  gain  her  ivill  :  (he  tells  him,  if  he  vvanti 
her  w/V/,  he  has  it.  Johnson. 

3  —  in  his  ^ra-vefl  The  old  copy  has-— her  grave.  The  emendatioa 
was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

h 
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Is  clfc  devoted,  1  am  but  a  fliadow  ; 

And  to  your  lhadovv  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.  If  'twere  a  fubftance,  you  would,  lure,  deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  fhadow,  as  I  am.  \_JJide. 

SiL  I  am  very  loath  to  be  your  idol,  fir  ; 
But,  fmce  your  falfhood  lhall  become  you  well* 
To  worlhip  fhadows,  and  adore  falfe  fliapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  fend  it : 
And  fo,  good  reft. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night. 
That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[Exeunt  P  ROT  HE  us  ;         SiLVi  A^/rom  abon)€. 

Jul.  Hoft,  will  you  go  ? 

Hq/}.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  faft  alleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  fir  Protheus  ? 

Ho/}.  Marry,  at  my  houfe  :  Truft  me,  I  think,  tis  al- 
moll  day. 

Jul.  Not  fo  ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longeft  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  moil  heavieft.  [Exeunt. 

4r  But,  (incc  your  falfyood Jhall  become  you  lusll^  I  once  had  a  better 
opinion  of  an  alteration  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  [But  fince  you're  faljcy 
it  fhall  &c.]  than  I  have  atprcfent.  I  now  believe  the  text  is  right,  and 
that  our  author  means,  however  licentious  the  expreflion,— But,  fince 
yourfalfliood  well  becomes,  or  is  well  fuited  to,  the  worfhipping  of 
lhadows,  and  the  adoring  of  falfe  Hiapes,  fend  to  me  in  the  morning  for 
my  pidlure,  &c.  Or,  in  other  words,  But,  fmce  the  worfiiipping  of  fha- 
dows and  the  adoring  of  falfe  fhapes  fliail  well  become  you,  falfe  as 
you  are,  fend  &c.  To  ivorfoip  ftoadcivs  See  I  confider  as  the  objediive 
cafe,  as  well  zsyou.  There  are  other  inftancesnn  thefe  plays  of  a  dou- 
ble accufative  depending  on  the  fame  verb.  I  have  therefore  followed 
the  punftuation  of  the  old  copy,  and  not  placed  a  comma  after  faljhcod, 
as  in  the  modern  editions.  S\nce\^,  I  think,  here  an  adverb,  not  a  pre- 
pofition.  Malone. 

There  is  no  occafion  for  any  alteration,  if  we  only  fuppofe  that  it  is 
underftood  here,  as  in  feveral  other  places. 

But,  fmce  your  fallliood,  fhall  become  you  well 

To  worfhip  fhadows  and  adore  falfe  fhapes,— 
I.  e.  But,  fince  your  falfhood,  \t  fliall  become  you  well,  &c.  Or  indeed, 
in  this  place,  To  ivorjjjip  p:)adonv%  &c.  may  be  confidered  as  the  nomina- 
tive cafe  to  jhall  become,  Tvrwhitt. 
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SCENE  III. 

I' he  fame. 
Enter  Eglamour. 
Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 

There*s  fome  great  matter  fne'd  employ  me  in  . 

Madam,  madam  ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  <windo^M. 
Sil.  Who  calls  ? 

Egl.  Your  fervant,  and  your  friend ; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyfhip's  command. 
-    Sil.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thoufand  times  good  morrow, 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourfelf. 
According  to  your  ladyfhip's  impofe  ^, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  fervice 
It  is  your  pleafure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  fwear,  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wife,  remorfeful^,  well  accomplifh'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banifh'd  Valentine  ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  rpy  very  foul  abhorr'd : 
Thyfelf  haft  lov'd  ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  fay. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  fo  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  €nd  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whofe  grave  thou  vow'dft  pure  chaftity 

4  Sir 

5  ^ your  ladypip^s  \m^o{c,'\  Impoje  \5  ir.junBioTiy  command.  A  tafk 
fet  at  college,  in  confequence  ot  a  fault,  is  ftiil  called  an  'mpof,tkn. 

Steeve  N&. 

6  Remorfeful  IS  yiXA^ul.  Steeveks. 

7  Upon  ivbofe  graue  thou  'vo'w''dJi  pure  chajlity  ;]  It  was  common  in 
former  ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vows  of  chaftity  in  ho- 
nour of  their  deceafed  wives  or  hu/bands.  In  Dugdale's  Antiquum  of 
Warivickpire,  page  1013,  there  is  the  fonn  of  a  commiflion  by  the 
bifliop  of  the  diocefe  for  taking  a  vow  of  chaftity  made  by  a  widow. 
It  feems  that,  befides  obferving  the  vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,  to 
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Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode  ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pafs, 

I  do  defire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whofe  faith  and  honour  I  repofe. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  juftice  of  my  ilying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  moft  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  ftill  reward  with  plagues. 

J  do  defirc  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  forrows  as  the  fea  of  fands. 

To  bear  mc  company,  and  go  with  me  : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  faid  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances 
Which  fince  I  know  they  virtuoufly  are  plac'd, 
I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you  ; 
Recking  as  little  ^  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wilh  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  (hall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 
Where  I  intend  holy  confeffion. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyfhip  : 
Good  morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  kind  fir  Eglamour.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  fame. 
Enter  Launce,  ivith  his  dog. 
When  a  man's  fervant  lhall  play  the  cur  with  him,  look 

you, 

wear  a  veil,  and  a  mourning  habit.  The  fame  diftinftlon  we  may  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  made  in  refpe£l  of  male  votai  ifts  5  and  therefore  this 
circumftance  might  inform  the  players  how  fir  Eglamour  fhould  be  dreft; 
and  will  account  for  Silvia's  having  chofen  him  as  a  perfon  in  whom 
fhe  could  confide  without  injury  to  her  own  charafter.   JStzj:  vens. 

"  ■     "grievances  \  \  Sorrows,  forrowful  aft'edtions.  Johnson. 

9  Recking  as  littU'^]  To  reck  is  to  care  fort    S  t e e  ve n  s . 
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you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy  ;  one 
that  I  faved  from  drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his 
blind  brothers  and  fillers  went  to  it  1  I  have  taught  him— 
even  as  one  would  fay  precifely.  Thus  I  would  teach  a 
dog,  I  was  fent  to  deliver  him,  as  a  prefent  to  miflrefs 
Silvia,  from  my  mafter  ;  and  I  came  no  fooner  into  the 
dining-chamber,  but  he  fleps  me  to  her  trencher*,  and 
fteals  her  capon's  leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep  himfelf  '  in  all  companies  !  I  would  have, 
as  one  fhould  fay,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  * 
indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had 
not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he 
did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hang'd  for't ;  fure  as  I  live, 
he  had  fuffer'd  for't :  you  fhall  judge.  He  thrulls  me 
himfelf  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentlemen-like 
dogs,  under  the  duke's  table  :  he  had  not  been  there  (blcfs 
the  mark)  a  pifling  while  ^,  but  all  the  chamber  fmelt 
him.  Out  nvith  the  dogy  fays  one;  What  cur  is  that? 
fays  another  ;  Whip  him  out,  fays  the  third  ;  Hang  him  up, 
fays  the  duke :  I,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  fmell 
before,  knew  it  was  Crab  ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that 
whips  the  dogs*  :  Friend,  quoth  I,  you  ?nea-n  to  n,vh:p  the 
dog  ?  Aj,  marry y  do  /,  quoth  he.  Tou  do  him  the  more 
ivrcng,  quoth  I  ;  ^t-uaas  I  did  the  thing  you  ~<.vot  of.  He 
makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  cham.ber. 
How  many  mafters  would  do  this  for  their  fervant  ^  ?  Nay, 
I'll  be  fworn,  I  have  fat  in  the  ftocks  for  puddings  lie  hath 
llolen,  otherwife  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  flood  on 
the  pillory  for  geefe  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwife  he  had 
fufFer'd  for't:  thou  think'ft  not  of  tliis  now  ! — Nay,  I  re- 

•  — to  her  trencher,]  Seep'.  54.  n.  3.  Maloke. 

»  —keep  bimfelf^  i.  e.  rellrain  himlelf.  Steevens. 

z  10  be  a  do'^ — ]  I  believe  we  fhould  read,  /  ivrjuld  havey  Sec.  cne 
that  takes  upon  btm  to  be  a  dogy  to  be  a  dog  indetdy  to  be^  &c.  Johnson. 

;  —  pilTing  while,]  It  appears  from  Ray's  Colledlion,  that  this  ex- 
preflion  is  proverbial.  Steevens. 

4  —  the  ftUoiu  that  'wbips  the  dogs  .•]  This  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  the  office  of  an  ujhercf  the  table,    Ste  evens. 

5  —  their  {erT ant .?]  The  old  copy  reads— fcr/ant  ?  Steevens. 
Corredcd  by  Mr.  Pope.  Maloni, 

member 
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member  the  trick  you  ferved  me»  when  I  took  my  leave 
of  madam  Silvia  ;  did  not  I  bid  thee  iHIl  mark  me,  and 
do  as  1  do  ?  When  didft  thou  fee  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and 
make  water  againil  a  gentlewoman's  farthingale  r  Didft 
thou  ever  fee  me  do  fuch  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Protheus  an^i  Julia. 

Pro.  Scbaftian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  fome  fervice  prefently. 
Jtil.  In  what  youpleafe ; — 1  will  do  what  I  can. 
Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How,  now,  you  whorefon  pea- 
fan  t  ? 

Wh^re  have  you  been  thcfe  two  days  loitering  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  fir,  I  carry 'd  miftrefs  Silvia  the  dog  you 
bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  fays  Ihe  to  my  little  jewel  ? 
Launce.  Marry,  fhe  fays,  your  dog  was  a  cur  ;  and  tells 
you,  currilh  thanks  is  good  enough  for  fuch  aprefent. 
Pro.  But  Ihe  receiv'd  my  dog  ? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  Ihe  not :  here  have  I  brought- 
him  back  again. 

Pro.  What,  didft  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 

Launce.  Ay,  fir  ;  the  other  fquirrel  '  was  ftolen  from  me 
by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place  :  and  then  I 
offer'd  her  mine  own  ;  v/ho  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours, 
and  therefore  the  giff  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Gr  ne'er  return  again  into  my  fight. 

6  Madam  Silvia  j]  Dr.  Warburton,  without  any  necefTity  I  think, 
reads — Julia  j  alluding  to  the  leave  his  mafter  and  he  took  when  tliey 
left  Verona."  But  it  appears  from  a  former  fcene,  (as  Mr.  Heath  has 
obferved,)  that  Launce  was  not  prefent  when  Protheus  and  Julia  parted. 
Launce  on  the  other  hsni  has  juft  taken  leave  of,  i.  e.  parted  from, 
(for  that  is  all  that  is  meant)  Madam  Silvia.  Malone. 

7  —  the  other  fquirrel  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,— the  other. 
Squirrel,  Sec.  and  confequ'ently  makes  Squirrel  the  proper  name  of  the 
beaft.  Perhaps  Launce  only  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  diminutive  animal,  more 
refembling  a/^i/i'Te/ in  fize,  than  a  dog.  Steevens. 

The  fubfequent  words,-—"  who  is  a  dog^i  hig  as  ten  of  yours,''  fhew 
that  Mr,  Stecvens's  interpretation  is  the  true  one,  Malone. 


Away, 
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Away,  I  fay  ;  Stay'ft  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 

Aflave,  that,  ftill  an  end  ^, turns  me  to  fhame.  [Ex.  Lau. 

Sebaftian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 

Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  fuch  a  youth. 

That  can  with  fome  difcretiondo  my  bufmefs. 

For  'tis  no  trufting  to  yon  fooliflilowt ; 

But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour  ; 

Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not,) 

Witnefs  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth  : 

Therefore  know  thou^,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 

Go  prefently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 

Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia : 

She  lov'd  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me 

yul.  It  feems,  you  lov'd  her  not,  to  leave  her  token 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Fro.  Notfo;  I  think,  Ihe  lives. 

Jul.  Alas! 

Fro.  Why  doH  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

yuL  I  cannot  choofe  but  pity  her. 
•  'Fro.  Wherefore  fhould'ft  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Becaufe,  methinks,  that  Ihe  lov'd  you  as  weli 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia  : 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love  ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  Ihould  be  fo  contrary.; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas  ! 

Fro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 

^  -—  an  end,"]  i.  e.  h  the  end,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  bufinefs  he 
undertakes,  Steevens. 

9  — knoiv  thou,]  The  old  copy  has — thee.  The  emendation  was  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

I  She  hv^d  meivelli  de'l'verdit  to  me.^  i.  e.  She,  •u'Z'C  delivered  it  to 
me,  lov'd  mewell.  Malone. 

-  It  feems,  you  lovd  her  not,  to  leave  her  token  :"]  To  leave  feems  to 
he  ufed  here  for  to  part  nvitb.    It  is  ufed  with  equal  licence  in  a  former 
fcene,  for  to  ceafe.    *'  I  leave  to  be,  &c." — In  the  firft  copy  not  is  in- 
advertently repeated  by  the  careleflnefs  of  the  printer  : 
It  feems  you  lov'd  her  not,  not  leave  her  token. 

The  emendation  was  made  in  the  fecond  folio.  Dr.  Johnfon  would 
read  ; 

It  feems  you  lov'd  her  not,  nor  IsvehiH  tokza,  Malone* 
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This  letter ; — that's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promife  for  her  heavenly  pi6lure. 
Your  mcflage  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  ihalt  find  me  fad  and  folitary. 

[Exit  Protheus, 

ju/.  How  many  women  would  do  fuch  a  mefTage  ? 
Alas,  poor  Protheus  !  thou  haft  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  fhepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  defpifeth  me  ? 
Becaufe  he  loves  her,  he  defpifeth  me  ; 
Becaufe  I  love  him,  I  muft  pity  him. 
This  ring  1  gave  him,  when  he  parted  frommea 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will :  .^i 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  meffenger) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain  ; 
To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refus'd  ^  ; 
To  praife  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  difpraif'd. 
I  am  my  mafter's  true  confirmed  love  ; 
But  cannot  be  true  fervant  to  my  mafter, 
Unlefs  I  prove  falfe  traitor  to  myfelf.  . 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  fo  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  fpeed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attejided. 
Gentlewoman,  good  day  !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  fpeak  with  Madam  Silvia. 

aS//.  What  would  you  with  her,  'if  that  I  be  Ihe  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  fiie,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  fpeak  the  meflage  I  am  fent  on, 

4$"//.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  mafter,  fir  Protheus,  madam. 
Sil.  O, — he  fends  you  for  a  pidlure  ? 
Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Urfula,  bring  my  pifture  there.    [Pt^ure  brought^ 
Go,  give  your  mafter  this  :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 

.  J  To  carry  thatf  ivbich  I  would  have  refus'd  j  &c.]  The  fenfe  is,  To 
go  and  prefcnt  that  which  I  wifh  to  be  not  accepted,  to  praife  him 
whom  1  wi/h  to  be  difpraiied.  Johnson. 

Would 
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Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  fhadow. 

"Jill.  Madam,  pleafe you  perufe  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me,  madam;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  fhould  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyfhip. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul,  It  may  not  be  ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SiL  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  mailer's  lines  : 
I  know,  they  are  lluff'd  with  proteftations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths  ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  eafily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  fends  your  ladylhip  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  fhame  for  him  that  he  fends  it  me  ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  fay  a  thoufand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure  : 
Though  his  falfe  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring. 
Mine  lliall  not  do  his  Julia  fo  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

SiL  What  fay'ft  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her  : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  mailer  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dou  thou  know  her  ? 

Jul.  Almoil  as  well  as  I  do  know  myfelf: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protell. 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  feveral  times. 

SiL  Belike,  fhe  thinks,  that  Protheus  hath  forfook  her, 

Jul.  I  think  Ihe  doth  ;  and  that's  her  caufe  of  forrow. 

SiL  Is  {he  not  pafTmg  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  fhe  is ; 
When  fhe  did  think  my  mafler  lov'd  her  well. 
She,  in  my  judgement,  was  as  fair  as  you  ; 
But  fmce  ilie  did  negledt  her  looking-glafs. 
And  threw  her  fun-expelling  mafk  away. 
The  air  hath  ilarv'd  the  rofes  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tindlure  of  her  face. 
That  now  fhe  is  become  as  black  as  I 

SiL 

4  And  pinch'd  the  Uly-t'inElure  of  her  face^ 

That  miv  [he  is  become  as  black  as  J.]  The  coitHir  of  a  part  p'mcheJy 
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SiL  How  tall  was  fiie  ? 

Jul.  About  my  ftature:  for,  at  pentecoll. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  wereplay'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown  ; 
Which  ferved  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgment. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me  : 
Therefore,  I  know  fhe  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good  % 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  paifioning^ 
For  Thefeus'  perjury,  and  unjuft  flight ; 
Which  I  fo  lively  a<5led  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  miftrefs,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly  ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  forrow  ! 

Sil.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  ! — 
Alas,  poor  lady  !  defolate  and  left! — 
I  weep  myfelf,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purfe ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  fweet  millrefs'  fake,  becaufe  thoulov'ft  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvi  a. 

Jul,  And  Ihe  fhall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you  know 
her.— 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope,  my  mailer's  fuit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  Ihe  refpefts  my  miilrefs'  love  fo  much''. 

Alas, 

is  livid,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  Mack  and  blue.  The  weathei^'may 
therefore  be  juftly  faid  to  pinch,  when  it  produces  the  fame  vifible 
cffcdi.    I  believe  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  cold  is  faid  to  pinch, 

Johnson. 

Cleopatra  fays  of  herfelf,-— Think  on  me, 

«'  That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black."  Steevens. 

5  —  iveep  a-good  ;]  i.  e.  in  good  earneft.    Tout  de  bon.  Fr.  Steev. 

6  ^  Vwdi  Ariadne,  paflioning — ]  On  her  being  deferted  by  Thefeus 
in  the  night,  and  left  on  the  llland  of  Naxos.  Malone. 

To  pajlp.on  is  ufed  as  a  verb  by  writers  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare. 

Steevens. 

7  —  my  miftrcfs'  lovefo  much.'j  She  had  in  her  preceding  fpeech  called 
Julia  her  m'ljirejs  j  but  it  is  odd  enough  that  flie  fliould  thus  de- 

fcrite 


1 
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Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  hMf  ! 

Here  is  her  pifture  :  Let  me  fee  ;  I  think. 

If  1  had  fuch  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  : 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 

Unlels  I  flatter  with  myfelf  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfetl  yellow  : 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  fuch  a  colour'd  periwig  ^. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs  ^;  and  fo  are  mine  : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low  S  and  mine's  as  high, 

What  fhould  it  be,  that  he  refpefts  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  refpedliive  ^  in  myfelf. 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  fliadow,  come,  and  take  this  fliadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.    O  thou  fenfelefs  form. 

Thou  flialt  be  worfhipp'd,  kifs'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd ; 

And,  were  there  fenfe  in  his  idolatry. 

My  fubftance  ftiould  be  ftatue  in  thy  ftead  ^. 

I'll 

fcribe  Kerfelf,  when  fhe  is  alone.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — bis  miftrefs 
but  without  ncceiTity.  Our  author  knew  that  his  audience  confidered  the 
difguifed  Julia  in  the  prefent  fcene  as  a  page  to  Protheus,  and  this,  I 
believe,  and  the  love  of  antithefis,  produced  the  expreflion.  Malone. 

*  I'll  get  mefucb  a  colour'' d  periwig.]  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that 
falfe  hair  was  worn  by  the  ladies,  long  before  nv'igi  were  in  fafliion, 
Thefe  falfe  coverings,  however,  v/ere  called />friw7^i.  Steevens. 

See  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  A61  II.  fc.  iii  ««  and  her  hair  fliall  be 

of  what  colour  it  pleafe  God."— and  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  Adl.  III. 
I'c.  ii. 

*<  So  are  thofe  crifped  fnaky  golden  locks,  &c."  Malone. 
9  Irfer  eyes  are  grey  as  glafs  j]  So  Chaucer,  in  the  charafter  of  his 
Piiorefs : 

"  Ful  femely  hire  wimple  y-plnchedwas  ; 

Hire  nofe  tretisj  h'm  eyen  grey  as  glas.^''  Theobai-D; 
^       kcr  forehead'' s  /ow,]  A  high  forehead  was  in  our  author's  time 
accounted  a  feature  eminently  beautiful.    So,  in  The  H'ljiory  of  Guy  of 
TVarivitk,    '*  Felice  his  lady"  is  faid  to  have  *'  the  fame  high  forehead 
as  Venus»^  Johnson. 

^  — refpeftive — ]  i.  e.  refpe&ful)  or  refpeSlahle.  Steevens. 
3  My  fubjiance  Jhould  be  ftatue  in  thy  Jlead.J  It  v/ould  be  eafy  to  read 
with  no  more  roughnefs  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  lines  of  Shakfpeare: 
  ihould  be  a  ftatue  in  thy  ftead. 

The 
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I'll  ufe  thee  kindly  for  thy  miftrcfs'  fake, 

That  us'd  me  fo ;  or  elfe,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  fliould  have  fcratch'd  out  your  unfeeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  mafter  out  of  love  with  thee.  [Exif . 


ACTV.     SCENE  L 

fame.    An  Abbey* 
Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl,  The  fun  begins  to  gild  the  \Veflern  fky  ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  Ihould  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unlefs  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  ; 
So  much  they  fpur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia* 
See,  where  Ihe  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening  ! 

Sil,  Amen,  amen!  goon,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  poftern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  fome  fpies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  foreil  is  not  three  leagues  ofF ; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  fure  enough  ^  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Duke*s  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Protheus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Protheus,  what  fays  Silvia  to  my  fuit  r 
Pro,  O,  fir,  I  find  her  milder  than  fhe  was ; 
And  yet  ftie  takes  exceptions  at  your  perfon. 

The  fenfe,  as  Mr.  Edwards  obferves,  is>  '<  Ke  fliould  have  my  fub- 
ftance  as  a  fiatue^  inftead  of  thee  [the  piifture],  who  art  a  fenfelefs  form." 
This  word,  however,  is  ufed  without  the  article  a  in  MalTinger's 
Great  Duke  of  Florence^  and  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  fourth 
^neid.  Steevens. 

»  —  fure  eno^ugh.'^  Sure  is  fafe,  out  of  danger.  Johnson. 

Vol.  I.  N  Thu. 
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^hu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro.  No;  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  fomewhat  rounder. 

Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  fpurr'd  ta  what  it  loaths. 

Thu.  What  fays  ftie  to  my  face  ? 

Pro.  She  fays,  it  is  a  fair  one. 

^hu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies ;  my  face  is  black. 

Pro,  But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  faying  is,  > 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes^. 

Jul.  'Tis  true^,  fuch  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  \_JJidef 

Thu.  How  likes  Ihe  my  difcourfe? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

^hu.  But  well,  when  I  difcourfe  of  love,  and  peace  ? 

Jul.  But  better ,^  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

{A/ide. 

Thu,  What  fays-flie  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro,  O,  fir,  flie  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul,  She  needs  not,  when  Ihe  knows  it  cowardice. 

'Thu.  What  fays  fhe  to  my  birth  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  well  derivM. 

Jul.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool»  \^Afide, 
^hu.  Confiders  Ihe  my  poffeffions  ? 
Pro.  O,  ay;  and  pities  them. 
Thu.  .Wherefore  ? 

Jul,  That  fuch  an  afs  Ihould  owe  them.  \A]ide,\ 
Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  leafe*. 
Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duhe,  How  now,  lir  Protheus  ?  how  now,  Thurio  ? 
Which  of  you  faw  fxr  Eglamour  *,  of  late  ? 

2  Blach  men  art  pearls  fcc]  A  black  man  is  a  jewel  In  a  fair 
woman's  eje,"— .is  one  of  Ray's  proverbial  fentences.  Malone. 

?  Jul;  'Tis  true^  &c.]  This  fpeech,  which  certainly  belongs  to 
Julia,  is  given  in  the  old  copy  to  Thurio.  Mr.  Rowe  reftored  it  to  its 
proper  owner,  Steevens.. 

4  That  they  are  out  l>y  leafe.]  I  fuppofe  he  means,  becaufe  Thurio's- 
folly  has  let  them  on  difadvantagcous  terms.  Steevens. 

*  ..^  fir  Eglamour — ]  Sir,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was  infert- 
ed  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 
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Ithu,  Not  I. 
Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke,  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 
Fro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  fhe's  fled  unto  that  peafant  Valentine; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  foreft  : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guefs'd  that  it  was  (he ; 
But,  being  mafk'd,  he  was  not  fure  of  it : 
Befides,  Ihe  did  intend  confefTion 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even;  and  there ilie  was  not: 
Thefe  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence* 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  ftand  not  to  difcourfe. 
But  mount  you  prefently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rifmg  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  toward  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled : 
Difpatch,  fweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  \Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevifli  girl. 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  recklefs  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  crofs  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit* 

SCENE  III. 

Frontiers  of  Mantua,    ^he  Forefi. 
Enter  Silvia  and  Out-laws. 

I  Out.  Come,  come ; 
Be  patient,  we  muft  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

Sil.  A  thoufand  more  mifchances  than  this  one 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

7.  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out,  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-focted,  he  hath  out-run  us. 
But  Moyfes,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

N  2  Go 
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Go  thou  with  her  to  the  weft  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain  :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled  ; 
The  thicket  is  befet,  he  cannot  'fcape. 

I  Out,  Come,  I  muft bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave; 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  ufe  a  woman  lawlefsly. 

Sil.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee !  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  part  of  the  forejl. 
Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  \ 
This  ftiadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourilhing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  diftreftes,  and  record  my  woes  ^. 
Q  thou  that  doft  inhabit  in  my  breaft. 
Leave  not  the  manfion  fo  long  tenantlefs ; 
Left,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ^1 
Repair  me  with  thy  prefence,  Silvia  ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherifli  thy  forlorn  fwain  !— . 
What  halloing,  and  v/hat  ftir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
Thefe  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  fome  unhappy  paflenger  in  chace: 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 
Tokegp  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine;  who's  this  comes  here? 

[Jfej>s  ajide, 

5  —  record  my  wofj.]  To  record  anciently  fignlfied  to  fing.  Sir 
yobn  Hawkins  informs  me,  that  to  record  is  a  term  ftill  ufed  by  bird- 
fanciers,  to  fixprefs  the  firft  efl*ays  of  a  bird  in  finging.  Steevens. 

6  0  thouy  that  doji  inhabit  in  my  breajl, 
Leave  not  the  manfion  Jo  long  tenantlefs  j 
Lejij  grotving  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 

yind  leave  no  memory  of  ivhat  it  luas  /  j  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  point 
out  four  lines  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakfpeaic^  mure  remarkable  for 
eafe  and  elegance.  Steevens, 

Enter 
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Enter  Protheus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  fervice  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  refped  not  aught  your  fervant  doth,) 
To  hazard  life,  and  refcue  you  from  him. 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchfafe  me,  for  my  meed  ^  but  one  fair  look  ; 
A  fmaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 
Andlefs  than  this,  I  am  fure,  you  cannot  give. 

FaL  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  fee,  and  hear  ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.  \_Ajide. 

SiL  O  miferable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

SiL  JBy  thy  approach  thou  mak'ft  me  moft  unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  prefence, 

SiL  Had  I  been  feized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfait  to  the  beaft, 
Jlather  than  have  falfe  Protheus  refcue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whofe  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  foul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be,) 
I  do  deteft  falfe  perjur'd  Protheus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  folicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  adlion,  Hood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curfe  in  love,  and  Hill  approv'd  ^, 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 

SiL  When  Protheus  cannot  love,  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  firft  beft  love. 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  didft  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thoufand  oaths ;  and  all  thofe  oaths 
Defcended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hail  no  faith  left  now,  unlefs  thou  had'ft  two. 
And  that's  far  worfe  than  none  ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one  : 

7  —      meed,]  i.  e.  reward.  Steevens. 

8  — and JUII  z^^rov'djj  ^ffrov'dis/eltf  experienced,  Maloke. 

N  3  Thou 
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Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  ! 

Pro.  In  love. 
Who  refpefts  friend  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Protheus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  fpirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  afoldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainft  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven  ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  defire. 
Fal.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touchy 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fafhion  I 
Pro.  Valentine  1 

Fa/.  Thou  common  friend,  that*s  without  faith  or  love 
(For  fuchis  a  friend  now,)  treacherous  man! 
Thou  haft  beguil'd  my  hopes  ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  perfuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  fay, 
I  have  one  friejid  alive  ;  thou  would'ft  difprove  me. 
Wholhould  be  trufted,  when  one's  own  right  hand  ? 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bofom  ?  Protheus, 
I  am  lorry,  I  muft  never  truft  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  ftranger  for  thy  fake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepeft  :  O  time  moft  accurft  *  I 
'Mongft  all  foes,  that  a  friend  Ihould  be  the  worft ! 

Pro.  My  fhame  and  guilt  confounds  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine:  if  hearty  forrow 
Be  a  fufficient  ranfom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here  ;  I  do  as  truly  fuffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

9  .—  that's  ivitbout  faith  orlo-ve^']  That^s  Is  perhaps  here  ufed,  notfof 
ivho  is,  but  for  id  eji,  that  is  to  Jay.  Malone. 

^  Who  pall  be  trujled,  ivben  ones  own  right  band"]  The  old  copy 
has  not  o%vn  ;  which  was  introduced  fnto  the  text  by  Sir  T.  Hanmcr. 
The  fecond  folio,  to  complete  the  metre,  reads  : 

Who  fliall  be  trufted  now,  when  one's  right  hand — . 
The  addition,  like  all  thofe  made  in  that  copy,  appears  to  have  been 
merely  arbitrary  j  and  the  modern  word  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  author's  than  the  other.  xMalone. 

*  The  pritjatcivound  is  deepefi,  0  time  moji  accurji  !'\  Deepefi,  highefl, 
and  other  fimilar  words,  were  fometimes  ufed  by  the  poets  of  Shakfpeare's 
age  as  moncfyUahles.    See  p.  76.  n.  2.  Malone. 

VaL 
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VaJ.  Then  I  am  paid ; 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honeft  : — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  fatisfy'd. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth  ;  for  thefc  are  pleas'd  ; 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd  :— - 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All,  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee  ^. 

Jul.  O  me  unhappy  !  [faints* 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

FaL  Why,  boy !  why  wag  !  how  now  ?  what  is  the 
matter? 
Look  up  ;  fpeak. 

Jul.  O  good  fir,  my  mafter  charg'd  me 
To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia  ; 
Which,  out  of  my  negledl,  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis  :  this  is  it.  [gi'ves  a  ring. 

Pro.  How  !  let  me  fee  : 
Why  this  is  the  ring  I  gav£  to  Julia. 

3  All^  that  tvas  mine  in  SUlvia,  I gi've  thee.J  It  is,  I  think,  very  odd, 
to  give  up  his  miftrefs  thus  at  once,  without  any  reafon  alledged.  But 
our  author  probably  followed  the  ftories  juft  as  he  found  them  in  his 
novels  as  well  as  hiftories.  Pope,. 

This  paflage  either  hath  been  much  fophifticated,  or  is  one  great 
proof  that  the  main  parts  of  this  play  did  not  proceed  from  Shaklpearc  j 
for  it  is  impoflible  he  could  make  Valentine  a£t  and  fpeak  fo  much  out 
of  character,  or  give  to  Silvia  fo  unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  flrange  con<elIion,  if  it  had  been  made.  Hanmer. 

Valentine,  from  feeing  Silvia  in  the  company  of  Protheus,  might 
conceive  /he  had  efcaped  with  him,  from  her  father's  court,  for  the 
purpofes  of  love,  though  fhe  could  not  forefec  the  violence  which  his 
villainy  might  offer,  after  he  had  feduced  her  under  the  pretence  of  an 
honeft  paffion.  If  Valentine,  however,  be  fuppofed  to  hear  all  that 
paffed  between  them  in  this  fcene,  I  am  afraid  I  have  only  to  fubfcribe  to 
the  opinion  of  my  predeceflbrs.  Steevens. 

And,  that  my  love  &c.]  Transfer  thefe  two  lines  to  the  end  of 
Thurio's  fpeech  in  page  185,  and  all  is  right;  Why  then  fhould  Julia 
faint  ?  It  is  only  an  artifice,  feeing  Silvia  given  up  to  Valentine,  to 
difcover  herfelf  to  Protheus,  by  a  pretended  miftake  of  the  rings.  One 
great  fault  of  this  play  is  the  haftening  too  abruptly,  and  wlthoyt  due 
preparation,  to  the  denouement,  which  Ihews  that,  if  it  be  Shak- 
fpeare's,  (which  I  cannot  doubt)  It  was  one  of  his  very  early  perform- 
ances. Blackstone. 

N  4  Jul. 
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Jul.  O,  cry  your  mercy,  fir,  I  have  miftook  ; 
This  is  the  ring  you  fent  to  Silvia.     \_Jhenxis  another  ring. 

Pro.  But,  how  cam'ftthou  by  this  ring?  at  my  depart 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herfelf  did  give  it  me  ; 
And  Julia  herfelf  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How!  Julia! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths. 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  haft  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root*  1 

0  Protheus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blufh  ! 
Be  thou  afham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodeft  rainient ;  if  fhame  liv^ 
In  a  difguife  of  love  ^ : 

It  is  the  lefTer  blot,  modefty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  fhapes,  than  men  their  minds. 
Pro.  Than  men  their  minds !  *tis  true :  O  heaven  ! 
were  man 

But  conftant,  he  were  perfeft  :  that  one  error 

Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the  fins: 

Inconftancy  falls  oft,  ere  it  begins  : 

What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  fpy 

More  frefh  in  Julia's  with  a  conftant  eye  ? 

Fal.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either  : 
Let  me  be  bleft  to  make  this  happy  clofe  ; 
'Twere  pity  two  fuch  friends  ftiould  be  long  foes, 

Pro.  Bear  witnefs,  heaven, 

1  have  my  wifti  for  eyer. 
Jul.  And  I  mine. 

^nter  Out-laws,  nvith  Duke  and  Th  u  r  lO. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize! 

Val.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  fay ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke, 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  difgrac'd, 
Banifh'd  Valentine? 

Duke,  Sir  Valentine ! 

4  Hoiv  oft  baji  thou  ivitb  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?]  i.  e.  of  her  heart. 

Malonz, 

5  — .  \f  fhame  I'l-ve  &c.]  That  is,  hf  it  he  any pame  to  iveara  difguife 
for  the purpofes  of  love.  Johnson. 
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Tbu.  Yonder  is  Silvia  ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Val.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  elie  embrace  thy  death  ; 
Come  not  w  ithin  the  meafurc  of  my  wrath  *^ : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  ;  if  once  again, 
IVlihin  (hall  not  behold thce^.    Here  flie  ftands. 
Take  but  podcffion  of  her  with  a  touch ; —  \ 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  Ihe  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  bafe  art  thou. 
To  make  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haft  done. 
And  leave  \er  on  fuch  flight  conditions. — 
Now,  b^^'    ie  honour  of  my  anceftry, 
I  do  apf       thy  fpirit,  Valentine, 
And  thinic  thee  worthy  of  an  emprefs'  love. 
Know  then,  1  here  forget  all  former  griefs 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.— 
Plead  anew  ftate  in  thy  unrival'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  fubfcribe, — fir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,,  and  wellderiv'd; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  haft  deferv'd  her. 

Val.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me  happy. 
I  now  befeech  you,  for  your  daughter's  fake. 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  (hall  a(k  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate*er  it  be. 

Val.  Thefe  bani(h'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities  ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 

6  — -  the  measure  of  my  ivrath  ;]  The  length  of  my  fword,  the  reach 
of  my  anger.  Johnson. 

7  Milan  pall  not  behold  thee.']  The  old  copy  reads — Verona  lhall  not 
bold  thee.  I'he  corredlion  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  whoobferves,  that 
Thurio  was  a  Milanefe,  and  therefore  the  threat  muft  be,  *<  Milan,  i.  e. 
thy  country,  (hall  never  fee  thee  again  j  thou  flialt  not  live  to  go  back 
thither."— This  emendation  having  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent 
editors,  I  have  not  difplaced  it  j  yet,  I  fufpedl,  the  miftake  was  our 
author's  own.  Malone. 

^  —  a/l  former  griefs,]  Griefs  in  old  language  fre<juently  lignified 
grievantes,  wrongs,  Maloni. 

And 
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And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile: 
TJiey  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duh.  Thou  haft  prevail'd:  I  pardon  them,  and  thee ; 
Dilpofe  of  them,  as  thou  know'il  their  deferts. 
Come,  let  us  go;  we  will  include  all  jars  ^ 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  folemnity. 

Fal.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  difcourfe  to  make  your  grace  to  fmile  : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duh.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  he  blufhes. 

^al.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  faying? 

Fa/.  Pleafe  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pafs  along. 
That  you  will  wonder,  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Protheus;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  ftory  of  your  loves  difcovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  lhall  be  yours ; 
Onefeali,  one  houfe,  one  mutual  happinefs*.  [Exeunt, 

9  •—  include  a!! jars — ]  To  include  is  to  fi>ut  up.    So,  in  Macbeth: 
"  '  and  ^ut  up 

**  In  meafurelefs  content."  Ste^vens. 

'  In  this  play  there  is  a  ftrange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
ef  care  and  negligence.  The  verification  is  often  excellent,  the  allu- 
fions  are  learned  and  juft  ;  but  the  author  convejs  his  heroes  by  fea 
trom  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  fame  country  j  he  places  the 
emperor  at  Milan,  and  fends  his  young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never 
mentions'  him  more  5  he  makes  Procheas,  after  an  interview  with 
Silvia,  fay  he  has  only  feen  her  pi<Slure  *;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
eld  copies,  he  has,  by  miftaking  places,  left  his  fcener}'  inextricable. 
The  reafon  of  all  this  confufion  feems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  ftory  from 
a  novel,  which  he  fometimes  followed,  and  fometimes  forfook,  fome- 
dmes  remembered,  and  fometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakfpeare,  I  have  little  doubt.  ^ 
If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  fhall  it  be  given  ?  This  queftion  may 
be  afited  of  all  the  difputed  plays,  except  .T/7j<5  Andron'icus  ;  and  it  will 
be  found  mere  credible,  that  Shakfpeare  might  fometimes  fink  below 
his  higheft  flights,  than  that  any  other  fhould  rife  up  to  his  loweft. 

Johnson. 

«Thi«  is  a  ilight  miftake  of  this  mod  judicious  critick,  founded  on  a  mifapprc- 
tienfion  of  a  p:iirage  in  Aft  II.  See  p.  137.  Malone. 
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Perfons  Reprefented. 


Sir  John  FalftatF. 
Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  Juflce, 
Slender,  coujin  to  Shallow. 

Mr*  Pa^^'  \  ^''^'^ Z^^^^^^^^  duoelling  at  Windfor, 

William  Page,  a  boy,  /on  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch  par/on. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  phy/ician. 

Hoji  0/  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph,  n 

Piftol,      J.  /ollonvers  0/  Falftaff. 
Nym,  J 
Robin,  page  to  FalftaJF. 
Simple,  /ervant  to  Slender. 
Rugby,  /eruant  to  Dr.  Caius, 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  daughter ^  in  love  nvith  V&XiX.on, 

Mrs.  Quickly,  /ervant  to  Dr.  Caius. 


Ser'vants  to  Page,  Ford,  i^c. 


SCENE,  Windfor ;  and  the  parts  adjacent. 
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ACT   I.     SCENE  L 

Windfor.    Before  Page's  Houfe. 

"Enter  Jufiice   Shallow,   Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Sbal.  Sir  Hugh  perfuade  me  not ;  I  will  make  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it  ^  :  if  he  were  twenty  fir  John 
FalftafFs,  he  lhall  not  abafe  Robert  Shallow,  efquire, 

S/en. 

I  A  few  of  the  incidents  In  this  comedy  might  have  been  taken  from 
fome  old  tranflation  of  //  Pecorone  by  Giovanni  Florentino.  I  have  late- 
ly met  with  the  fame  ftory  in  a  very  contemptible  performance,  intitled, 
^he  fortunate^  the  deceived j  and  the  unfortunate  Lovers,  Of  this  book,  as 
I  am  told,  there  are  feveral  imprefiions ;  but  that  in  which  I  read  it, 
was  publifhed  in  1632,  quarto.  A  fomething  fimllar  ftory  occurs  in 
Fiacerucli  Notti  di  Straparda.    Nott.  4a.  Fav.  4a. 

This  comedy  was  firll  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Jan.  18,  1601,  by 
John  Bulby.    St e evens. 

This  play  fhould  be  read  between       Henry  IV,  and  K,  Henry  V. 

Johnson. 

A  paflage  in  the  firft  fkctch  of  the  Merry  W'l-ves  of  Windfor  fhews, 
I  think,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  read  between  the  Firji  zrAtbe  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  in  the  latter  of  which  young  Henry  becomes 
king.    In  the  laft  a£t,  Falftaff  fays  : 

Herne  the  hunter,  quoth  you  ?  am  I  a  ghoft  ? 

«  'Sblood,  the  fairies  hath  made  a  ghoft  of  me. 

<*  What,  hunting  at  this  time  of  night  ! 

**  rie  lay  my  life  the  mad  ^rinc?  of  JVales 

"  Is  ftealing  his  father's  deare." 
and  in  this  play,  as  it  now  appears,  Mr.  Page  difcountenances  the 
addrefles  of  Fenton  to  his  daughter,  becaufe  **  he  keeps  company  with 
the  wild  prince^  and  with  Poins." 

The  Fipivife's  Tale  of  Brainford  in  Wzst\va9.x>  for  Smelts,  a 
book  which  Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  read,  (having  borrowed  from  it 
part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbeline,)  probably  led  him  to  lay  the  fcene  of 
Falftaft''s  love- adventures  at  Windfor,  It  begins  thus:  In  PVirfor 
not  long  agoe  dwelt  a  fumpterman,  who  had  to  wife  a  very  faire  but 
wanton  creature,  over  whom,  not  without  caufe,  he  was  fomething  jea- 
lousy yet  had  he  never  any  proof  of  her  inconftancy,*' 
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Slen.  In  the  county  of  Glofter,  juftice  of  peace,  and 
coram. 

The  reader  who  is  curious  In  fuch  matters,  may  find  the  ftory  of  the 
Lovers  of  Pifa,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Farmer  in  the  f  ollowing  note,  at  the 
end  of  this  play.  Malone. 

The  adventures  of  Fa^^^in  this  play  feem  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  ftory  of  the  Lovers  of  Pifa,  in  an  old  piece,  called  *'  Tarletori's 
Newes  out  of  P ur gator ie,''''  A  late  editor  pretended  to  much  knowledge 
of  this  fort ;  and  1  am  forry  that  it  proved  to  be  only  pretenfion. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  the  imperfeft  play,  quarto,  i6c2,  fir  Hugh 
Evans  is  called  on  the  title-page,  the  Welch  Knight  j  and  yet  there  are 
fome  perfons  who  ftill  affeft  -to  believe,  that  all  our  author's  plays  were 
originally  publifhed  by  hmfelf.  Farmer. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  well  plcafed  with  the  admirable  charafter  of 
PalftafF  in  The  Tioo  Parts  of  Henry  If^.  that,  as  Mr.  Rowe  informs  us, 
flie  commanded  Shakfpeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
fhew  him  in  love.  To  this  command  we  owe  The  Merry  Wives  of 
JVindforj  which,  Mr.  GUdon  fays,  \_Remarks  on  Shakfpeare's  plays,  8vo. 
l7io,j  he^vas  very  well  afl'ured  our  author  finiflied  in  afortnight.  But 
this  muft  be  meant  only  of  the  firft  imperfedt  Iketch  of  this  comedy. 
An  old  quarto  edition  which  I  have  feen,  printed  in  1602,  fays,  in  the 
title-page, — As  it  hath  been  divers  times  aBed  before  her  majejiy^  and 
elfeiuhere.  This  which  we  have  here,  was  altered  and  improved  by 
the  author  almoft  in  every  fpeech.    Pope.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Gildon  has  likewife  told  us,  "  that  our  author's  houfe  at  Strat- 
ford bordered  on  the  Church-yard,  and  that  he  wrote  the  fcene  of  the 
Gholb  in  Hamlet  there."  But  neither  for  this,  or  the  afl'ertion  that  the 
play  before  us  was  written  in  a  fortnight,  does  he  quote  any  authority. 
The  latter  circumftance  was  firft  m.entioned  by  Mr.  Dennis.  "  This 
comedy,"  fays  he,  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  the  Comical  Gallant,  (an 
alteration  of  the  prefent  play,)  170Z,  was  written  at  her  [Queen 
Elizabeth's]  command,  and  by  her  direfticn,  and  ftie  was  fo  eager  to 
fee  it  aded,  that  fhe  commanded  it  to  be  finiflied  in  fourteen  days  ;  and 
was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleafed  at  the  reprefenta- 
tion."  The  information,  it  is  probable,  came  originally  from  Dryden, 
■who  from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Davenanthad  an  opportunity 
of  learning  many  particulars  concerning  our  author. 

At  what  period  Shakfpeare  nev>^-modelled  the  M^rry  Wives  of  Wind" 
for  is  unknown.  1  helieve  it  was  enlarged  in  1603.  See  fome  con- 
jedures  on  the  fubjed  in  the  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  order  of  his  plays, 
ante.  Malone. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  firft  edition  of  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windfor,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  in  the  valuable  folio,  printed  162;^, 
from  whence  the  quarto  of  the  fame  play,  dated  1630,  vvas  evidently 
copied.  The  two  earlier  quartos,  1602,  and  1619,  only  exhibit  this 
comedy  as  it  was  originally  written,  and  are  fo  far  curious,  as  they  con- 
tain Shakfpeare's  lirft  conceptions  in  forming  a  drama,  which  is  the  moft 
complete  fpecimcn  of  his  comick  powers.   T,  Warton. 

4.  SkaL 
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Shal.  Ay,  coufin  Slender,  2Ln^  Cuji-alorum^. 
Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  born, 

mailer 

*  Sir  Eugh^'\  Sir  is  the  defignatlonof  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  In  the  Uni- 
ircrfitjes ;  but  is  there  always  annexed  to  the  furname  Sir  Evans,  &c. 
In  confequence,  however,  of  this,  all  the  inferior  Clergy  in  England 
were  diitinguIHied  by  this  title  affixed  to  their  chriftian  name  for  many- 
centuries.  Hence  our  author's  Sir  Hugh  in  the  prcfent  play,— Sir  To- 
paz in  Twelfth  Night,  Sir  Oliver  in  you  /ike  it,  &c.  So  lately  as  in 
the  time  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  (as  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
obferved,)  in  a  depofition  in  the  Exchequer  in  a  cafe  of  tithes,  the  wjt- 
nefs,  fpeaking  of  the  Curate,  ftiles  him  5z>  Gyics.  Malone. 

Sir  feems  to  have  been  a  title  formerly  appropriated  to  fuch  of  the 
inferior  clergy  as  were  only  Readers  of  the  fervice,  and  not  admitted  to 
be  preachers,  and  therefore  were  held  in  the  loweil  eftimation  j  as  ap- 
pears from  a  remarkable  paflage  in  Machell's  Mf.  CoUeBions  for  the 
bifcry  of  Wefimor eland  and  Cumberhnd,  in  fix  volumes,  folio,  preferved 
in  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  library  at  Carlific.  The  reverend  Thomas 
Machell,  author  of  the  Colledlions,  lived  temp.  Car.  II.  Speaking  of 
the  little  chapel  of  Martindale  in  the  mountains  of  Weftmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  the  writer  fays,  "  There  is  little  remarkable  in  or  about 
it,  but  a  neat  chapel-yard,  which  by  the  peculiar  *  Richard  Berket, 
care  of  the  old  Reader, -6;ri<u-^d'rd*,  is  kept  clean,     -d^a.  /u*. 

1  ^        L     1-  -.1  Xeader,  JxjX.,  74» 

and  as  neat  as  a  bowlmg-green.  —  ^J^^ 

Within  the  limits  of  myneown  memory  all  Read- 
ers in  chapels  were  called  Sirs  -}-,  -and  of  old  have  been  writ  fo  j  whence, 
I  fuppofe,  fuch  of  the  laity  as  received  the  noble  order  of  knighthood  be- 
ing called  Sirs  too,  for  diAindtion  fake  had  Knight  writ  after  them  j 
which  had  been  fupcrfluous,  if  the  title  of  -Sir  had  been  peculiar  to  them. 
But  now  this  Sir  Richard  is  the  only  Knight  Templar  (if  I  may  fo  call 
him)  that  retains  the  old  ftyle,  which  in  other  places  is  much  laid  afide, 
and  grov/n  out  of  ufc."  Percy. 

3  — -2  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :]  See  p.  193, — "  The  Council  fliall 
hear  it  j  it  is  a  riot  j"  and  the  note  there.  Malone. 

4  —  Cuji-alorum.2  This  is,  I  fuppofe,  intended  for  a  corruption  of 
Cujios  Rotulorum.  'Yhz  miftake  was  hardly  defigned  by  the  author, 
who,  though  he  gives  Shallow  folly  enough,  makes  him  rather  pedan- 
tick  than  illiterate.    If  we  read: 

Shal.  Ay,  coitfin  Sknder,  and  Cuftos  Rotulorum. 
it  follows  natu-rally  : 

Slen.  Ay,  and  Ratolorum  too,  Johnson. 

I  think  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  this  blunder  could  fcarcely  be  intend- 
ed. ShalloiVy  we  know,  had  been  bred  to  the  law  at  Ckment''s  Inn.-" 
But  I  would  rather  read  cujios  only  j  then  Slender  adds  naturally,  "  Ay, 

and 

t  In  the  margin  is  a  Mf.  note  feemingly  in  the  hand  writing  of  Bp.  Nicholfon, 
who  eave  theie  volumes  to  tlie  library  : 
"  Sijice  1  can  remember  there  was  not  a  readtr  in  any  chapel  but  wascaliei 
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mailer  parfon  ;  who  writes  himfelf  armigero  ;  in  any  bill' 

warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do  ;  and  have  done  ^  any  time  thefe 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  luccefTors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't ; 
and  all  his  ancellors,  that  come  after  him,  may:  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

8hal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

E<vans,  The  dozen  white  loufes  do  become  an  old  coat 
well ;  it  agrees  well,  paffant :  it  is  a  familiar  beaft  to 
man,  and  fignifies- — love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  frelh  filh  ;  the  fait  fifh  is  an  old 
coat^. 

Slen. 

a.nd  rotulorum  too.''''  He  had  heard  the  words  cu/Ios  rotulorum,  and 
fuppofes  them  to  mean  different  offices.  Farmer. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  might  have  intended  to  ridicule  the  abbreviations 
fometimes  ufed  in  writs  and  other  legal  inftruments,  with  which  his 
Juftice  might  have  been  acquainted.  In  the  old  copy  the  word  is  printed 
Cuft-alorum,  as  it  is  now  exhibited  in  the  text.  If,  however,  this  Was 
intended,  it  /liould  be  Cufi-uUrum  \  and,  it  muft  be  owned,  abbreviation 
by  cutting  off  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  not  authorized  by  any  precedent, 
except  what  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  exifted  in  Shallow's  imagination. 

Malone. 

S  and  have  done — J  i.  e.  all  the  Shallows  have  done,  Shakfpeare 
has  many  expreffions  equally  licentious.  Malone. 

^  The  luce  is  the  frcjh  fifo  \  the  j'alt  fip  h  an  old  coat.'\  Our  author 
here  alludes  to  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
fecuted  him  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life  for  a  mifdemefnor,  and  who 
\i  fuppofed  to  be  pointed  at  under  the  charadterof  Juttice  Shallow.  The 
text  however,  by  Tome  careleffnefs  of  the  printer  or  tranfcriber,  has  been 
So  corrupted,  that  the  paffage,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  feems  inexplicable. 
Dr.  Farmer's  regulation  appears  to  me  highly  probable  ;  and  in  further 
fupport  of  it,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  other  fpeeches,  befide  thofe 
he  has  mentioned,  are  mifplaced  in  a  fubfcquent  part  of  this  fcene,  as 
exhibited  in  the  firft  folio.  See  p.  194.  Mr.  Smith's  note  is  not,  I 
think,  worth  infertion.  Malone. 

I  am  not  fatisfted  with  any  thing  that  has  been  offered  on  this  diffir 
cult  paffage..  All  that  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  is  a  mere  gratis  diS?um.  t 
cannot  find  that  fait  fiflj  were  ever  really  borne  in  heraldry.  I  fancy 
the  latter  part  of  the  fpeech  fliould  be  given  to  Cn  Hugh,  who  is  at  crofs 
purpofes  with  the  'Juftice.  Shalloiu  had  faid  jult  before,  the  coat  is  an 
old  one,  and  now,  that  It  is  the  luce,  the  fre/h  fifh.— .No,  replies  the 
parfon,  it  cannot  be  old  and  frejh  too  5 — "  the  fait  fp^  is  an  old  coat.'''' 
I  give  this  with  rather  the  more  confidence,  as  a  fimilar  miftake  has 

happened 
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Skti.  I  may  quarter,  coz. 

Sbal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Euans.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

BhaL  Not  a  whit. 

Evan:.  Yes,  py*r-lady  ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  fkirts  for  yourfelf,  in  my  fimple 
conjeflures  :  but  that  is  all  one  :  If  fir  John  Falftaff  have 
committed  difparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromifes  between  you. 

Shal.  The  Council  lhall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot  ^ . 

E^vans.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look  you,  lhall  de- 
fire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take 
your  vizaments  in  that  ^. 

happened  a  little  lower  in  the  fcene.— Slices  T  fay  !"  cries  out  Cor- 
poral Nym^t  **  PauAiy  pauca Slice,  that's  my  humour."  Tbere  can 
be  no  doubt,  hxiX.  pauca^  pauca  fhould  be  fpoken  by  £i;<2/;i. 

Again,  a  little  before  this,  the  copies  give  us  : 

Slender*  You'll  not  confefs,  you'll  not  confels. 

Shalloiv,  That  he  will  not — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your  fault .'t's  a. 
good  dog. 

Surely  it  fhould  be  thus : 

Sballoiv,  You'll  not  confefs,  you'll  not  confefs. 
Slender.  That  he  will  not. 

Shalloiv,  'Tis  your  fault,  'tis  your  fault  &c.  Farmer. 

This  fugitive  fcrap  of  latin,  pauca  &c.  is  ufed  in  feverai  old  pieces,  by 
characters  who  have  no  more  of  literature  about  them  than  Nym :  la 
Every  Man  in  bis  Humour  it  is  called  the  benchers pbraje. 

The  luce  is  a  pike  or  jack.  In  Feme's  Blazon  of  Gentry,  1586, 
quarto,  the  arms  of  the  Lucy  family  are  reprefeijted  as  an  inftance,  that 
**  /igns  of  the  coat  fhould  fomcthing  agree  with  the  name.  It  is  the 
coat  of  Geffray  Lord  Lucy,  He  did  bear  gules,  three  lucies  hariant, 
argent."  Steevens. 

7  The  Council  pall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  ri*?.]  By  the  Council  is  only  meant 
the  court  of  ftar-chamber,  corapofed  chiefly  of  the  king's  council  fitting 
in  Camera  Jlellata,  which  took  cognizance  of  atrocious  riots.  In  the 
old  quarto,  **  the  council  fliall  know  ir,"  follows  immediately  after 
**  ril  make  a  ftar-chamber  matter  of  it."  Blackstone, 

So,  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  Epigrams,  1618  : 
No  marvel,  men  of  fuch  a  fumptuous  dyet 
**  Were  brought  into  the  Star-chamber  for  zryot.'"''  Malone. 

See  Stat.  13.  Henry  IV,  c.  7.  Grey. 

^  — your  vizaments  in  tbat^l  \.  e,  Ad'vijement  \  now  an  obfolete  word. 

Steevens. 

Vol.  I.  .    q  ShaL 
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Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the 
fword  fhould  end  it. 

Enjans.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  fword,  and  end  it : 
and  there  is  alfo  another  device  in  my  prain,  which,  per- 
adventure,  prings  goot  difcretions  with  it :  There  is 
Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  matter  George  Page  ^, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

^len.  Miftrefs  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
fpeaks  fmall  like  a  woman 

E--uans.  It  is  that  fery  perfon  for  all  the  'orld,  as  jull:  as 
you  will  defire  ;  and  feven  hundred  pounds  of  monies,  and 
gold,  and  filver,  is  her  grandfire,  upon  his  death*s-bed, 
(Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  refurreftions  1)  give,  when  llie  is 
able  to  overtake  feventeen  years  old  :  it  were  a  goot  mo- 
tion, if  we  leave  our  pribbles  andprabbles,  and  defire  a 
marriage  between  matter  Abraham,  and  mittrefs  Anne 
Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandfire  leave  her  feven  hundred 
pound  *  ? 

E=vans, 

9  — -  majier  George  Paget'\  The  old  copy  has— T^&was  Page.  The 
emendation  is  Mr.  Theobald's.  Malone. 

^  —  fpeaks  jmall  like  a  ivoman.']  Dr.  Warburton  has  found  more 
pleafantry  here  than  1  believe  was  intended.  Small  was,  I  think,  not 
ufed,  zs  he  fuppofes,  in  an  ambiguous  fenfe,  for  little,  as  well  as  lonuy'' 
but  fimply  for  iveak,  jlender,  feminine  j  and  the  only  pleafantry  of  the 
paflagefeems  to  be,  that  poor  Slender  fliould  charadlerife  his  miftrefs  by 
a  general  quality  belonging  to  her  whole  fex.  In  A  Midfummer  Nfght^s 
Dream,  Quince  tells  Flute,  who  objedts  to  playing  a  woman's  part, 
*<  You  fhall  play  it  in  a  mafk,  and  you  may  fpeak  as  fmall  as  you 
will."  Malone. 

-  Shal.  Did  her  grandfire  leave  her  feven  hundred  pound  ?— I  knoiv 
theyounggentleivomani  &;c.]  Thefe  two  fpeeches  are  by  miftake  given  to 
Slender  in  the  firft  folio,  the  only  authentick  copy  of  this  play.  From 
the  foregoing  words  it  appears  that  Shalloiv  is  the  perfon  here  addrefled  ; 
and  on  a  marriage  being  propofed  for  his  kinfman,  he  very  naturally  in- 
quires concerning  the  lady's  fortune.  Slender  fhouU  feem  not  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  ;  (except  that  he  juft  hears  the  name  of 
Anne  Page,  and  breaks  out  into  a  fooli£h  elogium  on  her  j )  for  in  p.  202, 
Shallow  fays  to  him,— Coz,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  tender,  a  kind 
of  tender,  made  a  far  oft'  by  Sir  Hugh  here  j  do  you  undei-ftand  me  ?" 
to  which  Slender  replies — "  if  it  befo,"  &:c.  The  tender,  therefore,  we 
fee,  had  been  made  to  Shallow,  and  not  to  Slender,  the  former  ef  which 
names  fliould  be  prefixed  to  the  two  fpeeches  before  us. 
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"Enjans,  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  h,er  a  petter  penny. 
Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  fhe  has  good  gifts. 
E-vans,  Seven  hundred  pounds,   and  poflilpilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

ShaL  Well,  let  us  fee  honeft  mailer  Page :  Is  Falftaff 
there  ?  ^ 

E'vans.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  defpife  a  liar,  as  I 
do  defpife  one  that  is  falfe  ;  or,  as  I  defpife  one  that  is 
not  true.  The  knight,  fir  John,  is  there  ;  and,  I  befeech 
you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door 
\knocks.'\  for  mailer  Page.  What,  hoa !  Got  plefs  your 
houfe  here  ! 

Enter  Page» 
Page,  Who's  there  ? 

E^oans.  Here  is  Got's  pleifing,  and  your  friend,  and 
juilice  Shallow :  and  here  young  mailer  Slender  ;  that, 
peradventures,  ihall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow 
to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  worihips  well  :  I  thank 
you  for  my  venifon,  mailer  Shallow. 

Shal.  Mailer  Page,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  ;  Much  good 
do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wiih'd  your  veniibn  better ;  it 
was  ill  kiird  : — How  doth  good  miilrefs  Page  ? — and  I 
thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la  ;  with  my  heart. 

Page,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 
Page.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  good  mailer  Slender. 
Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  fir  ?  I  heard 
fay,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotfale  ^. 

Page. 

In  this  play,  as  exhibited  in  the  firft  folio,  many  of  the  fpeeches  are 
given  to  charafters  to  whom  they  do  not  belong.  Printers,  to  fave 
trouble,  keep  the  names  of  the  fpeakers  in  each  fcene  ready  compofed, 
and  are  very  liable  to  miftakes,  when  two  names  begin  (as  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,)  with  the  fame  letter,  and  are  nearly  of  the  fame  length. 
—The  prefent  regulation  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Capell.  Malone. 

3  H01V  does  your  fatlonj  greyhound,  fir  f  I  beard  Jay^  he  ivas  out" 
run  o»  Cotfale.]  He  means  Cotjivcldy  in  Gloucejlerjhlre.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft,  by  permillion  of  the  king,  one 
Dover,  a  public-fpirited  attorney  of  Barton  on  the  Heath,  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  inftituted  on  the  hills  of  Cotfioold  an  annual  celebration  of  games, 
confifting  of  rural  fports  and  exercifes.  Thefe  he  conftantly  conducted 
in  iperfon,  well  mounted,  and  accoutred  in  a  fuit  of  his  majefty's  old 
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Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  fir. 
Slen.  You'll  not  confefs,  you'll  not  con fefs. 
Shal.  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  year 
fault  ♦ :- — 'Tis  a  good  dog. 
Page.  A  cur,  fir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog  ;  Can  there 
be  more  faid  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair. — Is  fir  John  Falftaff 
here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within  ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a  good 
office  between  you. 

Enjans.  It  is  fpoke  as  a  chriftians  ought  to  fpeak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  mailer  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  fome  fort  confefs  it. 

Shal,  If  it  be  confefs'd,  it  is  not  redrefs'd  ;  is  not  that 
fo,  mailer  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ; — indeed,  he 
hath  ; — at  a  word,  he  hath  ; — believe  me  ; — Robert  Shal- 
low, Efquire,  faith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  fir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardqlph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  mafter  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king? 

cloaths  \  and  they  were  frequented  above  forty  years  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  for  fixty  miles  round,  till  the  grand  rebellion  abolifhed  every 
liberal  eftabli/hment.  I  have  feen  a  very  fcarce  book,  entitled,  An- 
fialia  Dubrenf.a.  Upon  the  yearly  celebration  of  Mr*  Robert  Doner^s 
Olympick  games  upon  Cotfioold  hills ,  &c.  Land.  1636,  quarto.  There 
are  recommendatory  verfes  prefixed,  written  by  Drayton,  Jonfon,  Ran^ 
dolph,  and  many  others,  the  moft  eminent  wits  of  the  tim.es.  The 
games,  as  appears  by  a  curious  frontifpiece,  were  chiefly,  wreftling, 
leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike,  dancing  of  women,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  hunting,  and  particularly  courfing  the  hare  with  grey- 
hounds.   T.  War  TON. 

The  Cotfwold  hills  in  Gloucefterfhire  are  a  large  traft  of  downs,  fa- 
mous for  their  fine  turf,  and  therefore  excellent  for  courfing.  I  believe 
there  is  no  village  of  that  name.    Black  stone. 

4  —  ''tis  your  fault,  "'tis  your  fault Of  thefe  words,  which  are  ad- 
drefled  to  Page,  the  fenfe  is  not  very  clear.  Perhaps  Shallow  means  to 
fay,  that  it  is  a  known  failing  of  Page's  not  to  confefs  that  his  dog  has 
been  out-run.  Or,  the  meaning  may  be,— your  misfortune  fifc^/  he 
vjas  out-run  on  Cotjivcld  y  be  is,  howe'ver^  a  good  dog.  So  perhaps 
rhe  word  is  ufed  afterwards  by  Ford,  fpeaklng  of  his  jealoufy  : 

"  'Tis  my/j«/f,  Hiafter  Page  J  I  fufter  for  it,"  Maione. 

A  '  Shal, 
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ShaJ.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  r-yy  men,  kill'd  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge ^. 

Fal.  But  not  kifs'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ?  ^ 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  lhall  be  anfwer'd. 

Fal.  I  will  anlvver  it  ftraight ; — I  have  done  all  this  • 
That  is  now  anfwer'd. 

Shal.  The  Council  lhall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if 'twere  known  in  coun- 
fel^:  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

E'vans.  Pan: a  verba,  fir  John  ;  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts!  good  cabbage ^. — Slender,  I  broke 
your  head ;  What  matter  have  you  againft  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  fir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  againfl 
you  J  and  againll  your  coney-catching  rafcals^,  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,   and  Pirtol.     They  carried  mc  to  the 

5  —  and  broke  open  my  /odge.'j  This  probably  alludes  to  feme  real 
incident,  at  that  time  well  known.  Johnson. 

So  probably  Falftaft's  anfwer.  Farmer. 

6  ''T'zvere  better  for youf  If  Uivere  kntivn  In  counfel  :'\  Falftaff  quib- 
bles between  council  and  ccunfel.  The  latter  fignifies  fecrecy.  So,  ia 
Hamlet:  "  The  players  cannot  keep  they'll  tell  all." 

Falftaft''s  meaning  feems  to  be — 'twere  better  for  you  if  It  were 
known  only  in  fecrecy^  i.  e.  among  your  friends.  A  more  publick 
complaint  would  fubjeft  you  to  ridicule. 

Thus,  in  Chauc^'s  prologue  to  the  Squ'ieres  Tale,  v.  10305,  late  edit : 
*'  But  wete  ye  what  ?  in  confeil  be  it  fcyde, 
•       Me  reweth  fore  I  am  unto  hire  teyde."  Steevens. 

The  fpelling  of  the  old  quarto  [counfel),  as  well  as  the  general 
purport  of  the  palTage,  fully  confirms  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation. — • 

Shal.  Well,  the  Co«?:«/ Hiall  know  it.  Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you 
'twere  known  in  counfell     You'll  be  laugh'd  at." 

In  an  office-book  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Treafurer  of  the  Chambers 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (a  Mf.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,)  I  obferve  that 
whenever  the  Privy  Council  is  mentioned,  the  word  is  always  fpelt  Coun- 
fel  J  fo  that  the  equivoque  was  lefs  /trained  then  than  it  appears  now. 

Mum.  is  Counfell,  v\2.  Jilence,'"  is  among  Howel's  Proverbial  Sen- 
tences.   SeehisDicT.  folio,   i66o.  Malone. 

7  Good  worts !  good  cabbage ;]  f^Forts  was  the  ancient  name  of  all  the 
cabbage  kind.  Steevens. 

^  —  coney- catching  rajcdh,']  A  coney-catcher  was,  an  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  a  common  name  for  a  cheat  orfliarper.  Green,  one  of  the 
firft  among  us  who  made  a  trade  of  writing  pamphlets,  publifhedy?  De- 
te^lion  of  the  Frauds  and  Tricks  of  Conty-catchers  and  Couzenen, 

Johnson. 

O  3  tavern. 
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tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterward  pick*d  my 

pocket  9. 

Bar.  You  Banbury  cheefe  * ! 

Slen,  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Fiji.  How  now,  Mephoftophilus*  ? 

Slen,  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

'Nym.  Slice,  I  fay  !  pauca,  pauca  '  ;  flice  !  that's  my 
humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ? — can  you  tell,  coufin  ? 

E'vatis.  Peace  :  I  pray  you  !  Now  let  us  underftand : 
There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  underftand  : 
that  is — ^mailer  Page,  fidelicet,  mailer  Page  ;  and  there 
is  myfelf,  fidelicet,  myielf ;  and  the  three  party  is,  laftly 
and  finally,  mine  hoft  of  the  Garter. 

Page*  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them. 

E-va-fis.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note -book  ;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the  caufe, 
with  as  great  difcreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Piftol,— 

Piji.  He  hears  with  ears. 

E'vam.  The  tevil  and  his  tam !  what  phrafe  is  this. 
He  hears  ivitb  ear  P  Why,  it  is  aifeftations . 

Fai.  Piftol,  did  you  pick  mafter  Blender's  purfe  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  thefe  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  1  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  elfe,)  of 

9  Tbey  carried  me  Sec."]  Thefe  words,  which  are  neceflary  to  intro- 
duce what  Falftaft'  fays  afterwards,  [  "  Piftol,  did  you  pick  mafter 
Slender's  purfe  ?"]  I  have  reftored  from  the  early  quarto.  Of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  as  the  play  is  exhibited  in  the  folio.  Sir  John  could  have 
no  knowledge.    Mai. one. 

I  Tou  Banbury  cheefe  /]  This  is  faid  in  allufion  to  the  thin  carcafi? 
of  Slender.  Steeven?. 

*  How  new,  Mc^hojiopbilus  f]  This  is  the  name  of  a  fpirit  or 
familiar,  in  the  old  ftory  book  of  Sir  John  faujlus,  or  John  Fauji  :  to 
whom  our  author  afterwards  alludes.    It  was  a  cant  phrafe  of  abufe. 

T.  Warton. 

1  SUcey  I  fay  ;  pauca,  pauca  !]  Dr,  Farmer  (fee  a  former  note,  p.  193, 
n.  6.)  would  transfer  the  Latin  words  to  Evans.    But  the  old  copy, 
I  think,  is  right.    Piftol,  in  K.  Henry  V.  ufes  the  fame  language  : 
<'  — T  I  will  hold  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  flie  ;  and  pauca,  there's  enough." 
In  the  fapie  fcene  Nym  twice  ufes  the  word  Malone. 

fcVCxT 
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feven  groats  in  mill-fixpences  and  two  Edward  fhovel- 
boards  S  that  coil  me  two  fhilling  and  two  pence  a-piece 
of  Yead  Miller,  by  thefe  gloves. 

FaL 

4  — m'tll-fixpencei^']  It  appears  from  a  paflage  In  Sir  W.  Davenant's 
Neivs  from  PHmouth,  that  thefe  mill^d  jixpences  were  ufed  by  way  of 
counters  to  caft  up  money  : 

 A  few  miird Jixpencesy  with  v/hich 

*'  My  purfcr  cafts  accompt."  Steevens. 

5  —  Edward  Shovel-boards,]  He  means  the  broad  Jhilllngs  of  one  of 
our  kings,  as  appears  from  comparing  thefe  words  with  the  correfpond- 
ing  palfage  in  the  old  quarto  :  "  Ay  by  this  handkerchief  did  he  j— 
two  faire  fhovel- board  Jhil/ingSy  befides  feven  groats  in  mill  fixpences." 

How  twenty  eight  pence  could  be  loft  in  mil\-^xj>fnceSf  Slender,  how- 
ever, has  not  explained  to  us.    Ma  lone. 

Edivard  Shovel-boards  are  the  broad  fliillings  of  Edward  VI.  Tay- 
lor, the  water  poet,  makes  him  complain  : 
.  the  unthrift  every  day 

With  my  face  downwards  do  at  /hoa-ve-hoard  play  j 
That  had  1  had  a  beard,  you  may  fuppofe, 
<*  They  had  worne  it  off,  as  they  have  done  my  nofe." 

And  in  a  note  he  tells  us  :  <'  Edw.  killings  for  the  moft  part  are  ufed 
a.t  /hoave-board.''^  Farmer. 

Dr.  Farmer's  note,  and  the  authority  he  quotes,  might,  J  think,  pafs 
uncenfured,  unlefs  better  proofs  could  be  produced  in  oppofition  to  them. 
They  have,  however,  been  objedled  to  j  and  we  are  politively  told  that 
Mafter  Slender's  Edward  Shovel  boards  have  undoubtedly  been  l>road 
JhiUings  of  Edivard  the  Third.^'  I  believe  the  broad  fliillings  of  that 
monarch  were  never  before  heard  of,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  not  coin  any 
fhillings  whatever.  The  following  extraft,  for  the  notice  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Farmer,  will  probably  fliew  the  fpecies  of  coin  mention- 
ed in  the  text.  I  muft  here  take  notice  before  I  entirely  quit  the 
fwbjeft  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  fliillings  [of  Edward  VI.]  that  I  have 
alfofeen  fome  other  pieces  of  good  filver,  greatly  refembling  the  fame, 
and  of  the  fame  date,  1547,  that  have  been  fo  much  thicker  as  to  weigh 
about  half  an  ounce,  together  with  fome  others  that  have  weighed  an 
ounce."  Folkes's  Table  of  Engli/h  Jilmer  coins,  p.  32.  The  former  of 
thefe  were  probably  what  coft  Mafter  Slender  two  fliillings  and  two 
pence  a-piece.  As  to  the  point  of  chronology  (to  ufe  the  objeftor's 
own  words  on  another^ccalion)  it  it  not  'worth  confjderation.  Reed. 

That  Shakfpeare  fliould  here  (as  in  all  his  other  plays)  have  attributed 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  his  own  age  to  a  preceding  century,  with- 
out any  regard  to  chronology,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  furprife  to  any 
reader  who  is  converfant  with  his  compofitions  j  nor  is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  the  prefent  unfounded  objedtion  fiiould  have  been  made  by  one, 
whole  arguments  in  general,  like  thofe  of  our  author's  Gratiano,  **  are 

O  4  two 
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FaL  Is  this  true,  Pillol  ? 

E'vans.  No;  it  is  falfe,  if  it  is  a  pick-purfe. 

Fiji.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner! — Sir  John,  and 
mafter  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilboe  ^  : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here  ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  fcum,  thou  lieft. 

Sle/z.  By  thefe  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Njm.  Be  avis'd.  Sir,  and  pafs  good  humours :  I  will 
fay,  marry  trappy  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's 
humour  ^  on  me  ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it  :  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me 
drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  afs. 

two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bufliels  of  chaff;  you  {hall  feek  all  day 
ere  you  find  them,  and,  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the 
fearch.""  Ma  lone. 

6  I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilhe  ;]  Piftol,  feeing  Slender  fuch 
a  dim,  puny  weight,  would  intimate,  th it  he  is  thin  as  a  plate  of 
that  compound  metal,  which  is  called  latten:  and  which  was,  as  we 
are  told,  the  old  onV^^/c.  Theobald. 

Latten  is  a  mixed  metal,  made  of  copper  and  calamine.  Malone. 

The  farcafm  intended  is,  that  Slender  had  neither  courage  nor  llrength, 
as  a  latten  fword  hath  neither  edge  nor  fubftance.  Heath. 

I  believe  Theobald  has  given  the  true  fenfe  of  latten)  though  he  is 
wrong  in  fuppofmg,  that  the  allufion  is  to  Slender's  thinnejs.  It  is  ra- 
ther to  his  f oft nefs  or  tveakntjs.  Tyrwhitt. 

7  M  in  thy  latfas  here  ;]  I  fuppofe  it  fhould  rather  be  read  : 

JVord  of  denial  in  my  labras  hear ; 
that  is,  hear  the  word  of  denial  in  my  lips.    Thou  ly'fl,  Johnson. 

We  often  talk  of  giving  the  lie  in  a  man's  teethe  or  irt  his  throat, 
Piftol  choofes  to  throw  the  word  of  denial  in  the  lips  of  his  adverfary, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  point  to  them  as  he  fpeaks.  Steevens. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  old  copies  more  frequently  mifprinted 
than  the  word  heu}-*  "  Thy  lips,"  however,  is  certainly  right,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  old  quarto  :  *<  I  do  retort  the  lie  even  in  thy  gorge,  thy 
gorge,  thy  gorge."  Malone. 

"  —  marry  trap-, — ]  When  a  man  was  caught  in  his  own  ftratagem, 
I  fuppofe  the  exclamation  of  infult  was  trap  I  Johnson. 

9  —  nuthooFs  humour—'']  If  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  rr.ey  is 
in  plain  Englifh,  If  you  fay  I  am  a  thief.  Enough  is  faid  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  hooking  moveables  out  of  ivlndoivs,  in  a  note  on  K.  Henry 

Steevens. 

FaU 
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FaL  What  fay  you.  Scarlet  and  John  *  ? 
'  Bard,  Why,  fir,  tor  my  part,  1  fay,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  himfclf  out  of  his  five  fentences. 

E'vans.  It  is  his  five  fcnfes :  fye,  what  the  igno- 
rance is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap  ^,  fir,  was,  as  they  fay,  cafliier'd  ; 
and  fo  conclufions  pafs'd  the  careires  ^ 

Slen.  Ay,  you  Ipake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis  no 
matter  :  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilft  I  live  again,  but  in 
honell,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  i  if  I  be 
drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  thofe  that  have  the  fear  of  God, 
and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Evans.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  Yoxi  hear  all  thefc  matters  deny'd,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it. 

E?iter  Mijlrefs  Anne  Page  ivith  ^une ;  Mijircfs  Ford  and 
Mijlrefs  Page  following. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in  ;  we'll  drink 
within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  miftrcfs  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  miftrefs  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Miilrefs  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  your  leave,  .good  miflrefs..  [kiffing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  thefe  gentlemen  welcome: — Come, 

1  — Scarlet  and  John  The  names  of  two  of  Robin  Hood's  com- 
panions ;  but  the  humour  confifts  in  the  allufion  to  Bardolph's  red 
face  i  concerning  which,  fee  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Warburton. 

2  And  being  fap, — ]  I  know  not  the  exadl  meaning  of  this  cant 
word,  neither  have  I  met  with  it  in  ajiy  of  our  old  dramatick  pieces, 
which  have  often  proved  the  beft  comments  on  Shakfpeare's  vulgarifms. 
. —  Dr.  Farmer,  indeed,  obferves,  that  to  fib  is  to  be  beat  j  fo  that  fap 
may  mean  being  beaten,  and  cafb'ier^d,  turned  out  of  company .  Steev. 

The  word  fap  is  probably  made  from  njappa^  a  drunken  fellow,  or  a 
good  for  nothing  fellow,  whofe  virtues  are  all  exhaled.  Slender  in  his 
anfwer  feems  to  undcrftand  that  Bardolph  had  made  ufe  of  a  Latin 
word.  S.W. 

3  careiras.]  I  believe  this  ftrange  word  is  nothing  but  the  French 
car'iere  ;  and  the  expreflion  means,  that  the  common  bounds  of  good  he- 
ha'viour  lucre  overpajjed.  Johnson. 

Cariere  is  a  term  of  tlie  manege.  It  is,  I  believe,  properly  the  ring 
or  circle  wherein  managed  horfes  move.  Malone, 
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we  have  a  hot  venifon  pafty  to  dinner  ;  come,  gentlemen, 
1  hope  we  lhall  drink  down  all  unkindnefs. 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Shal.  Slender,  and  Eva  n  s  , 
Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  fhillings,  I  had  my  book 
of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here  *  : — 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now.  Simple ;  where  have  you  been  ;  I  muft  wait 
on  myfelf,  mufti?   You  have  not  The  Book  of  Riddles  ^ 
about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  Riddles  !  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice 
Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  laft,  a  fortnight  afore 
Michaelmas  ^  ? 

Shal,  Come,,  coz  ;  come,  coz  ;  we  ftay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz  :  marry,  this,  coz  ;  There  is,  as 
'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  fir 
Hugh  here  ; — Do  you  underftand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  fir,  you  fliall  find  me  reafonable  ;  if  it  be  fo, 
I  fhail  do  that  that  is  reafon. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  underftand  me. 

Slen,  So  I  do,  fir. 

E^'ans.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  mafter  Slender  :  I 
will  defcription  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  coufin  Shallow  fays :  I 
pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  he's  ajufticeof  peace  in  his  coun- 
try, limple  though  I  ft  and  here. 

4  —  «y  book  cf  Songs  and  Sonnets  here ;]  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
poor  Slender  was  himfelf  a  poet.  He  probably  nneans  the  Poems  of 
Lord  Surrey  and  others,  which  were  very  popular  in  the  age  of  Queen 
HizabetK.  They  were  printed  in  1567,  with  this  title  :  Songes  and 
Sonnettcs,  written  by  the  right  honorable  Lord  Henry  Howard,  late 
Earle  of  Surrey,  and  others." 

Slender  laments  that  he  has  not  this  fafl^ionable  book  about  him, 
fuppofing  it  might  have  afliftcd  him  in  paying  his  addrefles  to  Anne 
Page.  Malone. 

5  Tcu  have  not  The  Book  of  Riddles—]  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
popular  book,  and  is  enumerated  with  others  in  I'be  Engl'ifh  Courtier 
and  Country  Gentleman^  Bl.  1.  quarto,  1586.  Sig.  H.  4.  Reeb. 

^  — upon  AUhallonvmas  lafty  a  fortnight  zfore  Michaelmas  P']  Allhal- 
lowmas being  almoft  five  weeks  after  Michaelmas,  Mr.  Theobald  reads 
Martlentas ;  but  Shakfpeare  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved)  probably  in- 
tended a  blunder.  Malojje. 

Evans. 
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E^vnns.  But  that  is  not  the  quelHon  ;  the  queflion  is 
concerning. your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  fir. 

Euans.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  miftrefs 
Anne  Page. 

Sle7i.  Why,  if  it  be  fo,  I  will  marry  her,  upon  any  rea- 
fonable  demands. 

E-vans.  But  can  you  afFedlion  the  'oman  ?  Let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips  ;  for 
divers  philofophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
piouth^ ; — Therefore,  precifely,  can  you  carry  your  good- 
will to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Coufm  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slcn.  I  hope,  fir, — I  will  do,  as  it  fhall  become  one  that 
would  do  reafon. 

E^ans,  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  muft  fpeak 
pofTitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  defires  towards  her, 

8hal.  That  you  muft:  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
xequeft,  coufin,  in  any  reafon. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  fweet  coz ; 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleafure  you,  coz :  Can  you  love  the 
maid  ? 

SUn.  I  will  marry  her,  fir,  at  your  requeil ;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may 
decreafe  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  mar- 
ry'd,  and  have  more  occafion  to  know  one  another :  I 
hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  -more  contempt  ^  :  but 
if  you  fay,  marry  her,  I  will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely 
diflblved,  and  diffolutely. 

Euans.  It  is  a  fery  difcretion  anfwer ;  fave,  the  faul' 

7  —  the  Hps  is  parcel  cf  the  mouth  ;  j  Parcel  in  our  author's  time 
fjgnified /)ar/.  It  is  yet  ufed  by  lawyers  in  that  fenfe.  Mr.  Reed,  I 
find,  has  made  the  fame  obfervation.  Malone. 

^  /  hope,  upon  familiarity  nvill  groiv  more  contempt:]  The  old 
copy  ttdi^s-— content.   The  emendation  is  Mr.  Theobald's.  Malone. 

Theobald's  conjefture  may  be  fupported  by  the  fame  intentional 
blunder  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lcji  : 

«  Sir,  tha  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me."  ^teevens. 

is 
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is  in  the  *ort  diflblutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our 

meaning,  refolutely  ; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  coufm  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  orelfe  I  would  1  might  be  hang'd,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  miftrefs  Anne  : — Would  I  were 
young,  for  your  fake,  millrefs  Anne  ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  defires 
your  worfiiips'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  miflrefs  Anne. 

Bvans.  Od's  plelTed  will  !  I  will  not  be  abfence  at 
the  grace.  [Exeunt  Shallow  «W  6'/r  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Wili't  pleafe  your  worfhip  to  come  in,  fir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forfooth,  heartily  ;  I  am  very 
well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  fir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  1  thank  you,  forfooth: — Go, 
firrah,  fer  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  coufm 
Shallow:  [Exit  Simple.]  A  juftice  of  peace  fometime 
may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  man  : — I  keep  but 
three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead :  But 
what  though?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worfhip  :  they  will 
not  fit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  rfaith,  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  fir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you :  I  bruis'd 
my  (hin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  fword  and  dagger 
with  a  mafter  of  fence  ^,   three  veneys  for  a  difh  of 

9  — -  6f  mafter  of  fence,]  Majler  of  defence,  on  this  occafion,  does 
not  fimply  mean  a  profeflbr  of  the  art  of  fencing,  but  a  perfon  who  had 
taken  his  majler  s  degree  in  it.  I  learn  from  one  of  the  Slonian  Mfs. 
(now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  No  253c.  XXVI  D.)  which  feems  to  be 
the  fragment  of  a  regifter  formerly  belonging  to  fome  of  our  fchools  where 
the  **  Noble  Science  of  Defence"  was  taught  from  the  year  1568  to 
1583,  that  in  this  Art  there  were  three  degrees,  viz.  a  Majier'sy  a  Pro- 
voft's,  and  a  Scholar's.  For  each  of  thefe  a  prize  was  play'd,  as  exer- 
cifes are  kept  in  Univerfities  for  fimilar  purpofes.  Ste£V£ns. 

flew'd 
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i^ewM  prunes '  ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the 
fmell  of  hot  meat  fmce.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  fo?  be 
there  bears  i'  the  town  ? 

Anyie,  I  think,  there  are,  fir  ;  I  heard  them  talk'd  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  fport  well ;  but  I  fhall  as  foon  quarrel 
at  it,  as  any  man  in  England  : — You  are  afraid,  if  you 
fee  the  bear  loofe,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  fir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have  feen 
Sackerfon  loofe  ^,  twenty  times  ;  and  have  taken  him 
by  the  chain  *  :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  fo 
cryM  and  lliriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pafs'd*: — but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very  ill-favour'd 
rough  things. 

Ke -enter  Page. 
Page.  Come,  gentle  mailer  Slender,  come  ;  we  ftay 
for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  fir. 
Page.  By  cock  and  pye  %  you  fhall  not  choofe,  iir : 
Come,  come. 

I  -—three  veneys  for  a  di/h  of  fieiud  prunes '^"l  \.  e.  three  -venues, 
French.  Three  different  fet-to's,  boutsy  a  technical  term,  So^  in  our 
author's  Love's  Labour  s  Loji  : 

—  a  quick  of  wit."  Steevens. 

*  —  7  ba-ve  fecn  Sackerfon  Inofe,']  Sackerfon,  or  Sacarfor,  was  the 
name  of  a  bear  that  was  exhibited  in  our  author's  time  at  Paris-Gar- 
den in  Southwark.    See  an  old  colledlion  of  Epigrams  [by  Sir  John 
Davies]  printed  at  Middlebourg  (wirhout  date,  but  in  or  before  1598)  : 
*'  Publius,  a  ftudent  of  the  common  law. 

To  Paris-garden  doth  himfelf  withdraw  j— - 
Leaving  old  Ployden,  Dyer,  and  Broke,  alone, 
To  fes  old  Harry  Hunkes  and  Sacarfon.'" 
Sacarfon  probably  had  his  name  from  his  keeper.    So,  in  the  P«r/- 
tanj  a  comedy,  1607  :       How  many  dogs  do  you  think  I  had  upon 
Hie?— —  Almoft  as  many  as  George  Stonej  the  bear;  three  at  once.'* 

Malone. 

?  —  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain  ;]  You  dare  as  well  take  a  bear 
by  the  tooth~-^i^  one  of  Ray's  Proverbial  Sentences.  Malone. 

4  —-that  it  pajYd :]  It  pafs'd,  or  this  paj/'es,  was  a  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  cuftomary  heretofore,  to  fignify  the  exccfs^  or  extraordinary  degree 
of  any  thing.  The  fentence  completed  would  be,  This  pajjes  all  ex - 
prejfion,  or  perhaps,  This  paJJes  all  things.  We  ftill  ufe pajfing  well, 
pajfing^x-2iti%;t,  Warbuxton. 

5  By  cock  and  pyc,]  Sde  a  note  on  A€t  V.  fc  i.  K,  Henry  IF. 
P.  II,  Steevens. 

Slen. 
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Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 
Page.  Come  on,  fir. 

Slen.  Miftrefs  Anne,  yourfelf  lhall  go  firft. 
Anne.  Not  1,  fir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 
Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  firll ;  truly,  la :  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong. 
Anne.  I  pray  you,  fir. 

Slen.  V\\  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublefome  : 
you  do  yourfelf  wrong,  indeed,  la.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Evans.  Go  your  ways,  and  afk  of  Doflor  Caius'  houfe, 
which  is  the  way  :  and  there  dwells  one  millrefs  Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurfe,  or  his  dry  nurfe,  or 
his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  walher,  and  his  wringer. 

Simp.  Well,  fir. 

Evans.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : — give  her  this  letter  ; 
for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  ^  with 
miftrefs  Anne  Page  ;  and  the  letter  is,  to  defire  and  re- 
quire her  to  folicit  your  mailer's  delires  to  miftrefs  Anne 
Page  :  I  pray  you,  be  gone  ;  I  will  make  an  end  of  my 
dinner;  there's  pippins  and  cheefe  to  come.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Hoft,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  Robin. 
Fal.  Mine  hoft  of  the  Garter, — 

Hojl.  What  fays  my  bully-rook  7  ?  Speak  fcholarly,  and 
wifely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  hoft,  I  muft  turn  away  fome  of  my 
followers. 

Hoji.  Difcard,  bully  Hercules ;  caihier :  let  them 
wag  ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  fit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

6  ^  that  altogether's  acquaint  an  ce'\  The  old  copy  ha.s-— altogether! 
acquaintance.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Malone. 

7  tny  bully-rook  .?]  The  latter  part  of  this  compound  title  is  taken 
from  the  rooks  at  the  game  of  chefs.    S  t  e  e v  e  k  s. 

Hojl, 


! 
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Uofi.  Thou*rt  an  emperor,  Csfar,  Keifar  ^,  and  Phee- 
zar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph  ;  he  lhall  draw,  he  fliall 
tap  :  faid  I  well  *,  bully  Hedor? 

FaL  Do  To,  good  mine  hoft. 

Hofi.  I  haveYpoke ;  let  him  follow :  Let  me  fee  thee 
froth,  and  lime  ^  :  I  am  at  a  word  ;  follow.    \^Exit  Hoft, 
FaL  Bardolph,  follow  him  ;  a  tapfter  is  a  good  trade  : 
An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered  ferving- 
man,  a  frefh  tapfter* :  Go  ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  delired :  I  will  thrive. 

\_Exit  Bardolph. 
P'fi.  O  bafe  Gongarian  wight  ?  wilt  thou  the  fpigot 
wield  ^  ? 

8  — .Keifar,]  The  preface  to  Stowe's  Chronicle  obferves,  that  the 
Germans  ufe  the  K  for  C,  pronouncing  Keyfar  for  Cafary  their  general 
word  for  an  emperor.  Tollet. 

*  —  Jdid  I  loell —  f  ]  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  ©bfcrves,  that  a  fimilar  phrafe 
is  given  to  the  hofi  in  the  Partloreres  Prologuey  Cant.  Tales,  v.  12246, 
edit.  1775  j  and  fuppofcs  from  this,  and  other  circumftances  of  general 
refemblance,  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  drew  his  hofi  of  the  Garter,  had 
not  forgotten  his  Chaucer.  But  the  paflage  (as  he  remarked  to  Mr, 
Steevcns)  not  being  in  any  of  the  ancient  printed  editions,  I  imagine 
this  phrafe  muft  have  reached  our  author,  in  fome  other  way  ;  for  I  fufpedl 
he  did  noc  devote  much  time  to  the  perufai  of  old  Mfs.  Malone. 

9  — 3/r^/lime:]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  has— and /i't-v.  Malone. 
The  reading  of  the  old  quarto  of  1602  and  16 19,  Let  me  fee  thee  frothy 

and  lime,  I  take  to  be  the  true  one.  The  Hoft  calls  for  an  immediate 
fpecimen  of  Bardolph's  abilities  as  a  tapfter;  and  frothing  beer  and 
/iwz«o- fack  were  tricks  pradtifed  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  The  fiift 
was  done  by  putting  foap  into  the  bottom  of  the  tankard  when  they 
drew  the  beer  j  the  other,  by  mixing  lime  with  the  fack  (i.  e.  fherry)  to 
make  it  fparkle  in  the  glafs.  Falftaff  himfelf  complains  of  limed 
fack.    Ste  EVENS. 

1  i  a  ivither''d  fervingma/iy  a  frefh  tapfier  This  is  not  impro- 
bably a  parody  on  the  old  proverb — "  A  broken  apothecary,  anew 
do(5bor."    See  Ray's  Proverbs,  3d  edit.  p.  2.  Steevens. 

2  0  bafe  Gongarian  nvight !  &c.]  This  is  a  parody  on  a  line  taken 
from  one  of  the  old  bombaft  plays,  beginning  : 

**  O  bafe  Gongarian,  wilt  thou  the  diftaff  wield  ?'* 
I  had  marked  the  pall'age  down,  but  forgot  to  note    the  play.— 
The  folio  reads  Hungarian,  which  is  likewife  a  cant  term.    In  the 
Merry  Deuil  of  Edmenton,  1626,  the  merry  Hoft  fays,  "  I  have  Knights 
and  Colonels  in  my  houfe,  andmuft  tend  the  Hungarians.''''  Steevens. 

The  word  is  Gongarian  in  the  firft  edition,  and  fhould  be  continued, 
the  better  to  fix  the  ailufion.  Farmer. 

Njm, 
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Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  :  Is  not  the  humour  con- 
ceited ?  His  mind  is  not  heroick,  and  there's  the  humour 
of  it^. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  I  am  fo  acquit  of  this  tinderbox  ;  his 
thefts  were  too  open  :  his  filching  was  like  an  unfkilful 
finger,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  fteal  at  a  minute's  reft-'^- 

Pifi.  Convey,  the  wife  it  call :  Steal !  foh  ;  a  fico  for 
the  phrafe ! 

Fal.  Well,  firs,  I  am  almoft  out  at  heels, 

Pift.  Why  then,  let  kibes  enfue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  mufl:  coney-catch,  I  muf^ 
Ihift. 

Pift.  Young  ravens  muft  have  food  5. 

Fal,  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pift,  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  offubftance  good. 

Fal.  My  honefr  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about, 

Pift,  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Piftol  ;  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waiH 
two  yards  about:  but  lam  now  about  no  wafte*;  I  am 
about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's 
wife;  I  fpy  entertainment  in  her;  fhe  difcourfes,  fhe 

3  —  humour  of  ttJ\  This  fpeech  is  partly  taken  from  the  correfted 
copy,  and  partly  from  the  flight  ficetch  in  1602.  I  mention  it,  that 
thofe  who  do  not  find  it  in  either  of  the  common  old  editions,  may  not 
fufpeft  it  to  be  fpuricus*  Steevens. 

4  Toe  good  humour  is,  to  Jieal  at  a  rninute's  refi.'\  'Tis  true,  (fays 
Nym)  Bardolph  did  not  keep  time}  did  not  fteal  at  the  critical  and  exadt 
feafon,  when  he  would  probably  be  leaft  obferved.  The  true  method 
is,  to  fteal  juft  at  the  inftant  when  watchfulnefs  is  off  its  guard,  and 
repofes  but  for  a  moment.-^Mr.  Langton  would  xtAA—^-minim' s  reft,  which 
certainly  correfponds  more  exadtly  with  the  preceding  fpeech  j  bat 
Shakfpeare  fcarcely  ever  purfueshis  metaphors  far.  Malone. 

5  Toung  ravens  mufi  hwve  food.'\  An  adage.    See  Ray's  Proverbs. 

S  T  E  E  V  E  N  8  . 

6  — about  no  ivajie',']  I  find  the  fame  play  on  words  in  Heywood's 
Epigrams,  1 1562, : 

"  Where  am  I  leaft,  hufband  ?  quoth  he,  in  the  toaijl ^ 
"  Which  cometh  of  this,  thou  art  vengeance  ftrait  lac'd, 
<'  Where  am  I  Liggeft,  wife?  in  the  wafte,  quoth  ftie, 
«  For  all  is  waftc  in  you,  as  far  as  1  fee,"  Steevens. 

caryes. 
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carves^,  fhe  gives  the  leer  of  invitation :  I  can  conftrue 
the  adion  of  her  familiar  ftyle ;  and  the  hardeft  voice  of 
her  behaviour,  to  be  Englifh'd  rightly,  is,  I  am  Sir  John 
Faljiafs. 

Pijt.  He  hath  ftudy'd  her  well,  and  tranllated  her 
welP;  out  of  honefty  into  Englifli. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep'^ :  Will  that  humour  pafs  ? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  (lie  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  hufband's  purfe;  ftie  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Pijl,  As  many  devils  entertain  *  ;  and.  To  her,  hoy, 
fay  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rifes;  it  is  good:  humour  me  the 
angels. 

7  carves,]  It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  anciently  the  young 
of  both  fexes  were  inftrufted  in  car-ving,  as  a  neceflary  accomplifhment. 
In  1508,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  publiflied  *<  A  Boke  of  Ker'vinge."  So 
in  Lonje^s  Labour's  Lojiy  Biron  fays  of  Boyety  the  French  courtier,  He 
can  carve  too,  and  lifp."  Steevens. 

8  He  hath  Jiudkd  her  well,  and  tranflated  her  well  j]  The  firft 
folio  has— w;7/  in  both  places.    Well'is  the  reading  of  the  early  quarto, 

M  A  L  0  K  E . 

Tranjlat'ion  is  not  ufed  in  its  common  acceptation,  but  means  to  ex- 
plaitt,  as  one  language  is  explained  by  another.    So,  in  Hamlet : 
<<  uhefe  profound  heaves 

**  You  muft  trarJJate'j  'tis  fit  we  underftand  them."  Steevens. 

9  The  anchor  is  deep:']  Dr.  Johnjon  very  acutely  propofes  *' the 
author  is  deep."  He  reads  with  the  firft  copy,  "  he  hath  ftudy'd  her 
Hvelhj"  and  from  this  equivocal  word,  Nym  catches  the  idea  of  deep' 
riefs.  But  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  diftion  of  this  whimfi- 
cal  chara6ter  j  and  I  meet  with  a  phrafe  in  Tenner's  Comptor's  Common- 
nvealthy  1617,  which  perhaps  may  fupport  the  old  reading  :  **  Malter 
Decker  s  Bellman  of  London  hath  fet  forth  the  vices  of  the  time  fo  lively, 
that  it  is  impoflible  the  anchor  of  any  other  man's  braine  could  found 
the  feaof  a  more  deepe  and  dreadful  mifcheefe."  Farmer. 

Nym,  I  believe,  only  means  to  fay,  the  fcheme  for  debauching 
Ford's  wife  is  deep      well  laid.  Malone. 

<*  The  anchor  is  deep,"  may  mean  his  hopes  are  well  founded.  In 
the  year  1558,  a  ballad  intituled  "  Hold  the  ^j«f^r  faft,"  is  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Steevens. 

*  As  many  devils  enttxtdXri i.  e.  do  you  retain  in  your  fcrvice  as 
many  devils  as  fhe  has  angels.    So,  in  the  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
Sweet  lady,  entertainhim  for  yonr  Jervant" 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  Maloni, 

The  old  quarto  reads, — As  many  devils  attend  her.  Steevens. 

Vol.  I,  P  FuL 
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Fnl.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here  ano- 
ther to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes 
too,  examined  my  parts  with  moft  judicious  eyliads^: 
fometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  fometimes 
my  portly  belly  ^. 

PiJ}.  Then  did  the  fun  on  dung-hill  fhine 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour*. 

FaL  O,  Ihe  did  fo  courfe  o'er  my  exteriors  with  fuch  a 
greedy  intention  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  feem 
to  fcorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glafs  1  Here's  another 
letter  to  her :  fhe  bears  the  purfe  too ;  fhe  is  a  region  in 
Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty  ^.  I  will  be  cheater  to  them 
both,  and  they  fhall  be  exchequers  to  me  ^ ;  they  fliall 
be  my  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them 
both.    Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  miflrefs  Page;  and 

*  —  eyiiads ;]  This  word  Is  differently  fpelt  in  all  the  copies.  I  fup- 
pofe  we  fhould  write  oTiUades,  French.  Steevens. 

3  fometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  try  foot^  fometimes  my 
fcrtly  belly.'\  So,  in  our  authour's  2oth  Sonnet : 

*'  An  eye  more  bright  than  their's,  lefsfalfe  in  rolling, 
**  Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth."  Maloke. 

4  Then  did  the  fun  on  dunghill  jhine,']  So,  in  Lilly"'s  Euphues,  1581  : 

The  fun  fliineth  upon  the  dunghill."    T.  H.  W. 

5  ^that  buuij'ur.]  What  diftinguiflies  the  language  of  Nym  from 
that  of  the  other  attendants  on  Falftaff,  is  the  conftant  repetition  of 
this  phrafe.  In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  fuch  an  afteftation  feems  to 
have  been  fufficient  to  mark  a  character.  In  Sir  Giles  Goofecap,  a  play 
of  which  I  have  no  earlier  edition  than  that  of  1606,  the  fame  peculi- 
arity is  mentioned  in  the  hero  of  the  piece  :  «<— — his  only  reafon  for 
every  tiling  is,  that  -we  are  all  mortal  \  then  hath  he  another  pretty 
phrafe  too,  and  that  is,  he  will  tickle  the  vanity  of  every  thing." 

Steevens. 

^  -^-intention,']  i.  e.  eagernefs  of  defire.  Steevens, 
7  —fhe  is  a  region  in  Guiana^  all  geld  and  bounty. 1  After  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  s  return  from  Guiana  in  1596,  a  very  tev\- years  before  this 
play  was  written,  very  pompous  accounts  were  publiflied  of  the  wealth 
of  South  America,  and  extraordinary  hopes  entertained  about  its  pro- 
duce. Malone. 

^  Iivill  be  cheater  to  them  bothy  and  they  /ball  be  exchequers  tome  i"] 
The  fame  joke  is  intended  here,  as  in  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  a£t  II  :  "  — I  will  bar  no  honeft  man  my  houfe,  nor  no 
cheater." — By  which  is  meant  Efcbeatour,  an  orficer  in  the  Exchequer, 
in     good  repute  with  the  common  people.  Warburtok. 

thou 
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thou  this  to  miftrers  Ford:  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will 
thrive. 

Pifi.  Shall  I  fir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  fide  wear  ileel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  bafe  humour:  here,  take  the  hu- 
mour letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 

Fal.  Hold,  firrah,  \to  Rob.]  bear  you  thefe  letters 
tightly 

Sail  like  my  pinnace  '  to  thefe  golden  fhorcs. — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt!  vaniHi  like  hail- ftones,  go; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'  the  hoof ;  feek  fhelter,  pack  ! 
Falftafr  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myfelf,  and  flcirted  page. 

Falst A FF  and  Robin. 
Fiji.  Let   vultures  gripe  thy  guts  ^  !  for  gourd,  and 
fullam  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor  ^ : 
Teller  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  lhalt  lack, 

9  —  tightly  ;]  i.  e.  cleverly,  adroitly.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra} 
Antony  putting  on  his  armour,  fays, 
my  queen's  a  fquire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou."  Malone. 
I  — -  wjj  pinnace]  A  fmall  veflel  with  afquare  ftern,  having  fails  and 
Oars,  and  carrying  three  maftsj  chiefly  ufed  (fays  Rolt,  in  his  DiBionary 
€)f  Commerce ,)  as  a  Jcout  for  intelligence,  and  for  landing  of  men.  It 
iikewife  fignifies  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  a  man  of  war's  boat. 

Malone, 

*  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  /]  This  hemiftich  is  a  burlefque  on  a 
paflage  in  I'amhur/aine,  or  The  Scythian  Shepherd j  1591,  of  which 
play  a  more  particular  account  is  given  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Henry  ly, 
P.  II.  Aft  II.  fc.  iv.  Steevkns. 

I  fuppofe  the  following  is  the  paflage  intended  to  be  ridiculed  : 
<t         and  now  doth  ghaftly  death 

"  With  greedy  tallents  [talons]  j-r//e  my  bleeding  heart, 
"  And  like  a  harper  [harpy]  tyers  on  my  life." 
Again,  ibid  : 

*'  Griping  cur  loive/s  with  retorted  thoughts."  Malone. 
3  ■  for  gourd,  and  fullam  holdf, 

And  high  and  low  heguile  the  r'ch  and  poor  ;]  Cant  terms  for  falfe 
dice. — Gourds  were  probably  dice  in  which  a  lecret  cavity  had  been 
made;  fullams.)  thofe  which  had  been  loaded  with  a  fmall  bit  of  lead. 
High  men  and  loiv  men^  which  were  likewife  cant  terms,  explain  them- 
felves.  High  numbers  on  the  dice,  at  hazard,  are  from  five  to  twelve, 
inciufivej  /ew,  from  aces  to  four.  Malone, 

P  2  Bafe 
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Bafe  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  I  have  operations  in  my  head  which  be  humours 
of  revenge. 

Piji.  ^•.'ilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  ftar  ! 

Pifi.  With  wit,  orfteel? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I: 
I  will  difcufs  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page  5. 

PiJ}.  And  .1  to  Ford  fliall  eke  unfold. 

How  FalftafF,  varlet  vile,  , 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  foft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  fhall  not  cool:  I  will  incenfe  Page 
to  deal  with  poifon ;  I  will  pofTefs  him  with  yellownefs 
for  the  revolt  of  mien  ^  is  dangerous :  that  is  my  true  hu- 
mour. 

PiJi.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malecontents :  I  fecond 
thee;  troop  on.  \^Exeunt, 
SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius*s  Houfe» 
Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Kvg^y, 

-^ick.  What;  John  Rugby  !- — I  pray  thee,  goto  the 
cafement,  and  fee  if  you  can  fee  my  mafter,  mafter  Dodlor 

4  —  in  my  headf']  Thefe  words,  which  are  omitted  In  the  folio,  were 
recovered  by  Mr.  J^ope  from  the  early  quarto.  Malone. 

5  /  'Will  d'ljcufs  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page.]  The  folio  reads— tc| 
ford]  and  in  the  next  line—  and  I  to  Page,  &c.  *But  the  reverfe  o^ 
this  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  happens  in  Aft.  II.  where  Nym 
makes  the  difcovery  to  Page,  and  Piftol  to  Ford.  I  have  therefore 
correfted  the  text  from  the  old  quarto,  where  Nym  declares  he  will 
make  the  difcovery  to  Page  j  and  Piftol  fays,  And  1  to  Ford  williike- 
wife  tell— Malone. 

6  m.^yello'wnejs,']  Telloivnefs  Is  jealoufy.  Johnson. 

7  —  the  revolt  of  mien—'']  is  change  of  countenance ;  one  of  the 
effefts  he  has  been  juft  afcribing  to  jealoufy.  Steevens. 

Nym  means,  I  think,  to  fay,  that  kind  of  change  in  the  complexiony 
which  is  caufed  by  jealoufy,  renders  the  perfon  fojfejj'ed  by  fuch  a  pajfion 
dangerous  j  confequently  Ford  will  be  likely  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Fal- 
Jlaff,  and  I  /hall  be  gratified.  I  believe  our  author  wrote— /i&ar  revolt  &c. 
though  I  have  not  difturbed  the  text,  and  in  the  Mfs.  of  his  time 
wexc  eafily  confounded.    Malone.  ' 

Caius/^ 
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Cams,  coming:  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and  find  any  body  in 
the  houfe,  here  will  be  an  old  abufing  of  God's  patience, 
and  the  king's  Englilh. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  [^^zV  Rugby. 

^ick.  Go  ;  and  we'll  have  apoflet  for't  foon  at  night, 
in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fea-coal  fire^.  An  honell, 
willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  fervant  fliall  come  in  houfe 
withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breedr 
b^te^:  his  worfl  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer  ;  he 
is  fomething  peevilh  »  that  way:  but  nobody  but  has  his 
fault; — but  let  that  pafs.  Peter  Simple,  you  fay  your 
name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  abetter. 

^ick.  And  mafter  Slender's  your  mailer  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth. 

^ick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife  *? 

Sim.  No,  forfooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face 
with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-colour'd  beard  ^. 

^ick.  A  foftly-fprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

8  —  the  latter  end  of  a  fea-coal  ffe.'j  That  is,  when  my  mafter  is 
in  bed.  Johnson. 

9  —  no  hreed-hate  :'\  Bate  Is  an  obfolete  word,  fignifying  ftrife,  con- 
tention. Steevens. 

I  ^ pee-uljh—'']  Peevhfh  is  foolifli.    So  in  Cymbeline,  A£l  II : 
**  —  he's  ftrange  and  pesvjjb."  Steevens. 

I  believe,  this  is  one  of  dame  Qiickly's  blunders,  and  that  fhe  means 
precife.  Malone. 

* — a  great  round  beardy  &c.]  See  a  note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Adt. 
JII.  fc.vi:  '*  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  &c."  Malone. 

*  —  a  little  vi^z  facej'\  Wee,  in  the  northern  dialeft,  fignifies  very 
little.    Cot  I,  INS. 

On  the  authority  of  the  quarto,  1619,  we  might  be  led  to  read — ? 
wZi^y  face  :  "  — fomewhat  of  a  weakly  man,  and  has  as  it  were  a  'whey 
coloured  beard."  Macbeth  calls  one  of  themeflengers  w/^fy-face.  Steev. 

3  —  Ca.in-colourd  beard.'\  Cain  and  Judas,  in  the  tapeftries  and  pic- 
tures of  old,  were  reprefented  with beards.  Theobald. 

In  an  age,  when  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  nation  could  read,  ideas  were 
frequently  borrowed  from  reprefentations  in  painting  or  tapeftry.  A 
fd-we-colour'd  beard  however,  [the  reading  of  the  quarto,]  might  fignlfy 
a  beard  of  the  colour  of  cane,  i.  e.  a  fickly  yellow  ;  for  Jirazu-co\ourt<i 
beards  are  mentioned  in  the  Midfuwmer  Night^s  Dream.  Steevens. 

The  words  of  the  quarto,  — a  w/Dey-colour'd  beard,  ftrongly  favour 
this  readingj  for  ivbey  and  cane  are  nearly  of  the  fame  colour.  Malone, 

P  3  Si?n^ 
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Sim.  Ay,  forfooth:  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands*, 
as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head  ;  he  hath  fought  with 
a  warrener. 

^ick.  How  fay  you  ? — O,  I  fhould  remember  him  ; 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  flrut  in 
his  gait? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

^ick.  Well,  heaven  fend  Anne  Page  no  worfe  fortune  ! 
Tell  m after  parfon  Evans*,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your 
mailer :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wifh — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  mafter. 

^ick.  We  fhallall  be  ftient^ :  Run  in  here,  good  young 
man;  go  into  this  clofet.  \_Shuts  Simple  in  the  clo/et.] 
He  will  not  ftay  long. — What,  John  Rugby  !  John,  what, 
John,  I  fayl  — Go,  John,  go  enquire  for  my  mafter;  I 
doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home: — ant^ 
do-wn,  doivn,  adonjon-a^ y  Sec.  [Sings, 
Enter  DoSior  Caius"^. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  fing  ?  I  do  not  like  defe  toys  ;  Pray 

you, 

4-  —  tfi  tall  a  tnan  of  bis  hands,']  Perhaps  this  is  an  allufion  to  the 
jocky  meafure,  fo  many  bands  high^  ufed  by  grooms  when  fpeaking  of 
horfes.  Tall,  in  our  author's  time,  fignified  not  only  height  of  fl-ature, 
but  ftoutnefs  of  body.    The  ambiguity  of  the  phrale  feems  intended. 

Percy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  phrafe,  it  is  very  ancient,  being 
ufed  by  Gower.     De  ConfefTione  Amantis,  lib.  v.  fol.  Ii8.  b. 
*<  A  worthie  knight  was  of  his  honde. 

There  was  none  fuch  in  all  the  lonie."  Steevens. 

Dr.  Percy's  account  of  the  origin  f)f  this  phrafe  can  hardly  be  juft  ; 
for  *'  proper  man  of  his  hands"  was  likewife  a  phrafe  of  our  author's 
age;  and  that  cannot  allude  to  the  meafure  of  horfes.  Malone. 

5  —  we  fhall  all  be  yZ>e«/  ;]  i.  e.  fcolded,  roughly  treated.  Steevens, 

^  -—  and  doTvn,  doivn,  adoiun-a,  &c.]  To  deceive  her  malter,  fhe 
fings  as  if  at  her  work.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  burden  of  fame  fong  then  well  known. 
In  Every  woman  in  her  Humour^  1609,  ^^S"*  I.  one  of  the  charac- 
ters fays,  **  Hey,  good  boyes  i'faith ;  now  a  threemans  fong,  or  the  oid 
doivne  adoivne  ;  well,  things  mull  be  as  they  may;   &c."  Ried, 

/  Entfr  Do^or  Cz'ins.]  Dr.  John  Caius  was  a  celebrated  phjfician 

in 
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you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  clofet  un  hoitier  nerd^ ;  a 
box,  a  green-a  box;  Do  intend  vat  I  fpeak  ?  a  green-a 
box. 

^icks  Ay,  forfooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad  he 
went  not  in  himfelf:  if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he 
would  have  been  horn-mad.  \_AJid^, 

Caius.  Fe,fe,feffe!  7nafoiy  il  fait  fort  chautL  Je 
TTien  <vais  a  la  CouVy — la  grande  affaire. 

^ick.  Is  it  this.  Sir. 

Caius.  Ouy  ;  mette  le  au  pocket ;  Depeche,  quick- 
ly : — Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

^ick.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John! 
Rug.  Here,  Sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby : 
Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de 
court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready.  Sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long :  — Od's  me  ! 
ai  f  ouhlie  ?  dere  is  fome  fimples  in  my  clofet,  dat  I 
vill  not  for  the  varld  I  lhall  leave  behind. 

^ick.  Ah  me  1  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and  be 
mad. 

€iai'us.  O  diahky  diable!  vat  is  in  my  clofet  ?— Villainy  1 
laron  !  [/a/////^  Simple         Rugby,  my  rapier. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  founder  of  Caius  college,  In 
Cambridge.  He  was  born  in  1510,  and  died  in  1567:  He  is  faid  tq 
have  written  a  great  part  of  Grafton's  Chronicle.  Malone. 

It  has  been  thought  ftrange,  that  our  author  fiiould  take  the  name 
of  Ca'iuz  for  his  Frenchman  in  this  comedy  j  but  Shakfp^re  was  little 
acquainted  with  literary  hiftory ;  and  without  doubt,  from  his  unufual 
name,  fuppofcd  him  to  have  been  a  foreign  quack.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  dodor  was  handed  down  as  a  kind  of  Roficrucian  :  Mr.  Ames  had 
in  Mf.  one  of  the     Jecret  JVritings  of  Dr.  Caius."  Farmer. 

This  charafter  of  Dr.  Caius  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  life  ; 
zs'myackeof  Do'vers^eji  of  Enquiries  1604,  (perhaps  a  republica- 
tion) a  ftory  called  the  Foole  of  Winjor  begins  thus  :  «  Upon  a  time  there 
was  in  TVmJor  a  certaine  fimple  outlandijhe  doBor  of  phyfickCi  belonging 
to  the  deane,  &c."  Steevens. 

^  un  boitier  -verd  5]  B oilier  in  French  fignifies  a  cafe  of  furgeons 
inftruments.  Grey. 

I  believe  it  rather  means  a  iox  of  falve,  or  cafe  to  hold  Jimple^t  foir 
which  Caius  profelies  to fcek.  StjEicvens. 

P  4  ^ick. 
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^lick.  Good  mailer,  be  content. 

Cuius.  Verefore  mall  I  be  content-a? 

^uck.  Tlie  young  man  is  an  honeft  man. 

Cuius.  Vat  Ihall  de  honeft  man  do  in  my  clofet  ?  dere 
is  no  honeft  man  dat  ftiall  come  in  my  clofet. 

^ick.  I  befeech  you,  be  not  lb  flegmatick ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it:  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parfon 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forfooth,  to  defire  her  to— 
^ick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue  : — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  defire  this  honeft  gentlewoman,  your  maid, 
to  fpeak  a  good  word  to  miftrefs  Anne  Page  for  my  mafter 
in  the  way  of  marriage. 

^ick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la;  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my 
finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hughfend-a  you  ? — Rugby,  baillez  mefome 
paper:  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while.  \_njurites, 

^ick.  I  am  glad  he  is  fo  quiet:  if  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly moved,  you  ftiould  have  heard  him  fo  loud,  and 
fo  melancholy; — But  notv/ithftanding,  man,  I'll  do  your 
mafter  what  good  I  can  :  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is, 
the  FrenchDodlor,  my  mafter, — I  may  call  him  my  mafter, 
look  you,  for  I  keep  his  houfe;  and  I  wafti,  wring,  brew, 
bake,  fcour,  drefs  meat  and  drink-,  make  the  beds,  and 
do  all  myfelf ; — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  cne  body's 
hand. 

^ick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  fhall  find  it  a  great 
charge:  and  to  be  up  early,  and  down  late ;— but  not- 
withftanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;  I  would  have  no 
words  of  it;)  my  mafter  himfelf  is  in  love  with  miftrefs 
Anne  Page:  but  notwithftanding  that,  — I  know  Anne's 
mind, — that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape  ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh  ; 

9  — »  drefs  meat  and  drink,]  Dr.  Warburton  thought  the  word  drink 
ought  to  be  expunged  j  but  by  drink  Dame  Quickly  might  have  in- 
tended potage  and  foup,  of  which  her  mafter  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  as  fond  as  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.    Ma  lone, 

4  by 
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by  gar,  it  is  a  fhallenge  :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park  ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  fcurvy  jack-a-nape  priefl  to  meddle  or 
make  : — you  may  be  gone  ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here  : 
by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  Itones ;  by  gar,  he  (hall  not 
have  a  ftone  to  trow  at  his  dog.  [Ex:t  Simple. 

^uick,  Alas,  he  fpeaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat:— ^do  not  youtell-a  me 
dat  I  fliall  have  Anne  Page  for  myfelf? — by  gar,  I  vill 
kill  de  Jack  prieft  * ;  and  1  have  appointed  mine  hoft  of  de 
Jarterre  to  meafure  our  weapon ; — by  gar  1  vill  myfelf 
have  Anne  Page. 

^ick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  ftiall  be  well : 
we  mull  give  folks  leave  to  prate  :  What,  the  good-jer  *  ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me  j — By  gar, 
if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  1  fliall  turn  your  head  out  of 
my  door  : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

\^Exeunt  C  MVS  Rugby. 

£^/Vi,  You  fhall  have  Ann  fool's-head* of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windfor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do  j  nor  can 
do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  ['within.']  Who's  within  there,  ho? 

^ick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  I  Come  near  the  houfcj  I 
pray  you. 

Enter  Fentow , 
Fen»  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  doft  thou  ? 

*  ^de  Jack  pt'irfi  j]  Jack  in  our  author's  time  was  a  term  of  con- 
tempt:  So,  fancy  Jflf/i,  &c.  Szz  K,  Henry  IF.  P.I.  Aft.  HI.  fc.iii, 
<*  The  prince  is  ajack,  afneak-cupj"  zad  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Afl  I.  fc.  i.         do  you  play  the  flouting  y<»£-,^  Malone. 

^  What^  the  good  jer  I]  Mrs.  Quickly  fcarcely  eve^  pronounces  a 
hard  word  rightly.  Good-jer  and  Good-year  were  in  our  author*s  time 
common  corruptions  of  goujere;  i.e.  morbus  GaliicusY  and  in  the 
books  of  that  age  the  word  is  as  often  written  one  way  as  the  other. 

Malone. 

*  You  fliall  hivzAnn  fooPs-head — ]  Mrs.  Quickly,  I  believe,  intends 
a  quibble  between  ann,  founded  broad,  and  one,  which  was  formerly 
fomtimes  pronounced  on,  or  with  nearly  the  fame  found.  In  the 
Scottifh  diaicdt  ore  is  written,  and  I  fuppofe  pronounced,  In 
1603,  was  publiflied  Am  verie  excellent  and  deledtable  Treatifc;  in- 
thuWtPhilocuSf^*  Sec,  Malone. 

Vol.  I.  P  5  ^tack. 
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^ick.  The  better  that  it  pleafes  your  good  worfliip 
to  afk. 

Fenf.  What  news?  how  does  pretty miftrefs  Anne  ? 

^dck.  In  truth,  fir,  and  Ihe  is  pretty,  and  honeft,  and 
gentle  ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you  that 
by  the  way,  I  praife  heaven  for  it. 

Fent»  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkeft  thou  ?  Shall  I  not 
lofe  my  fuit  ? 

^lick.  Troth,  fir,  all  is  in  hands  above  :  but  notwith- 
ftanding,  mailer  Fenton,  I'll  be  fworn  on  a  book,  Ihe 
loves  you  : — Have  not  your  worfhip  a  wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

^uick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ; — good  faith,  it  is 
fuch  another  Nan  ; — but,  I  deteft  3,  an  honeft  maid  as  ever 
broke  bread:— We  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart; — I 
lhall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company ! — But,  in- 
deed, (he  is  given  too  muck  to  allicholly  and  mufmg : 
But,  for  you — Well,  go  to. 

Fevt,  Well,  I  ftiall  fee  her  to-day  :  Hold,  there's  mo- 
ney for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf :  if  thou 
feeil  her  before  me,  commend  me — 

^<ick.  Will  I  ?  i'faith,  that  we  will:  and  I  will  tell 
your  worfhip  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have 
confidence  ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  1  am  in  great  hafte  now.  {Exif» 

^ick.  Farewell  to  your  worfhip, — Truly,  an  honefl 
gentleman;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  1  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does : — Out  apon't,  what  have  I 
forgot?  [Exit, 

ACT    II.     SCENE  I. 

Before  Page's  Houfe. 
Enter  Mijirejs  Page,  ^uith  a  letter. 
Mrs.  Page.  What,  have  I  Tcaped  love-letters  in  the 
holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  fubjeft  for 
them  ?  Let  me  fee  :  [rea^s. 
AJh  me  no  rsafon  ixjhy  I  lo<ve  you  ;  for  though  lo'ue  ufe  rea- 

3  —      Jdetefl:,]  She  means — I  ^rotefi.    Ma  lone. 

foil 
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Jhnfor  his  pyeciftan,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  co'unfellor^  : 
7'ou  are  7iot young,  no  more  am  /;  go  to  then,  there* s  Jym- 
pathy  :  you  are  merry,  fo  am  I ;  Ha  !  ha  !  then  there'' s 
mere  Jympathy  :  you  lo<ve  Jack,  and  fo  do  I  \  Would  you 
defire  better  Jympathy  ?  Let  it  fujffice  thee,  miftrefs  Page, 
(at  the  leaf,  if  the  lo-ve  of  a  foldier  can  fuffice,)  that  I  lo^e 
thee.  1  wuill  not  fay,  pity  me,  'tis  not  a  foldier -like  phrafe^ 
but  I  fay,  lo'veme.    By  me, 

'Thine  o<-Jon  true  knight , 

By  day  or  night'^ , 

Or  any  kind  of  light. 

With  all  his  ??iight. 

For  thee  to  fght,  John  FalftafF. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ? — O  wicked,  wicked 
world  ! — one  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  to 
fhow  himfelf  a  yotng  gallant !  What  an  unweigh'd  be- 
haviour ^  hath  this  Flemiih  drunkard  pick'd  (with  the 
devil's  name)  out  of  my  converfation,  that  he  dares  in 
this  manner  afTay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in 
my  company! — What  Ihouldlfayto  him? — I  was  then 
frugal  of  my  mirth : — heaven  forgive  me  ! — Why  I'll  ex- 
hibit a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  fat 

1  ^though  love  uje  reajon  for  his  precifian,  he  admits  him  not  for  his 
counfellor ;]  By  precijian^  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  virtue  and  lanftity.  On  which  account  they 
gave  this  name  to  the  puritans  of  that  time.  Warbdrton. 

Of  this  word  I  do  not  fee  any  meaning  that  is  very  appofite  to  the 
prefent  intention.  Perhaps  Falftaft'  faid,  Though  love  ufe  reajon  for  his 
phyfician,  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counfel/or.  This  will  be  plain  fenfc* 
Alk  not  the  reajon  of  my  love;  the  bufinefs  of  reajon  is  not  to  aflift  love, 
but  to  cure  it.  There  may  however  be  this  meaning  in  the  prefent  read- 
ing. Though  love,  w  hen  he  would  fubmit  to  regulation,  may  uJe  reajon 
as  bis  precifian,  or  director  in  nice  cafes,  yet  when  he  is  only  eager  to 
attain  his  end,  he  takes  not  reafon  for  his  counjellor.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  wifhes  to  read  phyfician  ;  and  this  conjecture  becomes 
almoft  a  certainty  from  a  line  in  our  author's  147th  fonnet  : 

<*  My  reafon      phyfician  to  my  love,  &c."  Farmer. 

*  Thine  own  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night  ]  This  exprefljon,  which  is  ludicroufly  employed  by 
Falftatf,  anciently  meant,  at  all  times.  Steevens. 

3  What  an  univeigh'd  behaviour—'^  It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  that 
we  fliould  read— -offf.  Steevens. 


men. 
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men       How  fhall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for  revenged  I 
will  be,  as  fure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Mifirefs  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page  I  truft  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  truft  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You 
look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to 
Ihow  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  fay,  I  could  Ihow 
you  to  the  contrary :  O,  miftrefs  Page  give  me  fome 
counfel ! 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
refpedl,  I  could  come  to  fuch  honour  !  ' 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman  ;  take  the  honour: 
What  is  it  ? — difpenfe  with  trifles  ; — what  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment,  or  fo,  I  could  be  knighted. 

4-  — for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men.]  The  word  faty  which 
feenns  to  have  been  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  tolio,  was  reftored  by 
JMr.  Theobald  from  the  quarto,  where  the  correfponding  fpeech  runs 
thus  :  V/ell,  I  fhail  truft  fat  men  theworfe,  while  I  live,  for  his  fake. 
O  God}  that  I  knew  how  to  be  revenged  of  him!"— Dr.  Johnfon, 
however,  thinks  that  the  infertion  is  unneceflary,  as  *'  Mrs.  Page 
might  naturally  enough,  in  the  firft  heat  of  her  anger,  rail  at  the  fex  for 
the  fault  of  one."  But  the  authority  of  the  original  fketch  in  quarto, 
and  Mrs.  Page's  frequent  mention  of  the  fize  of  her  lover  in  the  play  ai  it 
now  ftands,  in  my  opinion  fully  warrant  the  correflion  that  has  been 
made.  Our  author  well  knew  that  bills  are  brought  into  parliament 
for  fome  purpofe  that  at  leaft  appears  praBicable.  Mrs.  Page  therefore 
in  her  paflion  might  exhibit  a  bill  for  the  putting  down  or  deftroying 
men  of  a  particular  defcription  ;  but  Shakfpeare  would  never  havemade 
her  threaten  to  introduce  a  bill  to  effed  an  impojjibiliry  j  viz.  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whole  fpecies. 

There  is  no  error  more  frequent  at  the  prefs  than  the  omifTion  of  words. 
In  a  flieetof  this  work  now  before  me,  there  was  an  out,  (as  it  is  termed 
in  the  printing-houfe,)  that  is,  a  paflage  omitted,  of  no  lefs  than  ten 
lines.    In  every  fheet  fome  words  are  at  firfi:  omitted. 

The  expreflion,  putting  dowtif  is  a  common  phrafeof  our  municipal 
law.   Mai.  ONE. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Page.  What?— thou  lieft  !— Sir  Alice  Ford  I— 
Thefe  knights  will  hack ;  and  fo  thou  fhould*lt  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  day-light  ^  : — here,  read,  read  ; 
— perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted, — I  ftiall  think  the 
worfe  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  dif- 
ference of  men's  liking  :  And  yet  he  would  not  fwear ; 
prais'd  women's  modelly :  and  gave  fuch  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomelinefs,  that  I  would 
have  fworn  his  difpofition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of 
his  words :  but  they  do  no  more  adhere,  and  keep  place 
together,  than  the  hundredth  pfalm  to  the  tune  of  Green. 

5  What  f-^thou  Uefl  I  Sir  Alice  Ford  l-^Thefe  knightsy  ivill  hack  ; 
and  fo  thou  /hou/dj}  net  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.'^  It  is  not  impofli- 
ble  that  Shakfpeare  meant  by — thefe  knight  tuill  back — thefe  knights 
will  foon  become  hackney  d  charafters.^So  many  knights  were  made 
about  the  time  this  play  was  amplified  (for  the  paflage  is  neither  in  the 
copy  1602,  nor  1619,)  that  fuch  a  ftroke  offatire  might  not  have  been 
unjuftly  thrown  in.  Steevens. 

Thefe  knights  hacky  (that  is,  become  cheap  and  vulgar,)  and 
therefore  fhe  advifes  her  friend  not  to  fully  her  gentry  by  becoming  one. 
The  whole  of  this  difcourfe  about  knighthood  is  added  fmce  the  firft 
edition  of  this  play  [in  1602]  j  and  therefore  I  fufpeft  this  is  an  ob- 
lique reflexion  on  the  prodigality  of  James  I.  in  beftowing  thefe  ho- 
nours. Blackstone. 

SirW.  Blackftonefuppofes  that  the  order  of  Baronets  (created  in  161 1) 
was  likewife  alluded  to.  I  have  omitted  that  part  of  his  note,  becaufe 
it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  our  author  amplified  the  play  before 
us  at  an  earlier  period.  See  An  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  order  of  Shak- 
fpeare^s  plays->  ante.  Article,  Merry  PVi-vei  of  Windfor. 

Between  the  time  of  Kiifig  James's  arrival  at  Berwick  in  April  1603, 
and  the  2d  of  May,  he  made  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  knights  j 
and  in  the  July  following  between  three  and  four  hundred.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  play  before  us  was  enlarged  in  that  or  the  fubfequent 
year,  when  this  flroke  of  fatire  muft  have  been  highly  reliflied  by  the 
audience. 

By  thefe  knights  will  hack*'  may  have  been  meant,— Thefe 
unworthy  knights  of  the  prefent  day  will  be  degraded  by  having  their 
fpurs  hack''d  off;  the  puniHiment  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved)  of  a 
recreant  or  undeferving  knight.  Malone. 

6  JVe  burn  day- light :']  i.  e.  we  are  wafting  time  in  idle  talk,  when 
we  ought  to  read  the  letter;  refembling  thofe,  who  wafte  candles  by- 
burning  them  in  the  day-time.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (the  quotation 
is  Mr.  Steevens's)  : 

*f  We  wafte  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lampi  by  day.''''    Ma t  on  e. 

Sleeves, 
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Slee^ves''.  What  tempeft,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale,- with 
fo  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  afhore  at  Windfor  ?  How 
lhall  I  he  revenged  on  him  ?  1  think,  the  beft  way  were 
to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  luft 
have  melted  him  in  his  own  greafe. — Did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter  ;  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
myftery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter  :  but  let  thine  inherit  firft  ;  for,  I  proteft,  mine 
never  fhall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thoufand  of  thefe  let- 
ters, writ  with  blank  fpace  for  different  names,  (fure 
more,)  and  thefe  are  of  the  fecond  edition  :  He  will  print 
them  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the 
prefs  *,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a 
giantefs,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find 
you  twenty  lafcivious  turtles,  ere  one  chafte  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  fame  ;  the  very  hand, 
the  very  words :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  It  makes  me  almoft  rea- 
dy to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honefty.  I'll  entertain 
myfelf  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  v/ithal  ;  for, 
fure,  unlefs  he  know  fome  ftrain  in  me  ^,  that  I  know  not 
myfelf,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Fcrd.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ;  I'll  be  fure  to  keep 
him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  fea  again.    Let's  be  revenged  on  him  :  let's 

7  —Green  Sleevesti  A  popular  old  ballad,  that  had  appeared  about 
tvi'enty  years  before  this  play  was  written.    Ma  lone. 

From  a  paHage  in  the  Loyal  SubjeSi,  by  B.  and  Fletcher,  it  fhould 
feem  that  this  old  balbd  was  a  wanton  ditty  :  Steevens. 

8  prefs,'\  Prefs  is  ufed  axnbiguoufiy,  for  a  prejs  to  print,  and  a 
frejs  to  fqueeze.  Johnson. 

y  fome Jlra'm  in  mef\  Thus  the  old  copies.  The  modern  editors 
read,  fome  fain  in  me,"  but,  I  think,  unnecefTarily,  A  fimilar  ex- 
prellion  occurs  in  the  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

'<  With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrent  have  I 
Sfrain'dy  to  appear  thus  i"' 
And  again,  in  T'lmon  : 

 a  noble  nature 

May  catch  a  uorench.''    St E evens* 

appoint 
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appoint  him  a  meeting  ;  give  him  a  lliow  of  comfort  in 
his  fuit ;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till 
he  hath  pawn'd  his  horfes  to  mine  Hoft  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  confent  to  ad  any  villainy 
againft  him,  that  may  not  fully  the  charinefs  of  our  ho- 
nefty^  O,  that  my  hufband  fa w  this  letter*!  it  would 
give  eternal  food  to  his  jealoufy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  lofck,  where  he  comes ;  and  my  good 
man  too  :  he*s  as  far  from  jealoufy,  as  I  am  from  giving 
him  caufe  ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeafurable  diftance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  confult  together  againft  this  greafy 
knight  :  Come  hither.  [the/  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  fo. 

Pijt.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  ^  in  fome  affairs : 
Sir  John  affefts  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  Sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

PiJ}.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor*. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford  ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-mawfry ;  Ford,  perpend^. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

piji. 

1  — .  the  charinefs  of  our  bonejiy.']  i.  e.  the  caution  which  ought  to 
attend  on  it.    S  t  £  £  v  £  n  s . 

2  0,  X.\\2it  wy  hujband faiv  this  letter  !'\  Surely  Mrs.  Ford  does  not 
wifh  to  excite  the  jealoul'y,  of  which  fiie  complains.  I  think  we  fhould 
read — O,  if  my  hufband  &c.  and  thus  the  copy,  1619  : 

"  Oh  lord,  r/my  hufband  fliould  fee  the  letter  !  i'faith,  this  would  even 
give  edge  to  his  jealoufie."  Steevens. 

3  —  curtail-dog — ]  That  is,  a  dog  of  fmall  value  j— -what  we  now 
call  a  cur.    Ma  lone. 

*     'both  high  and  loiVyboth  rich  ar.d  poory]  See  Pfalm  49.  v.  2.  Grey. 

4  gaily -ma'iv fry  ;]  i.  e.  a  medley.    So,  in  the  JVinter''s  Tale  : 
They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  fay  is  a  gallimaivfry  of 

gambols."    Thus,  in  A  Woman  never  vex^d,  1632  : 

**  Let  us  fliow  ourfelves  gallants  or  gcilli-maufries."  Steevens, 
The  firfl:  folio  has — the  gallymaufry.  Thy  was  introduced  by  the 
editor  of  the  fccond.  The  gallymawfry  may  be  rigl|it  ;  He  loves  a  med- 
ley ;  all  forts  of  women,  high  and  low  dec.  Ford's  reply,  Love  my 
wife  !"  may  refer  to  what  Piflol  had  faid  before  :  <'  Sir  John  aftefts  thy 
wife."    Thy  gallymawfry  founds  however  more  like  Piflol's  language 

than 
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Pift,  With  liver  burning  hot  :  Prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  Sir  Adia^on  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels : — 

0,  odious  is  the  name  ! 
Ford,  What  name.  Sir  ? 

Pifi.  The  horn,  I  fay  :  Farewel. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night : 
Take  heed,  ere  fummer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  dofing. — 
Away,  j[ir  corporal  Nym. — 

Eelieve  it.  Page;  he  fpeaks  fenfe^.        \Exit  Pistol. 

Ford,  I  will  be  patient  ;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true  ;  \_to  Page.]  I  like  not  the  hu- 
mour of  lying.  He  hath  wrong'd  me  in  fome  humours  : 
1  Ihould  have  borne  the  humourM  letter  to  her  ;  but  I  have 
a  fvvord,  and  it  fliall  bite  upon  my  neceffity  ^.  He  loves 
your  wife ;  there's  the  fhort  and  the  long.  My  name  is 
corporal  Nym  ;  I  fpeak,  and  I  avouch.  'Tis  true  : — 
my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falftalf  loves  your  wife. — Adieu  1 
]  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheefe  ;  and  there's 
the  humour  of  it.    Adieu.  [-E"^// Nym. 

than  the  other;  and  therefore  I  have  followed  the  riiodern  editors  In 
preferring  it.  Malone. 

5  Ford^ perpend.]  This  is  perhaps  a  ridicule  on  a  pafiage  in  the  old 
comedy  of  Cambyfes  : 

My  fapient  words,  I  fay,  perpend,'''' 

Again  :      My  queen,  perpend  what  1  pronounce." 
Shakfpeare  has  put  the  fame  word  Into  the  mouth  of  Polonius.  Steev, 

7  Belie've  it.  Page;  he  fpeaks  fenfe.]  Dr.  Johnfon  thought  that 
the  preceding  word,  Nyrn  \  was  only  adefignation  of  thefpeaker,  and 
that  thefe  words  belonged  to  him.  Mr.  Sreevens's  note  fhews  that  he 
was  miftaken.    Dr.  Farmer  would  read — Believe  it  Page,  he  fpeaks  ; 

1.  e.  Page,  believes  what  he  fays.  Malone. 

Ford  and  Piftol,  Page  and  Nym,  enter  in  pairs,  each  pair  in  feparate 
converfation  ;  and  while  Piftol  is  informing  Ford  of  Fal daffy's  defign  upon 
his  wife,  Nym  is,  during  that  time,  talking  ajide  to  Page,  and  giving 
information  of  the  like  plot  againft  i6/»2.— When  Piftol  has  finifhed,  he 
calls  out  to  Nym  to  come  anuay  ;  but  feeing  that  he  and  Page  are  ftill 
in  clofe  debate,  he  goes  off  alone,  firft  affuring  Page,  he  may  depend  on 
the  truth  of  Nym's  ftory.  Bel'ie-ve  ky  Page.  Nym  then  proceeds  to 
tell  the  remainder  of  his  tale  out  aloud.    And  this  is  true  Sec.  Steev. 

8  I  have  a  fivord^  and  it  Jkall  bite  upon  my  necejfity.]  Nym,  to  gain 
credit,  fays,  that  he  is  above  the  mean  office  of  carrying  love-letters  ; 
he  has  nobler  means  of  living  j  he  has  a  fivord,  and  upon  his  necejfityy 
that  is,  nvken  his  need  drives  him  to  unlaivful  expedients f  his  fword  Jhail 
bite.  Johnson. 

Page. 
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Page,  The  htanciir  ofit^,  quoth  'a!   Iiere^s  a  fellow 
frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 
Ford.  I  will  feek  out  FalftafF. 

Page.  I  never  heard  fuch  a  drawling,  afFefting  rogue. 
Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  fuch  a  Cataian*,  though  the 
prieft  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

9  Tbe  humour  of  it,']  The  following  epigram,  taken  from  an  old  col- 
ledlion  without  date,  but  apparently  printed  before  the  year  i6co,  will 
beft  account  for  Nym's  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  humour*  Epig.  27. 

Aflce  Humors  what  a  feather  he  doth  weare. 

It  is  his  humour  (by  the  Lord)  he'll  fweare  j 

Or  what  he  doth  with  fuch  a  horfe-taile  locke. 

Or  why  upon  a  whore  he  fpends  his  ftockc;-— 

He  hath  a  humour  doth  determine  fo  : 

Why  in  the  ftop-throte  fafhion  he  doth  goe, 

With  fcarfe  about  his  necke,  hat  without  band,— . 

It  is  his  humour.    Sweet  fir,  underftand. 

What  caufe  his  purfe  is  fo  extreame  diflreft 

That  oftentimes  is  fcarcely  penny-bleft  j 

Only  a  humour.    If  you  queftion,  why 

His  tongue  is  ne'er  unfurnifli'd  with  a  lye,— • 

It  is  his  humour  too  he  doth  proteft  : 

Or  why  with  ferjeantshe  is  fo  oppreft. 

That  like  to  ghofls  they  haunt  him  ev'rie  day  ; 

A  rafcal  humour  doth  not  love  to  pay. 

Objedl  why  bootes  and  fpurres  are  Itill  In  feafon. 

His  humour  anfwers,  humour  is  his  reafon. 

If  you  perceive  his  wits  in  wetting  flirunke. 

It  comeih  of  a  humour  to  be  drunke. 

When  you  behold  his  lookes  pale,  thin,  and  poore, 

The  occafion  is,  his  humour  and  a  whoore: 

And  every  thing  that  he  doth  undertake, 
Itisaveine,  for  fencelefs  ifeawoar's  fake.  Steeveks. 
'  I IV ill  not  believe  fuch  a  Catalan,]  A  Cataian  (from  Cataia  or 
Cathay,  the  ancient  name  of  China)  feems  to  have  been  a  cant  term  of 
reproach  in  our  author's  time,  denoting  a  Jharper.  Mr.  Theobald 
thinks  it  meant  a  boafter ;  Dr.Warburton  a  liar,  "  from  thofe  who  told 
incredible  wonders  of  this  new-difcovered  empire  :"  Dr.  Johnfon's  ex- 
planation is,—"  This  fellow  hath  fuch  an  odd  appearance,  is  fo  unlike 
a  man  civilized  and  taught  the  duties  of  life,  that  I  cannot  credit  him 
on  any  teftimony  of  his  veracity.— To  be  a  foreigner  (he  adds)  was  al- 
ways in  England,  and  I  fuppofe  every  where  elfe,  a  reafon  of  diflike."— 
Mr.  Steevens,  with  more  probability,  fuppofes  it  to  mean  a  thief; 
<«  the  Chinefe,  (anciently  called  Catalans)  being  faid  to  be  the  mol^ 
dextrous  of  ail  the  niixble-fingered  tribe."  Malone. 

Vol.  I.  CL  f^^^' 
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Ford.  'Twas  a  good  fenfible  fellow'':  Well. 
Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — Hark  you. 
Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  fweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou  me- 
lancholy ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy  !  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get  you 
home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  haft  fome  crotchets  in  thy  head 
now. — Will  you  go,  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you.  — You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George  : — Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  (he  fhall  be  our 
meffenger  to  this  paltry  knight.       [JJide  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Mijirefs  Qu  i  c  k  L  Y . 
Mrs.  Ford.  Truft  me,  I  thought  on  her  :  fhe'U  fit  it. 
Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  fee  my  daughter  Anne  ? 
^ick.  Ay,  forfooth ;  Andj  I  pray,  how  does  good  mi- 
ftrefs Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  fee  ;  we  have  an  hour's 
talk  with  you. 

\_Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs,  Quickly. 
Page.  How  now,  mailer  Ford  ? 

Ford,  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me  ;  did  you 
not? 

Page.  Yes ;  And  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  ftaves !  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  ofter  it :  but  thefe  that  accufe  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  difcardedmen ;  very 
rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  fervice  ^. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.  Does  he  lie 
at  the  Garter  ? 

^  ""Tivas  a  good  fenjiblc  felloiv  ;]  This,  and  the  two  preceding  fpeeches 
of  Ford,  are  ipoken  to  himfelf,  and  have  no  connexion  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Page,  who  is  likewife  making  his  comment  on  what  had  pafled, 
without  attention  to  Ford.  Steevens. 

3  Very  roguesy  now  they  be  out  of  fer-vice.']  A  rogue  is  a  wanderer  or 
vagabondt  and,  in  its  confequentiai  fignification,  a  fi'^i?/'.  Johnson. 

Page, 
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.  Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  fliould  intend  this 
voyage  toward  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loofe  to  him  ; 
nnd  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  lharp  words,  let  it  lie 
on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  mifdoubt  my  wife  ;  but  I  would  be  loth 
to  turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too  confident :  I 
would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head  :  I  cannot  be  thus 
fatisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  hoft  of  the  Garter 
comes  :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in 
his  purfe,  when  he  looks  fo  merrily. — How,  now,  mine 
hoft? 

Enter  Hoft,  and  Shallow. 

HoJ}.  How,  now,  bully-rook  ?  thou'rt  a  gentleman : 
cavalero-juftice,  I  fay. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  hoft,  I  follow. — Good  even,  and 
twenty,  good  mafter  Page  I  Mafter  Page,  will  you  go 
with  us  ?  we  have  fport  in  hand. 

Hojl.  Tell  him,  cavalero-juftice  ;  tell  him,  bully-rook  ? 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between  fir  Hugh 
the  Welch  prieft,  and  Caius  the  French  do<Slor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  hoft  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

HoJ}.  What  fay'ft  thou,  bully-rook  ?        ['^hey  go  afide, 

Shal.  Will  you  \to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it  ?  My 
m.erry  hoft  hath  had  the  meafuring  of  their  weapons  ;  and > 
I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places :  for,  be- 
lieve me,  I  hear,  the  parfon  is  nojefter.  Hark,  I  will 
tell  you  what  our  fport  ftiall  be. 

Hojl.  Haft  thou  no  fuit  againft  my  knight,  my  gueft- 
cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  proteft :  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  fack  to  give  me  recourfe  to  him,  and  tell  him,  my 
name  is  Brook  ^  ;  only  for  a  jeft. 

Hojl.  My  hand,  bully :  thou  ftialt  have  egrefs  and  re- 

4  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head :]  Here  feems  to  be  an  allufion 
ro  Shakfpeare's  favourite  topick,  the  cuckold's  horns.  Malone, 

5  —  and  tell  him,  my  name  is  Brook  5]  The  folio  reads — Broom.  The 
rruename  was  recovered  from  the  quarto  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

0^2       r  grefs ; 
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grefs ;  faid  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  fliall  be  Brook :  It  Is  * 

merry  knight. — Will  you  go  an-heirs  ^  ? 

S/jal.  Have  with  you,  mine  hoft. 
^  Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  fkill  in 
Kis  rapier^. 

Shai.  Tut,  iir,  I  could  have  told  you  more  :  In  thefe 
times  you  ftand  on  diftance,  your  pafles,  ftoccados,  and  I 
know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  matter  Page  ;  'tis  here, 
'tis  here.    I  have  feen  the  time,  with  my  longfword^,  I 

would 

^  Tf^i/l  you  go  an-heirs  ?]  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  paflage  is 
corrupt.  Perhaps  we  fhould  read, — Will  you  go  at?d  bear  us  ?  So,  in  the 
next  page — "  I  had  rather  hear  them  fcold  than  fight."    Ma  lone. 

The  merry  Hoft  has  already  faluted  them  feparately  by  titles  of  dl- 
ftin£tion  j  he  therefore  probably  now  addrefles  them  colleftively  by  a 
general  one — Will  you  go  on,  heroes  ?  or,  as  probably — Will  you  go  on, 
hearts  ?  He  calls  Dr.  Gaius  Hsart  of  Elder  j  and  adds,  in  a  fubfequent 
fcene  of  this  play,  Faretvelly  my  hearts*  Steevens. 

7  — ./n  his  rapier.']  In  the  old  quarto  here  follow  thefe  words  : 

Shal.  I  tell  you  what,  matter  Page  j  I  believe  the  dodlor  is  no  jefter ; 
he'll  lay  it  one  [on]  j  for  though  we  be  jaftices  and  dodore  and 
churchmen,  yet  we  are  the  fons  of  women,  matter  Page. 

Page.  True,  matter  Shallow. 

Shal,  It  will  be  found  fo,  matter  Page. 

Page,  Matter  Shallow,  you  yourfelf  have  been  a  great  fighter,  though 
BOW  a  man  of  peace. 

Part  of  this  dialogue  is  found  afterwards  in  the  third  fcene  of  the  pre- 
fent  a6l  j  but  it  feems  more  proper  here,  to  introduce  what  Shallow  fays 
of  the  prowefs  of  his  youth.    Ma  lone. 

i  ^my  long  fivordj]  Before  the  introduftion  of  rapiers,  the  fwords 
in  ufe  were  of  an  enormous  length,  and  fometimes  raifed  with  both 
hands.  Shallow,  with  an  old  man's  vanity,  cenfures  the  innovation  by 
which  lighter  weapons  were  introduced,  tells  what  he  could  once  have 
done  with  his  lorg  fivordy  and  ridicules  the  terms  and  rules  of  the  ra- 
pier. Johnson. 

Pr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  the  long  fivord  is  certainly  right  j  for 
the  early  quarto  reads— my  two-band  fword  }  fo  that  they  appear  ta 
have  been  fynonymous. 

Carleton,  in  his  Thankful  Remembrance  ef  God^s  Mercy ^  1625,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  treachery  of  one  Rowland  York,  in  betraying  the  town  of 
Dcventer  to  the  Spaniards  in  1587,  fays  ;  "  he  was  a  Londoner,  famous 
among  the  Cutters  in  hi*  time,  for  bringing  in  a  new  kind  of  fight,— to 
run  the  point  of  a  rapier  into  a  man's  body.  This  manner  of  fight  be 
brought  frji  into  England,  with  great  admiration  of  his  audacioufnefs : 

when 
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Woold  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  ^  fkip  like 
rats. 

Hojl.  Here,  boys,  here,  here  !  fhall  we  v/ag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you  : — I  had  rather  hear  them  fcold 
than  light.  \_Exeunt  Hoft,  Shallow,  and  Page;. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  fecure  fool,  and  ftands  fo  firm- 
ly on  his  wife's  frailty  S  yet  I  cannot  put  ojff  my  opinion 
foeafily  :  She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's  houfe  ;  and,, 
what  they  made  there  ^,  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will  look 
further  into't :  and  I  have  a  difguife  to  found  Falftaff :  If 
I  find  herhoneft,  I  lofe  not  my  labour  ;  if  Ihe  be  other- 
.*vife,  'tis  Labour  well  bellow'd.  \Exito 

S  C  E  N  E  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  ajid  Pistol. 
•F al.  1  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 
Fiji,  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyfter  ^,  which  I 

with 

v?hen  In  England  before  that  time,  ,the  ufe  was,  with  little  bucklers, 
and  with  broad  fwords,  to  Ihike,  and  not  to  thruft  5  and  it  was  account- 
ed unmanly  to  ftrike  under  the  girdle." 

The  Continuator  of  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  1024,  fuppofes 
the  rapier  to  have  been  introduced  fomewhat  fooner,  viz.  about  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  [1578]  at  which  time,  he  fays. 
Sword  and  Bucklers  began  to  be  difufed.  Shakfpeare  has  here  been  guilty 
of  a  great  anachronifm  in  making  Shallow  ridicule  the  terms  of  the  ra- 
,pier  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  an  hundred  and  feventy  years  before  it 
was  ufed  in  England.    Ma  lone. 

9  — tall  fellows — ]  A  tall  felloiVy  in  the  time  of  our  author,  meant 
a  ftout,  bold,  or  courageous  perfon.  The  elder  quarto  reads — tall 
fencers,  Steeveks. 

*  —  and  Jiands  Jo  firmly  on  bis  toifes  frailty,'\  i.  e.  has  fuch  perf^ft 
confidence  in  his  unchafte  wife.  His  nvife's  frailty  is  the  fame  as— -his 
frail  wife.  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra.^  we  meet  with  death  and 
honour,  ior  an  honourable  death.    M  alone. 

To  Jland  on  any  things  fignifies  to  infiji  on  it.  Ford  fuppofes  Page  to 
Infift  on  that  virtue  as  fteady,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. Steevens. 

2-  —  ard  lukat  they  made  therey]  An  obfolete  phrafe  fignifying — what 
•  they  i/ii  there.  Malone. 

3  —  the  ivorld^s  mine  tyfier,  &c.]  Dr.  Grey  fuppofes  Shakfpeare  to 

0^3  allude 
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with  fword  will  open. — I  will  retort  the  fum  in  equi- 
page 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  fir,  you  fhould 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated  upon  my 
^ood  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach- 
fellow,  Nym  5 ;  or  elfe  you  had  look'd  through  the  grate, 
like  a'geminy  of  baboons.  I  am  damn'd  in  hell,  for 
fwearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends,  you  were  good  foldiers, 
and  tall  fellows  ^ :  and  when  miftrefs  Bridget  loll  the 
handle  ofher  fan^,  I  took'tupon  mine  honour,  thou  hadft 
it  not. 

P/J^.  Didft  not  thou  fhare  ?  hadH  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal.  Reafon,  you  rogue,  reafon :  Think'il  thou,  Fll 

endanger 

allude  to  an  old  proverb,  The  mayor  of  Northampton  opens  ojjierr. 
with  his  dagger."  i.  e.  to  keep  them  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  his 
jiofc,  that  town  being  fourfcore  miles  from  the  fea.  Steevens. 

4-  — I  ivill  retort  the  fum  in  equipage.']  This  is  added  from  the  old 
quarto  of  1619,  and  means,  I  will  pay  you  again  in  ftolen  goods.  Warb. 

I  rather  believe  he  means,  that  he  will  pay  him.  by  waiting  on  him 
for  nothing.    That  equipage  ever  meant  Jlolen  goods^  I  am  yet  to  learn. 

StEE  VF.  NS. 

Dr.  Warburton  may  be  right;  for  I  find  equipage  v/zs  one  of  the  cant 
■^'ords  of  the  time.  In  Dalies'"  Papers  Complaint,  (a  poem  which  has 
erroneoufly  been  afcribed  to  Donne)  wc  have  leveral  of  them  : 

*'  Embellilh,  blandifhment,  a.nd  equipage."  Which  words,  he  tells 
US  in  the  margin,  onjermuch  Ja'uour  of  ivitleffe  affeSiation,  Farmer. 

5  -—^(3«r  coach-fellow,  JNym  ;]  i.  e.  he,  who  draivs  along  with  you; 
who  is  joined  with  you  in  all  your  knavery.  So  before,  Page,  fpeaking 
of  Nym  and  Piftol,  calls  them  a  *'  yoke  of  Falftaft's  difcarded  men." 
The  word  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  is  ufed  by  Chapman  in  his 
Tranflation  of  the  Iliad.  Maloke. 

6  — taIiy>//owi  ;]  See  p.  229,  n.  9  ;  and  p.  2.14,  n.  4.  Malone, 

7  — -/o/?  the  handle  of  her  fan,]  It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  fansy 
In  our  author's  time,  were  more  coftly  than  they  are  at  prefcnt,  as  well 
as  of  a  different  conltruftion.  They  confided  of  oftrich  feathers,  (or 
others  of  equal  length  and  flexibility,)  which  were  ftuck  into  handles. 
The  richer  fort  of  thefe  were  compofed  of  gold,  filver,  or  ivory  of  curious 
workmanfhip.  In  the  frontifpiece  to  a  play,  called  Englijhmen  for  my 
Money,  or  A ple.Tfant  Comedy  of  a  Woman  ivill  have  her  JVill,  1616,  is 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  one  of  thefe  fans,  which,  after  all,  may  prove 
the  beft  commentary  on  the  paflage.  The  three  other  fpecimens  are 
taken  froni  the  Hakiti  Antichi  et  Moderni  di  tutto  il  Mondo,  puDlifhed 

at 
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endanger  my  foul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  :— go.— A  (hort  knife 
and  a  throng^; — to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch go.— 

You'll 

at  Venice,  1 59S,  from  the  drawings  of  Titian^  and  Cefare  VeceUi,  his 
brother.  This  fafliion  was  perhaps  imported  from  Italy,  together  with 
many  others,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII,  if  i]0t  in  that  of  king 
Jlichard  IJ. 


Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Marjlon's  Satires,  that  the  fum  of  40I.  was  fome- 
times  given  for  a  fan  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Ma  lone. 

In  the  Sidney  papers,  publifhed  by  Collinsy  a  fan  is  prefented  to  quecfi 
Elizabeth  for  a  new  year's  gift,  the  handle  of  which  was  ftudded  vyith 
diamonds.    T.  Warton. 

^  A  Jhort  knife  and  a  throng:]  So  Lear:  —  when  cut-purfcs 
come  not  to  throngs,''''    War  bur  ton. 

Mr.  Dennis  reads — thong ;  which  has  been  followed,  I  think,  im- 
properly, by  fome  of  the  modern  editors.    Ma  lone. 
— Flckt-hatchjl  Pifi-hatch  yNa.s  in  TurnLulI'Jireet, 
■        Your  whore  doth  live 
««  In  Plft-hatch,  Turnbull-ftreet." 

Amends  for  Lad'iesy  a  comedy  by  N.  Field,  1639. 

0^4  The 
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You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  ! — you  Hand 
upon  your  honour  I — Why,  thou  uncontinable'bafeneis, 
it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  ho- 
nour precife.  I,  I,  I  myfelf  fometimes,  leaving  the  fear 
of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in 
myneceflity,  am  fain  to  Ihuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ; 
and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  enfconce  your  rags  your  cat- 
a-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrafes  %  and  your 
bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  Ihelter  of  your  honour  ! 
You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Piji,  I  do  relent  j  What  would*Il  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 
Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  fpeak  with  you.  ' 
FaL  Let  her  approach. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  may  perhaps  be  dlfcovered  from  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  Cupid's  fVhir/igig  :  Set  feme  fickes  upon  your 
hatch,  and  I  pray,  profefs  to  keep  a  bawdy-houfe."  Perhaps  the  un- 
feafonable  and  obrtreperous  irruptions  of  the  gallants  of  that  age  might 
render  fuch  a  precaution  necelTary.  Steevens. 

This  was  a  cant  name  of  fome  part  of  the  town  noted  for  bawdy- 
houfes.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  fays,  that  this  was  a  noted  harbour  for 
thieves  and  pickpockets,"  who  certainly  were  proper  companions  for  a 
man  of  Piftol's  profefTion.  But  Falllati"  here  more  imm.ediately  means 
to  ridicule  another  of  his  friend's  vices  i  and  there  is  fome  humour  in 
calling  Piftoi's  favourite  brothel,  his  manor  of  Pickt-hatch, 

T.  Warton. 

•—•  enfcotjce  your  rags,  &c.]  A  fcottce  h  a  petty  fortification.  To 
enfconce,  therefore,  is  to  protcdl  as  with  a  fort.    The  word  occurs  again - 
in  K.  Her.ry  IF.  Part  I.  Steevems. 

red- lattice jf>/jr^2/ei,]  Your  ale-houfe  converfation.  Johnson. 

Red  lattice  at  the  doors  and  windows  were  formerly  the  external  de- 
notements of  an  ale-houfe.  Hence  the  prefent  chequers.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  exprefs  fome  furprjze,  when  he  is  told  that  fnops,  with  the 
fign  of  the  chequers,  were  common  among  the  Romans.  See  a  view  of 
the  left-hand  ftrcct  of  Pompeii,  (No,  9)  prefented  by  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton (together  v/ith  feveral  others,  equally  curious,)  to  the  Antiquary 
Society,  Steevens. 

The  following  paflage  in  Braithwaite's  Strapado  for  the  Divell,  1615, 
confirms  Mr.  Steevens's  obfervation.— "  To  the  true  difcoverer  of 
fecrets,  Vionficur  Bacchus, — Mafter-gunner  of  tht  pcttle-pot  ordn&ncc, 
—  prime-founder  of  red  lattices  &c." 

In  King  Henry  1^.  P.  II.  Falftaff's  page,  fpeaking  of  Bardolph,  fays, 

he  called  me  even  now,  my  Lord,  through  a  red  lattice^  and  I  could 
fee  no  part  of  his  face  from  the  window."  Malone. 

Enter 
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Enter  Mijircjs  Quickly. 

^ick.  Give  your  worfhip  good- morrow. 
Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 
^iick.  Not  lb,  an't  pleale  your  worfliip. 
Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

^ic/i.  I'll  be  {"worn  ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  firll  hour  I 
was  born. 

Fal.  1  do  believe  the  fwearer  :  What  with  me  ? 

^cick.  Shall  I  vouchfafe  your  worlhip  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fcl.  Two  thoufand,  fair  woman  ;  and  I'll  vouchfafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

^!ick.  There  is  one  miflrefs  Ford,  fir; — I  pray,  come 
a  little  nearer  this  ways : — I  myfelf  dwell  with  mailer 
do6lor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on:  M i lire fs  Ford,  you  fay, — 

^ick.  Your  worfliip  fays  very  true  :  1  pray  your  wor- 
fliip, come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  ; — mine  own  people, 
mine  own  people. 

^iick.  Are  they  fo  ?  Keaven  blefs  them,  and  make 
them  his  fervants  1 

Fal.  Well  :  miflrefs  Ford  ; — ^what  of  her .? 

^(ick.  Why,  fir,  flie's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord  ! 
your  worfliip's  a  wanton  :  Well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and 
all  of  us,  I  pray  I 

Fal.  MIftrefs  Ford; — come,  millrefs  Ford, — 

^ick.  Marry,  this  is  the  fliort  and  the  long  of  it  ;  you 
hav^e  brought  her  into  fuch  a  canaries  ^,  as  'tis  wonderful. 
The  bell  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at 
Windfor'*',  could  never  have  brought  her  to  fuch  a  canary. 
Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach, 

3  —  rawflriej,]  This  is  the  name  of  a  brifk  light  dance,  and  is  there- 
fore properly  enough  ufed  in  low  language  for  any  hurry  or  pertur- 
bation. Johnson. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  canaries  is  only  a  miftake  of 
Mrs.  Quickly's  for  quandaries  ;  and  yet  the  Clown,  in  As  you  like  it, 
fays,      we  tiiat  are  true  lovers  run  into  ftrange  ffl/iej's."  Steevens. 

^  mmm  \zy  at  Win df or, '\  u  t,  rejidcdihttz,  Maione. 

letter 
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letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift  ;  fmelUng  fo  fweetly, 
(all  mulk,)  and  fo  rufliling,  I  warrant  you,  in  filk  and 
gold  J  and  in  flich  alligant  terms  ;  and  in  fuch  wine  and 
fugar  of  the  beft,  and  the  faireft,  that  would  have  won 
any  woman's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never 
get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — 1  had  myfelf  twenty  angels 
given  me  this  morning  :  but  I  defy  all  angels,  (in  any 
fuch  fort,  as  they  fay,)  but  in  the  way  of  honefty  : — and,  I 
warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  her  fo  much  a-s  fip  on 
a  cup  with  the  proudeft  of  them  all  :  and  yet  there  has 
been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  penfioners  ^  j  but,  I  war- 
rant you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  fays  Ihe  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good  Ihe 
Mercury. 

i^ick.  Marry,  Ihe  hath  receiv'd  your  letter  ;  for  the 
which  fhe  thanks  you  a  thoufand  times  :  and  fhe  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  hulband  will  be  abfence  from  his 
houfe  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. 

^ick.  Ay,  forfooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and  fee 
the  pifture,  Ihe  fays,  that  you  wot  of  ^  ; — matter  Ford, 
herhufband,  will  be  from  home.    Alas  1  the  fweet  wo- 

5  earh^  nay^  ivhichh  more,  penfioners;]  i.  e.  Gentlemen  of  the 
baxd  of  Penfioners. — In  the  month  of  December,"  [1539]  fays  Stowe, 
Annals,  p.  973,  edit.  1605,  '*  were  appointed  to  waite  on  the  king's  per- 
fon  fifty  Gentlemen,  called  Penjioners^  or  Spearesy  like  as  they  were  ia 
the  firft  yeare  of  the  king;  unto  whom  was  alligned  the  fumme  of  fiftie 
pounds,  yerely,  for  the  maintenance  of  fhemfelves,  and  everie  man  two 
horfes,  or  one  horfe  and  a  gelding  of  fervicc."  Their  drefs  was  remark- 
ably fplendid,  and  therefore  likely  to  attradl  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Quickly, 
Hence,  in  A  Midfummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  our  author  has  felefted  from 
all  the  tribes  of  flowers  xha  gclden- coated  cowflips  to  be  penfioners  to  the 
Fairy  Queen : 

*♦  The  cowflips  tall  her  penfioners  be, 
"  In  gdd  coats  fpots  you  fee  ;  &c."  Malone. 
—  far/.f,  nay,  ivhicb  is  mcrcy  penfioners;]  This  may  be  i]lufl:rated 
by  a  paifage  in  Gervafe  HoUes's  Lfe  of  the  Flrji  Earl  of  Clare.  Biog. 
Br'it.  Art.  Holles.  I  have  heard  the  earl  of  Clare  fay,  that  when 
hfwviS  penfioner  to  the  queen,  he  did  not  know  a  worfemanof  the  whole 
band  than  himfelf ;  and  that  all  the  world  knew  he  had  ithen  an  inherit- 
ance of  4000I.  a  year."  Tyrwhitt. 

6  you  ivQt  of  j]  To  iijQt  is  to  know.    Obfolete.  Steivens. 

man 
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man  leads  an  ill  life  with  him  ;  he's  a  very  jealoufy  man  ; 
"<he  leads  a  very  frampold  ^  life  wiih  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  :  woman,  commend  me  to  her; 
I  will  not  fail  her. 

l^tic/i.  Why  you  fay  well :  But  I  have  another  meflenger 
to  your  worlhip  :  Miltrefs  Page  hath  her  hearty  commen- 
dations to  you  too ; — and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  fhe's 
as  fartuous  a  civil  modeil  wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you)  that 
will  not  mifs  you  morning  or  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in 
Windfor,  whoe'er  be  the  other  :  and  fhe  bade  me  tell 
your  worfhip,  that  her  hulband  is  feldom  from  home; 
feut,  Ihe  hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never  knew  a 
woman  fo  dote  upon  a  man ;  furely,  I  think  you  have 
charms,  la  ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not' I,  I  afTure  thee  ;  fetting  the  attradlion  of  my 
good  parts  afide,  1  have  no  other  charms. 

^ick.  BlelTing  on  your  heart  for't ! 

FaL  But,  1  pray  thee,  tell  me  this ;  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me? 

'  ^^//Vll.  That  were  a  jelt,  indeed ; — they  have  not  fo 
little  grace,  I  hope: — that  were  a  trick,  indeed  !  But  mif- 
trefs  Page  would  defire  you  to  fend  her  your  little  page, 
of  all  loves  ^;  her  hufband  has  a  marvellous  infedion  to 
the  little  page  :  and,  truly,  mafter  Page  is  an  honeilman. 
Never  a  wife  in  Windfor  leads  a  better  life  than  Ihe  does  ; 
do  what  Ihe  will,  fay  what  fhe  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go 
to  bed  when  flie  lift,  rife  when  fhe  lift,  all  is  as  ihe  will  ; 
and,  truly,  fhe  deferves  it ;  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman 
in  Windfor,  fhe  is  one.  You  muil  fend  her  your  page  ; 
no  remedy. 

7  —  frampold — ]  This  word  I  have  never  feen  elfewhere,  except  in 
Dr.  Hackct's  Life  of  Archbijkop  WdUamsy  where  a  frampul  man  lig- 
nifies  a  peevi-fh  troublefome  fellow.  Johnson. 

Ray,  among  his  South  and  Eaji  country  words,  fays,  thzX.  frampaldy 
or  frampard^  fignifies  fretful.,  pce-vijh.,  crojs,  froivard»  As  froivard 
(he  adds)  comes  from  yVow,  fo  may  frampard.  Steevens. 

^  — to  fend  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves  :]  Of  all  lo-rres,  is  an  ad- 
juration only,  and  fignifies  no  more,  than  if  Hie  had  faid,  defires  you 
to  fend  him  by  all  means.  Jt  is  ufed  in  Decker's  Honeji  Whore,  Part  I. 
1635  conjuring  his  wife,  of  all  loves,  to  prepare  cheer  fitting," 

^?cc.    Again,  in  HolinHied'-s  Chronicle,  p.  1164.  Steevejis. 

FaL 
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Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

^dck,  V.2.yy  but  do  fo  then:  and,  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any  cafe,  have 
a  nay-word*,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind, 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  underftand  any  thing  ;  for  'tis 
not  good  that  children  Ihould  know  any  wickednefs  :  old 
folks,  you  know,  have  difcretion,  as  they  fay,  apd  know 
the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both :  there's 
jny  purfe  ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go  along  with  this 
woman. — This  news  diftradls  me  1 

[Exeunt  Quickly  andK.Q-Bin^ 
Pift.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid*s  carriers^ : — 
Clap  on  more  fails ;  purfue,  up  with  your  fights  * ; 
Give  fire ;  Ihe  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[Exit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways  ;  I'll  make 
more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will  they  yet 
look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expence  of  fomuch 
money,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  I  thank  thee : 
Let  them  fay,  'tis  grofsly  done  j  fo  it  be  fairly  done,  no 
matter. 

Efifer  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  mafter  Brook  below  would 
fain  fpeak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you ;  and 

9  —  A  nay-'word,']  U  e.  a  lustcb-ivord.    So,  In  a  fubfequent  fcene? 

We  have  a  «^2^-W5r</ to  know  one  another,  &c."  Steevens. 

»  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ;]  Dr.  Warburton's  emen- 
dation, <^  T\i\?,  pink  Sec."  is  plaufible.  A  pink  is  a  veflel  whofe  form 
may  be  fuppofed  to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  Mrs.  Quickly; 
the  bends  and  ribs  compaffing  fo  that  its  fides  bulge  out  very 
much,  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to  carry  greater  burdens. 
They  are  often  ufed  (according  to  Chambers)  as  Jlore-pips.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  alteration.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  meddle 
with  Piftol's  language.  The  allufion  to  the  marine  is  fufficiently  pre- 
ferved  by  the  word  carrier,  which  is  technical.  This  punk  is  one  of 
tbofe  'vejfeh  ivhich  Cupid  employs  in  the  carrying  trade.    Clap  on  more 

fails,  &C.      M ALONE. 

»  — up  ivitb  your  fights  j]  Fights,  are  cloaths  hung  round  the  fhip  to 
conceal  the  men  from  the  enemy ;  and  clofe-fghts  diXt  bulk- headsj  or 
any  other  ilielter  that  the  fabrick  of  a  Ihip  affords.  Johnson. 

hath 
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"hLth.  Tent  your  wor{hip  a  morning's  draught  of  fack  *. 
Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name? 
£ar^.  Ay,  fir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  [Exit  Bar-dolph.]  Such  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  fuch  liquor.  Ah!  ha  I 
millrefs  Ford  andmiftrefs  Page,  have  I  encompafs'd  you? 
go  to ;  'Via  ^  / 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  nvith  FoRD  difguifed. 

Ford,  Blefs  you,  fir. 

Fal.  And  you,  fir :  Would  you  fpeak  with  me  ? 
Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  prefs  with  fo  little  preparation 
upon  you. 

FaL  You're  W£lcome ;  What's  your  will  ?  Give  us 
leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  fpent  much ; 
my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  mailer  Brook,  I  defire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

Ford.  Good  fir  John,  I  fue  for  yours  :  not  to  charge 
you4;  for  I  muft  let  you  underfland,  I  think  myfeif  in 

*  — o/jf  mafitr  Brook  beloiv  would  fain  fpeak  ivith  you,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with  you,  and  hath  fent  your  wodhip  a  morning's  draught  of 
facie.]  It  feems  to  have  been  a  common  cuftom  at  taverjis,  in  our  au- 
thor's time,  to  fend  prefents  of  wine  from  one  room  to  another,  either 
as  a  memorial  of  friendfliip,  or  (as  in  the  prefent  inftance)  by  way  of 
introduction  to  acquaintance.  Of  the  cxiftence  of  this  practice  the 
following  anecdote  of  Ben  Jonfon  and  the  ingenious  Bifiiop  Corbet 
furnifhes  a  proof.  **  Ben  Jonfon  was  at  a  tavern,  and  in  comes  Bi- 
fiiop Corbet  (but  not  fo  then)  into  the  next  room.  Ben  Jonfon  calls 
for  a  quart  of  raiv  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapfter.  <  Sirrah,  fays  he, 
carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him,  I  facri- 
fice  my  fervice  to  him.'  The  fellow  did,  and  in  thofe  words.  Friend, 
fays  Dr.  Corbet,  I  thank  him  for  his  love  j  but  'pr'ythee  tell  him  from 
me  that  he  is  miftaken  j  for  facrifcei  are  always  burnt*'''  Merry  Paf- 
Jagci  and  Jeajis,    Mfs.  HarJ.  6395.  Malone. 

3  *-*go  to  ;  via  !]  This  cant  phrafe  of  exultation  is  common  in  the 
old  plays.  Steevens. 

Markham  ufes  this  word  as  one  of  the  vocal  helps  neceffary  for  re- 
viving a  horfe's  fpirits  in  galloping  large  rings,  when  he  grows  flothful- 
Hence  this  cant  phrafe  (perhaps  from  the  Italian,  -via)  may  be  ufed 
on  other  otcafions  to  quicken  or  pluck  up  courage.  Tollet. 

4  ^  not  to  charge  you;'\  That  is,  not  with  a  purpofe  of  putting 
you  to  expencc,  or  being  burthenjome*  Johnson. 

better 
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.better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are  :  the  which  hath 
fomething  emboldened  me  to  this  unleafon'd  intrufion ; 
for  they  fay,  if  money  go  before,  ail  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal,  Money  is  a  good  foldier,  fir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles 
me:  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  fir  John,  take  all,  or 
half,  for  eafing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal,  Sir,  1  know  not  how  I  may  deferve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  fir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  mafter  Brook  ;  I  lhall  be  glad  to 
be  your  fervant. 

Ford.  Sir,  T  hear  you  Jire  a  fcholar, — I  will  be  brief 
with  you ; — and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me, 
though  I  had  never  fo  good  means,  as  defire,  to  make 
myfelf  acquainted  with  you.  I  fliall  difcover  a  thing  to 
you,  wherein  I  muft  very  much  lay  open  mine  own  im- 
perfeclion :  but,  good  fir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon 
my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into 
the  regifter  of  your  own  ;  that  I  may  pafs  with  a  reproof 
the  eaher,  fith  5  you  yourfelf  know,  how  eafy  it  is  to  be 
fuch  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  fir  ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  huf- 
band's  name  is  Ford. 
Fal.  Well,  fir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  proteft  to  you,  be- 
ftow'd  much  on  her ;  foUowM  her  with  a  doting  obfer- 
vance;  engrofs'd  opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee'd  every 
flight  occafion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  fight  of 
her  ;  not  only  bought  many  prefents  to  give  her,  but  have 
given  largely  to  many,  to  knov/  what  fhe  would  have 
given :  briefly  I  have  purfued  her,  as  love  hath  purfued 
me  ;  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all  occanons.  But 
whatfoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my 
mean:;,  meed*^,  I  am  fure,  1  have  received  none ;  unlefs 

5  — fth']\.e.  Since.  Steevens. 

6  m^ineedj]  i.  c.  rewuvj.  Steeven?, 

experience 
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experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I  have  purchafed  at  an  inn- 
nite  rate  ;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  fay  this  : 

Lo~je  like  a  JJjado^iv  flies,  ^hen  fubflance  lo--ve  purfues  ; 
Piirfiiing  that  that  flics,  and flying  n.vhat  purfues. 
Fal.  Have  you  receiv'd  no  promife  of  fatisfadion  at  her 
hands  ? 

Ford,  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  fuch  a  purpofe  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  houfe,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground ;  fo  that  I  have  loft  my  edifice,  by  miftaking  the 
place  where  I  eredied  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpofe  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  ? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you  all. 
Some  fay,  that,  though  fhe  appear  honeft  to  me,  yet,  in 
other  places,  fhe  enlargeth  her  mirth  fo  far,  that  there  is 
fhrewd  conftrudlion  made  of  her.  Now,  fir  John,  here  is 
the  heart  of  my  purpofe  :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  admirable  difcourfe,  of  great  admittance  ^, 
authentick  in  your  place  and  perfon^  generally  allow'd  * 
for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  prepa- 
rations. 

Fal.  O,  fir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it: — There  is  money  ; 
fpend  it,  fpend  it ;  fpend  more ;  fpend  all  I  have ;  only- 
give  me  fo  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay 
an  amiable  fiege  ^  to  the  honefty  of  this  Ford's  wife  :  ufe 
your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  confent  to  you ;  if  any  man 
may,  you  may  as  foon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  your  af- 

7  —  of  great  admittance,'^  1.  e.  admitted  into  all,  or  the  greateft 
companies.    St  e  evens. 

^  —  generally  — ]  AUoived  is  approveU*    So,  in  K.  Lear  : 

it  ..     —   ,  if  your  fvveet  fway 
**  ^//(3W  obedience,  &c."  Steevens. 
9  to  lay  an  amiable  fiege — ]  i.  e.  a  fiege  of  love.    So,  in  Rome§ 
and  "Juliet : 

*'         the  Jtege  of  /oi;i«^  terms,"  Malone. 

fedion. 
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fcftion,  that  I  fhould  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ?  Methinks, 

you  prefcribe  to  yourfelf  very  prepoileioufly. 

Ford.  O,  ^underlland  my  drift !  flie  dwells  To  fecurely 
on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  foul 
dares  not  prefent  itfelf ;  ftie  is  too  bright  to  be  look'd 
iigainft  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  deteftion 
in  my  hand,  my  defires  had  inftance  and  argument  ^  to 
commend  themfelves ;  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward 
of  her  purity  3,  her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and  a 
thoufand  other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  ftrong- 
ly  embattled  againft  me  :  What  fay  you  to't,  fir  John  ?' 

Fal.  Mafter  Brook,  I  will  firft  make  bold  with  your 
money  ;  next,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  laft,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  fhall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  fir  1 

Fal.  Mailer  Brook,  I  fay  you  fhall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  fir  John,  you  fhjtll  want  none. 

Fal.  Want  no  miftrefs  Ford,  mailer  Brook,  you  fhall 
want  none.  1  fhall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her 
own  appointmeat  ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  alTift- 
ant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me  :  I  fay,  I  fhall  be  with 
her  between  ten  and  eleven  ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous 
rafcally  knave,  her  hufband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you 
to  me' at  night  ;  you  fhall  know  how  I  fpeed. 

Ford.  I  am  blefl  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know 
Ford,  fir? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him 
not: — yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor;  they  fay,  the 
jealous  wittoly  knave  hath  maffes  of  money ;  for  the  which 
his  wife  fcems  to  me  well-favour'd.  I  will  ufeher  as  the 
key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer  and  there's  ray  har- 
veft-home. 

Fcrd.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  fir ;  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  law  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  falt-butter  rogue !  I  will 
flare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel 

I  — h  too  bright  to  he  look'd  a^ai>:ft.'\ 

NirTiium  lubricus  afpici.    Hor.  Malone. 
*  —  inftance  fl«<^ ar^^/WfKr—]  Ir.Jiance  \s  exampls.  JoRNSON. 
3  the  ivardof  her  purity, — ]  i,  e.  the  defence  of  it,  St£SVENS, 
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it  fhall  hang  like  a  meteor  o*er  the  cuckold's  horns  : 
mafter  Brook,  thou  fhalt  know,  I  will  predominate  over 
the  peafant,  and  thou  lhalt  lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to 
me  foon  at  night: — Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate 
his  ftile''-;  thou,  mafter  Brook,  lhalt  know  him  for  a 
knave  and  cuckold: — come  to  me  foon  at  night.  [Exit. 

Ford.  What  a  damn'd  Epicurean  rafcal  is  this  ! — My 
heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who  fays,  this 
is  improvident  jealoufy  i  My  wife  hath  fent  to  him,  the 
hour  is  fix'd,  fhe  riiatch  is  made:  Would  any  man  have 
thought  this?  See  the  hell  of  having  a  falfe  woman  !  my 
bed  lhall  be  abufed,  my  coffers  ranfack'd,  my  reputation 
gnawn  at ;  and  I  lhall  not  only  receive  this  villainous 
wrong,  but  ftand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms, 
and  by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong.  Terms  1  names  ! 
Amaimon  founds  well;  Lucifer,  well;  Barbafon  ^  well ; 
yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends:  but 
cuckold !  wittol-cuckold  *  !  the  devil  himfelf  hath  not 
fuch  a  name.  Page  is  an  afs,  a  fecure  afs ;  he  will  truft 
his  wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous :  I  will  rather  truft  a 
Fleming  with  my  butter,  parfon  Hugh  the  Welchman. 
with  my  cheefe,  an  Irilhman  with  jny  aqua-vit^e  bottle  ^, 
©r  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife 

'  4  —  and  Iiv'ill  aggravate  his  ftlle  :]  StUe  Is  a  phrafe  from  the  he- 
rald's office.  Falftaff  means,  that  be  will  add  more  titles  to  tbofe  be  al- 
ready enjoys.        St  E  EVENS. 

5  -—Amaimon'— -Barbafon— The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know 
any  particulars  concerning  thefe  daemons,  may  find  them  in  Reginald 
Scott's  Inventarie  of  the  Names,  Shapes^  Powers^  Government,  and 
Effe&sof  Devils  and  Spirits,  &c.  p.  377,  &c.  From  hence  it  appears 
that  Amaimon  was  king  of  tbe  Eajif  and  Barbatos  a  great  ccuntie 
or  earle.  Steevens. 

*  —  wittol-cacitcW /]  One  who  knows  his  wife's  falfehood,  and  is 
contented  with  it  5— from  ivittan,  Sax.  to  know.  Malone. 

6  — •  an  Iri/hman  with  my  aqua-vita  bottle,]  Heywood,  in  his 
Challenge  for  Beauty ^  1636,  mentions  the  love  of  ^?^»fl-vi'<=P  as  charac- 
teriftick  of  the  Irijh  : 

**  The  Briton  he  metheglin  quaffsj 
**  The  IriJh  aqua^-vita:^^ 
The  Irifh  aqua-vita,  I  believe,  was  not  brandy,  but  ufquebaughf 
for  which  Ireland  has  been  long  celebrated.  Malone. 

Dericke,  in  Tbe  Image  of  Irelande,  1581,  Sign.  F  2,  mentions  UJke- 
beaghi,  and  in  a  note  explains  it  to  meaji  aquavitx.  Reed. 

Vol.  I.  R  with 
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withherfelf:  then  Ihe  plots,  then  Ihe  ruminates,  then  fhe 
devifes :  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may 
cffedl,  they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  efFe^l. 
Heaven  be  praifed  for  my  jealoufy  !  Eleven  o'clock  '  the 
hour;  I  will  prevent  this,  detedl  my  wife,  be  revenged 
on  FalllafF,  and  laugh  at  Page:  I  will  about  it;  better 
three  hours  too  foon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie, 
fie  I  cuckold  I  cuckold  !  cuckold  ?  [Exit, 

SCENE  IIL 

mm(for  Park. 
Enter  Caius  an^  Rugby. 
Cttius,  Jack  Rugby  ! 
J^ug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

Rug,  'Tis  paft  the  hour,  fir,  that  fir  Hugh  promlfed  to 
meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  fave  his  foul,  dat  he  is  no  come  ; 
he  has  pray  his  pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come  :  by  gar. 
Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wife,  fir  ;  he  knew,  your  worihip  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  fo  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack  ;  I  vill  tell  you  howl  viH 
kill  him. 

Rug,  Alas,  fir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug,  Forbear;  here's  company. 

Enter  Hoft,  Shallow,  Slender,  anc/'pAQiSm 
Hoji,  'Elefs  thee,  bully  dodor. 
^hal,  'Save  you,  mailer  doilor  Caius. 
Rage,  Now,  good  mailer  do<5lor  I 

7  Eleven  o'clock-— '1  Ford  fhould  rather  have  faid  ten  o^clsck  :  the 
time  was  between  ten  and  eleven;  and  his  impatient  fufpicion  was  not 
likely  to  ftay  beyond  the  time.  Johxson. 

It  is  neceflary  for  the  bufmefs  of  the  piece  that  Falftaff  Ihould  be  at 
Ford's  houfe  before  his  return.  Hence  our  author  makes  him  name  the 
later  hour.  Seep.  251  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue  there  J Jbalf 
fr.d  Talftaff,"''  When  he  fays  above,  **  I  (hall  prevent  ri>if,"  he  means, 
flot  the  meeting,  but  hi»  wife's  effsdling  her  purpofe,  Maloke. 
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Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  fir. 

Cuius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  ? 

HoJ}.  To  fee  thee  fight,  to  fee  thee  foin^,  to  fee  thee 
traverfe,  to  fee  thee  here,  to  fee  thee  there  ;  to  fee  thee 
pafs  thy  punto,  thy  ilock^,  thy  reverfe,  thy  diftance, 
thy  montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  Is  he  dead, 
my  Francifco  *  ?  ha,  bully  1  What  fays  my  ^fculapius  ? 
my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder »  ?  ha  !  is  he  dead,  bully 
Stale  ^  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Cuius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jackprieft  of  the  vorld ; 
he  is  not  fliew  his  face. 

HoJ}.  Thou  art  a  Caftilian^  king.  Urinal !  He£lor  of 
Greece,  my  boy  ! 

Cuius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitnefs  that  me  have  ftay  fix  or 
feven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wifer  man,  mafter  doctor  :  he  is  a  curer 
of  fouls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  Ihould  fight, 
you  go  againft  the  hair  of  your  profeflions :  is  it  not  true, 
mafter  Page  ? 

^  —  to  fee  thee  foin,]  To  foin^  I  believe,  was  the  ancient  term  for 
making  a  thruft  in  fencing,  ar  tilting.  Steevens. 

9  —  thy  ftocic,]  Stock  is  a  corruption  of  Jiocata,  Ital.  from  which 
language  the  technical  terms  that  follow  are  likewife  adopted,'  Steev. 

*  —-my  Francifco  ?]  He  means,  my  Frenchman.  The  quarto  reads 
•—my  Francoyes.     Ma  lone. 

'  my  heart  of  elder  It  ihould  be  remembered,  to  make  this 
joke  relifh,  that  the  elder  tree  has  no  heart.  I  fuppofe  this  expreflion 
was  made  ufe  of  in  oppofition  to  the  common  one,  heart  of  oak.  Steev. 

*  —  bully  Stale  4-'\  The  reafon  why  Caius  is  called  bully  Stale,  and 
afterwards  Urinalj  muft  be  fufficiently  obvious  to  every  reader*  Steev. 

3  —  Cafiilian — ]  CaJiUian  and  Etbiopiajif  like  Cataian,  appear  in 
our  author's  time  to  have  been  cant  terms.  I  have  met  with  them  in 
more  than  one  of  the  old  comedies.  I  fuppofe  CaJiUian  was  the  cant 
term  for  Spaniard  In  general.  Steevens. 

I  believe  this  was  a  popular  flur  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  held 
in  great  contempt  after  the  bufmefs  of  the  Armada.  Thus  we  have  a 
^reatife  Paneneticaly  ivherein  is  fheived  the  right  nvay  to  rejiji  the  Cafti- 
lian  icing  :  and  a  fonnet,  prefixed  to  Lea's  Anfioer  to  the  Untruths 
publijhed  in  Spain,  in  glorie  of  their  fuppofed  FiSlory  atchieved  againfl 
our  Engiifh  Na-vie,  begins;  <'  Thou  fond  Cafiilian  king  '''—and  fo  in 
other  places.  Farmer. 

4  —  againft  the  hair  &c.]  This  phrafe  Is  proverbial,  and  is  taken 
from  ftroking  the  hair  of  animals  a  contrary  way  to  that  in  which  it 
grows.^We  now  fay  againft  thigrain.  SxEE^KNy. 

R  2.  Pa^€. 
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Page.  Mailer  Shallow,  you  have  yourfelf  been  a  great 
fighcer,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Bodykins,  mafler  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  fee  a  fword  out,  my  finger  itches  to 
make  one  :  though  we  are  juftices,  and  doftors,  and 
churchnlen,  mafter  Page,  we  have  fome  fait  of  our  youth 
in  us  ;  we  are  the  fons  of  women,  mafter  Page. 

Page,  'Tis  true,  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  fo,  mafter  Page.  Mafter  doftor 
Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am  fvvorn  of  the 
peace  :  you  have  ftiew'd  yourfelf  a  wife  phyfician,  and 
Sir  Hugh  hath  ftiewn  himfelf  a  wife  and  patient  church- 
man :  you  muft  go  with  me,  mafter  doftor. 

Hofi.  Pardon,  gueft  juftice  : — A  word,  Monfieur  Mock- 
water  5. 

Caius,  Mock-vater  !  vat  is  dat  ? 
Hofi,  Mock-water,  in  our  Englifti  tongue,  is  valour, 
bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as  de 

5  Aivordi  Movjieur  Mock-water.]  The  fecond  of  thefe  words  was 
recovered  from  the  early  quarto  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Some  years  ago  I 
fufpedled  that  mock-ivatery  which  appears  to  me  to  aftbrd  no  meaning, 
was  corrupt,  and  that  the  author  wrote — Make-w^'ditzr.  I  have  fince 
cbferved 'that  the  words  mock  and  make  are  often  confounded  in  the  old 
copies,  [See  Vol.  II.  pp.  21,  83.]  and  have  therefore  now  more  confi- 
dence in  my  conjedlure.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  hoft,  availing  himfelf 
of  theDodlor's  ignorance  of  Englifh,  annexes  to  the  terms  that  he  ufes 
^  fenfe  diredlly  oppofite  to  their  real  import.  Thus,  the  poor  French- 
man is  made  to  believe,  that  he  will  clapper-claio  thee  tightly," 
fignihes,  "  he  will  make  thee  amends.^'  Again,  when  he  propofes  to 
be  his  friend-,  he  tells  him,  for  this  I  will  be  thy  ad'verfary  toward 
Anne  Page."  So  alfo,  inftead  of  *•  heart  of  oak,'"''  he  calls  him  heart 
of  elder,''*  In  the  fame  way,  he  informs  him  that  Make-ivater  means 
<'  -valour.^'' — In  the  old  play  called  the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell, 
1602,  a  female  of  this  name  is  mentioned. 

Dr.  Farmer,  however,  obferves  to  me,  that  Muck-vfzter  may  be  the 
true  reading,  that  term  being  ufed  in  fome  counties  j  fignifying  the 
oozing  of  a  muck  or  dung-hill,  Malone. 

The  holl  means,  I  believe,  to  refleft  on  the  infpeftion  of  urine,  which 
made  a  confiderable  part  of  praftical  phyfick  in  that  time  j  yet  I  do  not 
well  fee  the  meaning  of  mock-nvater,  Johnson. 

To  mocht  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  undoubtedly  fignifies  to  play  with, 
Shakfpeare  may  therefore  chufe  to  reprefent  Caius  as  one  to  whom  a 
mrinai  was  a  play-thing.    St  £  evens* 

Engliftiman; 
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Engllfhman : — Scurvy  jack-dog-prieft  !  by  gar,  me  vill 
cut  his  ears. 

Hoji.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Cuius.  Clapper-de-claw  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

HoJl.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  ftiall  clapper-de-claw 
me  ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Hoft.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  hiin  wag. 

Cuius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Hoft.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  firft,  mailer  gueil, 
and  mafter  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  V-^fi^^  them. 

Fugs.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Hoft.  He  is  there  :  fee  what  humour  he  is  in  ;  and  I 
will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will  it  do  well  ? 
Shul.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  mafter  doftor. 

l^Exeunt  ^ AGE,  Shallow,  Slender. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  prieft  ;  for  he  fpeak  for 
ajack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Hoft-.  Let  him  die  :  but,  firft  *,  flieath  thy  impatience  ; 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler  :  go  about  the  fields  with 
me  through  Frogmore  ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  miftrefs 
Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-houfe  a  feafting  ;  and  thou  ftialt 
woo  her  :  cry'd  game  ^,  faid  I  well  ? 

Cuius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I  love 
you  ;  and  I  fhall  procure-a  you  de  good  gueft,  de  earl, 
de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Hoft.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adverfary  toward 
Anne  Page  ;  faid  I  well  ?  ^ 

*  hut,  firjiy]  Thefe  words  were  recovered  from  the  old  quarto  by 
Mr.  Theobald.  Malone. 

6  __  cry^d  game,'\  We  yet  fay,  in  colloquial  language,  that  fuch  a 
one  is — gamey — or  game  to  the  back.  Cry V j^^jot^,  might  mean,  in  thofe 
days, — a  profefi^d  buck,  one  who  was  as  well  known  by  the  report  of  his 
gallantry,  as  he  could  have  been  hy  proclamation.  Thus,  in  Troilus 
and  Crejfida  : 

On  whofe  bright  creft,  fame,  with  her  loud'ft  O-yes, 
*<  Cries,  tWs  is  he." 
Again  :  "  Thou  art  proclaim' d  a  fool,  I  think." 
Again,  in  King  Lear  ;  «  —  A  proclaim'd  prize."    S  tee  yens. 

R  3  Gaius^ 
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Cuius.  By  gar,  'tis  good  ;  veil  faid. 
Hoji,  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius,  Come  at  my  heels.  Jack  Rugby.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Si.mple. 

E<vans.  I  pray  you  now,  good  mafter  Slender's  ferving- 
man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have 
you  looked  for  mailer  Caius,  that  calls  himfelf  Do6lor  of 
Fhyfick  P 

Simple.  Marry,  fir,  the  city-ward  S  the  park-ward, 
every  way ;  old  Windfor  way,  and  every  v/ay  but  the 
town  way. 

E^vans.  I  moft  fehemently  defire  you,  you  will  alfo  look 
that  way. 

Simple.  I  will,  lir. 

Enjans.  'Plefs  my  foul  !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am.,  and 
trempling  of  mind  ! — I  lhall  be  glad,  if  he  have  deceived 
me  : — how  melancholies  I  am  ! — I  will  knog  his  urinals 
about  his  knave's  coftard,  when  I  have  good  opportuni- 
ties for  the  'ork  : — 'plefs  my  foul  ! 

To  JhaUo<w  ri'vers      to  luhofe  falls 
"Melodious  birds  fng  madrigals  ; 
^here  <vjill  ive  make  our  peds  of  rofes. 
And  a  thoiijand  fragrant  pofes. 
To  Jhallo<^ — 
'Mercy  on  me  1  I  have  a  great  difpofitions  to  cry. 

Melodious 

i  —  the  city -10 a rdi"]  i.e.  towards  London.  So, in^.  Henry  VI.  P.I. 
.1  you  may  perceive, 

Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-WfZf'^/." 
The  firft  folio  has — ^ity-ward,  which  in  the  lecond  folio  was  corrupt- 
ed into — pitty-TO^ry.    The  emendation  was  fuggefted  by  Mr,  Steevcns, 
who  likewife  propofes/>e^/[);-ward.  Malone. 

*  To  Jhrnlloiu  rii/ers,  &c.]  Thcfe  lines  are  part  of  an  old  fongwritten 
by  Chriltopher  Marlowe,  which  was  jfirft  publifhed  imperfedlyin  1599, 
and  afterwards  entire  in  a  CoUecfiion  of  Verfcs  entitled  England's  heli~ 

con. 
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Melodious  birds  Jing  madrigals  ;— 
When  as  I  fat  in  Pabylon  3, — 
And  a  thoiifand  vagrant  pofies, 

^0  Jloallonjo —  \ 
Simple.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  fir  Hugh. 
E'vans.  He's  welcome  : — 

jTo  Jhallouo  ri'versy  to  <wh of e  falls — 
Heaven  profper  the  right  I — What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Simple,  No  weapons,  fir:  There  comes  my  mafter, 
mafter  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frogmore, 
over  the  ftile,  this  way. 

E^ans.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown  ;  or  elfe  keep  if 
in  your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
Shal,  How  now,  mafter  parfon  ?  Good-morrow,  good 
fir  Hugh.    Keep  a  gamefter  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
ftudent  from  his  book,,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

fo«,  printed  in  i6ooj  beginning  thus:  Come  live 'with  me^  and  bt 
my  lo'vcy  &c.'*  Evans  in  his  panicle  mif-recites  the  lines,  which  in  the 
original  run  thus : 

There  will  we  fit  upon  the  rocks. 

And  fee  the  fhepherds  feed  their  flocks. 

By  fliallow  rivers,  to  whofe  falls 
*'  Melodious  birds  fing  madrigals  : 

There  will  /  make  thee  beds  of  rofes 

With  a  thoufand  fragrant  pofies  &c." 
In  the  modern  editions  the  verfes  fung  by  Sir  Hugh  have  been  corredl- 
cd,  I  think,  improperly.  His  mif-recitals  were  certainly  intended.— 
He  fmgi  on  the  prcfent  occafion,  to  fliew  that  he  is  not  afraid.  So 
Bottom,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  :  I  will  walk  up  and  down 
here,  and  I  will  Jingt  that  they  fhall  hear,  I  am  not  afraid.''''  Malone. 

3  When  as  I  fat  in  Pabylon^ — J  This  line  is  from  the  old  verfion  of 
the  137th  Pfalm  : 

When  nvedid  ft  In  Baby  Ion  f 

**  The  rivers  round  about. 

Then,  in  remembrance  of  Sion, 

<*  The  tears  for  grief  burft  out." 
Th^  word  rivers  in  the  fecond  line  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  ieen 
brought  to  Sir  Hugh's  thoughts  by  the  line  of  Marlowe's  madrigal  that 
he  has  juft  repeated  }  and  in  his  fright  he  blends  the  facred  and  prophanc" 
fong  together.  The  old  quarto  has — "  There  lived  a  man  in  Bahylon-y* 
which  was  the  firft  line  of  an  old  fong  mentioned  in  Twelfth  Night  • 
but  the  other  line  is  moie  in  chara£ter.  Malons. 

R  4  Slen. 
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Slen,  Ah  fweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  fir  Hugh  ! 

Enjans,  'Plefs  you  from  his  mercy  fake,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What  !  the  fword  and  the  word  !  do  you  ftudy 
them  both,  mafter  parfon  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  lliil,  in  your  doublet  and  hofe, 
this  raw  rheumatick  day  ? 

E'vans.  There  is  reafons  and  caufes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office,  mafter 
parfori. 

Ei>ans.  Fery  well  :  What  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  molt  reverend  gentleman,  who  be- 
like, having  received  wrong  by  fome  perfon,  is  at  moft 
odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that  ever  you 
faw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourfcore  years,  and  upward;  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning, 
fo  wide  of  his  own  refpedl. 

E'vans.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him  ;  mafter  doflor  Gaius,  the 
renowned  French  phyfician. 

E-uans.  Got*s  will,  and  his  palTion  of  my  heart  !  I  had 
as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mefs  of  porridge. 

Page.  W'hy? 

E'vans.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and 
Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  befides  ;  a  cowardly  knave, 
as  you  would  defires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  ftiould  iight  with 
him. 

Shfi,  O,  fweet  A.nne  Page  ! 

Enter  Hoft,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Shal.  It  appears  fo,  by  his  weapons : — Keep  them 
afunder  ; — here  comes  doftor  Gaius. 

Page.  Nay,  good  mafter  parfon,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  mafter  doftor. 

Hojl.  Difarm  them,  and  let  them  queftion  ;  let  them 
keep  their  lirnbs  whole,  and  hack  our  Englifti. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  fpeak  a  word  vit  your  ear. 
Verefore  vill  you  not  peet-a  me  r 

Evans. 
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E'vans.  Pray  you,  ufe  your  patience  :  In  good  time. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John  ape. 

Evans.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-llogs  to  other 
men's  humours  ;  I  defire  you  in  friendfhip,  and  I  will  one 
way  or  other  make  you  amends  : — I  will  knog  your  urinals 
about  your  knave's  cogs-comb,  for  miffing  your  meet- 
ings and  appointments 

.  Caius,  D/Vr/^/(f /—Jack  Rugby, — mine  Hoj}  de  Jarierre'y 
have  I  not  flay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  1  not,  at  de 
place  I  did  app)Dint  ? 

Evans.  As  I  am  a  chriftians  foul,  now,  look  you,  this 
is.  the  place  appointed  ;  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  hoft  of 
the  Garter. 

Hoji.  Peace,  I  fay,  Guallia  and  Gaul  ^  French  and 
^elch  ;  foul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cuius,  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  !  excellent ! 

HoJi.  Peace,  I  fay ;  hear  mine  hoft  of  the-  Garter.  Am 
I  politick  ?  am  I  fubtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?  Shall  I  lofe 
my  dodlor  ?  no  ;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and  the  mo- 
tions. Shall  I  lofe  my  parfon  ?  my  prieft  ?  my  fir  Hugh  ? 
no  ;  he  gives  me  the  pro-verbs  and  the  no-verbs. — Give 
me  thy  hand,  terreftial ;  fo : — Give  me  thy  hand,  celeftial ; 
fo. — Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have  di- 
refted  you  to  wrong  places  :  your  hearts  are  mighty, 
your  fkins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  fack  be  the  iffue. — • 
Come,  lay  their  fwords  to  pawn; — Follow  me,  lad  of 
peace;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.Txxn^  me,  a  mad  hoft : — Follow,  gentlemen,  follow. 

Blen.  O,  fweet  Anne  Page  ! 

\Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  Hoft. 

Caius.  Ha  1  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  h^ve  you  make-a  de 
fot  of  us  *  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

4  <— miffing  your  meetings  and  appointments.'\  Thefe  words,  which 
are  not  in  the  folio,  were  recovered  from  the  quarto  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

5  Guallia  and  Gauly'\  The  folio  reads — Gallia  and  Gaul  j  but;  the 
reading  of  the  old  quarto  [Gawie  and  Gaivlia']  juftifies  the  emenda- 
tion now  made,  which  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Farmer.  Guallia  is  WaU 
Ua»  Malone. 

Thus,  in  K.Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Gualticr  fox  Walter,  Steevens. 
.6  mqke-a  de  fot  of  us      Sot  in  French  fignifies  a  fool.    M  alone, 

Evans, 
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E'vans.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting- 
ftog. — I  defire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends  ;  and  let  us 
knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this  famefcall, 
fcurvy  7,  cogging  companion,  the  hoilofthe  Garter. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart;  he  promife  to  bring 
me  vere  is  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

E^vans.  Well,  I  will  fmite  his  noddles;  —  Pray  you 
follow.  \^Exeunt^ 

S  C  E  N  E  II. 

The  Street  in  Wii^for.' 

Enter  Mijirefs  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs^  Ptige.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader : 
Whetlier  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
mailer's  heels  ? 

Roh.  I  had  rather,  forfooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man, 
than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy ;  now,  I  fee, 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Fcrd.  Well  met,  miltrefs  Page:  Whither  go  you ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  fir,  to  fee  your  wife ;  Is  Ihe  at  home  ? 

Ford.  Ay  ;  and  as  idle  as  Ihe  may  hang  together,  for 
want  of  company  :  I  think,  if  your  huibands  were  dead, 
you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  fure  of  that, — two  other  hufbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is 
my  hufband  had  him  of :  What  do  you  call  your  knight's 
name,  firrah  ? 

Pol;.  Sir  John  Falflaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  FalftafF  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name.— r 
There  is  fuch  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he  I— 
Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

7  —  fcall,  fcurvy,"]  Scall  was  an  old  word  of  reproach,  as  fcab  was 
afterwards.    Chaucer  imprecates  on  his  fcriviner  : 

Under  thy  longe  lockes  mayelt  thou  have  the  f calk,''''  Johnson. 
See  Leviticus,  13th  Ch, — v.  30,  31,  and  feq^.  Whalley. 

Ford. 
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Ford.  Indeed,  Ihe  is. 

Mrs.  Page,  By  your  leave,  fir  ; — I  am  fick,  till  I  fee 
her.  \_Exeunt  Mrs.  Pace  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ?  hath 
he  any  thinking  i  Sure  they  fleep  ;  he  hath  no  ule  of  them. 
Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  eafy 
as  a  cannon  will  Ihoot  point-blank  twelve  fcore.  He 
pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination  ;  he  gives  her  folly  mo- 
tion, and  advantage  :  and  now  Ihe's  going  to  my  v/ife, 
and  FalftafF's  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  Ihower 
fmg  in  the  wind  ! — and  FalftafF's  boy  with  her  ! — Good 
plots ! — they  are  laid  ;  and  our  revolted  wives  lhare  dam- 
nation together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture 
my  wife,  pluck  the  borrow'd  veil  of  modefty  from  the  fo 
feeming  miftrefs  Page^,  divulge  Page  himfelf  for  a  fecure 
and  wilful  Aclaeon  ;  and  to  thefe  violent  proceedings  all 
my  neighbours  fhall  cry  aim^.  \_Clock  Jirikes.'\  The  clock 
gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  alTurance  bids  me  fearch ; 
there  I  ftiall  find  FalftafF :  I  fhall  be  rather  praifed  for 
this,  than  mock'd  ;  for  it  is  as  pofitive  as  the  earth  is 
firm  *,  that  FalftafF  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,   Hoft,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

ShaL  Page,  &c.  Well  met,  mafter  Ford. 
Ford.  Truft  me,  a  good  knot  :  I  have  good  cheer'  at 
home  ;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 
Shal.  I  muft  excufe  myfelf,  mafter  Ford. 

8  fo  feeming  miftrefs  Page,]  feeming  is  fpecious.    So,  in  K.  Lear: 
If  aught  within  that  little  feeming  tuh9i2LncQ — Steevens. 

9  — fhall  cry  aim.']  i.  e.  fhall  encourage.  So,  in  Fenton's  Tragical 
Difcourfes,  1 567  ;— ftanding  rather  in  his  window  to — cry  aime,  than 
helping  any  waye  to  part  the  fraye." 

Thephrafe  is  taken  from  archery.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  oflice 
of  the  aim-crier,  to  give  notice  to  the  Archer  when  he  was  within 
proper  diftance  of  his  mark,  or  In  a  dired  line  with  it  5  and  to  point 
out  why  he  failed  to  ftrikeit.  So,  in  the  Spanifh  Gipfie,  a  com.  1653  : 
— -<*  great  bnbbers  have  fhot  at  me  .but  I  myfelt  gave  aim  tlius  :— . 
wide  four  bows  ;  Ihort  three  and  a  half,  &c.'"    Si  sevens. 

*  —  fli  the  earth  is  firm,]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

«  .1   ....  Thou  fure  and  frm-itt  eartb'^.'"  Malonz. 
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Slen»  And  fo  muft  I,  fir ;  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  miftrefs  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for 
more  money  than  I'll  fpeak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  '  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  coufm  Slender,  and  this  day  we  lhall 
have  our  anfwer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  mailer  Slender  ;  I  Hand  wholly  for 
you  : — but  my  wife,  mafter  dodtor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me  ;  my 
nurfh-a  Quickly  tell  me  fo  mufli. 

Hofi.  What  fay  you  to  young  mafter  Fenton  ?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verfes, 
he  fpeaks  holyday%  he  fmells  April  and  May  ^ :  he  will 

^  We  have  linger' d — ■]  They  have  not  linger'd  very  long.  The  match 
•was  propofed  by  Sir  Hugh  but  the  day  before.  Johnson. 

Shallc-zu  reprefents  the  affair  as  having  been  long  in  hand^  that  he 
may  better  excufe  himfelf  and  Slender  from  accepting  Ford\  invitation 
on  the  day  -when  It  was  to  be  concluded.  Steevens. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — linguer''dj  or  langucrd,  which  may  have  been 
9  provincial  word  for  talked^  from  lingua,  Lat.  or  langue,  Fr.  "  Let  thy 
tongue  /anger  with  arguments  of  ftate,"  occurs  in  Tivelftb  Night  5  but 
it  muft  be  owned,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  it  is  "an  error  of  the 
prefs. — Unlanguard  in  French  is  a  pratler  j  and  languayer  lignifies  to 
talk.  Linguiji  and  Unguacious  are  both  Englifh  terms,  and  in  Blount's 
Ckjfography  we  meet  with  the  fubftantive  linguer.    M alone. 

2-  — -  ^«  writes  verfes,  he  fpeaks  holyday,]  i.  e.  in  an  high-flown, 
fuftian  ftyie.  It  was  called  a  holy-day  fiyle,  from  the  old  cufl:om  of 
ailing  their  farces  of  the  myfieries  and  moralities,  which  were  turgid  and 
bombaft,  on  holy-days.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing I  cannot 
woo  infejli-val  terms,"  And  again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

Thou  fpend'ft  fuch  high-day  toit  in  praifing  him."    War  bur. 

I  fufpeft  that  Dr.  Warburton's  fuppofition  that  this  phrafe  is  derived 
from  the  feafon  of  adling  the  oldmyfteries,  is  but  an  holyday  hypothefis  j 
and  have  preferved  his  note  only  for  the  fake  of  the  paffages  he  quotes. 
Fenton  is  not  reprefented  as  a  talker  of  bombaft. 

He  fpeaks  holyday,  I  believe,  means  only,  his  language  is  more  curi- 
9US  and  f>^o/^«  than  that  ufed  by  ordinary  men.  Malone. 

— .  he  fpeaks  holyday,']    So,  in  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  I. 

With  mzny  holiday  and  lady  terms."  Steevens. 
5  —  he  fmells  April  and  May  ;]  This  was  the  phrafeology  of  the  time  ; 
not  «  he  fmells  0/  April"  &c.    So,  in.  Meafure  for  Meafure : — he 
would  mouth  with  a  beggar  of  fifty,  though  ihe  fmelt  brown  bread  and 
garlick,'"  Malone, 

carry 't. 
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carry't,  he  will  carry't ;  'tis  in  his  buttons  * ;  he  will 
carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  confent,  I  promife  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having  ^  :  he  kept  company  with  the  wild 
prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region,  he  knows 
too  much.  No,  he  lhall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  finger  of  my  fubftance  :  if  he  take  her,  let  him 
take  her  fimply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  confent, 
and  my  conient  goes  not  that  way. 

Fort:/.  I  befeech  you,  heartily,  fome  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner  :  befides  your  cheer,  you  lhall  have 
fport  ;  I  will  Ihew  you  a  monfter. — Mailer  do6lor,  you 
iliall  go  ; — fo  lhall  you,  mafter  Page  ; — and  you  Sir 
Hugh. 

S6aL  Well,  fare  you  well ; — we  fhall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  mafter  Page's.      [Exeunt  Shal.  Slend. 
Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby  ;   I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 

Hofi.  Farewell,  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my  honeft  knight 
FalftafF,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  [Exit  Hoft. 

Ford.  [Afide.  ]  I  think,  I  lhall  drink  in  pipe-wine  firft 
with  him  ;  I'll  make  him  dance  ^.  Will  you  go,  gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  fee  this  monfter.  [Exeunt, 

4  —  Vfi  in  his  buttons ;]  Alluding  to  an  ancient  cuftom  among  the 
country  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  fhould  fucceed  with  their  mi- 
ftreflesj  by  carrying  the  batchelor''s  buttons  (a  plant  of  the  Lychnis  kind, 
whofe  flowers  refemble  a  coat  button  in  form)  in  their  pockets.  And 
they  judged  of  their  good  or  bad  fuccefs,  by  their  growing,  or  their  net 
growing  there.  Smith. 

5  ^  of  no  having:]  Having  is  the  fame  as  ejiate  or  fortune.  Johns. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

Of  noble  havingy  and  of  royal  hope."  Steevens. 

6  /  Jha/I  drink  in  pipe  ivine  frjlivith  him  j  /'//  make  him  dance."]  Pipe 
is  known  to  be  a  veflel  of  wine,  now  containing  two  hogfheads.  Pipe 
wine  is  therefore  wine,  not  from  the  bottle,  but  the  pipe  5  and  the  jeft 
confirts  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  which  fignifies  both  a  cafk  of 
wine,  and  a  mufical  inftrument.  Johnson. 

Canary,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  obferved,  is  the  name  of  a  dance  as  well 
as  of  a  wine.  The  phrafc-— "  to  drink  in  pipe  wine"  always  feemed  to  me 
a  very  ftrange  one,  till  I  met  with  the  following  paflage  in  King  James's 
firft  fpeech  to  his  parliament,  in  1604;  by  which  it  appears  that  *'  to 
drink  in'  was  the  phrafeology  of  the  time  :  "  -  -  who  either,  being  ojd, 
liave  retained  their  firft  drunken  in  liquor/'  &c.  Malone. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  iir. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  Houfe, 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford,  a7td  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly  :  Is  the  buck-balket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — What,  Robin,  I  fay. 

Enter  Sern<ants  nvith  a  Bcifket* 
Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  fet  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge  ;  we  muft  be 
brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard-by  in  the  brew-houfe  ;  and 
when  I  fuddenly  call  )«ou,  come  forth,  and  (without 
any  paufe,  or  ftaggering,)  take  this  bafket  on  your  Ihoul- 
ders  :  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  hafte,  and  carry 
it  among  the  whitfters  in  Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty 
it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  clofe  by  the  Thames'  fide. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over  ;  they  lack 
no  direftion  :  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  call'd. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-mufket  ^  ?  what  news 
with  you  ? 

Roh.  My  mafter  fir  John  is  come  in  at  your  back-door, 
jniftrefs  Ford  ;  and  requefts  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent  have  you  been 
trVie  to  us  ? 

RoIj.  Ajt  I'll  be  fvvorn  :  My  matter  knows  not  of  your 

7  —  my  eyai-mufiet  f  J  Eyas  Is  a  young  unfledg'd  hawk  ;  I  fuppofc 
from  the  Italian  Niajoy  which  originally  fignified  any  young  bird  taken 
froni  the  neft  unfledg'd,  afterwards  a  young  hawk.  Mujket  fignifies  a 
Jparroiv  baivk,  or  the  fmallell  fpecies  of  hawks.  Warburton. 

.  Eyas-mujket  is  the  fame  as  infani  Lil^iputiari.  Stf.evens. 

8  —  Jack-a-lenfy']  A  Jack  o"  lent  was  a  puppet  thrown  at  in  Lent, 
like  fhrove-cocks.  SxEtvENSf 

being 
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being  here  ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlaft- 
ing  liberty,  if  1  tell  you  of  it ;  for,  he  fwears,  he'll  turn 
me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  fecrecy  of  thine, 
ihall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  lhall  make  thee  a  new 
doublet  and  hofe. — I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Do  fo  : — Go  tell  thy  mafter,  I  am  alone. 
Miftrefs  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.        [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee  ;  if  I  do  not  a£l  it,  hifs  me. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then  ;  we'll  ufe  this  unwholefome 
humidity,  this  grofs  watry  pumpion ;  we'll  teach  him 
to  know  turtles  from  jays  *. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Hanje  I  caught  thee,  my  hea<venly  jetvel^  ?  Why, 
now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  ^  ;  this  is 
the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O  this  bleffed  hour  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  fweet  fir  John  ! 

Fal.  Miftrefs  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
miftrefs  Ford.  Now  fhall  I  fm  in  my  wifti :  I  would  thy 
huftDand  were  dead  ;  I'll  fpeak  it  before  the  beft  lord,  I 
would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  fir  John  !  alas,  I  ftiould  be  a 
pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  ftiew  me  fuch  another  ;  1 
fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  :  Thou  haft 
the  right  arched  bent  ^  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the 

9  —from  jayi.'\  So,  in  Cyniieline  : 
  feme  jay  of  Italy, 

Whofe  mother  was  her  painting,  &c.'*  Steevf.ns. 
I  Ha've  J  caught  my  heavenly  jeivel      is  the  firft  line  of  the  fecond 
fong  in  Sidney's  /^ftrcpkel  and  Ste/Ia,  Tollet. 

*  ff^by,  fioiv  let  me  die  j  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  ;]  This  fentl- 
ment,  which  is  of  facred  origin,  is  here  indecently  introduced.  It  ap- 
pears again,  with  fomewhat  lefs  of  profanenefs,  in  the  JVinters  tale, 
AaiY,  zndm  Othello,  ASt  II.  Steevens. 

3  —  arched  — ]  Thus  the  quartos  1602,  and  1619.  The  folio 
reads— arched  beauty.  Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  fupportcd  by  a  paflage  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

*<  Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eye;?, 
*<  Blifs  in  our  ^rowj-^f«?,"  Malone. 

4  ihip- 
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Ihip-tire*,  the  tire-valiant  ^  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  ad- 
mittance ^. 

Mrs,  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  fir  John  :  my  brows  be- 
come nothing  elfe  ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal,  Thou  art  a  traitor^  to  fay  fo :  thou  would'llmake 
an  abfolute  courtier  ;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot 
would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  femi- 
circled  farthingale.  I  fee  what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy 
foe  were  not  ^ ;  nature  is  thy  friend  ^  :  Come,  thou  canil 
not  hide  it. 

4-  —  that  becomes  the JhJp-tire,]  The  pip-tire  was  an  open  head-drefs, 
with  a  kind  of  fcarf  depending  from  behind.  Its  name  of  pip-tire  was, 
I  prefume,  from  its  giving  the  wearer  fome  refemblance  of  a  fioip  (as 
Shakfpeare  fays)  in  all  her  trim  :  with  all  her  pennants  out,  and  Hags 
and  ftreamers  flying.  Warburton. 

•    In  the  fifth  Aft  Fenton  mentions  that  his  miftrefs  is  to  meet  him, 
"  With  xVohom pendant  flaring  'bout  her  head." 

This  prci?ably  was  what  is  here  called  the  fhlp-tlre.  Malone. 

5  —  the  tire  valiant,]  I  'would  read  tire  volant*  Stubbs,  who  de- 
fcribes  moft  minutely  every  article  of  female  drefs,  has  mentioned  none 
of  thefe  terms,  but  fpeaks  of  vails  depending  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  flying  behind  in  loofe  folds.  The  word  -volant  was  in  ufe  before 
the  age  of  Shakfpeare. — Tire  'vellety  which  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
quarto,  may  be  printed,  as  Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  by  miftake,  for  tire- 
vel'vet.  We  know  that  velvet  hoods  were  worn  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
fpeare. Steevens. 

Among  the  prefents  fent  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  in  April  1606,  was  a  o/if/t/e/ cap  with  gold  buttons.  Catharine's 
cap  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  likewjfe  of  velvet.  Malone. 
^  6  —  of  Venetian  admittance.']  i.  e.  of  a  fafhion  received  from  Venice, 
So,  in  iVejtnvard  Hoe,  1606,  by  Decker  and  Webfler  :  now 
ihe's  in  that  Italian  head-tire  you  fent  her."  Dr.  Farmer  propofes  to 
read— of  Venetian  remittance,  Steevens, 

7  — A  traitor — ]  i.  e.  to  thy  own  merit.  Steevens. 

The  folio  reads — thou  art  a  tyrant  &c.  but  the  reading  of  the  quarto 
appears  to  me  far  better.  Malone. 

'  ^  —  fortune  thy  foe—-']  "  was  the  beginning  of  an  old  ballad,  In 
Tfvhich  were  enumerated  all  the  misfortunes  that  fall  upon  mankind, 
through  the  caprice  of  fortune."  See  note  on  the  Cuflom  of  the  Coun- 
tryy  Adl  I.  fc.  i.  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Reed. 

In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  Augufl:  1780,  p.  371,  it  is  obferved, 
that  *'  the  tune  was  the  fame  as  Death  and  the  Lady  }  and  that  the 
lamentations  of  criminals  have  been  generally  fung  to  this  tune  for 
two  hundred  years  pafl."  Malone. 

9  —  nature  is  thy  friend  ;]  hy  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was 
introduced  by  Mr,  Pofe.  Malone. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  fuch  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  perfuade  thee, 
there's  fomething  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I  can- 
not cog,  and  fay,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of 
thefe  lilping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  ia 
men's  apparel,  and  fmell  like  Bucklers-bury  *  in  fimple- 
time  ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee  ;  none  but  thee  ;  and 
thou  defer veft  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do^  not  betray  me,  fir;  I  fear,  you  love 
miftrefs  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'ft  as  well  fay,  I  love  to  walk  by  the 
Counter-gate  ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a 
lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love  you  ;  and 
you  ftiall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I'll  deferve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  muft  tell  you,  fo  you  do ;  or  elfe  I 
could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  \_nxjithin.']  Millrefs  Ford,  miflrefs  Ford!  here's 
mi^efs  Page  at  the  door,  fvveating,  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  fpeak  with  you  pre- 
fently. 

Fal.  She  fhail  not  fee  me  ;  I  will  enfconce  me  behind 
the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  fo ;  fhe's  a  very  tattling 
woman.—  [Falstaff  hides  himjelj* 

Enter  Miftrefs  Page,  and  Robin. 
What's  the  matter  r  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  miftrefs  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ? 
You're  fhamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  are  undone  for 
ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  miftrefs  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-  day,  miftrefs  Ford  1  having  an 
honeft  man  to  your  hufband,  to  give  him  fuch  caufe  of 
fufpicion  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  t 

»  —  like  Bucklers-bury  &c.]  Bucklers-bury,  In  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggilh,  who  fold  all  kind  of  herbs, 
green  as  well  as  drv,  Stkeyens. 

Voi.L      '  S  Mrs. 
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Mrs,  Page.  What  caufe  of  fufpicion  ?  Out  upon  yon  ! 
how  am  I  miftook  in  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  hufband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windfor,  to  fearch  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  fays,  is  here  now  in  the  houfe,  by  your 
confent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  abfence  :  You  are 
undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder*,  [y^^/f. ]^'Tis  not  fo,  I 
hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  fo,  that  you  have 
fuch  a  man  here  ;  but  'tis  moft  certain  your  hufband's 
coming  with  half  Windfor  at  his  heels,  to  fearch  for  fuch 
a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you  :  If  you  know  yourfelf 
clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it  :  but  if  you  have  a  friend  here, 
convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed  ;  call  ail  your 
fenfes  to  you  ;  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to 
your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  lhall  I  do  ? — There  is  a  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  fhame,  fo 
much  as  his  peril  :  I  had  rather  than  a  thoufand  pound, 
he  were  out  of  the  houfe. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  fhame,  never  ftandj'*?;^  had  rather,  and 
you  had  rather ;  your  hulband's  here  at  hand,  bethink 
you  of  fome  conveyance  :  in  the  houfe  you  cannot  hide 
him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived  me  ! — Look,  here  is  a 
bafket ;  if  he  be  of  any  reafonable  ftature,  he  may  creep 
in  here  ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were 
going  to  bucking  :  Or,  it  is  v/hiting-time,  fend  him  by 
your  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What  fhall 
I  do? 

Re-enter  F a i, staff. 

Fal.  Let  me  fee't,  let  me  fee't !  O  let  me  fee't  !  I'll 
in,  I'll  in  ; — follow  your  friend's  counfel ; — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  I  fir  John  FalftafF!  Are  thefe  your 
letters,  knight  t 

*  Sptak  louder.']  i.  e.  that  FalftafF  who  Is  retired  may  hear.  This 
pafTage  is  only  found  in  the  two  elder  gvartos.  Stekven*. 
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Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee^ ;  help  mc  away  : 
let  me  creep  in  here  ;  I'll  never — 

[He  goes  into  the  hajket ;  they  co-ver  him  ivith  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  mailer,  boy  :  Call  your 
men,  miftrefs  Ford  : — You  dilTembling  knight  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John  !  [i?;<r// Robin. 
Re-enter  Servants."]  Go  take  up  thefe  clothes  here, 
quickly;  Where's  the  cowl-itaff  ?  look,  how  you  drum- 
ble  *  :  carry  them 'to  the  laundrefs  in  Datchet  mead  ^  ; 
quickly,  come. 

Enter  FoRDi  Page,  Caius,  and  ^/r  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Fray  you,  come  near:  if  I  fufpedl:  without  caufe, 
why  then  make  fport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jefl:  ;  I 
deferve  it. — How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Ser-v.  To  the  laundrefs,  forfooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it  ?  You  were  beft  meddle  with  buck-walhiug. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  waih  myfelf  of  the  buck  ! 
Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck  ;  I  warrant  you,  buck, 
and  of  the  feafon  too  ;  it  lhall  appear^.  [Exeunt  Servants, 

3  and  none  but  thecal  Thefe  words,  which  are  charadleriftick, 
andfpoken  to  Mrs.  Page  afide,  I  have  reftored  from  the  early  quarto. 
He  had  ufed  the  feme  words  before  to  Mrs.  Ford.  Malone. 

4  — hoiv  you  drumbie  :]  The  reverend  Mr.  Lambe,  the  editor  of 
the  ancient  metrical  hifl-ory  of  the  Battle  of  Flodtion,  obferyes,  that— 
iookf  bow  you  drumbie^  means-— confujed  you  are',  and  that  in  the 
North,  drumbled  zle'is  muddy  dijlurbed  a/e.  Steevens. 

A  druvtb/e-drone  in  the  wellern  dialed  fignifies  a  drone,  or  drumble- 
bee.  Mrs.  Page  therefore  may  mean— How  lazy  and  ftupid  you  are  ! 
be  more  alert.  Malone. 

To  drumbie,  in  Devonflure,  fignifies  to  mutter  in  a  fuUen  and  inarti- 
culate voice.  He,nley. 

5  —  carry  them  to  the  laundrefs  in  Datchet  mead  \\  Mr.  Dennis  ob- 
jefts,  with  fome  degree  of  reafon,  to  the  probability  of  the  circumftance 
of  Falftaft^s  being  carried  to  Datchet  mead,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames. 
*<  It  is  not  likely  (he  obferves)  that  Falftaft'  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
carried  in  the  bafket  as  far  as  Datchet  mead,  which  is  half  a  mile  from 
Windfor,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  could  not  carry  him,  if  he  mads 
any  refiftance.''  Mai.one. 

^  -—it  /hall  appear.]  Ford  feems  to  allude  to  the  cuckhold's  horns. 
So  afterwards :  **  -—and  fo  buffets  himfelf  on  the  forehead,  crying, 
pser  out,  peer  out.*'    Of  the  feajon  is  a  phrafe  of  the  foreft.  Malone. 

S  2  nA^ith 
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nvitb  the  hajket.'\  Gentlemen,  I  have  dream'd  to-night 
I'll  tell  you  my  dream.    Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys  : 
afeend  my  chambers,  fearch,  feek,  find  out  :  I'll  war- 
rant, we'll  unkennel  the  fox:  Let  me  flop  this  way  firfl : 
So,  now  uncape  ^. 

Page.  Good  mailer  Ford,  be  contented  :  you  wrong 
yourfelf  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  mailer  Page.  Up,  gentlemen  ;  you  fiiall 
fee  fport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  "  \_Exit> 

E'vans.  This  is  fery  fantaftical  humours,  and  jea- 
loufies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fafhion  of  France  :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  fee  the  ilTue  of 
his  fearch.  Eva n s.  Page,  ^WCaius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleafes  me  better,  that 
my  hufband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
hulband  alk'd  who  was  in  the  bafket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid,  he  will  have  need  of 
wafhing ;  fo  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a 
benefit. 

'  Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dilhoneft  rafcal  !  I  would,  all 
of  the  fame  ftrain  were  in  the  fame  diftrefs. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  hulband  hath  fome  fpecial 
fufpicion  of  Falftaff's  being  here  ;  for  I  never  faw  him  fo 
grofs  in  his  jealoufy  till  now» 

Mrs,  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we  will 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  FalftaflF :  his  diffolute  difeafe 
will  fcarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  fend  that  foolilh  carrion^,  mi- 
ftrefs  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excufe  his  throwing  into  the 
water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to  an- 
other punilhment  ? 

7  Soy  nciv  uncape,"]  The  allufion  is  to  the  flopping  every  hole  at  which 
a  fox  could  enter,  before  they  uncape  or  turn  him  out  of  the  bag  in 
-which  he  was  brought.    I  fuppofe  every  one  h^s  heard  of  a  hag-fox* 

Srr  EVENS. 

*  //&«f  foolifli  f<zrrz5«,]  The  old  copy  has--/bo///^/o»  carrion,  Tht 
iorredtion  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Ma  t  one. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs,  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  fent  for  to-mor- 
row eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius>  and  5/V  Hugh  Eva ns. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him  :  may  be  the  knave  bragg'd  of 
that  he  could  not  compafs. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace  *  : — You  ufe  me  well,  mailer 
Ford,  do  you  ?  ... 
Ford.  Ay,  I  do  fo. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts ! 
Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourfelf  mighty  wrong,  mafter  Ford. 
Ford.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  muft  bear  it. 

E-vans.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  houfe,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  prefTes,  heaven 
forgive  my  fins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fye,  fye,  mafter  Ford  !  are  you  not  afhamed  ? 
What  fpirit,  what  devil  fuggefts  this  imagination?  I 
would  not  have  your  diftemper  in  this  kind,  for  the  wealth 
of  Windfor  Caille. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  mafter  Page  :  I  fufFer  for  it. 

E'vans.  You  fuffer  for  a  pad  confcience  :  your  wife  is 
as  honcft  a  'omans,  as  I  will  defires  among  five  thoufand, 
and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  fee  'tis  an  honeft  woman. 

Ford.  Well ; — I  promifed  ypu  a  dinner  :  Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  will  here- 
after make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. — Come, 
wife ; — come,  miftreis  Page ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me  ; 
pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  eo  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  truft  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  dp  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
houfe  to  breakfaft  ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together ;  I 
have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bufh  :  Shall  it  be  fo  ? 

9  Ay^  ay,  peace:"]  Thefe  words  were  recovered  from  the  early  quarto 
by  Mr.  Theobald.  But  in  his  and  the  other  modern  editions,  Z,  the  old 
fuelling  of  the  affirmative  particle,  has  inadvertently  been  retained. 

Malone. 
S  3  Ford^; 
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Ford.  Any  thing. 

E'vans.  If  there  is  one,  I  fhall  make  two  in 
company.  , 

Cuius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  fhall  make-a  de  turd. 

Enjans.  In  your  teeth  ^  :  for  Hiame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  mafter  Page. 

E-uans.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  loufy  knave,  mine  hoft. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

E-vans.  A  iotiiy  knave  ;  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

J  Room  in  Page's  Houfe. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Mrjirejs  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  fee,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love  ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  fweet  Nan, 

Anne.  Alas  !  how  then  ? 

Fcnt.  Why,  thou  muft  be  thyfelf. 
He  doth  obje£l,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
And  that,  my  ftate  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
I  feek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth  : 
Behdes  thefe,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  pail,  my  wild  focieties  ; 
And  tells  me,  tis  a  thing  impolTible 
I  Ihould  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne,  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  fo  fpeed  me  in  my  time  to  come  I 
Albeit,  I  will  confefs,  thy  father's  wealth  ^ 

*  In  your  teeth  ;]  This  du  ty  reftoratlon  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
Evans's  application  of  the  dodlor's  words  is  not  in  the  folio.  Steev. 

—~  father's  lueahh']  Some  light  lyiay  be  given  to  thofe  who  fhall 
endeavour  to  calculate  the  increafe  of  Englifh  wealth,  by  obferving, 
that  Latymer,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  his 
father's  profperity,  That  though  but  a  yeoman^  he  gave  his  daughters 
Jive  pounds  each  for  her  portion.  At  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth,  feven 
hundred  pounds  were  fuch  a  temptation  to  courtfliip,  as  made  all  other 
motives  fufpedled.  Congreve  makes  twelve  thoufand  pounds  more 
than  a  counterbalance  to  the  affeftation  of  Belinda.  No  poet  woul4 
now  fly  his  favourite  character  at  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand.  Johnson. 

Was 
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Was  the  firft  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne  : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  ftamps  in  gold,  or,fums  in  fealed  bagb  ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyfelf 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  mafter  Fcnton, 
Yet  feek  my  father's  love  ;  ftill  feek  it,  fir  : 
If  opportunity  and  humbleft  fuit 
Cannot  attain  it,  .why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 

[ll'hey  con'verfe  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  miHrefs  Quickly  ;  my  kinfmaa 
lhall  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  ftiaft  or  a  bolt  on't  ^  :  'Aid,  'tis  but 
Venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  difmay'd. 

Slen.  No,  flie  fliall  not  difmay  me  :  I  care  not  for  that,-— 
but  that  I  am  afeard. 

^lick.  Hark  ye  ;  mafter  Slender  would  fpeak  a  word 
with  you.  , 

Anne.  I  come  to  hi"m. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  !  [AJide. 

^ick.  And  how  does  good  mafter  Fenton  .?  Pray  you, 
a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou  hadft 
a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  miftrefs  Anne  ;-— my  uncle  can 
tell  you  goodjefts  of  him  : — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  miftrefs 
Anne  the  jeft,  how  my  father  ftole  two  geefe  out  of  a  pen, 
good  uncle. 

Shal.  Miftrefs  Anne,  my  couiin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do  ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  v/oman  in 
Glocefterlhire. 

3  77/  make  a  foaft  or  a  holt  on't ;]  This  Is  enumerated  by  Ray, 
amongft  others,  in  his  Colle£lion  of  proverbial  phrafes.    Re  f.d. 

The paft  was  fuch  an  arrow  as  flcilful  archers  employed.  The  boh 
in  this  proverb  means,  I  think,  the  /oo/'i  bolt.-  Ma  lone. 

S  4  ^bal. 
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Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail  +,  under 

the  degree  of  a  Tquire.  % 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

jointure. 

J7tne.  Good  mafter  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himfelf. 
Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it  ;  I  thank  you  for  that 
good  comfort.    She  calls  you,  coz  :  I'll  leave  you. 
uin-fie.  Now,  mafter  Slender. 
Slen.  Now,  good  miftrefs  Anne. 
Anne,  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jeft, 
indeed  !  I  ne'^r  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I 
am  not  fuch  a  fickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praife. 

Anne.  I  mean,  mafter  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  no- 
thing with  you :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have  made 
motions  :  if  it  be  my  luck,  fo  ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his 
dole  5  !  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go,  better  than  I 
can  :  You  may  alk  your  father  ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page,  atid  Mljlrefs  Page. 

Page.  Now,  mafter  Slender     Love  him,  daughter 
Anne, — 

Why,  how  now !  what  does  mafter  Fenton  here  ? 

4  —  come  cut  and  long  tail, — ]  i.  e.  let  who  will  come  as  a  fuitor, 
of  ivbate'ver  degree  he  may  be,  under  the  degree  of  a  fquire.  The 
phrafe  of  cut  and  long  tail  had  its  origin  from  the  pradice  of  fometimes 
cutting  the  tails  of  dogs  and  horfes,  and  leaving  others  in  their  natural 
Itate^  fo  that  (as  Mr.  Reed  has  obferved)  under  the  defcription  of  cut 
and  long  tail  the  whole  fpecies  of  thofe  animals  is  included.  Cuty  in 
confequence  of  this  pradlice,  was  in  our  author's  time  a  common  ijame 
of  a  horfe,  as  both  cut  and  c«rtail  were  defignations  of  a  dog,  of  whofe 
tail  a  part  had  been  cut  off.  Malone. 

So,  in  The  Fvji  Part  of  the  Eighth  liberal  Science^  &c.  by  Ulfian 
Fulively  1576: — "yea,  even  their  very  dogs.  Rug,  Rig,  and  Riibie, 
yea,  cut  and  long-taile,  they  fhall  be  welcome."  Steevens. 

5  ^  happy  man  be  his  dole  A  proverbial  expreflion.  See  Ray'8 
coileitioa,  p.  116. edit.  1737.  Steeveks. 

Yoa 
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You  wrong  me,  fir,  thus  ftill  to  haunt  my  houfe; 
1  told  you,  fir,  my  daughter  is  difpos'd  of. 

Pent.  Nay,  mailer  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  mafter  Fenton,  come  not  to  my  child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Pent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  mafter  Fenton. 
Come,  mafter .  Shallow  ;  come,  fon  Slender  ;  in  : — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  mafter  Fenton. 

\Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  /^«^/ Slender. 

^ick.  Speak  to  miftrefs  Page. 

Petit.  Good  miftrefs  Page,  for  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  fucL  a  rigjfiteous  faftiion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  againft  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  muft  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire  :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mrs,  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  feek  you  a  better  huf- 
band. 

^■ick.  That's  my  mafter,  mafter  doctor. 
Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  fet  quick  i'  the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips  ^. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourfelf :  Good  mafter 
Fenton, 

I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy  : 

My  daughter  will  I  queftion  how  fhe  loves  you. 

And  as  I  find  her,  fo  am  I  affedled ; 

Till  then,  farewell,  fir : — She  muft  needs  go  in  ; 

Her  father  will  be  angry. 

Farewell,  gentle  miftrefs  ;  farewell.  Nan  ^. 

\Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne, 
^ick.  This  is  my  doing  now ; — Nay,  faid  I,  will  you 

^  Anne.  AlaSf  I  bad  rather  be  fet  quick  V  the  earthy 

And  boiuTd  to  death  with  turnips.^  This  is  a  common  pro- 
verb in  the  fouthern  counties-    1  find  almoft  the  fame  expreflion  in  Ben 
onion's  Bartholomew  Fair  :      Would  I  had  been  fet  in  the  ground,  ail 
ut  the  head  of  me,  and  had  my  brains  bowTd  at.'^  Colliks. 
^  Farewell,  gentle  miftrefs  j  farewell,  Nan,']  Miflrefs  is  here  ufedas 
a  trifyllable.  Malckx. 

call 
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caft  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  phyfician^  ?  Look 
on.  Mailer  Fenton  : — this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee  ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night* 
Give  my  fweet  Nan  this  ring  :  There's  for  thy  pains.  \Exit. 

^ick.  Now  heaven  fend  thee  good  fortune  !  A  kind 
heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water 
for  fuch  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my  mafter  had 
miftrefs  Anne  ;  or  I  would  mafter  Slender  ihad  her  ;  or, 
in  footh,  I  would  mafter  Fenton  had  her  :  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  them  all  three  ;  for  fo  I  have  promifed,  and  I'll 
be  as  good  as  my  word  ;  but  fpecioufly  *  for  mafter  Fen- 
ton. Well,  I  muft  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  FalftafF 
from  my  two  miftrelTes ;  What  a  beaft  am  I  to  flack  it  ? 

\Exit, 

SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolfh, 
FaJ.  Bardolph,  I  fay, — 
Bard.  Here,  fir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  fack ;  put  a  toaft  in*t. 
\Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  balket,  like 

2  fool,  and  a  phyjic'ian  .?]  I  fhould  read  fool  or  dL  phyjlciariy  rr\ean- 
ing  Slender  and  Caius.  Johnson. 

Sir  Tho.  Hanmer  reads  according  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjeflure.  This 
may  be  right. — Or  my  dame  Quickly  may  allude  to  the  proverb,  a  man 
cf  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a  pbyfician  }  but  fhe  aflerts  her  mafter  to  be 
both.  Farmer. 

I  believe  the  old  copy  Is  right,  and  that  Mrs.  Quickly  means  to  infi- 
r.uatc  that  flie  had  addrefled  at  the  fame  time  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page 
on  the  fubjedt  of  their  daughter's  marriage,  one  of  whom  favoured  Slen- 
der, and  the  other  Caius.  **  — on  a  fool  or  a  phyfician,"  would  be  more 
accurate,  but  and  is  fufficiently  fuitable  to  dame  Quickly,  referendo 
fingula  Jingul'is.    M  alone. 

Mr,  Dennis,  of  irafcible  memory,  who  altered  this  play,  and  brought 
Jt  on  the  ftage,  in  the  year  lyoz,  under  the  title  of  TkeC'jmlcal  Gallant^ 
(when,  thanks  to  the  alterer,  it  was  fairly  damn'd,)  has  introduced  the 
proverb  at  which  Mrs.  Quickly's  allufion  appears  to  be  pointed.  Steev. 

9  .—  once  to  night — ]  i.  e.  fometime  to-night.  So,  in  a  letter  from 
the  fixth  earl  of  Ncrchumberland  j  (quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  Houfe- 
hold  book  of  the  fifth  earl  of  that  name:)  *^ — notwithftanding  J  truft 
to  be  able  ons  to  fet  up  a  chapell  offmyne  ownc."    Stee  vens. 

^  •^-fpecioufy—]  She  means  to  fay  j|/?cc:;<2//y.  Steevens. 

a  barrow 
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a  barrow  of  butcher's  ofFal ;  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  ?  Well  ;  if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick.  Til 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  butterM,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  Tiie  rogues  flighted  mc 
into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  the^  would  have 
drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies  %  fifteen  1'  the  litter : 
and  you  may  know  by  my  fize,  that  I  have  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  finking  ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I 
fhould  down.  '  I  had  been  drown'd,  but  that  the  fhore 
was  fhelvy  and  fhallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  ;  for  the 
water  fwells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  fliould  I  have  been, 
when  I  had  been  fwell'd  !  I  fhould  Jiave  beeji  a  mountain 
of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  nvith  the  ivine. 

Bar.  Here's  Miftrefs  Quickly,  Sir,  to  fpeak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  fome  fack  to  the  Thames 
water  ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  fwallow'd 
fnow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.    Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 
^ick.  By  your  leave  ;    I  cry  you  mercy  :    Give  your 
worihip  good  morrow. 

Fal.  'i  ake  away  thefe  chalices  :  Go  brew  mc  a  pottle  - 
^    of  fack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  fir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itfelf ;  I'll  no  pullet-fperm  in  my  brew- 
age.  \^Exit  Bard.]  Hov/  now  ? 

^ick.  Marry,  fir,  I  come  to  your  worihip  from  miftrefs 
Ford. 

Fal.  Miftrefs  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough  :  I  was 
thrown  into  the  ford  ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

^ick.  Alas  the  day  I  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  ftie  does  fo  take  on  with  her  men  ;  they  miftook 
their  erection. 

*  ■—  bitciys  blind  puppies,"]  The  old  copy  reads— <7  blind  bitches 
puppies.    The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    M alone. 

The  tranfpofition  may  be  juftified  from  the  following  paflage  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  :  —one  that  I  faved  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  Ms  blind  brothers  and  fiftgrs  went  to  it."    S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s , 

Fal. 
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Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolifti  woman's 
promife. 

^ick.  Well,  fhe  laments,  fir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yern  yoi;r  heart  to  fee  it.  Her  hufband  goes  this  morn- 
ing a  birding ;  Ihe  deftres  you  once  more  to  come  to  her 
between  eight  and  nine  :  I  mull  carry  her  word  quickly ; 
fhe'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

FaL  Well,  I  will  vifit  her  :  Tell  her  fo  ;  and  bid  her 
think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  confider  his  frailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit. 

^ick.  I  will  tell  her. 

FaL  Do  fo.    Between  nine  and  ten,  fay'ft  thou  ? 

^iick.  Eight  and  nine,  fir. 

FaL  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  mifs  her. 

^ick.  Peace  be  with  you,  fir  1  [Exit, 

FaL  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  mailer  Brook  ;  he  fent  me 
word  to  ftay  within  :  I  like  his  money  well.  O,  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Ford. 
Ford.  Blefs  you,  fir  ! 

FaL  Now,  mafter  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what  hath 
pafs'd  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  fir  John,  is  my  bufinefs. 

FaL  Mafter  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was  at  her 
houfe  the  hour  fhe  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  fped  you,  fir  *  } 

FaL  Very  ill-favour'dly,  mafter  Brook. 

Ford.  How,  fir  ?  Did  fhe  change  her  determination  ? 

FaL  No,  mafter  Brook :  but  the  peaking  cornuto  her 
hufband,  mafter  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of 
jealoufy,  comes  me  in  the  Jnftant  of  our  encounter,  after 
we  had  embraced,  kifs'd,  protefted,  and,  as  it  were, 
fpoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy  ;  and  at  his  heels  a 
rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  provoked  and  inftigated 
by  his  diftemper,  and  forfooth,  to  fearch  his  houfe  for  his 
wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

FaL  While  I  was  there. 

♦  ^  how  fped  you  i  Sir?]  The  word  bciv  I  have  reflored  from  the 
old  quarto.  Maloki. 

Ford. 
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Ford.  And  did  he  fearch  for  you,  and  could  not  find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  ftiall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  miftrefs  Page  ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  v^ife's  di- 
llradion,  they  convey'd  me  into  a  buck-bafket. 

Ford.  A  buck-bafket  ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-bafket :  ramm'd  me  in  with 
foul  Ihirts  and  fmocks,  focks,  foul  ftockings,  greafy  nap- 
kins ;  that,  mafter  Brook,  there  was  the  rankeft  compound 
of  villainous  fmell,  that  ever  offended  noftril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  fhall  hear,  mafter  Brook,  what  I  have 
fuffer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being 
thus  cramm'd  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves, 
his  hinds,  wert  call'd  forth  by  their  miftrefs,  to  carry  me 
in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took  me 
on  their  fhoulders  ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  mafter  in 
the  door ;  who  afk'd  them  once  or  twice,  what  they  had  in 
their  baflcet  *  :  I  quaked  for  fear,  leaft  the  lunatick  knave 
would  have  fearch'd  it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he  fhould  be 
a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  cloaths.  But  mark  the  fequel, 
mafter  Brook :  I  fuffer'd  the  pangs  of  three  feveral  deaths  ^: 
firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected  with  *  a  jealous 
rotten  bell-weather :  next,  to  be  compafs*d,  like  a  good 
bilbo  5,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peckf,  hilt  to  point, 

heel . 

♦  —"IV bat  they  had  in  their  hajiet  .-^  So,  in  p.  260:  What  a 
taking  was.  he  in,  when  your  hulband  afk'd  who  was  in  the  bafket !  ' 
But  Ford  had  afked  no  fuch  queflion.  See  p.  259.  Our  author  feems 
feldom  to  have  revifed  his  plays.    Ma  lone. 

3  —  feveral  deaths ;]  Thus  the  folio  and  the  mofl  correft  of  the 
quartos.    The  firfl  quarto  reads-— fo-r^^fowi  deaths.  Steevens. 

4  —  deteaed  with — ]  Thus  the  old  copies.  TVith  was  fometlmes 
ufed  for  of.    So,  a  little  after  : 

*'  I  rather  will  fufpedl  the  fun  ivUh  cold." 
Detefted  of  a  jealous  &c.  would  have  been  the  common  grammar  of 
the  times.    The  modern  editors  read  ^_y.  Steevens. 

5  _  bdboy]  A  bilbo  is  a  Spanifh  blade,  of  which  the  excellence  Is 
flexiblencfs  and  elafticity.  Jchkson. 

—bi/boy  from  Bdboa,  a  city  of  Bifcay,  where  the  befl  bladei  are 
made.  Steevens. 

•f  — o/<?  peck,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  old  quarto  reads— of  a /ifltl ; 
and  perhaps  rightly.    Pedlar's  packs  are,  fometimes  of  fuch  a  lize  as  to 

adnxic 
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heel  to  head  :  and  then,  to  be  ftoppM  in,  like  a  ftrong; 
diftillation,  with  llinking  cloaths  that  fretted  in  their 
own  greafe:  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney^, — think 
of  that ;  that  am  as  fubjeft  to  heat,  as  butter  ;  a  man  of 
continual  diffolution  and  thaw ;  it  was  a  miracle,  to  'fcape 
fuifocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was 
more  than  half  ftew'd  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difh,  to  be 
thrdwn  into  the  Thames,  and  cooi'd,  glowing  hot,  in  that 
furge,  like  a  horfe-ihoe  ;  think  of  that, — hilfing  hot,- — 
think  of  that,  mafter  Brook. 

Ford,  In  good  fadnefs,  fir,  I  am  forry  that  for  my  fake 
you  have  fuffer'd  all  this.  My  fuit  then  is  defperate  ; 
you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fal.  Mafter  Brook,  1  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
hufband  is  this  morning-  gone  a  birding :  I  have  received 
from  her  another  embalfy  of  meeting  ;  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  mafter  Brook. 

Ford,  'Tis  paft  eight  already,  fir. 

FaL  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  addrefs  me  ^  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leifure,  and  you 
fhall  know  how  I  fpeed  j  and  the  conclufion  fliall  be 
crown'd  vv'ith  your  enjoying  her  :  Adieu.  You  lhall  have 
her,  mafter  Brook ;  mafter  Brook,  you  fliall  cuckold 
Ford.  {Exit. 

Ford.  Humph !  ha  I  is  this  a  vifion  ?  is  this  a 
dream  ?  do  I  fleep  ?  Mafter  Ford,  awake  ;  awake,  mafter 
Ford;  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  beft  coat,  mafter  Ford. 
This  'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen,  and 
buck-bafkets ! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what  I  am  : 
I  will  now  take  the  lecher  ;  he  is  at  my  houfe  :  he  cannot 
'fcape  me  ;  'tis  impoflible  he  fliould ;  he  cannot  creep 
into  a  half-penny  purfe,  nor  into  a  pepper-box  :  but,  left 
the  devil  that  guides  him  fliould  aid  him,  I  will  fearch 

admit  of  Falftaffs  defcription  ;  but  who  but  a  Lilliputian  could  be 
<*  compafTed  in  a  ■peck        Ma  lone. 

t)       hdney^'^  Kidney  in  this  phrafe  now  fignlfies  kind  or  qualhiesy 
but  Falftaff  means,  a  man  ivhoje  kidnies  are  as  fat  as  mine.  Johnson, 
7       addrefs  we—]  i.e.  make  myfelf  ready.    So,  in  K.  Henry  V  : 
<'  To-morrow  for  our  march  we  are  addre^,^"*    Ste evens. 
4  impoflible 
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impoflible  places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  (hall  not  make  me  tame  :  if 
I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with 
me,  I'll  be  horn-mad*.  [Exit. 


A  C  T    IV.  SCENE!'. 

The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  ««^William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  mafter  Ford's  already,  '^think'il 
thou  ? 

^u'cL  Sure,  he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  prefently  :  but 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his  throwing 
into  the  water.  Millrefs  Ford  defires  you  to  come  fud- 
denly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by  ;  I'll  but  bring 
my  young  man  here  to  fchool :  Look,  where  his  mailer 
comes  J  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  fee. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
How  now,  fir  Hugh  ?  no  fchool  to-day  ? 

E-vans.  No  ;  mafter  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play. 

^lick.  Blefling  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  hufband  fays,  my  fon  profits 
nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book  ;  I  pray  you,  alk  him 
feme  queftions  in  his  accidence. 

^  —  ril  be  horn-inad.'\  There  is  no  image  which  our  author  appears 
fo  fond  of,  as  that  of  cuckolds'  horns.  Scarcely  a  light  character  is  in- 
troduced that  does  not  endeavour  to  produce  merriment  by  fome  allufioa 
to  horned  hufbands.  As  he  wrote  his  plays  for  the  ftage  rather  than 
the  prefs,  he  perhaps  reviewed  them  feldom,  and  did  not  obferve  this 
repetition;  or  finding  the  j  eft,  however  frequent,  ftiil  fuccefsful,  did  not 
think  correftioFi  necefl'ary.  Johnson. 

*  This  is  a  very  trifling  fcene,  of  no  ufe  to  the  plot,  and  I  fhould  think 
of  no  great  delight  to  the  audience  j  but  Shaklpcare  beft  knew  what 
Would  pleafe.  Johnson. 

We  may  fuppofe  this  fcene  to  have  been  a  very  entertaining  one  to  the 
audience  for  which  it  was  written.  Many  of  the  old  plays  exhibit 
pedants  inftruding  their  fcholars.    S t  e e  v  e  n  s, 

E'vans, 
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Enians.  Come  hither, William;  hold  up  your  head  ;  cOme. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  firrah  ;  hold  up  your  head  j  an- 
fwer  your  mafter,  be  not  afraidi 

E'vans,  William,  how  many  numbers  is  iii  nouns  ? 

Will.  Two. 

^ick.  Truly  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more;  becaufe  they  fay,  od's  nouns. 

E'vans.  Peace  your  tatlings.  What  is /ijzV,  William? 
Will.  Pulcher. 

^ick.  Poulcats  !  there  are  fairer  things  than  poulcats, 
fure. 

E'vans.  You  are  a  very  fimplicity  'oman  ;  I  pray  you, 
peace.    What  is  Lapis,  William  ? 
Will.  Aftone. 

E<vans.  And  what  is  a  ftone,  William  } 
Will.  A.pebble.^ 

E'vans.  No,  it  is  Lapis ;   I  pray  you,  remember  in 
your  prain. 
Will.  Lapis. 

Euans.  That  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  be 
thus  declined,  Singulariter,  nominati'vo,  hie,  heec,  hoc. 

E^a7is,  Nofninati'uoy  hig,  hag,  hog  ; — pray  you,  mark  : 
geniti'vo,  hujus  :  Well,  what  is  your  accujative  cafe  ? 

Will.  Accufati'vo ,  hinc, 

E^ans.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child  ; 
Accufati^o,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

^ick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

E^a?is.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the 
focative  cafe,  William  ? 

Will.  O — •■vocati'vo,  O. 

E'vans.  Remember,  William  ;  focative  is,  caret, 
^iick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 
E'vans.  'Oman,  forbear. 
Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

E'vans.  Wh^t  is  your  genitii'e  ca/e  plural,  William? 
Will.  Geniti've  cafe  ? 
E'vans.  Ay, 

Will. 
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fTilL  Genitive, — horum^  harum,  horum'^. 
^ick.  'Vengeance  of  Je/iny's  cafe  ?  fie  on  her  ! — ne- 
ver name  her,  child,  if  ftie  be  a  whore. 
E'vans.  For  fhame,  'oman. 

^ick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  fuch  words :  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack  3,  which  they'll  do  faft 
enough  of  themfelves ;  and  to  call,  horum : — fie  upon 
you  1 

E  vans.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunaticks  ?  halt  thou  no  under- 
llandings  for  thy  cafes,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  ? 
Thou  art  a  fooliih  chriftian  creatures,  as  I  would  de- 
fires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace. 
E^-vans.  Shew  me  now,  William,  fome  declenfions  of 
your  pronouns. 

WilL  Forfooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Enjans.  It  is  kiy  ka,  cod ;  if  you  forget  your  klesy  youf 
has^y  and  your  fo^j,  you  muft  be  preeches  5.  Go  your 
ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  fcholar,  than  I  thought  he 
was. 

Enjans.  He  is  a  good  fprag  *  memory.  Farewell,  mi- 
ftrefs  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  fir  Hugh.  Get  you  home, 
boy.— Conie,  we  flay  too  long.  [Exeunt, 

*      horum,  barum,  horum.']  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  has  borrowed 
this  jeft,  fuch  as  it  is,  in  his  charadler  of  a  ftrumpet : 
*"  And  come  to  horum,  harum,  ivhorum,  then 

She  proves  a  great  proficient  among  men."  Steevens. 
%  — .fohick  and  to  hack,]  Sir  William  Blackftone  thought  that 
this,      in  Dame  Quickly's  language,  fignifies  to  Jiammer  or  hefitate,  a» 
boys  do  in  faying  their  lertbns  j"  but  Mr.  Steevens,  with  more  proba- 
bility, fuppofes  it  fignifies,  in  her  language,— ro  do  mifch'ief.  Malone. 

4  — ._yo«r  kies,  jo2/r  kaes  &c.]  All  this  ribaldry  is  likewife  found  in 
Taylor,  the  water-poet.    See  fol.  edit.  p.  io6.  Steevens. 

5  — you  muji  be  preecjjes.]  Sir  Hugh  means  to  fay— you  muft  be. 
ireecFd:  i.e.flogg'd.  To  breech  \sX.o fog.  So,  mthe  Taming  of  the 
Shrenv  : 

I  am  no  breeching  fcholar  isi  the  fchools."  Steevens. 

^  —  fprcg--]  I  am  told  that  this  word  is  ftiil  ufed  by  the  common 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  it  fignifies  ready,  alert. 
Sprightly,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  it  was  written — Jprack.  St££ven«. 

A  fprackt  lad  or  wcnth,  fays  Ray,  is  apt  to  learn,  ir.geniouz.  Reed. 

Vol,!,  T  SCENE 
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SCENE  II. 
A  Room  in  Ford's  Hou/e. 
Enter  Falstaff,  and  Mrs.  FoRD. 
Fal.  Miilrefs  Ford,  your  forrow  hath  eaten  up  my  fuf- 
ferance :  I  fee,  you  are  obfequious  in  your  love,  and  I 
profefs  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not  only,  miitrefs 
Ford,  in  the  limple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutre- 
ment, complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.    But  are  you 
fure  of  your  hulbandnovv  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  fweet  fir  John. 
Airs.  Page,  [fwitbin,']  What  hoa,  goffip  Ford !  what 
hoa  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  fir  John. 

\_Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mijirejs  Page. 
Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  fweetheart  ?  who's  at  home  be- 
fedes  yourfelf  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 
Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly  :  —Speak  louder.  ]_AJtdi. 
Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  fo  glad  you  have  nobody  here. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  VvTiy,  woman,  your  hulband  is  in  his  old 
lunes  7  again  :  he  fo  takes  on  -  yonder  with  my  hulband  ; 
fo  rails  againil  all  married  mankind  ;  fo  curies  all  Eve's 
daughters,  of  what  complexion  foever ;  and  fo  buffets 
himlelf  on  the  forehead,  cr)'ing.  Peer-out,  peer-out  ^  / 

that 

"  I'une! — ]  i.e.  lunacy,  frenzy.  See  a  note  on  the  Winter' sTalt, 
A€i  Il.fc.ii.  The  folio  reads inllead  of The  elder  quartos 
—his  old 'z;/I^«^  again.  Stexvins. 

The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Maloke. 

^  —  be  fo  takes  on — ]  Tc  take  on,  which  is  now  ufed  for  to  grieve j 
feems  to  be  ufed  by  our  author  for  to  rage.  Johnson. 

It  is  ufed  by  NaHi  in  Pierce  Per.niUfs  bis  Supplication  to  the  Devi!, 
15*2,  In  the  fame  fenfe  :  "  Some  will  take  on  like  a  madman,  if  they 
fee  a  pig  come  to  table."  Malonz. 

9  —  p^er-outil  That  is,  apptar  horBU  Shakfpcare  is  at  his  old 
hiQcs.  Johnson. 

Shakfpcare 
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that  any  madnefs,  I  ever  yet  beheld,  feem'd  but  tame- 
nefs,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  dillemper  he  is 
in  now  :  I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  f*vears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  laft  time  he  fearch'd  for  him,  in  a  baflcet : 
protefts  to  my  hufband,  he  is  now  here  ;  and  hath  drawn 
him  and  the  reft  of  their  company  from  their  fport,  to 
make  another  experiment  of  his  llifpicion  :  but  I  am  glad 
the  knight  is  not  here  ;  now  he  fliall  fee  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  miftrefs  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  ftreetend ;  he  will  be  here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone  ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  lhamed,  and 
he*s  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ? — ^Away 
with  him,  away  with  him  ;  better  fhame  than  murther. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  fhould  he  go  ?  how  Ihould  I 
beftow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  bafket  again  ? 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  bafket :  May  I  not 
go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  mafter  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  piftols,  that  none  fliall  ifTue  out  ; 
otherwife  you  might  flip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make  you  here  '  ? 

What  (hall  I  do  ?— I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  ufe  to  difcharge  their 
birding-pieces  :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole*. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  feek  there  on  my  word.  Neither 
prefs,  coffer,  cheft,  trunk,  well,  vault*  but  he  hath  aa 

Shakfpeare  here  refers  to  the  pradlice  of  children,  when  they  call  on  a 
Cnail  to  pufli  forth  his  horns  : 

Peer  out,  peer  out,  peer  out  of  your  hole, 
Or  elfe  I'll  beat  you  black  as  a  coal.  Henley. 
»  But  luhat  make  you  here  ?]  i.  e.  What  do  you  here  ?  MaLonk. 
*  Cre''f>  into  the  kiln-hole.'\  I  fufpeft,  thefe  words  belong  to  Mrs. 
Page.    See  Mrs.  Ford's  next  fpeech.    That,  however,  may  be  a  fe-  ' 
cond  thought ;  a  coi  rc(5lion  of  her  former  propofal  :  but  the  other  fyp- 
policion  is  more  probable.  Malone. 
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^tbftra<fl  *  for  the  remembrance  of  fuch  places,  and  gOM 
to  them  by  his  note  :  There  is  no  hiding  you  in  the  houle. 
FaL  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  *  out  in  your  own  femblance,  you 
die,  fir  John.    Unlefs  you  go  out  difguis'd,— • 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  difguife  him  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.    There  is 
woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  otherwife,  he  might 
put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  fo  efcape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devife  fomething :  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mifchief. 

Mrs^  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brent- 
ford, has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  ferve  him ;  flie's  as 
big  as  he  is  :  and  there's  herthrum'd  hat,  and  her  muffler 
too  3  :  Run  up,  fir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  fweet  fir  Jolin  :  miftrefs  Page, 
and  I,  will  look  fome  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick  ;  we'll  come  drefs  you 
jlraight  :  put  on  the  gown  the  while.    \Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  hufband  would  meet  him  in 
this  fhape  :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford  ; 
he  fwears,  {he's  a  witch  ;  forbade  her  my  houfe,  and  hath 
threaten'd  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page,  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  hufband's  cudgel  ; 
and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  I 

Mrs,  Ford.  But  is  my  huiband  coming  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  Ay,  in  good  fadnefs,  is  he  ;  and  talks  of 
the  bafket  too,  howfoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs,  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men  to 

carry 

—  an  abftraft]  i.  e.  a  ffiort  note  or  defcriptlon.  So,  rn  Hamlet 
the  abJiraB  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  times."  Malone. 
*  Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  &c.]  In  the  firft  folio,  by  the  miftake  of  the 
compofitor,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ford  is  prefixed  to  this  fpeech  and  the  next. 
For  the  corredlion  now  made  the  prefent  editor  is  anfwerable.  The 
•ditor  of  thefcGond  folio  put  the  two  fpeeches  together,  and  gave  them 
•both  to  Mrs.  Ford.  The  threat  of  danger  from  luithout  afcertains  the 
ftrft  to  belong  to  Mrs.  Page.  See  her  fpeech  on  her  entrance.  Malone. 

?  — her  thrum'd  hary  and  her  muffler  too :]  The  thrum  is  the  end  of 
-a  weaver's  warp,  and  we  may  fuppofe,  was  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
?»g  c&arfe  hats.    A  muffisr  wai  fbme  part  of  drefs  that  covered  the  face. 

St  EE  V  ENS. 
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carry  the  bafket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it, 
as  they  did  laft  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  prefently  :  let's  go 
drefs  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I'll  firlt  direft  my  men,  what  they  {hall  do 
with  the  balket.    Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him  ftraight. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dilhoneft  varlet  !  we  cannot 
mifufe  him  enough 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honell  too  : 

We  do  not  aft,  that  often  jeft  and  laugh  ; 

'Tis  old  but  true.  Still f^ine  eat  all  the  draugh  5.  \Exit, 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  uoith  two  Ser'vants, 
Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  firs,  take  the  bafket  again  on  your 
ihoulders ;  your  mafter  is  hard  at  door  j  if  he  bid  you  fet 
it  down,  obey  him  :  quickly,  difpatch.  [Exit. 

1.  Ser'v.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2.  Ser^.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  ^  agaili. 
I.  Ser^.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  fo  much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,       ^/r  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  mafter  Page,  have  you 
any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the  bafket, 
villain  : — Somebody  call  my  wife  : — You  youth  in  a 
bafket,  come  out  here  ^ ! — O,  you  panderly  rafcals  1  there's 
a  knot,  a  gang     a  pack,  a  confpiracy,  againfl  me  :  Now 

A /ir«wVhatwas  made  of  very  coarfe  woollen  cloth.  SeeMlnflieu's 
DiCT.  1617,  in  V.    Thruind  \s,  formed  of  thrums.  Malone. 

4  —  mifufe  him  enough.'^  Him  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
firft  folio,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond.  Malone. 

5  Still  fivine  &c.]  This  is  a  proverbial  fentence.  See  Ray's  Col- 
lection. Malone. 

6  —  of  knight]  Thus  the  only  authentick  copy,  the  firft  folio.  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  reads— of  the  knight;  I  think,  unneceflarily.  We 
liavejufthad — "  hard  at  door. Malone. 

7  You  youth  in  a  bajket  come  out  here  !]  This  reading  I  have  adopt- 
ed from  the  early  quarto.  The  folio  has  only — "  Youth  in  a  bafket  1'* 

Malone. 

^ — gang,]  Old  Copy— Corredledby  Mr, Rowe.  Malone. 

T  3  fhall 
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lhall  the  devil  be  fhamed.    What  !  wife,  I  fay !  come, 

come  forth ;  behold  what  honeit  clothes  you  fend  forth  to 

bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  pafTes  ^  !  Mafter  Ford,  you  are  not 
to  go  loofe  any  longer  ;  you  muft  be  pinion'd. 

E  vans N^'Wy y  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad'dog  ! 

^hal.  Indeed,  mailer  Ford,  this  is  not  well  ;  indeed. 
Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  fay  I  too,  fir. — Come  hither,  miftrefs  Ford  \ 
miftrefs  Ford,  the  honeft  woman,  the  modefl  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  huf- 
band  ! — I  fufpe£l  without  caufe,  miftrefs,  do  I? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witnefs,  you  do,  if  you 
fufpe£t  me  in  any  difhonefty. 

Ford.  Well  faid,  brazen-face  ;  hold  it  out. — Come 
forth,  firrah.  \_PuUs  the  clothes  out  of  the  bajket. 

Page.  This  pafTes. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  afhamed  ?  let  the  clothes  alone. 
Ford.  I  fhall  find  you  anon. 

E'vans,   'Tis  unreafonable  !  Will  y6u  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes  ?  Come  away. 
Ford.  Empty  the  bafket,  I  fay. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford,  Mafter  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one  con- 
veyed out  of  my  houfe  yefterday  in  this  bafket ;  Why  may 
not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  houfe  I  am  fure  he  is  :  my 
intelligence  is  true  ;  my  jealoufy  is  reafonabie  :  Pluck 
me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  (hall  die  a 
flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  m.after  Ford  ; 
this  wrongs  you 

E-vans.  Mafter  Ford,  you  muft  pray,  and  not  follow  the 
imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealoufies. 

9  — f^fi  pafles!]  See  p.  205,  note  4.  Maloke. 
I  .—  this  turongs you.']  This  is  below  your  character,  unworthy  of 
your  underftanding,  injurious  £0  your  honour^    So,  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shreiv,  Bianca,  being  ill  treated  by  her  rugged  fifter,  fays, 

U  YoMivrong  me  much,  indeed  you  %vrorg  yourfelf,*'  Johnson. 

Ford. 
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Ford,  Well,  he's  not  here  1  leek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  elfe  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  fearch  my  houfe  this  one  time:  if  I  find 
not  what  I  feek,  Ihew  no  colour  for  my  extremity,  let  me 
for  ever  be  your  table-fport ;  let  them  fay  of  me.  As  jea- 
lous as  Ford,  that  fcarch'd  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's 
leman     Satisfy  me  once  more  ;  once  more  fearch  with  me. 

M/i.For^.  What  hoa,  mirtrefs  Page!  come  you,  and  the 
old  woman  down  ;  my  hulband  will  come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford,  Old  woman  !  What  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mru  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  1  Have 
1  not  forbid  her  my  houfe  ?  "She  comes  of  errands,  does 
Ihe  ?  We  are  fimple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought 
to  pafs  under  the  profelfion  of  fortune- telling.  She  works 
by  charms  2,  by  fpells,  by  the  figure,  and  fuch  daubery  * 
as  this  is ;  beyond  our  element :  we  know  nothing. — 
Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you  ;  come  down,  I  fay. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  fweet  hulband; — good  gen- 
tlemen, let  him  not  flrike  the  old  woman  5. 

i?///fr  Falst  AFF  in  ^omen*  s  clothes,  led  Ij;  Mrs. 'Pag 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat,  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

z  —  his  wife's  Jenian]  l^eman^  i.  p.  lover,  is  derived  from  leef,  Dutch, 
hdo've4i  and  man.  Steevens. 

I  She  works  by  charms,  &c.]  Concerning  fome  old  nvoman  of  Brent- 
ford, there  are  fevcral  ballads.  Julian  of  Brentford's  lajl  Will  and 
^efian^qit  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in  March,  1599. 

Steevens. 

This  without  doubt  was  the  perfon  here  alluded  to  ;  for  in  the  early 
quarto  Mrs.  Ford  fays— "  my  maid's  aunt,  Gillian  oi  Brentford ^  hath 
a  gown  above."  So  alfo,  in  Wejiivardtioe,  a  com.  1607  :  I  doubt 
that  0I4  hag,  Gillian  of  Bra'inefard,  has  bewitched  me."  Ma-lone. 

4-  — .  fuch  daubery— Dauberies  are  difguifes.  So,  in  K»  Lear, 
Edgar  fays,  **  I  cannot  z/ak/' it  further."  Steevens. 

Perhaps  rather — fuch  grofs  fal/hood,  and  impoftion.  In  our  author's 
time  a  dauber  and  a  plajlerer  were  fynonymous.  See  Minfheu's  DiCT. 
in  V.  •<  To  lay  it  on  with  a  troiver  was  a  phrafe  of  that  time,  applied 
to  one  who  uttered  a  grofs  lie.  Malone. 

5  —  let  him  not  Jirike  the  old  ivoman-l  //of,  which  was  Inadvertently 
©niitted  in  the  firft  folio,  was  fupplied  by  the  fecond,  Mai.©>'£. 

T  4  Fcrd. 
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Ford,  I'll  prat  her  : — Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  ! 

[beats  him.]  you  rag  ^,  you  baggage,  you  poulcat,  you 

ronyon'''!  out!  out!  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you. 

[£xh  Falstaff. 
Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  afliamed  ?  I  think,  you  have 

kill'd  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it :— 'Tis  a  goodly  credit 

for  you. 

.  Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

E-vans.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed  :  1  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard  ;  I 
fpy  a  great  peard  under  his  muffler  ^ . 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  befeech  you  fol- 
low ;  fee  but  the  ifTue  of  my  jealoufy  :  if  I  cry  out  thus 
upon  no  trails',  never  truft  me  when  I  open  a^ain. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  further  :  Come, 
gentlemen.    {^Exeunt  Y age,  Ford,Shal.  ^;^</Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trull:  me,  he  beat  him  moll  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  i)y  the  mafs  that  he  did  not;  he  beat 
him  moft  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallow'd,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar;  it  hath  done  meritorious  fervicc. 

^  —  rag,]  This  opprobrious  term  is  again  ufed  in  Timor  of  Athens  : 
*<  —-thy  father,  that  poor  rag — Mr.  Rov.e  uniiece/lariJy  difmilled 
this  word,  and  introduced        in  its  place.  Malone. 

7  —  ronyon  /]  Ronyon,  applied  to  a  woman,  means,  as  far  as  can 
be  traced,  much  the  fame  with  j'call  or  fcab  fpoken  of  a  man.  Johnson. 

From  RogneuXy  Yr.    So,  in  Macbeth: 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries."  Steevens. 

8  /  fpy  a  great  peard  under  his  muffier.'\  One  of  the  marks  of  a  fup- 
pofed  witch  was  z  beard.    See  Macbeth.  Steevens. 

Should  we  not  read—under  her  muffler  ?    Mai, one. 

As  the  fecond  ftratagemi^by  which  Falftaff  efcapes,  Is  much  tht 
grofler  of  the  two,  1  wifh  it  had  been  pradlifcd  firft.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  Ford,  having  been  fo  deceived  before,  and  knowing  that  he  had  been 
deceived,  would  fufter  him  to  efcape  in  fo  flight  a  difguife.  Johnson. 

9  — cry  out  thus  upon  no  trai/,]  The  expreflion  is  taken  from  the 
hunters.  Tra/Vis  the  fcent  left  by  the  pallage  of  thegame.  To  cry  out, 
is  to  open  or  hark.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry  : 
■  "  Oh!  this  is  counter,  ye  falfe  Danifh  ^/^e^  •'"  Steevens* 
,  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you?  May  we,  with  the  war- 
rant of  woman-hood,  and  the  witnefs  of  a  good  confcience, 
purfue  him  with  any.further  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  fpirit  of  wantonnefs  is,  fure,  feared 
Out  of  him;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-fimple,  with 
fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of 
wafte,  attempt  us  again*. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  hulbands  how  we  have 
ferved  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  fcrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  hufband's  brains.  If  they  can 
find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  fhall 
be  any  further  afRidted,  we  two  will  ftill  be  the  minifters. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publickly 
fhamed :  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  ^  to  the 
jell,  ftiould  he  not  be  publickly  fhamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  'fhapa: 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn, 

Enter  Hoil:  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  defire  to  have  three  of  your 
horfes  :  the  duke  himfelf  will  be  to-morrow  at  court,  and 
they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Hofi.  What  duke  fhould  that  be,  comes  fo  fecretly  ?  I 
hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  Let  me  fpeak  with  the  gentle- 
men; they  fpeak  Englifli  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  fir;  I'll  call  them  to  you  ^. 

'  in  the  ivay  of  nvajie^  attempt  ui  again.'\  i.  e,  he  will  not  make 
further  attempts  to  ruin  us,  by  corrupting  our  virtue,  and  deftroying 
our  reputation.  Steevens. 

^  —  no  period — j  Shakfpeare  feems  by  no  period.,  to  mean,  no  proper 
catafirophe.  Steevens. 

Our  author  often  ufes  period^  for  end  or  conclufion.  So,  in  King 
Richard  UI: 

O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curfe.  Malone. 
?  — /'//  call  them  to  you.'\  Old  Copy — I'll  caii  him.    Corrected  in 
the  third  folio.  Maloke. 
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Hoji,  They  fhall  have  my  horfes ;  but  I'll  make  them 
pay,  I'll  fauce  them :  they  have  had  my  houfes  a  week  at 
command  :  I  have  turn'd  away  my  other  guefts :  they 
muft  come  off''*    I'll  fauce  them :  Come.  {Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  Houfe, 

Enter  Y hG^,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs,  Ford,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Evans. 

E'vans,  'Tis  one  of  the  beft  difcretions  of  a  *oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page,  And  did  he  fend  you  both  thefe  letters  at  an  in- 
ftant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife :  Henceforth  do  what  thou  wilt  j 
I  rather  will  fufpedl  the  fun  with  cold  ^, 
Than  t*hee  with  wantonnefs :  now  doth  thy  honour  ftand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretick. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 
Be  not  as  extreme  in  fubmilTion, 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward:  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  publick  fport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  difgrace  him  for  it. 

Fotd.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  fpoke  of. 

Page.  How  1  to  fend  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in  the 
park  at  midnight !  Fie,  fie;  he'll  never  come. 

4-  —  they  muji  come  off;]  To  come  off^  is,  to  pay.  In  this  fenfe  it  is 
ufed  by  Decker,  Heywood,  Middleton,  Maifingcr,  and  other  comick 
writers.  Steevens. 

In  John  Heywood's  p]ay  of  the  Four  P'j,  the  pedlar  fays, 

  if  you  be  willing  to  buy, 

**  Lay  down  money  5  cowz;  oj^quickly."  Farmer. 
The  phrafe  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  Friar's  Talcy  338,  edit.  Urry. 

Tyrwitt. 

?  — ivitb  co\A,'\  The  old  copy  reads — gold.  The  emendation  is 
Mr,  Rowc's,  Malone. 

Evans. 
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Eva^s. You  fay,  he  has  been  thrown  in  the  rivers;  and 
has  been  grievoufly  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman :  methinks, 
there  fhould  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  fliould  not  come  ; 
methinks,  his  flefti  is  punifh'd,  he  fliall  have  no  delires. 

Ptige.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devife  but  how  you'll  ufe  him  when  ht 
comes. 

And  let  us  two  devife  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  T\iQve.  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herne  the 
hunter. 

Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windfor  foreft. 

Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  ftill  midnight. 

Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  raggM  horns  ; 

And  there  he  blafls  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle  ^  ; 

And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  andfhakes  a  chain 

In  a  moft  hideous  and  dreadful  manner  : 

You  have  heard  of  fuch  a  fpirit ;  and  well  you  know. 

The  fuperftitious  idle-headed  eld' 

Receiv'd,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 

This  tale  of  Herne  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak: 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ; 
That  FalftafF at  that  oak  fhould  meet  with  us, 
Difguis'd  like  Herne,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head 

Page. 

*  -—and  takes  the  cattle  ;]  To  take,  in  Shakfpeare,  fignifies  to  feize 
or  ftrike  with  a  difeafe,  to  blaft.    So,  in  Lear  : 

**   Strike  her  young  bones, 

Yt  taking  dSrs,  with  lamenefs."  Johnson. 
7  »—  idle-headed  cld'\  Eld  feems  to  be  ufed  here,  for  what  our  poet 
calls  in  Macbeth — the  olden  time.    It  is  employed  in  Meajure  for  Mea- 
Jure,  to  exprefs  age  and  decrlpitude  : 

<<  ■"  ■  doth  beg  the  alms 

"  Of  palfied  eld.'''  Steevens. 
I  rather  Imagine  it  is  ufed  here  for  old perfons.  Malone. 
^  Difguis'd  like  HernCy  ivith  huge  horns  on  his  head."]  This  line, 
which  is  not  in  the  folio,  was  properly  reftored  from  the  old  quarto  by 
Mr.  Theobald.    Hs  at  the  fame  time  introduced  another, — <♦  We'll 
fend  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  field,^'— which  is  clearly  unneceflary, 

and 
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Page,  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  fhape  :  When  you  have  brought  him  thither. 
What  ftiall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewife  have  we  thought  upon,  and 
thus  : 

Njin  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  Ton, 

And  three  or  four  more  of  their  gLowth,  we'll  drefs 

Like  urchins,  ouphes^,  and  fairies,  gr^en  and  white. 

With  rpunds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

And  rattles  in  their  hands ;  upon  a  fudden. 

As  FalftafF,  fhe,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  faw-pit  rufh  at  once 

With  fome  difFufed  fong  * ;  upon  their  fight. 

We  two  in  great  amazednefs  will  fly : 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 

And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight*; 

And  afk  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 

In  their  fo  facred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 

In  ftiape  prophane. 

and  indeed  improper ;  for  the  word  field  relates  to  two  preceding  llnea 
of  the  quarto,  which  have  not  been  introduced  : 
i  «  Now,  for  that  FaJftaff  has  been  fo  deceiy'd. 

As  that  he  dares  not  venture  to  the  bouje, 
<'  We'll  fend  him  word  to  meet  us  in  the  field.''*  Maloni. 
9  _  urchins,  ouphes,—']  The  primitive  fignification  of  urchin  is  a 
hedge-hog.    Hence  it  comes  to  fignify  any  thing  little  and  dwarfifh, 
Oupb  is  the  Teutonic  word  fora fairy  or  goblin.  Steevens. 
I  fVith  fome   diftufed  fong  ;]  i.  e.  wild,   irregular,  difcordant. 
That  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  have  fhewn  in  a  note  on 
another  play  by  a  paffage  from  one  of  Greene's  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
calls  a  drefs  of  which  the  different  parts  were  made  after  the  fafliions 
of  different  countries,  "  z  diffufed  att\re.^^  Malone. 

i  Jlndj  fairy -like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight  }]  This  ufe  of  to  in 
compofition  with  verbs,  is  very  common  in  Gower  and  Chaucer,  but 
muft  have  been  rather  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare.  See 
Gower,  De  Confejfione  Amantis,  B.  iv.  fol.  7. 
*'  All  to-tore  is  myn  araie." 
And  Chaucer,  Ree'vc's  Tale,  1169: 

 mouth  and  nofe  ro-^^-cifi/'  Tyrwhitt. 

This  ufe  of  the  prepofition was  not  entirely  antiquated  in  our 
author's  time.    See  Spenfer,  B.  IV.  c.  7.  B.  V.  c.  8.  Steevens. 
So  Milton,  in  his  Mafque  : 

Were  all  r«>-rut?led,  and  fometimes  ixnpair'd.  Malonf.. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs,  Ford,  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 
Let  the  fuppofed  fairies  pinch  him  found  % 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 
We'll  all  prefent  ourfelves ;  dif-horn  the  fpirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windfor. 

Ford.  The  children  muft 
Be  pradis'd  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eojans.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and  I 
will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  alfo,  to  burn  the  knight  with 
my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them  vi- 
zards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  (hall  be  thequeenof  all  the  fairies, 
Pinely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  filk  will  I  go  buy ; — and  in  that  time  ^ 
Shall  matter  Slender  Heal  my  Nan  away,  [AJide, 
And  marry  her  at  Eton. — Go,  fend  to  FalftafF  ftraight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpofe  :  Sure  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that:  Go  get  us  properties  ^ 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies  ^. 

Enjans.  Let  us  about  it;  It  is  admirable  pleafures,  and 
fery  honeft  knaveries. 

[^Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page,  Go,  miiirefs  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford.. 
I'll  to  the  dodlor;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  ideot ; 
And  he  my  hufband  beft  of  all  affefts  : 
The  dodlor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  frjends 

3  — .  finch  him  found,]  i.  e.  Joundly,  The  adjedive  ufcd  as  an 
adverb.    St  e  evens. 

4  —  andi  if  that  time]  That  time  relates  to  the  time  of  the  mafk 
wlthvi'hich  Falftaff  was  to  be  entertained.  Warburton. 

5  '-^properties-—']  Properties  are  littla  incidental  neceflaries  to  a 
theatre,  exclufive  of  fcenes  and  drefles.  Steevens, 

6  —  tricking /or  0«r  faries.'\  To  trifkf  is  to  drefs  out*  Steevens. 

Potent 
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Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  fhall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thoufand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

^  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  HoU  and  Simple. 

Hofr.  What  would'ft  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick- 
fkin^  ?  fpeak,  breathe,  difcufs  ;  brief,  fhort,  quick,  fnap. 

Simp.  Marry,  fir,  I  come  to  fpeak  with  iir  John  Fal- 
ftafF  from  Malter  Slender. 

Hofi.  There's  his  chamber,  his  houfe,  ]iis  caftle,  his 
ftanding-bed,  and  truckle-bed^  ;  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  ftory  of  the  prodigal,  frefh  and  new  :  Go,  knock  and 
call;  he'll  fpeak  like  Ajithrcpophagi-nian  ^  unto  thee: 
Knock,  I  fay. 

Simp.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman  gone  up  into 
hi?  chamber  ;  I'll  be  fo  bold  as  ftay,  fir,  till  fhe  come 
down  :  I  come  to  fpeak  with  lier,  indeed. 

Hoji.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  !  the  knight  may  be  robb'd  f 
I'll  call. — Bully  knight !  Bully  fir  John  !  fpeak  from  thy 
lungs  military  :  Art  thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  hoft,  thine 
Ephefian  *,  calls. 

Fal.  \_abo'-ue.'\  How  now,  mine  hofl:  ? 
•  HoJ}.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  *  tarries  the  coming 

down 

7  —  what,  thlck-Jkin  ?"]  I  meet  with  this  term  of  abufe  in  Warner's 
Alhions  England^  1602,  book  vi.  chap.  30  : 

That  hefo  foul  a  thick-Jk'in  ihovXAio  izxr  a  lady  catch."  Steev. 

8  .^Jlanding  bedy  and  truckU-bedj']  The  ufual  furniture  of  cham- 
bers in  thattimewas  a  ftanding-bed,  under  which  was  ?l  troche!,  truck/e, 
or  running-bed.  In  the  ftanding-bed  lay  the  mafter,  and  in  the  truckle- 
bed  the  fervant.    So,  in  Hairs  Account  of  a  Jervtle  tutor  : 

"  He  lieth  in  the  truckle-bedy 

*<  While  his  young  mafter  lieth  o''er  his  head."  Johnson. 

9—  Anthropophaginian — }i.  e.  a  cannibal.  See  Othello,  Adll.  fc.  iii. 
It  is  here  ufed  as  a  founding  word  to  aftonifn  Smple.    St E evens. 

*  —  thins  Ephefian,]  This  was  a  cant  term  of  the  time.  So,  in  K. 
Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Adl  II.  fc.  ii.  "  P.  Eenry.  What  company  ?  Page, 
Epbejiani,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church."   See  the  note  there.  Malone. 

I  —  Bohemian-Tartar — ]  The  French  call  a  Bohemian  what  we  call 
a  Gypfey  ;  but  I  believe  the  Hoft  means  nothing  more  than,  by  a  wild 
appsJlation,  to  infinuatethat  Simple  makesa  ftrange  appearance.  Johns. 

la 
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down  of  thy  fat  wom%in :  Let  her  defcend,  bully.  Let  her 
dcfcend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  Fie  1  privacy  ?  fie! 
Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  hoft,  an  old  fat  woman  even  now 
with  me ;  but  fhe*s  gone. 

Simp.  Pray  you,  fir,  was't  not  the  wife  woman  of  Brent- 
ford 

FaL  Ay,  marry  was  it,  muffel-lhell  ^ ;  What  would 
you  with  her  ? 

Simp.  Mymafter,  fir,  my  mafter  Slender,  fent  to  her, 
feeing  her  go  thorough  the  ftreets,  to  know,  fir,  whether 
one  Nym,  fir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the 
chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  fpake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Simp.  And  what  fays  fhe,  I  pray,  fir? 

Fal.  Marry,  fhe  fays,  that  the  very  fame  man,  that 
beguiled  mafter  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozen'd  him  of  it. 

Simp.  I  would,  I  could  have  fpoken  with  the  woman  her- 
felf ;  I  had  other  things  to  have  fpoken  with  her  too,  from 
him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Hojl.  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Simp.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  fir*. 

Hojl.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  dieft. 

Simp.  Why,  fir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  miftrefs 
Anne  Page;  to-  know,  if  it  were  my  mafter*s  fortune  to 
have  her,  or  no. 

In  Germany,  there  were  feveral  companies  of  vagabonds,  &c.  called 
Tartars  andZigens.  Thcle  are  the  fame  in  my  opinion,"  faysMeze- 
ray,««  as  thofe  the  Yrvnch-czW  Bohemians^  and  theEnglifh  Gypfies."  Bul- 
teel's  Tranjlation  of  Mtx.eray%  H'tji.  of  France,  ad.  an.  1417.  Tollet. 

2-  —- the  wUtwomzn  of  Brentford  ? J  In  our  author's  time  female 
dealers  in  palmiftry  and  fortune-telling  were  ufuaily  denominated  ivife 
ruomen.  So  the  perfon  from  whom  Heywood's  play  of  Toe  iv'ife  ivoman 
*f  HogfdoTif  1638,  takes  its  title,  is  employed  in  anfwering  many  fuch 
queftions  as  are  the  objeft  of  Simple's  enquiry.  Reed. 

3  — muj'el-jhell  -,1  He  calls  poor  Simple  mujfel-jhell,  becaufe  heftands 
with  his  mouth  open.  Johnson. 

*  Simp.  I  may  8c C.I  In  the  old  copy  this  fpeech  is  given  to  Falftaft*. 
Correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I  mention  this  error,  becaufe  it  juftifies  other 
4milar  corredlions  that  have  been  made,  Seepp,  194,  276.    Ma  lone. 

FaL 
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Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 
Simp.  What,  fir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no :  Go  ;  fay,  the  woman  told 
me  fo. 

Simp.  May  I  be  fo  bold  to  fay  fo,  fir  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  fir  Tike  ;  who  more  bcld'^? 

Simp.  I  thank  your  worlTiip :  I  lliall  make  my  mafter 
glad  with  thefe  tidings.  [Exit  Simple. 

Hojl.  Thou  art  clerkly  ^  thou  art  clerkly,  fir  John  ; 
Was  there  a  wife  woman  with  thee  ? 

FaL  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  hofl ;  one,  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learn' d  before  in  my 
life  :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  ^  for 
my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 
Bard.  Out,  alas,  fir!  cozenage!  meer  cozenage  ! 
Hnjl.  Where  be  my  horfes  ?  fpeak  well  of  them,  var- 
letto. 

Bard,  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  fo  foon  as  I  came 
beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind  one  of 
them,  in  a  flough  of  mire ;  and  fet  fpurs,  and  away,  like 
three  German  devils,  three  Dodlor  Fauftus's^. 

Hofl.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain  :  do 
not  fay,  they  be  fled;  Germans  are  honeft  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Evans.  Where  is  mine  hoft  ? 

Hofl,  What  is  the  matter,  fir  ? 

•  E'vans.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is  a 

4  Ay^  5jVTike  j  ivho  more  bold  ?"]  The  folio  reads — Ay,  Sir,  like  ice. 
The  emendation,  which  is  fupported  by  the  old  quarto,  (where  we  find 
Ay,  Tikcj  &c.)  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Farmer.  Maloke. 
—  f/fr/^/y,— ]  i.  e.  fcholar-like.    Ste evens. 

^  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  ivas  paid~]  He  alludes  to  the 
Jbeating  which  he  had  juft  received.  The  fame  play  on  words  occurs  in 
Cymbeline,  Aft  V.  —  forry  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  forry  that 
you  prepaid  too  much."  Steevens. 

To  fay  in  our  author's  time  often  fignified  to  beat.  So,  in  K.  Henry  IV. y 
P.I.'* — feven  of  theeleven  I See  Vol.  II.  p.  183.  Malone. 

7  —  three  German  devils,  three  DoSor  Faujius's.']  John  Faujiy  com- 
monly czWz^  DoSior  FauJiuZ)  vi?^^    German*  Steevens, 

^  friend 
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friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three 
couzin  germans,  that  has  cozen'd  all  the  hofts  of  Read- 
ings, of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horfes  and  mo- 
ney. I  tell  you  for  good  will,  look  you:  you  are  v/ife, 
and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-ftogs  ;  and  'tis  not  conve- 
nient you  fhould  he  cozen'd  :  Fare  you  well.  [Exit, 
Enter  Caius. 

Catus,  Vere  is  mine  Hojl  de  Jarterre? 
Hoft.  Here,  mafter  dodor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubtful 
dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat:  But  it  is  tell-a  me,  dat 
you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jarmafiy  :  by 
my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  the  court  is  know  to  come  : 
I  tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu.  [Exit, 

Hoji.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go :-— aflift  me,  knight;  I 
am  undone:— fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain!  I  am  un- 
done! [^Ar^^^«?  Hofl>  (StW  Bardolph. 

Fal,  I  would,  all  the  world  might  be  cozen'd ;  for  I  have 
been  cozen'd,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  fhould  come  to  the 
ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  transform'd,  and  how 
my  transformation  hath  been  waih'd  and  cudgel'd,  they 
would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor 
fifhermen's  boots  with  me ;  I  warrant,  they  would  whip 
me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crefl-fairn  as  a  dry'cl 
pear.  I  never  profper'd  fmce  I  forefwore  myfelf  at  Pri- 
mero^.  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  fay 
my  prayers  9,  I  would  repent. — ' 

Enter 

8  — .fl?  Primero.]  A  game  at  cards.  JoHiJsoN. 

Pr'mero  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  fa/luonable  game.  In  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  letters  about  the  powder  plot,  Jofc.  Percy- 
was  playing  at  Primero  on  a  Sunday,  when  his  uncle  the  confpirator 
called  on  him  at  Eflex  Houfe.  This  game  is  again  mentioned  in  our 
author's  Henry  Fill.  Percy. 

Primero  znd  Prima-vijia,  two  games  of  cardes.  Primum  et  prtmum 
•v'tfumf  that  is,  firft,  and  firftfeene,  becaufe  he  that  can  fhew  I'uch  an 
order  of  cardes,  wins  the  game."  See  Min/heu's  Dict,  i6i7.~In  the 
Sydney  Papers^  Vol.  II.  p.  83,  is  the  following  account  of  an  alter- 
cation that  happened  between  our  poet's  generous  patron,  and  one  Wil- 
loughby,  at  this  game  :  *'  The  quarrel  of  my  Lord  Southampton  to 
Vox..  I,  U  Arobrofe 
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Enter  Mifirefs  Quickly. 
Now !  whence  come  you  ?  ^ 

^ick.  From  the  two  parties,  forfooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  fo  they  fhall  be  both  beftow'd  !  I  have  fufFer'd  more 
for  their  fakes,  more,  than  the  villainous  inconftancy  of 
man's  difpofition  is  able  to  bear. 

^lick.  And  have  not  they  fuffer'd  ?  Yes,  I  warrant  ; 
fpecioufly  one  of -them;  miftrefs  Ford,  good  heart,  is 
"beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  fee  a  white  fpot 
about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'ft  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I  was 
beaten  myfelf  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  I 
was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford ; 
but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeiting 
the  adllon  of  an  old  woman*,  deliver 'd  me,  the  knave 
conftable  had  fet  me  i'the  ftocks,  i'the  common  flocks, 
for  a  witch. 

^ick.  Sir,  let  me  fpeak  with  you  in  your  chamber  ; 
you  lhall  hear  how  things  go ;  and  I  warrant,  to  your  con- 

Ambrofe  Willoughby  grew  upon  this  :  That  he,  with  Sir  Walter  Raw- 
ley  and  Mr,  Parker,  being  at  Prmero  in  the  prefence-chamber,  the 
^ueen  was  gone  to  bed  j  and  he  being  there,  as  fquire  of  the  body,  de- 
fired  them  to  give  over.  Soon  after  he  fpoke  to  them  againe,  that  if 
they  would  not  leave,  he  would  call  in  the  guard  to  pull  down  the  bord  j 
which  Sir  Walter  Rawley  feeing,  put  up  his  money,  and  went  his 
wayes  j  but  my  lotd  Southampton  took  exceptions  at  hym,  and  told 
hym,  he  would  remember  yt :  and  fo  finding  hym  between  the  Tennis- 
Court  wall  and  the  garden,  ftrooke  him  ;  and  Willoughby  pull'd  of  forae 
of  his  lockes."  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  1598.  Malone. 

9  —  fo  Jay  my  prayers,]  Thefe  words  were  reftored  from  the  early  quar- 
to by  Mr.  Pope.  They  were  probably  omitted  in  the  folio  on  account 
of  the  Stat.  3.  Jac.  I.  ch.  21.  Malone. 

I  — aS?ion  of  an , old 'Woman,']  Mr.  Theobald  reads  woW-woman, 
r.  e.  frantick,  crazy  5  but  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  fully  fupportedby 
what  Falllaff  fays  afterwards  to  Ford  :  <'  I  went  to  her,  Mafter  Brook, 
as  you  fee,  like  a  poor  old  manj  but  I  came  from  her,  Mafter  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman."    Ma  lone. 

Falftaft"  by  counterfeiting  fuch  weaknefs  and  infirmity,  as  would 
naturally  be  pitied  in  an  old  wohian,  averted  the  punifliment  to  which 
he  would  otherwife  have  been  fubje^ed,  on  the  fuppofttion  that  he  was 
a  witch.  Ste£V£»s. 

tent. 
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tent.  'Here  is  a  letter  will  fay  fomewhat.    Good  hearts, 
what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together  1  Sure,  one  of  you 
does  notferve  heaven  well*,  that  you  are  fo  crofs'd. 
FaL  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VL 

Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fen  TON  and  Hoft. 

Hoft.  Mailer  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me ;  my  mind  Is 
heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  fpeak:  Aflift  me  in  my  purpofe. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  thap  your  lofs. 

HoJ}.  I  will  hear  you,  mafter  Fenton ;  and  I  will,  at 
the  leaft,  keep  yourcounfel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  anfwered  my  affedlion 
(So  far  forth  asherfelf  might  be  her  choofer,) 
Even  to  my  wilh :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  fuch  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  s  *  fo  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  fmgly,  can  be  manifefted. 
Without  the  Ihew  of  both ; — wherein  fat  FalftafF  ^ 

*  Surey  one  of  you  does  not  ferve  heaven  nvelly  &c.]  The  great  fault  of 
this  play  is  the  frequency  of  expreflions  fo  profane,  that  no  neceflity  ot 
preferving  character  can  juftify  them.  There  are  laws  of  higher  au- 
Chority  than  thofe  of  criticifm.  Johnson. 

*  'The  mirth  ivhereof's — ]  Old  Copy — ivhereof.  The  corredllon  U 
Mr.  Pope's.  I  ana  not  fare  that  it  is  neceflTary.  Whereof  might  Jrave 
been  ufed  as  we  Ihould  now  ufe  thereof  The  mirth  thereof  being  fo 
larded,"  &c.  Malone. 

3  wherein /flf  Faljlaff  &c. 

Hath  a  great  fcene  ;]  Thefirft  folio  reads  5 

Without  the  fliew  of  both  :  fat  Faiftaff  &G. 
I  have  fupplied  the  word  that  was  probably  omitted  at  the  prefs,  from 
the  early  quarto,  where,  in  the  correfponding  place,  we  find— • 

JVhere'tn  fat  Falitaff  hath  a  mighty  fcarc  [/ctj/e]. 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  fupply  the  metre,  arbritrarlly  reads. 
Without  the  (hew  of  both  :-<.fat  -Sir  John  Faiftaff—.  Malone. 

U  z  Hath 
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Hath  a  great  fcene :  the  image  of  the  jeft  ♦ 

[SheiAJtng  the  letter, 
I'll  Ihew  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  hoft  : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  juft  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
Mull  my  fweet  Nan  prefent  the  fairy  queen  ; 
The  purpofe  why,  is  here' ;  in  which  difguife. 
While  other  jefts  are  fomething  rank  on  fooi^. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  flip  j 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry:  flie  hath  confented: 
Now,  Sir, 

Her  mother,  even  ftrong  againft  that  match  % 

And  firm  for  Doftor  Caius,  hath  appointed 

That  he  fhall  likewife  fhuffle  her  away. 

While  other  fports  are  tafking  of  their  minds 

And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  prieft  attends. 

Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 

She,  feemingly  obedient,  likewife  hath 

Made  promife  to  the  doftor  : — Now,  thus  it  rells  : 

Her  father  means  {he  fhall  be  all  in  white ; 

And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  fees  his  time 

To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 

She  ftiall  go  with  him:— her  mother  hath  intended. 

The  better  to  denote  ^  her  to  the  dodor, 

(For 

4  —  the  Image  of  tbejeji]  Image  is  reprefentathn.  So,  in  K»  Rich' 
crdllJ: 

**  And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  iW|'f5."  Steevens. 
Thefe  words  allude  to  a  cuftomftill  in  ufcj  of  hanging  out  psintcd  rC" 
prcfentations  of  {hows.  Henley. 

5  —  iihere;]  i.e.  in  the  letter.  Steevens. 

6  fVhi/e  other  jejis  are  fomething  rank  tn  foot,]  i.  e.  while  they  are 
hotly  purfulng  othe*  merriment  of  their  own.  Steevens. 

7  ^  even  Jirong  againji  that  match,']  Efen  {trong,  isasfirongy  tvitb 
a  fim'ilar  degree  of  Jirengtb*  So,  in  Hamlet y  chriftian"  is yVZ/oiy 
chriftian,  Steevens. 

s  —  talking  o/fi)«V  »2zWi,]  So,  in  another  play  of  our  author  : 
**  ■  feme  things  of  weight, 

<*  That  /^z/l  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France."  Steev. 
9         denote — ]  In  the  Mfs.  of  our  author's  age  n  and  u  were  form- 
ed fo  very  much  alike,  that  they  are  fcarcely  diftingulfhable.    Hence  it 
was,  that  in  the  old  copies  of  thefe  plays  one  of  thcfc  Icttcri  is  frequent- 
ly 
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(For  they  mufi:  all  be  mafkM  and  vizarded,) 
That,  quaint  in  green  S  fhe  fhall  be  loofe  enrobed. 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  *bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  dodorfpies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  confent  to  go  with  him. 

Hoji,  Which  means  fhe  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mother  ? 

Pent.  Both,  mygoodhoft,  to  go  along  with  me  : 
And  here  it  refts, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  Hay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Hoji,  Well,  hufband  your  device ;  I'll  to  the  vicar : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  lhall  not  lack  a  prieft. 

Fent,  So  fliall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee  ; 
Befides,  I'll  make  a  prefent  recompence.  \Exeunt. 

ly  put  for  the  other.  From  the  caufe  afligned,  or  from  an  accidental 
inverfion  of  the  letter  n  at  the  prefs,  the  firft  folio  in  the  prefent  inftancc 
reads— i/euof^,  u  being  conftantly  employed  in  that  copy  inftead  of  t;. 
The  fame  miftakehas  happened  in  feveral  other  places.  Thui,  in  Much 
mdoalout  Notb'ingy  1623,  we  find,  "  he  is  r«ruVorthographer,"  inliead 
oi  tarnd.  Again,  in  Othello  .•— to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  denote- 
menl  of  her  parts,"  inftead  of  denotement.  Again,  in  King  John  :  Thif 
txpeditious  charge,  inftead  of  expeditions*  Again,  ibid  :  involnerable 
for  invulnerable.  Again,  in  Hamlety  1605,  we  meet  with  this  very 
word  put  by  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  denote  : 

«  Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  fhapes  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  mt  truly.'' 

The  prefent  emendation,  which  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens,  is 
f^lly  fupported  by  a  fubfequent  paflage  quoted  by  him  :— the  white 
vrili  decipher  her  well  enough."  Malone. 

«  — quaint ^rtftn,]  may  mean  fantaftically  dreft  in  green.  So, 
in  Milton's  Majque  at  Ludloiv  Caftle  : 
«   left  the  place, 

«•  And  this  juaint  habit,  breed  aftonifhment." 
In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,  Adt  III.  fc.  i.  quaintly  is  ufed  for 
ingenioujly : 

'       '   a  ladder  made  of  cords."  Steevens. 

In  Daniel's  Sonnets,  1594,  it  is  ufed  for fantujiick  : 

«*  Prayers  prevail  not  with  a  quaint  difdain."  Mai,oni. 
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ACTV.    SCENE  L 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn,^ 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly, 

Fal,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling  ; — go.— I'll  hold  : 
This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd 
numbers.  Away,  go  ;  they  fay,  there  is  divinity  in  odd 
numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.— -Away, 

^ick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain  ;  and  I'll  do  what  I  can 
to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  fay  ;  time  wears  :  hold  up  your  head, 
ftnd  mince*.  Mrj.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  mafter  Brook  Matter  Brook,  the  matter  will 
be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  Park  about 
midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  ftiall  fee  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yellerday,  fir,  as  you  told 
jne  you  had  appointed  } 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  mafter  Brook,  as  you  fee,  like  a 
poor  old  man  :  but  I  came  from  her,  mafter  Brook,  like  a 
poor  old  woman.  That  fame  knave.  Ford  her  huft^and, 
hath  the  fineft  mad  devil  of  jealoufy  in  him,  mafter 
Brock,  that  ever  govern'd  frenzy.  I  will  tell  you.— He 
beat  me  grievoufly,  in  the  ftiape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the 
fhape  of  man,  mafter  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliah  with  a 
weaver's  beam  ;  becaufe  I  know  alfo,  life  is  a  {huttle.  I 
am  in  hafte ;  go  along  with  me  ;  I'll  tell  you  all,  mafter 
Brook.  Since  f  pluck'd  geefe,  play'd  truant,  and  whipp'd 
top,  I  knew  not  what  'twas  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  FoU 
low  me :  I'll  tell  you  ftrange  things  of  this  knave  Ford  ; 
on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver 
his  wife  into  your  hand. — Follow :  Strange  things  in 
hand,  mafter  Brook  !  follow.  Exeunt, 

I  —  bold  up  your  heady  and  mince.]  To  m'lnct  is  to  walk  with  aft'eft- 
Cd  delicacy.    So,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice: 
**  '         turn  two  mincing  fteps 
«  Joto  a  jnanly  ftride,"  Stseyjenj, 

SCENE 


OF  WINDSOR. 


29s 


SCENE  II. 

Wind/or  Park. 


Enter    AGE,  Shallow,  and  Slender, 
Page,  Come,  come  ;  we*ll  couch  i'  the  caftle-ditch,  till 
*ve  fee  the  light  of  our  fairies. — Remember,  fon  Slender, 
my  daughter 

Slen.  Ay,  forfooth  ;  I  have  fpoke  with  her,  and  we  have 
a  nay-word  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in 
white,  and  cry,  mum  ;  fhe  cries,  budget ;  and  by  that 
we  know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too ;  But  what  needs  either  your 
mum,  or  her  budget  ?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well 
enough. — It  hath  llruck  ten.  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark  ;  light  and  fpirits  will  become 
it  well.  Heaven  profper  our  fport !  No  man  means  evil 
but  the  devil     and  we  fhall  know  him  by  his  horns. 


Enter  Mijirefs  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Matter  dodlor,  my  daughter  is  in  green : 
when  you  fee  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with 
Jier  to  the  deanery,  and  difpatch  it  quickly  :  Go  before 
into  the  park ;  we  two  muft  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do  ;  Adieu. 

Mrs,  Page.  Fare  you  well,  fir.    \^Exit  Caius.]  My 

*  —  my  daughter.]  The  word  daughter  was  inadvertently  omitted  in 
the  firft  f^lio.    The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond. 

Malone. 

3  —  znay-ioord,'.^']  i.  e.  a  watch-word.  Mrs.  Quickly  has  already 
ufed  it  in  this  fenfe.  Stveevens. 

4  No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil,]  In  the  ancient  interludes  and 
moralities,  the  beings  of  fupreme  power,  excellence,  or  depravity,  are 
occafionally  ftyled  men.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Dogberry- 
fays,  "  God's  a  good  man.''^  Again,  in  Jeronimo,  or  the  Firji  Part  of 
the  Spantjh  Tragedy,  1605: 

«  You're  the  laft  /««« I  thought  on,  fave  the  dev'iL''  Steevens. 


Let's  away ;  follow  me. 


[^Exeunt, 


U  4 


hufband 
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hufband  will  not  rejoice  fo  much  at  the  abufe  of  FalftafT, 
as  he  will  chafe  at  the  dodor's  marrying  my  daughter ; 
but  *tis  no  matter ;  better  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great 
deal  of  hjeart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  tropp  of  fai- 
ries ?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh '  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couch'd  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak  °,  with  obfcured  lights  ;  which,  at  the  very 
inftant  of  Falftaff's  and  our  meeting,  they  ■  will  at  once 
dlfplay  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  chooie  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mock'd ;  if 
he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mock'd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Againft  fuch  lewdfters,  and  their  lechery, 
Thofe  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak,  to  the 
oak !  \_Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV. 

Wind/or  Park. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 
Eojans.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  ;   come ;   and  remember 
your  parts :  be  pold,  I  pray  you  ;  follow  me  into  the  pit ; 
and  when  I  give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you  ;  Come, 
come  ;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  part  of  the  Park, 
Enter  Falstaff  difguis^d,  <vjith  a  buck^s  head  on. 
FaL  The  Windfor  bell  hath  ftruck  twelve ;  the  minut^ 

5  —  and  the  PFelch  devil,  Hugh  ?]  So  afterwards  :  "  Well  faid,  fairy 
Hugh.^"  The  old  copy  reads — and  the  Welch  devil  Heme.  Theobald 
faw  the  error,  and  fubdituted  Evans.  Maloke. 

I  fuppofe  only  the  letter  H  was  fet  down  in  the  Mf  j  ahd  therefore, 
inftead  of  Hugh  (which  feems  to  be  the  true  readings)  the  editors  fub- 
ftituted  Heme.    St e evens. 

*  —  in  a  ^hhard  by  Heme's  oak,]  An  oak,  which  may  be  that  alluded 
to  by  Shakfpeare,  is  Itiil  ftanding  clofe  to  a  pit  in  Windfor  Foreft^  It 
is  yet  {hti\'/n  is  thi  cak  of  Herne,'  Steevens.  ■ 

draws 
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draws  on  :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  alTift  me  ! — Re- 
member, Jove,  thou  waft  a  bull  for  thy  Europa  ;  love  fet 
on  thy  horns. — O  powerful  love  !  that,  in  fome  refpefts, 
makes  a  beatt  a  man  ;  in  fome  other,  a  man  a  beaft. — 
You  were  alfo,  Jupiter,  a  fvvan,  for  the  love  of  Leda  ; — 

0  omnipotent  love  I  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  com- 
plexion of  a  goofe  ? — A  fault  done  firft  in  the  form  of  a 
beaft  ; — O  Jove,  a  beaftly  fault !  and  then  another  fault 
in  the  femblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on't,  Jove  ;  a  foul 
fault. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  lhall  poor  men 
do  ^  ?  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windfor  ftag  ;  and  the  fatteft, 

1  think,  i'  the  foreft  :  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or 
who  can  blame  me  to  pifs  my  tallow  *  ?  Who  comes  here  ? 
my  doe  ? 

Enter  Miflrefs  Ford  and  Miftrefs  Page. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my 
male  deer  ? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  fcut  ?-^Let  the  fky  rain 
potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves  ; 
hail  kiffing-comfits,  and  fnow  eringoes  ;  let  there  come  a 
tempeft  of  provocation     I  will  Ihelter  me  here. 

[^embracing  her* 
Mrs* 

7  When  gods  have  hot  hacks,  ivbat  pall  poor  men  do  Shakfpeare 
had  perha^/S  in  his  thoughts  the  argument  which  Cherea  employed  in  % 
fimilar  fituation.    Ter.  Eun.  Aft  III.  fc.  v  : 

u  Quia  confimilem  luferat 

Jam  olim  ille  ludum,  impendio  magis  animus  gaudebat  mihi 

^*  Deum  fefe  in  hominem  convertifle,  atque  per  alienas  tegulas 

*<  Venide  clanculum  per  impluvium,  fucum  fadlum  mulieri. 

**  At  quern  dcum  ?  qui  templa  ceeli  fumma  fonitu  concutit. 

«  Ego  h'jmuniio  hoc  non  facer  em  ?  Ego  vero  illud  ita  fe«i,  ac  lubcns.'* 

A  tranflation  of  Terence  was  publiflied  in  1598.  Malone. 

^  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  jfo've  }  or  who  can  blame  me  to  pifs  my 
tallow  ?]  This,  J  find,  is  technical.  In  Tuberville's  Booke  of  Hunt' 
ing,  1575'-  "  During  the  time  of  their  rut,  the  harts  live  with  fmall 
fuitenance. — The  red  mufliroome  helpeth  well  to  make  them  pvj/'e  their 
greace,  they  are  then  in  fo  vehement  heate,  &c."  Farmer. 

In  Ray's  Colleciion  of  Pro'verbs,  the  phrafe  is  yet  further  explained  : 
*'  He  has  pifs''d  his  talloiv.  This  is  fpoken  of  bucks  who  grow  lean 
after  ruttiiig-time,  and  may  be  applied  to  men."    St e evens. 

9  Let  the  Jky  rain  potatoes  j — hail  killing  comfits,  and  jnoiu  eringoes  } 
Itt  there  come  a  tem^efi  of  provocation, — ]  Fotatoes,  when  they  were  firft 

introduced 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Miftrefs  Page  is  come  with  me,  fwect- 
heart. 

Fa/.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck',  each  a  haunch:  I 
will  keep  my  fides  to  myfelf,  my  fhoulders  for  the  fellow 
of  this  walk*,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  hufbands. 
Am  I  a  woodman  ^  ?  ha  !  Speak  I  like  Herne  the  hunter  ? 
Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  confcience  ;  he  makes  re- 
llitution.  As  I  am  a  true  fpirit,  welcome  1  [Noi/e  nuitbin, 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noife  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  lins ! 

Fal.  What  lhall  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,     }    «  rcfi 

Mrs.  Page,     f  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^ 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damn'd,  left 

the  oil  that  is  in  me  Ihould  fet  hell  on  fire  ;  he  would 

never  elfe  crofs  me  thus, 

introduced  into  England,  were  fuppofed  to  be  ftrong  provocatives.  See 
Mr.  Colljns's  note  on  a  paflage  in  Tro'ihs  and  Crejfiday  Aft  V.  fc.  ii, 
Kijjing-comfits  were  fugar  plums,  perfumed  to  make  the  breath  fweet. 

HoHnfhed  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1583,  for  the  entertainment  of 
prince  Alafco  was  performed  "  a  verie  ftatelie  tragedie  named  D\do^ 
vrherein  the  queen's  banket  (writh  Eneas'  narration  of  the  deftruftion 
of  Troie,)  was  livelic  defcribed  in  a  marchpaiHe  patterne,— ri)^  tempeji 
ivberein  it  bailed  Jmall  ccnfeSsj  rained  rtfe-%uaterj  and  Jnen)  an  artificial 
kind  offncwjdW  ftrange,marvellous,and  abundant,"  On  this  circumftance 
very  probably  Shakfpeare  was  thinking,  when  he  put  the  words  quoted 
above  into  the  mouth  of  Falftaff.  Steevens. 

»  — /iy^tf  <j  brib'd  buck,]  Thus  all  the  old  copies,  miftaklngly :  It 
xaVi^     bribe-buck  ;  i.  e.  a  buck  fent  for  a  bribe.  Theobald. 

z  ^my  fhoulders  to  the  felloiv  of  this  walk,]  A  ivalk  is  that  diftrift 
5n  a  foreft,  to  which  the  jurifdidlion  of  a  particular  keeper  extends.  So, 
in  Lodge's  Rcfalynde,  1 592  :  Tell  me,  forefter,  under  whom  main- 
taineft  thou  thy  Malone. 

To  the  keeper  the  (houlders  and  bumbles  belong  as  a  perquifite.  Grey. 

So  in  Holinflied,  1586,  Vol.  I.  p.  202  :  "  The  keeper  by  a  cuftom 

hath  the  fkin,  head,  umbles,  chine,  and  fhoulders."  Steevens. 

3  I  a  woodman  ?]  A  ivoodman  in  its  original  fignification  meant 
an  archer;  bu?TTt*our  author's  time  it  was  fometimes  ufed  in  a  wanton 
fenfe.  So  Lucio  fays  of  the  Duke,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  "  He's  a 
better  ivoodman  than  thou  takeft  him  for,"  It  feems  in  the  paflage 
before  us  to  have  both  fenfes.  Malone. 
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Enter  Sir  Hugh  Eva  n  s ,  like  a fatyr ;  Mrs.  Qu  1  c  k  l y ,  and 
Pistol;  AnneSPagf.  Fairy  ^een,  attended  by 

her  brother  and  others,  drejfed  like  fairies,  ^ith  'waxen 
tapers  on  their  heads 

^uick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moon-fhine  revellers,  and  fhades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  deftiny  5, 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality  - 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Fiji.  Elves,  lift  your  names  ;  filence,  you  airy  toys 

Cricket, 

4  This  ftage-direftlon  I  have  formed  on  that  of  the  old  quarto,  cor- 
refted  by  i'uch  circumftances  as  the  poet  Introduced  when  he  new-mo- 
deled his  play.  In  the  foiio  there  is  no  diredtion  whatfoever.  Mrs. 
Quickly  and  Piftol  feem  to  have  been  but  ill  fuited  to  the  delivery  of  the 
fpeeches  here  attributed  to  them  j  nor  are  either  of  thofe  perfonages 
named  by  Ford  in  a  former  fcene,  where  the  intended  plot  againft 
Falftaft"  is  mentioned.  It  is  highly  probable,  (as  a  modern  editor 
has  obferved,)  that  the  performer  who  had  reprefented  Piftol,  was  after- 
wards, from  neceflity,  employed  among  the  fairies }  and  that  his  name 
thus  crept  into  the  copies.  He  here  reprefents  Puck,  a  part  which  in 
the  old  quarto  is  given  to  Sir  Hugh.  The  introdudtion  of  Mrs.  Qjjickly, 
however,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  }  for  in  the  firft 
^ketch  in  quarto,  ihe  is  particularly  defcribed  as  the  S^een  of  the  Fairies  ; 
a  part  which  our  author  afterwards  allotted  to  Anne  Page.  M>\lone. 

5  Tou  orphan-/)firi  of  fixed  defiiny^'^  Dr.  Warburton  correds  orphan 
to  ouphen-j  and  not  without  plaufibility,  as  the  word  ouphes  occurs  both 
before  and  afterwards.  But,  I  fancy,  in  acquiefcence  to  the  vulgar 
doftrine,  the  addrefs  in  this  line  is  to  a  part  of  the  troop,  as  mortals  by- 
birth,  but  adopted  by  the  fairies  :  orphans  in  refpedl  of  their  real  parents, 
and  now  only  dependent  on  defiiny  herfelf.  A  few  lines  from  Spenfer, 
B.  iii.  C.  3.  ft.  26.  edit.  1590,  will  fufficiently  illuftrate  this  paflage  : 

<*  The  man  whom  heavens  have  ordaynd to  bee 

«  The  fpoufe  of  Britomart,  is  Arthegall, 
«*  He  wonncth  in  the  land  of  Fayeree, 

"  Yet  is  no  Fary  borne,  ne  lib  at  all 
*'  To  elfes,  but  fprong  of  feed  terreftriall, 

And  whilome  by  falfe  Fairies  ftolen  away, 
Whiles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  crall,  &c."  Farmer. 
Dr.Warburton  objedls  to  their  being  i^eiri  to  Deftiny,  who  was  ftil!  In 
being.    But  Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  ufes  ke'trs,  with  his  ufual  laxity,  for 
(bildren.    So,  to  inherit  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  to  pojfefs.-  Malone. 
*  •—  and  your  (\udlhy,']  See  p.  i6,  n.  3.  and  p.  162,  n.  6.  MALOfJE. 

6  Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  tL-^  fairy  o-yes. 

Elves,  lift  your  names  ;  filence,  you  airy  toys*"]  Thefe  two  lines  were 
certainly  intended  to  rhime  together,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfequent 

couplets 
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Cricket,  to  Windfor  chimneys  ftialt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'ft  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unfwept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry  ^  : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  fluts,  and  fluttery. 

Fal.T'h&Y  are  fairies ;  he,  thatfpeaks  to  them,  (hall  die  : 
I'll  wink  and  couch ;  No  man  their  works  muft  eye. 

\^Lies  douon  upon  his  face, 
^'z;^?^ J.  Where's  Pede  ?  Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a  maidj 
That,  ere  llie  Heep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  faid, 
Raife  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafy,  '' 
Sleep  Ihe  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy ; 
But  thofe,  as  fleep,  and  think  not  on  their  fins. 
Pinch  them,  arms, legs,  backs,  fhoulders,  fides,  and  Ihins', 

^ucky  About,  about ; 
Search  Windfor  caftle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  facred  room  *  ; 
That  it  may  ftand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 

coaplets  do :  and  accordingly,  in  the  old  editions,  the  final  words  of  each 
line  are  printed,  oyes  and  toyes.  This  therefore  is  a  ftriking  inftanceof 
the  inconvenience  which  has  arifen  from  modernizing  the  orthography 
of  Shakfpeare.  Tyrwhitt. 

7  — <2i  bilberry  :]  I  he  b'llberrf  \s  the  ivhortleberry.    Fairies  were 
always  fuppofed  to  have  a  ftrong  averfion  to  fluttery.    Thus,  in  the  old 
fong  of  Robin  Good  Fellow.    See  Dr.  Percy's  RellqueSf  &c.  Vol.  Ill  : 
*'  When  houfe  or  hearth  doth  fluttifli  lye, 

**  1  pinch  the  maidens  black  and  blue,  &c."  Steeve^s. 
^ —-Go  you,  and  ivhere  you  jinda  maidf 

Thaty  ere  fhe  fleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  /aid, 
Raife  up  the  organs  of  her  fantafy ^ 
Sleep  fhe  as  found  as  carelefs  infancy  ; 
But  thofe,  as  Jleep,  and  think  not  on  their  Jinsy 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs, fhouldersf  Jtdes,  apd f^ins.'j   i.  e. 
Go  you,  and  wherever  you  find  a  maid  afleep,  that  hath  thrice  prayed 
to  the  deity,  though,  in'confequence,  of  her  innocence  flie  fleep  as  foundly 
as  an  infant,  elevate  her  fancy,  and  amufe  her  tranquil  mind  with  fome 
delightful  vifion  ;  but  thofe  whom  you  find  afleep,  without  having  pre- 
vioufly  thought  on  their  fins,  and  prayed  to  heaven  for  forgivenefs, 
pinch  &c.  It  (hould  be  remembered,  that  thofe  perfons  who  fleep  very 
foundly,  feldom  dream.    Hence  the  injundlion      to  raife  up  the  organs 
of  her  fantafy,"  "  Sleep  flie  &c."  i.  e.  tb$ugb  flic  fleep  as  found  &c. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  appears  to  me  to  have  totally  mifunderfl:ood  this 
pafTage,  reads — Rein  up  &c.  in  which  he  has  been  followed,  in  my 
opinion  too  haftily,  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  Malone. 

*  —  o«  every  facred  room  ;]  See  Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales,  v.  3482, 
edit.  Tyrwhitt.  "  On  foure  halves  of  the  hous  aboute,"  &c.  Malone. 

In 
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In  ftate  as  wholefome  S  as  in  ftate  'tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  feveral  chairs  of  order  look  you  fcour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower' ; 
Each  fair  inftalment  coat,  and  feveral  creft. 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  bleft  ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  fing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compafs,  in  a  ring  : 
The  expreffure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile^frelh  than  all  the  field  to  fee  ; 
And,  Honi  Soit        Mai  y  Penfe,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white  ; 
Like  faphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knight-hood*s  bending  knee  : 
Fairies  ufe  flowers  for  their  charadlery  ^. 
Away ;  difperfe  :  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock. 
Our  dance  of  ctiftom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Herne  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

E'vans,  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourfelves  in 
order  fet ; 

And  twenty  glow-worms  fliall  our  lanthorns  be. 
To  guide  our  meafure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  fl:ay  ;  I  fmell  a  man  of  middle  earth  ^. 

9  —  flJ  •wbolefotney']  Wholefom  here  fignifies  integer.  He  wifhes  the 
caftle  may  ftand  in  its  prefcnt  ftate  of  perfedtion.    War  bur  ton. 

*  The  feveral  chairs  of  order  look  you  fcour 
With  juicr  of  balmy  &c.]  It  was  an  article  of  our  ancient  luxury, 
to  rub  tables,  &c.  with  aromatiek  herbs.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  the  fame,  to  drive  away  evil  fpirits.  Steevens. 

z  —  for  their  charadtery.]  For  the  matter  with  which  they  make 
letters.  Johnson. 

3  of  middle  earth,']  Spirits  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  the  ethereal  regi- 
ons, and  failles  to  dwell  under  ground ;  men  therefore  are  in  a  middle 
llation.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Guy  of  Warivick,  bl.  1. 
no  date  : 

Thou  mayft  them  flea  with  dint  of  fwearde, 
**  And  win  the  fayreft  mayde  of  middle  erde,'^ 
Again,  in  Gower,  De  CgnfeJJione  Jimantis,  fol.  a 6  : 
<*  Adam,  for  pride,  loft  his  price 
**  In  myddtll ertb»'*  Steevens. 

Fal. 
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Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy  !  left 
he  transform  me  to  ^  piece  of  cheefe  !  - 
Pift.V\\Q  worm,  thou  waft  o'er-look'd  even  in  thybirth*. 
^acL  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chafte,  the  flame  will  back  defcend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  ftart. 
It  is  the  flefh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 
.  A  trial,  come. 
Evans.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[T^ey  burn  him  'with  their  tapers* 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

^lick.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  defire  ! 
About  him,  fairies ;  fing  a  fcornful  rhime  : 
And,  as  you  trip,  ftill  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Song.      Fie  on Jlnful phantafy  ! 

Fie  on  luji  and  luxury  *  / 

Luji  is  but  a  bloody  fire  ^, 

Kindled  uuith  unchajle  dejtre, 

Fed  in  heart ;  ivho/e  fames  a/pire. 

As  thoughts  do  blonju  them^  higher  and  higher. 

Finch  himy  fairies,  mutually  ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  ^villainy  ; 

4  Vile  «yorw,  thou  ivaft  o'er^looVd  even  In  thy  hxrth.'\  Th«  old  copy 
reads — vMd.  Thztvi/dj  which  fo  often  occurs  in  thefe  plays,  was  not 
an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  the  old  fpelling  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  time,  appears  from  thefe  lines  of  Hey  wood,  in  his  Plea/ant  Dial»gue$ 
end  Dramas,  1637: 

«  Earth.  What  goddefs,  or  how  JiyPd  ? 
**  Age.  j^ge  am  I  call'd. 

Earth.  Hence,  falfe  virago  vr'Af /" 
However,  as  the  fpelling  of  the  original  copy  of  our  author's  plays  hit 
not  been  adhered  to  in  the  modern  editions,  there  is  no  reafon  why  this 
in  particular  fhould  be  preferved.    In  a  paflage  in  the  Tempeji,  I  have 
inadvertently  retained  the  old  fpelling  of  this  word.    Ma  lone. 

5  — and  luxury  I]  Luxury  is  here  ufed  for  incontinence.  So,  in  i^. 
Lear:  *•  To't/ax«ry,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  foldiers."  Steevens. 

6  LuJl  is  but  a  bloody  /r^,]  A  hloody  fire,  means  a  fire  in  the  blood* 
In  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Aft  IV.  the  fame  expreffion  occurs : 

Led  on  by  bloody  youth,"  &c. 
i.  e.  fanguine  youth.  Steevens. 
So  alfo,  in  the  Temptfi  ; 

—  the  ftrongeft  oaths  are  ftraw 
**  '^otbcfireVtbe  blood.''^  Malone. 

Pinch 
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Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles,  and  Jiar -light,  and  moon-Jhine  be  out. 

During  this  fong,  the  fairies  pinch  FalftafF^.  DoSlor  Caius 
comes  one 'way,  and  Jieals  aivay  a  fairy  in  green  ;  Slender 
another  <way,  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white  ;  and^tTi\.or\. 
comes,  and  fteals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noife  of 
hunting  is  made  nvithin.  All  the  fairies  run  away, 
FalftafF pulls  off  his  buck's  head,  and  rifes. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs,  Ford,  They 
lay  hold  on  hi7n. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly  :  I  think,  we  have  vvatch'd  you 
now  ; 

Will  none  but  Herne  the  hunter  ferve  your  turn  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come ;  hold  up  the  jell  no 
higher  : — 

Now,  good  fir  John,  how  like  you  Windfor  wives  ? 
See  you  thefe,  hulband  ?  do  not  thefe  fair  yokes 
Become  the  foreft  better  than  the  town  ^? 

Ford.  Now,  fir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ? — Mafter  Brook, 
FalftafPs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave  ;  here  are  his  horns, 
mailer  Brook :  And,  mafter  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  no- 
thing of  Ford's  but  his  buck-balket,  his  cudgel,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  money  ;  which  mult  be  paid  to  mafter 
Brook  ^  ;  his  horfes  are  arrefted  for  it,  mafter  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we  could 

7  «...  the  fairies  pinch  Faljiaff'.']  So,  in  Lilly's  Endymion,  1591  t 
**  The  fairies  dance,  and  with  a  fong  pinch  him."  Steevens. 

*  See  you  thefe,  hujbandf  do  not  thefe  fair  yokes 

Become  the  forefi  better  than  the  town  f  ]  Mrs.  Page's  meaning  is 
this.  Seeing  the  horns  (the  types  of  cuckholdom)  in  Falftaft"'s  hand, 
ihe  afks  her  hufband,  whether  thofe  yokes  are  not  more  proper  in  the 
forcjl  than  in  the  town  j  i.  e.  than  in  his  own  family.  Theobald. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  changed  yokes  to — oaks,  Malone. 

9  —  ?o  mafler  Brook;]  We  ought  rather  to  read  with  the  old  quarto, 
— *<  which  mull  be  paid  to  mafter  For^/j"  for  as  Ford,  to  mortify  Fal- 
ftaff,  addrefles  him  throughout  this  fpeech  by  the  name  of  Brooky  the 
defcribing  himfelf  by  the  fame  name  creates  a  confulion.  A  modern 
editor  plaufibly  enough  reads — which  muft  be  paid  too,  Mafter  Brook 
but  the  firft  IketcK  ihews  that  to  is  right  j  for  the  fentence,  as  it  ftands 
in  the  quarto,  will  not  admit  too,  Malone* 

4  never 
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never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again, 
but  I  will  always  count  you  ray  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  afs. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too  ;  both  the  proofs  are  extant. 

Fal.  And  thefe  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies :  and  yet 
the  guiltinefs  of  my  mind,  the  fudden  furprize  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grofTnefs  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceiv'd  belief,  in  defpight  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhime  and 
reafon,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may  be 
made  a  Jack-a-lent when  'tis  upon  ill  employment  ! 

Evajis.  Sir  John  FalftafF,  ferve  Got,  and  leave  your 
defires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinfe  vou. 

Ford.  Well  faid,  fairy  Hugh. 

Euans.  And  leave  your  jeaioufies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Fcrd.  I  will  never  miftrufl  my  wife  again,  till  thou  art 
able  to  woo  her  in  good  EngliHi. 

Fal.  Have  I  lay*d  my  brain  in  the  fun,  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  fo  grofs  o'er-reaching 
as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  r  Shall  1 
have  a  coxcomb  of  frize*  ?  'tis  time  I  were  choak'd  with 
a  piece  of  toafted  cheefe. 

E'vans.  Seefe  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pelly 
is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seefe  and  putter  I  Have  I  lived  to  ftand  at  the 
taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Englifh  r  This  is  enough 
to  be  the  decayof  lull  and  late-walking,  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Why,  fir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we 
would  have  thruft  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head 
and  fhoulders,  and  have  given  ourfelves  without  fcruple  to 
hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  delight  I 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge -pudding  r  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  pufF'd  man? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  wither'd,  and  of  intolerable  entrails.? 
Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  flanderous  as  Satan  ? 
Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

1  —  lo<m  ivitmay  be  madea  Jack-a-lent,]  Seep.  254,  n.  8.  Malowe. 
1  —  a  coxcomb  of  fn&e  f  ]  i.  e.  a  fool's  cap  made  out  of  Welch  ma- 
terials,   Wales  was  famous  for  this  cloth.    S t  e  z  v e  n  s. 

Ford. 
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Tord.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

E^vans.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
fack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
fvvearings,  and  ftarings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme  ;  you  have  the  ftart  of 
me  ;  I  am  dejefted  ;  I  am  not  able  to  anfwer  ihe  Welch 
ftanneP  ;  ignorance  itfelf  is  a  plummet  o'er  me*  :  ufe  me 
as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  fir,  we'll  bring  you  to  windfor,  to  one 
mailer  Brook,  that  you  have  cozen'd  of  money,  to  whom 
you  Ihould  have  been  a  pandar :  over  and  above  that 
you  have  fufFered,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a 
biting  afflidion. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  hulband  5,  let  that  go  to  make  amends : 
Forgive  that  fum,  and  fo  we'll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand  ;  all's  forgiven  at  laft. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  fhalt  eat  a  pofTet 
to-night  at  my  houfe  ;  where  1  will  defire  thee  to  laugh 

5  .  the  JVelch  flannel  j]  The  very  word  is  derived  from  a  Welch 
<»ne,  fo  that  it  is  almoiT:  unneceflary  to  add  that  flannel  was  originally 
the  manufadture  of  "Wales.  Steevens. 

It  probably  might  make  part  of  Sir  Hugh's  drefs.  Ebwards. 

4  Ignorance  itjdf  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  ;]  The  meaning  may  be,  I  am 
fo  enfeebled,  thdit  ignorance  itfelf  weighs  me  down  and  opprefTes  me. 

JOHKSON. 

Perhaps  FalftafF's  meaning  may  be  this :  "  Ignorance  itfelf  is  a  plum- 
met o'«r  me  :  i.  e.  abo-veme  ignorance  itfelf  is  not  fo  low  as  I  am,  by 
the  length  of  a/)/awjOTf/-/z/jf,  Tyrwhitt. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  for  plummet^  propofes  to  read  plume'.  Dr.  Farmer  fuggeft« 
•^planet.  The  latter  conjefture  (fays  Mr.  Steevens)  derives  fome  fup- 
port  from  a  palTage  in  K.  Henry  VI,  where  Queen  Margaret  fays,  that 
SufTolk's  face 

«    rul'd  like  a  wand'ring  planet  over  me." 

I  am  fatisfied  with  the  old  reading.  Malone. 

5  Mrs,  Ford.  Nay,  bufband,  &c.J  This  and  the  /bliowing  little 
fpeech  I  have  inferted  from  the  old  quartos.  The  retrenchment,  Ipre- 
fume,  was  by  the  players.  Sir  John  Falftaft'is  fufficiently  puniflied,  in 
being  difappointed  and  expofed.  The  expectation  of  his  being  profe- 
cuted  for  the  twenty  pounds,,  gives  the  conclufion  too  tragical  a  turn. 
Befides,  it  is  poetical  jufiice  thzt  Fori!  fhould  fuftain  this  lofs>  as  a  fine 
for  his  unreafonable  jealoufy.  THEOBAto, 

Vol.  I.  X  at 
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at  my  wife*,  that  now  laughs  at  thee  :  Tell  her,  matter 
Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doftors  doubt  that ;  if  Anne  Page  be.my 
daughter,  fhe  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius  wife.       ^  [Jjide. 

Enter  5lender. 
Slen.  Whoo,  ho  1  ho!  father  Page! 
Page.  Son !  how  now  ?  how  now,  fon  ?  have  you  dif- 
patch'd  ? 

Slen.  Difpatch'd !  I'll  make  the  beft  in  Gloucefterfhire 
know  on't ;  would  I  were  hang'd,  la,  elfe. 
Page.  Of  what,  fon  ? 

Sle/i.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  miftrefs  Anne 
Page,  and  fhe's  a  great  lubberly  boy :  If  it  had  not  beerf 
i*the  church,  I  would  have  fwinged  him,  or  he  ftiould 
have  fwinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne 
Page,  would  I  might  never  ftir,  and  'tis  a  poft-mafter's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo,  when  I 
took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  married  to  him, 
for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had 
him. 

Page,  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly ;  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  how  you  fhould  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white and  cry'd,  mum,  and 
Ihe  cry'd  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet 
it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  poft-mafter's  boy. 

Enjans,  Jeftiu !  Mailer  Slender,  cannot  you  fee  but 
marry  boys  *  ? 

6  —  laugh  at  my  ivife,']  The  two  plots  are  excellently  conne£led,  and 
the tranfition  very  artfully  made  in  this  fpeech.  Johnson. 

7  —  in  white,]  The  old  copy,  by  the  inadvertence  of  either  the  au- 
thor or  tranfcriber,  reads — in  green  5  and  in  the  two  fubfequent  fpeeches 
of  Mrs.  Page,  inftead  of  green  we  find  ivbite.  The  corrediions,  which 
are  fully  juftified  by  what  has  preceded,  (fee  p.  292,)  were  made  by 
JVIr.  Pope.  Malone. 

8  ^  marry  boys  This  and  the  next  fpeech  are  likewifc  reftorations 
from  the  old  quarto,  Steevins. 

Page. 
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Page.  O,  I  am  vex'd  at  heart  c  What  lhall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry:  I  knew  of 
your  purpolc  ;  turn'd  my  daughter  into  green  ;  and,  in- 
deed, fhe  is  now  with  the  dodor  at  the  deanery,  and  there 
married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  miftrefs  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  cozened ; 
I  ha*  married  un  gar^on,  a  boy ;  un  paifan,  by  gar,  a 
boy  ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  Iher  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  be  gar,  PlI  raife 
all  Windfor.  [Exit  Caius. 

Ford,  This  is  ftrange  :  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page,  My  heart  mifgives  me :  Here  comes  matter 
Fenton. 

£»/fr  Fenton,  and  Akke  Page. 

How  now,  mafter  Fenton  ? 

Jnne.  Pardon,  good  father  !  good  my  mother,  pardon  ! 

Page.  Now,  niiftrefs  ?  how  chance  you  went  not  with 
malter  Slender  ? 

Mr:.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  mafter  doftor, 
maid  ?  z 

Pent.  You  do  amaze  her  j  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  moft  lhamefully. 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is.  She  and  I,  long  fmce  contracted. 
Are  now  fo  fure,  that  nothing  can  diffolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy,  that  fhe  hath  committed  : 
And  this  deceit  lofes  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  difobedience,  or  unduteous  title  ; 
Since  therein  fhe  doth  evitate  and  fhun 
A  thoufand  irreligious  curfed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy : — ■ 
In  love,  the  heavens  themfelves  do  guide  the  ftate ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  fold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  fpecial  ftan  J 
to  ilrike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanp ed. 

X  2  Page, 
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Page,  Well,  what  remedy  ^  ?   Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy  ! 

What  cannot  be  efchew'd,  muft  be  embrac'd. 

Fal. When  night-dogs  run,  all  forts  of  deer  are  chas'd  *. 
Evans,  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding 
Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  mufe  no  further  : — Mafter 
Fenton, 

Heaven  give  ycu  many,  many  merry  days  !— 
Good  hufband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  fport  o'er  by  a  country  fire  ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Fori/.  Let  it  be  fo  : — Sir  John, 
To  mailer  Brook  you  yet  ihall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he,  to-night,  lhall  lie  with  miftrefs  Ford  ^.  [Exeunt, 

9  Page,  ^el/,  ivhat  remedy  f — ]  In  the  firft  fketch  of  this  play, 
which,  as  Mr.  Pope  obferves,is  much  inferior  to  the  latter  performance, 
the  only  fentiment  of  which  I  regret  the  omiflinn,  occurs  at  this  critical 
time.    When  Fenton  brings  in  his  wife,  there  is  this  dialogue. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Come,  m'ljirefs  Pagty  I  mufi  be  bold  ivitb you, 
''Tis  piy  to  part  love  that  is  fo  true. 

Mrs.  Page.  [Afide.]  Although  that  I  have  mis'd  in  my  intent^ 
Tct  I  am  glad  my  hujband's  match  is  crojs^d. 
••^Here  Fenton^  take  her^-^ 

Evans.  ComBy  majier  Page,  you  muji  needs  agree. 

Ford,  r  faitbt  Jiry  come,  you  fee  your  nvife  is  pleas'' d. 

Page.  /  cannot  tell,  and  yet  my  heart  is  eas''d  j 
And  yet  it  doth  me  good  the  doElor  mijs'd. 

Come  hither,  Fenton,  and  come  hither^  daughter.  Johnson. 

'       all  forts  of  deer  are  chas^d.'\  Young  and  old,  does  as  well  as 
bucks.    He  alludes  to  Fenton's  having  juft  run  doion  Anne  Page. 

Malone. 

*  I  will  dance  &c.]  This  fpeech  was  reftored  from  the  firft  quarto  by 
Mr,  Pope  ;  but  inferted  improperly  before  that  of  Falftaff,  which  feem» 
to  have  been  intended  to  rhime  with  the  preceding  line.    Ma  lone. 

3  Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preferved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was 
written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  fo  delighted  with 
the  chara£ler  of  Falftaff,  that  flie  vviflied  it  to  be  diffufed  through  more 
plays  i  but  fufpefting  that  it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  di- 
redled  the  poet  to  diverfify  his  manner,  by  fhewing  him  in  love.  Na 
tafk  is  harder  than  that  of  writing  to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakfpeare 
knew  what  the  queen,  if  the  ftory  be  true,  feems  not  to  have  known, 
that  by  any  real  palfion  of  tendernefs,  the  felfifli  craft,  the  carelefs  jol-  , 
lity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  FalftatF  muft  have  fuffered  fo  much  abate- 
ment^ 
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ment,  that  little  of  his  former  caft  would  have  remained.  FalftafFcould 
not  love,  but  by  ceafing  to  be  Falftaft".  He  could  only  counterfeit  love, 
and  his  profcflions  could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of  pleafure,  but 
of  money.  Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work 
enjoined  him ;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the  former  plays  completed  his 
own  idea,  feems  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  Falftaft"  all  his  former 
power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of  the  perfon- 
ages,  whe  exhibit  more  charafteis  appropriated  and  difcriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakfpeare  was  the  firft  that  produced  upon  the  Englifh: 
ftagc  the  eft'eft  of  language  diftorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or  foreigii 
pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide  *,  This  mode  of  forming  ri- 
diculous characters  can  confer  piaile  only  on  him,  who  originally  dif- 
covered  it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either  wit  or  judgment  :  its  fuc- 
cefs  muft  be  derived  almoft  wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a 
fkilful  mouth,  even  he  that  defpifes  it,  is  unable  to  refift. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  aftion  begins  and  ends 
often  before  the  conclufion,  and  the  different  parts  might  change  place? 
without  inconvenience  }  but  its  general  power,  that  power  by  which  ail 
works  of  genius  Hiall  finally  be  tried,  is  fuch,  that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had 
reader  or  fpeCtator,  who  did  not  think  it  toofoon  at  an  end.  Johnson. 

Th.t  9iory  The  tnvo  Lonjers  of  Pi/a,  from  which  (as  Dr.  Farmer 
has  obferved)  Falftaft's  adventures  in  this  play  feem  to  have  been  taken, 
is  thus  related  in  Tarletons  Neives  out  of  Purgatoriej  bi.  let.  no  date. 
[Entered  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  June  16,  1590.] 

In  Pifa,  a  famous  cittie  of  Itaiye,  there  liued  a  gentleman  of  good 
linage  and  landes,  feared  as  well  for  his  wealth,  as  honoured  for  his  ver- 
tuej  but  indeed  well  thought  on  for  both  :  yet  the  better  for  his  riches. 
This  gentleman  had  one  onelye  daughter  called  iVIargaret,  who  for  her 
beauty  was  liked  of  all,  and  defired  of  many  :  but  neither  might  their 
futes,  nor  her  owne  preuaile  about  her  fathers  refolution,  who  was  deter- 
myned  not  to  marrye  her,  but  to  fuch  a  man  as  fhould  be  able  in  abun- 
dance to  maintain  the  excellency  of  her  beauty.  Diuers  young  gentlemen 
proffered  large  feoffments,  but  in  vaine  :  a  maide  fliee  muff  bee  ftill :  till 
at  laft  an  olde  dodlor  in  the  towne,  that  profeffed  phificke,  became  a 
futor  to  her  5  who  was  a  welcome  man  to  her  father,  in  that  he  was 
one  of  the  welthieft  men  in  all  Pifa.  A  tall  ftrippling  he  was,  and  a 
proper  youth,  his  age  about  fourefcore  j  his  head  as  white  as  milke, 
wherein  for  offence  fake  there  was  left  neuer  a  tooth  :  but  it  is  no  mat- 

•  In  the  Three  Ladieiof  London^  '584,  is  the  charafler  of  an  Italian  merchant, 
very  ftrongly  marked  by  foreign  pfonunciation.  Dr.  DodvpoU^  in  the  comedy 
which  bears  liis  name,  is,  like  Cajks,  a  French  phyfician.  This  piece  appeared  at 
leaft  a  year  before  the  Merry  W-.vei  of  tVmdfor,  The  hero  of  it  fpeaks  fuch  another 
jargon  as  the  antagonifl  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  like  him  is  cheated  of  his  miftrefs.  In 
feveral  other  pieces,  more  ancient  than  the  earlieft  of  Shakfpeare's,  provincial  cha. 
rafler 5  are  introduced.  Stejevens. 

terj 
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ter  5  what  he  wanted  in  perfon  he  had  in  the  purfej  which  the  poore 
gentlewoman  little  regarded,  wiHiing  rather  to  tie  herfelf  to  one  that 
might  fit  her  content,  though  they  liued  meanely,  then  to  him  with  all 
the  wealth  in  Italye.  But  fhee  was  yong  and  forcft  to  follow  her  fathers 
diredlion,  who  vpon  large  couenants  was  content  his  daughter  fhould 
jnarry  with  the  do£lor,  and  whether  flie  like  him  or  no,  the  match  was 
made  vp,  and  in  fliort  time  ihe  was  married.  The  poore  wench  was 
bound  to  the  ftake,  and  had  not  onely  an  old  impotent  man,  but  one 
that  was  fo  jealous,  as  none  might  enter  into  hishoufe  without  fufpicion, 
nor  /he  doo  any  thing  without  blame  :  the  leaft  glance,  the  fmalleft 
countenance, any  fmile,  was  a  manifeft  inftance  to  him,  that  fliee  thought 
of  others  better  than  himfelfe  j  thvs  he  himfelfe  liued  in  a  hell,  and  tor- 
mented his  wife  in  as  ill  perplexitie.  At  laft  it  chaunced,  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  citie  comming  by  her  houfe,  and  feeing  her  looke  out 
at  her  window,  noting  her  rare  and  excellent  proportion,  fell  in  loue  with 
her,  and  that  foextreamelye,  as  his  paflions  had  no  means  till  her  fauour 
might  mittigate  his  heartfickc  difcontent.  The  young  man  that  was 
ignorant  in  amorous  matters,  and  had  neuer  beene  vfed  to  courte  anyp 
gentlewoman,  thought  to  reueale  his  palTions  to  fome  one  freend,  that 
might  giue  him  counfaile  for  the  winning  of  her  loue  ;  and  thinking 
experience  was  the  fureft  maifter,  on  a  daye  feeing  the  olde  doftor  walk- 
ing in  the  churche,  (that  was  Margarets  hufband,)  little  knowing  who 
he  was,  he  thought  this  the  fitteft  man  to  whom  he  might  difcouer  his 
paflions,  for  that  hee  was  olde  and  knewe  much,  and  was  a  phifition  that 
with  his  drugges  might  helpe  him  forward  in  his  purpofes  :  fo  that  fee- 
ing the  old  man  walke  folitary,  he  ioinde  vnto  him,  and  after  a  curteous 
falute,  tolde  him  he  was  to  impart  a  matter  of  great  import  vnto  him  j 
wherein  if  hee  would  not  onely  be  fecrete,  but  indeuour  to  pleafure  him, 
his  pains  fliould  bee  euery  way  to  the  full  confidered.  You  muft  imagine, 
gentleman,  quoth  Mutio,  for  fo  was  the  doftors  name,  that  men  of  our 
profeifion  are  no  blabs,  but  hold  their  fecrets  in  their  hearts'  bottome  ; 
and  therefore  reueale  what  you  pleafe,  it  fhall  not  onely  be  concealed, 
but  cured  }  if  either  my  art  or  counfaile  may  do  it.  Upon  this  Lionello, 
(fo  was  the  young  gentleman  called)  told  and  difcourft  vnto  him  from 
point  to  point  how  he  was  falne  in  loue  with  a  gentlewoman  that  was 
maried  to  one  of  his  profeflTion;  difcouered  her  dwelling  and  the  houfe  ; 
and  for  that  he  was  vnacquainted  with  the  woman,  and  a  man  little  ex- 
perienced in  loue  matters,  he  required  his  fauour  to  further  him  with  his 
aduife.  Mutio  at  this  motion  was  ftung  to  the  hart,  knowing  it  was 
his  wife  hee  was  fallen  in  loue  withal :  yet  to  conceale  the  matter,  and 
to  experience  his  wiue's  chaftity,  and  that  if  fhe  plaide  falfe,  he  might 
be  reuengde  on  them  both,  he  diflembled  the  matter,  and  anfwered,  that 
he  knewe  the  woman  very  well,  and  commended  her  highly  ;  but  faide, 
Ihe  had  a  churle  to  her  hufband,  and  therefore  he  thought  fliee  would  bee 
the  more  tradable  :  trie  her  man,  quoth  hee  5  fainte  hart  neuer  woonne 
fair  lady  ;  and  if  fhee  will  not  be  brought  to  the  bent  of  your  bowe,  I 
will  provide  fuch  a  potion  as  fliall  difpatch  all  to  your  owne  content  j  and 

to 
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to  giue  you  further  inftru^lions  for  opportunitie,  knowe  that  herhufband 
is  foorth  cuery  afternoone  from  three  till  fixe.  Thus  farre  I  haue  ad- 
uifed  you,  becaufe  Ipitty  you*^  p«,iiions  as  my  fclfe  being  once  a  loucr  : 
but  now  I  charge  thee,  reueale  it  to  none  whomfoeuer,  leaft  it  doo  dif- 
parage  my  credit,  to  meddle  in  amorous  matters.  The  young  gentle- 
man not  onely  promifed  all  carefull  fecrecy,  but  gauc  him  harty  thanks 
for  his  good  counfell,  promifmg  to  meete  him  there  the  next  day,  and 
tell  him  what  newes.  Then  hee  left  the  old  man,  who  was  almoftmad 
for  feare  his  wife  any  way  fliould  play  falfe.  He  faw  by  experiencQ, 
braue  men  came  to  befiege  the  calHe,  and  feeing  it  was  in  a  womans 
cuftodie,  and  had  fo  weake  a  goucrnor  as  himfelfe,  he  doubted  it  would 
in  time  bcdeliuered  up  :  which  feare  made  him  almoft  franticke,  yet  he 
driude  of  the  time  in  great  torment,  till  he  might  heare  from  his  riual. 
Lionello,  he  haftes  him  home,  and  futes  him  in  his  brauerye,  and  goes 
downe  towards  the  houfe  of  Mutio,  where  he  fees  her  at  her  windowe, 
whom  he  courted  with  a  paffionatc  looke,  with  fuch  an  humble  falute, 
as  fliee  might  perceiue  how  the  gentleman  was  affedlionate.  Margaretta 
looking  earneftlye  upon  him,  and  noting  the  perfeflion  of  his  proportion, 
accounted  him  in  her  eye  the  flower  of  all  Pifa  j  thinkte  her  felfe  for- 
tunate if  fhe  might  haue  him  for  her  freend,  tofupply  thofe  defaultes  that 
file  found  in  Mutio.  Sundry  times  that  afternoone  he  paft  by  her  win- 
dow, and  he  call  not  vp  more  iouing  lookes,  then  he  receiued  gratious 
fauours  :  which  did  fo  incourage  him,  that  the  next  daye  betweene  three 
aud  fixe  hee  went  to  her  houfe,  and  knocking  at  the  doore,  defired  to 
fpeakc  with  the  miftris  of  the  houfe,  who  hearing  by  her  maids  defcrip- 
tion  what  he  was,  commaunded  him  to  come  in,  where  flie  interteined 
him  with  all  curtefie. 

**  The  youth  that  neuer  before  had  giuen  the  attempt  to  couet  a  la- 
4ye,  began  his  exordium  with  a  blufhe  ;  and  yet  went  forward  fo  well, 
that  hee  difcourft  vnto  her  howe  hee  loued  her,  and  that  if  it  might 
pleafe  her  fo  to  accept  of  his  feruice,  as  of  a  freende  euer  vowde  in  all 
duetye  to  bee  at  her  commaunde,  the  care  of  her  honour  ihould  bee 
deerer  to  him  then  his  life,  and  hee  would  bee  ready  to  prife  her  difcon- 
tent  with  his  bloud  at  all  times. 

"  The  gentlewoman  was  a  little  coyc,  but  before  they  part  they  con- 
cluded that  the  next  day  at  foure  of  the  clock  hee  fhould  come  thither 
and  eate  a  pound  of  cherries,  which  was  refolued  on  with  a  fuccado  des 
labres  ;  and  fo  with  a  loath  to  depart  they  tooke  their  leauds.  Lionello, 
as  ioyfull  a  man  as  might  be,  hyed  him  to  the  church  to  meete  his  olde 
dodor,  where  hee  found  him  in  his  olde  walke.  What  newes,  fyr, 
quoth  Mutio  ?  How  haue  you  fped  ?  Even  as  I  can  wifhe,  quoth  Lio- 
nello j  for  I  haue  been  with  my  miftrelle,  and  haue  found  her  fo  tradl;- 
able,  that  I  hope  to  make  the  olde  peafant  her  hufband  looke  broad- 
headded  by  a  paire  of  brow-antlers.  How  deepe  this  ftrookc  into  Mu- 
tios  hart,  let  them  imagine  that  can  conjedlure  what  ieloufieis ;  info- 
much  that  the  olde  dodlor  afkte,  when  fhould  be  the  time  :  marry, 
quoth  Lionello,  to  morrow  at  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone ; 

and 
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and  then  maifter  doftor,  quoth  hee,  will  I  dub  the  olde  fquire  knight  of 
the  forked  order. 

*«  Thus  they  paft  on  in  chat,  till  it  grew  late  j  and  then  Lyonello 
went  home  to  his  lodging,  and  Mutio  to  his  houfe,  couering  all  his  for- 
rovves  \^ith  a  merrye  countenance,  with  full  rcfolution  to  reuenge  them 
both  the  next  day  with  extremetie.  He  paft  the  night  as  patiently  as 
he  could,  and  the  next  day  after  dinner  awaye  hee  went,  watching 
when  it  ihould  bee  four  of  the  clocke.  At  the  hourc  iuftlycame  Lyo- 
nello, and  was  intertained  with  all  curtefie  :  but  fcarfe  had  they  kift, 
ere  the  maide  cried  out  to  her  miftrefle  that  her  maifter  was  at  the 
doore ;  for  he  hafted,  knowing  that  a  horne  v/as  but  a  litle  while  in 
grafting.  Margaret  at  this  alarum  was  amazed,  and  yet  for  a  fliifte 
chopt  Lyonello  into  a  great  driefatte  full  of  feathers,  and  fat  her  downe 
clofe  to  her  woorke  :  by  chat  came  Mutio  in  blowing  j  and  as  though 
hee  came  to  looke  fomewhat  in  hafte,  called  for  the  keyes  of  his  cham- 
bers, and  looked  in  euerj-e  place,  fearching  fo  narrowlye  in,  euerye 
corner  of  the  houfe,  that  he  left  not  the  very  priuie  vnfearcht.  Seeing 
he  could  not  linde  him,  hee  faide  nothing,  but  fayning  himfelfe  not  well 
at  eafe,  ftayde  at  home,  fo  that  poore  Llonello  was  faine  to  ftaye  in  the 
drifatte  till  the  olde  churle  was  In  bed  with  his  wife  :  and  then  the 
maide  let  him  out  at  a  backe  doore,  who  went  home  with  a  flea  in 
his  eare  to  his  lodging. 

«  Well,  the  next  daye  he  went  agalne  to  meete  his  do£lor,  whome 
h^e  found  in  his  woonted  walke.  What  news,  quoth  Mutio  ?  How 
haueyou  fped*  ?  A  poxe  of  the  olde  flaue,  quoth  Lionello,  I  was  no 
fooner  in,  and  had  giuen  my  miftreffe  one  kiiTe,  but  the  iealous  affe  was 
at  the  door;  the  maide  fpied  him,  and,  crvi^,  her  ma'ijier  :  fo  that  the 
poore  gentlewoman  for  Verye  fhifte,  was  faine  to  put  me  in  a  driefatte 
of  feathers  that  ftoode  in  an  olde  chamber,  and  there  I  was  faine  to  tar- 
rie  while  he  was  in  bed  and  afleepe,  and  then  the  maide  let  me  out,  ani 
I  departed. 

*'  But  it  is  no  matter;  'twas  but  a  chaunce  ;  and  I  hope  to  crye 
quittance  with  him  ere  it  be  long.  As  how,  quoth  Mutio  ?  Marry 
thus,  quoth  Lionello  :  fhe  fent  me  woord  by  her  maide  this  daye,  that 
upon  Thurfday  next  the  old  churle  fuppeth  with  a  patient  of  his  a  mile 
out  of  Pifa,  and  then  I  feare  not  but  to  quitte  him  for  all.  It  is  well» 
qaoth  Mutio  ;  fortune  bee  your  freende.  I  thank  you,  quoth  Lionello  j 
and  fo  after  a  little  more  prattle  they  departed. 

To  be  {horte,  Thurfday  came  ;  ar.d  about  fixe  of  the  clocke  foorth 
goes  Mutio,  no  further  than  a  freendes  houfe  dif  his,  from  whence  hee 
might  defcrye  who  went  into  his  houfe  Straight  hee  fawe  Lionello 
enter  in  ;  and  after  goes  hee,  infomuche  that  hee  was  fcarfelye  fitten 
downe,  before  the  mayde  cryed  out  againe,  rjy  rr.a'ificr  con.es.  The  good 
tt^ife  that  before  had  provided  for  afterclaps,  had  found  out  a  priuie  place 
between  two  feelings  of  a  plauncher,  and  there  flie  thruft  Lionello  ;  and 
her  hufl)and  came  fweting.  What  news,  quoth  fhee,  driues  you  home 
*  See  rtt  Merry  fPivsi    Ifrndjort  p.  168. 
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agalne  fo  foone,  hufband  ?  Marrye,  fweete  wife,  (quoth  he)  a  fearfull 
dreame  that  I  had  this  night,  which  came  to  my  remembrance  j  &  that 
was  this  :  Methought  there  was  a  viJleine  that  came  fecretly  into  my 
houfe  with  a  naked  poinard  in  his  hand,  and  hid  himfelfe  j  but  I  could 
not  finde  the  place  :  with  that  mine  nofe  bled,  and  1  came  backe  ;  and 
by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  fceke  eury  corner  in  the  houfe  for  the  quieC 
of  my  minde.  Marry  I  pray  you  doo,  hulband,  quoth  fhe.  With  that 
he  lockt  in  all  the  doors,  and  began  to  fearch  cuery  chamber,  euery 
hole,  euery  cheft,  euery  tub,  the  very  well ;  he  ftabd  euery  fetherbed 
through,  and  made  hauocke,  like  a  mad  man,  which  made  him  thinkc 
all  was  i-n  vaine,  and  hee  began  to  blame  his  eies  that  thought  they  fuvr 
that  which  they  did  not.  Upon  this  he  tefte  halfc  lunaticke,  and  all 
night  he  was  very  wakefullj  that  towards  the  morning  he  fell  into  a 
dead  fleepe,  and  then  was  Lionello  conueighed  away. 

In  the  morning  when  Mutio  wakened,  hee  thought  how  by  no 
meanes  hee  fhould  be  able  to  take  Lyonello  tardy  :  yet  he  laid  in  his 
head  a  moft  dangerous  plot,  and  that  was  this.  Wife,  quoth  he,  I  mail 
the  next  Monday  ride  to  Vycenfa  to  vifit  an  olde  patient  of  mine  j  till 
nay  returne,  which  will  be  fome  ten  dayes,  I  will  haue  thee  ftay  at  our 
little  graunge  houfe  in  the  countrcy.  Marry  very  wetl  content,  hulband, 
quoth  fhe  :  with  that  he  kift  her,  and  was  verye  pleafant,  as  though  he 
had  fufpedled  nothing,  and  away  hee  flinges  to  the  church,  where  hee 
meetes  Lionello.  What  fir,  quoth  he,  what  newes  ?  Is  your  miftreffe 
yours  in  poflelTion  ?  No,  a  plague  of  the  old  flaue,  quoth  he:  I  think 
he  is  either  a  witch,  or  els  woorkes  by  magick  :  for  I  can  no  fooner 
enter  in  the  doors,  but  he  is  at  my  backe,  and  fo  he  was  ngaine  yefter- 
night  f  for  I  was  not  warm  in  my  feat  before  the  maide  cried,  jwy  mai- 
mer comes  5  and  then  was  the  poore  foule  faine  to  conuiegh  me  between 
two  feelings  of  a  chamber  in  a  fit  place  for  the  purpofe  :  wher  I  laught 
hartely  to  myfelf,  to  fee  how  he  fought  euery  corner,  ranfackt  euery 
tub,  and  ftabd  euery  featherbed,— but  in  vaine  j  I  wa^  fafe  enough  till 
the  morning,  and  then  when  he  was  faft  afleepe,  I  lept  out.  Fortune 
frowns  on  you,  quoth  Mutio  :  Ay,  but  I  hope,  quoth  Lionello,  this  is 
the  laft  time,  and  now  fhee  will  begin  to  fmile  j  for  on  Monday  next  he 
rides  to  Vicenfa,  and  his  wife  lyes  at  a  grange  houfe  a  little  of^he 
towne,  and  there  in  his  abfcnce  I  will  reuenge  all  forepafled  misfortunes. 
God  fend  it  be  fo,  quoth  Mutio ;  and  took  his  leaue.  Thefe  two  louera 
longed  for  Monday,  and  at  laft  it  came*  Early  in  the  morning  Mutio 
horft  himfelfe,  and  his  wife,  his  maide,  and  a  man,  and  no  more,  and 
jiway  he  rides  to  his  grange  houfe  j  where  after  he  had  brok  his  faft  he 
took  his  le?.ue,  and  away  towards  Vicenfa.  He  rode  not  far  ere  by  a 
falfe  way  he  returned  into  a  thicket,  and  there  with  a  company  of  cun- 
try  peasants  lay  in  an  ambufcade  to  take  the  young  gentleman.  In  the 
afternoon  comes  Lionello  gallopping  j  and  afioon  as  he  came  withia 
light  of  the  houfe,  he  fent  back  his  horfe  by  his  hoyy  &  went  eafily  afoot, 
&  there  at  the  very  entry  was  entertained  by  Margaret,  who  led  him 
vp  ye  ftaires,  and  conuaid  him  into  her  bedchamber,  faying  he  was  wel- 
Vol.  1.  Y  coir*s 
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come  into  fo  mean  a  cottage  :  but  quoth  fhe,  now  I  hope  fortune  ftal 
not  enuy  the  purity  of  ourloues,  Alas,  alas,  miftris,  (cried  the  maid,) 
heer  is  iry  maifter,  and  lOO  men  with  him,  with  bils  and  ftaues.  We 
?rebetraid,  quoth  Lionel,  and  I  am  but  a  dead  man.  Feare  not,  quoth 
Cne,  but  follow  me  j  and  ftraight  (he  carried  him  downe  into  a  lowe  par* 
lor,  where  ftoode  an  eld  rotten  cheft  full  of  writinges.  She  put  him  into 
that,  and  couered  him  with  old  papers  and  euidences,  and  went  to  the 
gate  to  meet  her  hufoand.  Why  fignior  Mutio,  what  means  this  hurly 
burly,  quoth  flie  ?  Vile  &  fliamelefle  ftrumpet  as  thou  art,  thou  fhalt 
Icnow  by  and  by,  quoth  he.  Where  is  thy  loue  ?  All  we  haue  watcht 
him,  &  feen  him  enter  in  :  now  quoth  he,  flial  neither  thy  tub  of  fea- 
thers nor  thy  feeling  ferue  ,  for  pcrifli  he  fhall  with  fire,  or  els  fall  into 
my  hands.  Coo  thy  worft,  iealous  foole,  quoth  fhe  j  I  afk  thee  no 
fauour.  With  that  in  a  rage  he  befet  the  houfe  round,  and  then  fet 
lire  on  it.  Oh  !  in  what  a  perplexitie  was  poore  Lionello,  that  was  fliut 
3n  a  cheft,  and  the  fire  about  his  eares  ?  And  how  was  Margaret  paflionat, 
that  knew  her  louer  in  fuch  danger  ?  Yet  file  made  light  of  the  matter, 
^nd  as  one  in  a  rage  called  her  maid  to  her  and  faid  :  Come  on,  wench  j 
feeing  thy  maifter  mad  with  ieloufie  hath  fet  the  houfe  and  al  my  liuing 
on  fire,  I  will  be  reuenged  vpon  him  j  help  me  heer  to  lift  this  old 
cheft  where  all  his  writings  and  deeds  are  j  let  that  burne  firft ;  and  aflbon 
as  I  fee  that  on  fire,  I  will  walk  towards  my  freends:  for  the  old  foole 
wil  be  beggard,  and  I  will  refufe  him.  Mutio  that  knew  al  his  obliga-* 
tlons  and  ftatutes  lay  there,  puld  her  back,  and  bad  two  of  his  men 
carry  the  cheft  intothe  feeld,  and  fee  it  were  fafej  himfelf  ftahding  by 
and  feeing  his  houfe  burnd  downe,  fticke  and  ftone.  Then  quieted  in 
his  minde  he  went  home  with  his  wife,  and  began  to  flatter  her,  think- 
ing afiuredly  y^  he  had  burnd  her  paramour  J  caufing  his  cheft  to  be 
carried  in  a  cart  to  his  houfe  at  Pifa.  Margaret  impatient  went  to  her 
mothers,  and  complained  to  her  and  to  her  brethren  of  the  iealoufte  of 
her  huftiand  ;  v/ho  maintained  her  it  be  true,  anddefired  but  a  daies  rc- 
fpite  to  proue  it.  Wei,  hee  was  bidden  to  fupper  the  next  night  at  her 
jnothers,  fiie  thinking  to  make  her  daughter  and  him  freends  againe. 
In  the  meane  time  he  to  his  woonted  walk  in  the  church,  &  there  prater 
expeBationem  he  found  Lionello  walking,  Wondring  at  this,  he 
ftraight  enquires,  w'hat  news  ?  What  newes,  maifter  doftor,  quoth  he, 
and  he  fell  in  a  great  laughing  :  in  faith  yefterday  I  fcapt  a  fcowrlng  ; 
for,  fyrrah,  I  went  to  the  grange  houfe,  where  I  was  appointed  to  come, 
and  I  was  no  fooner  gotten  vp  the  chamber,  but  the  magicall  villeine  her 
huft)and  befet  the  houfe  with  bils  &  ftaues,  and  that  he  might  be  fure  no 
feeling  nor  corner  fiiould  flirowde  me,  he  fet  the  houfe  on  fire,  and 
fo  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Why,  quoth  Mutio,  and  how  did  you 
efcape  ?  Alas,  quoth  he,  wel  fare  a  womans  wit !  She  conueighed  me 
into  an  old  cheft  ful  of  writings,  which  fiie  knew  her  hufband  durft 
not  burne  j  and  fo  was  I  faued  and  brought  to  Pifa,  and  yefternight  by 
her  maide  let  home  to  my  lodging.  This,  quoth  he,  is  the  pleafanteft 
;eft  that  euer  I  heard  3  and  vpon  this  I  h^ue  a  fute  to  you*  I  am  this 
4}.  night 
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nigl^it  bidden  foorth  to  fupper  j  you  fliall  be  my  gueft ;  onclye  I  will 
erauefo  much  favour,  as  after  fupper  for  a  pleafant  fporte  to  make  re- 
lation what  fuccefle  you  haue  had  in  your  loues.  For  that  I  will  not 
fticke,  quoth  he  j  and  fo  he  carried  Lionello  to  his  mother-in-lawet 
houfe  with  him,  and  difcoured  to  his  wiues  brethren  who  he  was,  and 
how  at  fupper  he  would  difclofe  the  whole  matter  :  for  qyoth  he,  he 
knowes  not  that  I  am  Margarets  hulband.  At  this  all  the  brethren  bad 
him  welcome,  &  fo  did  the  mother  too  ;  and  Margaret  flie  was  kept  out 
of  fight.  Supper-time  being  come,  they  fell  to  their  vidtals,  &  Lionello 
was  carrowft  vnto  by  Mutio,  who  was  very  pleafant,  to  draw  him  to  a 
merry  humor,  that  he  might  to  the  ful  difcourfe  the  effed  &  fortunes  of 
his  loue.  Supper  being  ended,  Mutio  re^iuefted  him  to  tel  to  the  gen- 
tlemen what  had  hapned  between  him  &  his  mirtrefle.  Lionello  with 
a  fmiling  countenance  began  to  defcribe  his  miftrefle,  the  houfe  and 
Itreet  where  <he  dwelt,  how  he  fell  in  loue  with  her,  and  how  he  vfed  the 
counfellof  this  doftor,  who  in  al  his  affaires  was  his  fecretarye.  Mar- 
garet heard  all  this  with  a  great  feare ;  &  when  he  came  at  the  laft 
point  fhe  caufed  a  cup  of  wine  to  be  given  him  by  one  of  her  fillers 
wherein  was  a  ring  that  he  had  giuen  Margaret.  As  he  had  told  how 
he  efcapt  burning,  and  was  ready  to  confirm  all  for  a  troth,  the  gentle- 
woman drunke  to  himj  who  taking  the  cup,  and  feeing  the  ring,  hau- 
ing  a  quick  wit  and  a  reaching  head,  fpide  the  fetch,  and  perceiued  that 
all  this  while  this  was  his  louers  hufband,  to  whome  hee  had  reuealed 
thefe  efcapes.  At  this  drinking  yc  wine,  and  fwallowlng  the  ring  into 
his  mouth,  he  went  forward :  Gentlemen,  quoth  he,  how  like  you  of 
my  loues  and  my  fortunes  ?  Wei,  quoth  the  gentlemen  j  I  pray  you  is 
it  true  ?  As  true,  quoth  he,  as  if  1  would  be  fo  fimple  as  to  reueal  " 
what  I  did  to  Margarets  hufband  :  for  know  you,  gentlemen,  that  I 
knew  this  Mutio  to  be  her  hulband  whom  I  notified  to  be  my  louer; 
and  for  yt  he  was  generally  knov.'n  through  Pifa  to  be  a  iealous  fool, 
therefore  with  thefe  talcs  I  brought  him  into  this  paradice,  which  in- 
deed are  follies  of  mine  owne  braine  :  for  truft  me,  by  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman,  I  neuer  fpake  to  the  woman,  was  neuer  in  her  companye, 
neither  doo  I  know  her  if  I  fee  her.  At  this  they  all  fell  in  a  laughing 
at  Mutio,  who  was  afliamdethat  Lionello  had  fo  fcoft  him  :  but  all  was 
well,— .they  were  made  friends  j  but  the  left  went  fo  to  his  hart,  that 
he  fliortly  after  died,  and  Lionello  enioyed  the  ladye  :  and  for  that 
they  two  were  the  death  of  the  old  man,  now  are  they  plagued  in  pur- 
gatory, and  he  whips  them  with  nettles." 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  foregoing  novel  (which,  I  believe,  Shak- 
fpeare  had  read,)  there  is  no  trace  of  the  buck-bafket. — In  the  firlt 
tale  of  The  FortunatCy  the  Deceived,  and  Unfortunate  Lovers,  (of 
which  I  have  an  edition  printed  in  16S4,  but  the  novels  it  contains 
had  probably  appeared  in  Englilh  in  our  author's  time,)  a  young  ftu- 
dent  of  Bologna  is  taught  by  an  old  doftor  how  to  make  love  j  and  hrs 
firft  efiTay  is  praftifed  on  his  inftrudlor's  wife.  The  jealous  hulband 
having  tracked  his  pupil  to  his  houfe,  enters  unexpededly,  fully  per-  * 

fuaded 
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fuaded  that  he  fhould  dete£l  the  lady  and  her  lover  together  j  but  the 
gallant  is  proteiled  from  his  fury  by  being  concealed  under  a  heap 
linen  half-dried ;  and  afterwards  informs  him,  (not  knowing  that  his 
tutor  Was  likewife  his  miftrefs's  hulband,)  what  a  lucky  efcape  he  had. 
It  is  therefore,  Ithinkj  highly  probable  that  Shakfpeare  had  read  both 
ftorics.  Malone. 
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